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PREFACE. 


On submitting tothe Subscribers the Ninra VoLume of a Magazine over which he was 
suddenly and unexpectedly called upon to preside, and which, under the able management of 
his talented predecessor, had attained to a firm standing in our periodical literature, the present 
Editor might well feel some degree of uneasiness, lest what had been so auspiciously begun, 
should, under a different management, lose somewhat of its hold upon the goodwill of its 
supporters. If, however, the circulation of the Magazine is at all to be taken as a test, such 
apprehensions are happily unfounded. Indeed, it will be evident that no organic changes have 
been made in the conduct of SHaRPe at all calculated to give alarm as to the stability of those 
general principles upon which it was originally founded, and by the advocacy of which alone it 
can continue to stand firm. 


It will be seen that our old-established favourites are, almost without an exception, still 
with us, while our pages have been from time to time enriched by new and talented 
contributors. Concerning the introduction of topics such as “ Penal Economy,” “Juvenile 
Depravity,” &c., there will of course be different opinions among our numerous subscribers. 
To many, we cannot doubt, such inquiries, in times like these, will be peculiarly acceptable, 
while to others they may prove importunate. But as it must be evident to all alike that no 
party or political prejudice is subserved by their introduction, that the sole object is to throw 
light upon whatever may ameliorate society, to interest all in the good work of social progress, 
it is confidently hoped that in the main they can only serve to render our Journal more valuable 
and acceptable. To those who differ from this opmion we would however remark, that it 
was never intended that such subjects should form a prominent feature, or intrench too far upon 
that instructive and amusing variety, which, with the infusion of a high moral and religious 
tone, has justly obtained for Suarpr’s Lonpon Macazine its high and honourable position. 


London, 1849. 
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BRITTANY, NEAR DOL. 


We have selected this subject, chiefly as an ad- 
mirable specimen of the works of the academician, 
Stanfield. 

A ruinous old windmill on a rising ground, a level 
expanse of coast, with here and there some bolder 
eminence to relieve its flatness, a bridge, a spire, 
and a glimpse of the distant Atlantic ;—such are the 
simple objects from which this admirable artist has 
wrought out the composition before us It 1s redo- 
lent of the breadth and lustre of open daylight, and 
the fresh movement of a breezy seaside sky 1s very 
finely conveyed The still, hazy grey of the back- 
ground 1s full of feeling, and the handling of the old 
mul and the few and simple objects mm the foreground 
1s absolutely magical. It 1s a perfect gem of its kind, 
and shows how art can transmute to gold materials 
the most ordimary and even unpromismeg 

Within the scope of the landscape are the towns of 
Dol and St Malo. There is little to notice in the 
former place save its large Gothic cathedral Con- 
spicuous in the view 1s the conical hill called Mount 
Dol,—a place invested with all the superstition 
pecuhar to this secluded, old-world corner of Brittany, 
the Cornwall of France. It was visited, lke St. 
Michael’s in Cornwall and St Michael’s in Normandy, 
by the “ First Knight,” and, as the monks of Mount 
Sinai show the footprints of Mahomet’s camel in the 
rock, so do the Dolais point out that of their re- 
nowned saint. St Malo is a place of considerable 
importance. Its cod-fishery 1s extensive, and 1t is 
said that the cod prepared by the Malowms has an 
acknowledged superiority over that prepared in 
England It 1s memorable as the port from which 
Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of Newfoundland and 
Canada, sailed upon his different expeditions, and 
the establishment of this fishery was one of the ear- 
liest advantages reaped by this bold adventurer 
Those days of early enterprise were the great days of 
St. Malo; and the chronicles of Haylukt and Purchas 
are full of the picturesque details of those romantic 
expeditions. ‘Besides this staple fishery, the Malouins 
have others of whale, mackerels, and oysters, in the 
great road of Cancale, off the town Every Parisian 
epicure has dined at the “ Rocher de Cancale.” 

When these profitable occupations are cut off by 
war, the Malouins, who have always becn enterpnsing 
merchants and bold and hardy sailors, turn their trading 
vessels into armed cruisers, and indemnify themselves 
by the practice of privateering. As privateers, they 
have always been distingwshed for their pecuhar 
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daring and success; and, proud of their traditional 
prowess, when hailed at sea, were never accustomed 
to reply, “We are French,” but only—‘ We are 
Maloun.’ They have always defended themsclves 
vigorously against the Enghsh, who have often bom- 
barded the town, but bave sustained more than one 
repulse. In 1758 they made two descents; but the 
troops were compelled to re-embark, after a loss of 
three thousand men and seven hundred prisoners,— 
the Malouins losing but four hundred men, killed and 
wounded. 

Such are the people of St. Malo,-——stern, hardy, and 
nursed in the spinit of emprise by calamity and pcr- 
secution. Ongmally driven from the land by the 
incursions of the Normans, they took refuge among 
their sea-beat rocks, where they grew up strong and 
self-dependent, and, like the Venetians, became 
known for their wide-spread commerce and then 
adventurous merchants and travellers. There is 
something im the aspect of the place which strikmgly 
harmonizes with the moral characteristics of 1ts popu- 
lation. It 1s coldly and sternly picturesque, and 
almost isolated—built upon a rock projecting into the 
sea, and connected with the mainland by a causeway. 
The 1sland 1s sheltered by some dark-coloured rocks, 
which render the fortifications on this side inacecssible 
tothe enemy The strong castle and bristling towers 
which defend the walls are grand and striking in effect. 
The whole place looks like the cradle of a bold ard 
independent race of seamen, whose isolation from the 
world maintains their energetic qualities and their 
anment superstitions alke untouched by modern 
influences For, as Leitch Ritchie observes in his 
Travelling Sketches on the Sea-coasts of France, 
* a thousand odd superstitions still prevail among tlic 
Bas Bretons. When a sick man is about to dic, a 
funeral car 1s sure to be seen approaching the house, 
covered with a white cloth, and driven by skeletons, 
or if the corfége 1s not seen, the wheels, at least, arc 
heard, and the ternfied listeners hide their faces im 
their hands till the unearthly show has passcd 
Certain dwarfs, one foot high, are supposed to m- 
habit the carth under the Chateau Morlaix, for the 
purpose of guarding the treasures it contains” The 
same ideas are still current on the opposite coast, in 
those parts of Wales which arc the seat of old tra- 
ditions. There, too, we find the enchanted cave of 
Merlin, and the spell-hound treasures concealed among 
therocks Doubtless all these superstitions took their 
rise from some common origin 

St Malo has given birth to several distinguished 
characters, among whom the late René de Chateau- 
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briand, the anthor of “Atala” and the “Genie de 
Christianisme,” is the best known to fame. His me- 
moirs have been reéently published, and are full of 
stirring interest - we counsel all our readers to peruse 
them. Chateaubriand was at Paris in 1789; he was 
present at the taking of the Bastile With the 
revolutionary fervour that carmed away so many 
youthful mds, he hoisted the tri-coloured cockade , 
but the sight of the bloody heads of Foulon and 
Berthier, borne past his window by the mfunated 
populace, somewhat changed his political dispositions. 
He determined on leaving for a while his native land, 
and embarked at St. Malo for America, where he fell 
in with Waslington. He afterwards became a royalist 
Our space will not allow us to trace his further career, 
the outhnes of which are besides pretty generally 
known, and of which the details are minutely recorded 
in lus Autobiography. He was buried, with every 
mark of honour from his townsmen, m a romantic 
spot near the place of his nativity, overlooking the 
wide expanse of ocean,——a resting-place for his remains 
which he had himself selected, with something of that 
romantic feeling which runs through “ Atala” and the 
rest of lis productions. 


AN HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE TO ST. 
GERMAINS EN LAYE, 


AND A PEEP INTO A FRENCH PRISON. 





BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 





THE gratifying interest with which my simple 
details of Two Hours im a Prison have been received, 
not only by those true plilanthropists who labour in 
the high vocation of Christian civilization, but by the 
public m general, inchnes me to hope that my re- 
miniscences of the only penal mstitution I had the 
opportunity of visitmg dumng a bnef sojourn m 
France may be equally acceptable. The institution 
to which I allude was the military penitentiary at St 
Germains en Laye, an establishment guarded with 
jealous care from the curiosity of strangers by the late 
government of France. Now, although curiosity be 
regarded as one of the pecular attnbutes of my 
sex, I can honestly declare that I had not the shghtest 
wish to see anytling connected with a department 
which I scarcely imagined could be of a nature to 
interest ladies. My motives in desiring to obtain 
admittance within the walls of that now desecrated 
abode of royalty, the chateau of St. Germains, were 
simply for the purposes of Instorical research I was 
engaged 1n writing the Life of Mary Beatrice of 
Modena, the consort of James 11 , and 1t was necessary 
to acquaint myself not anly with the rich collection of 
inedited Stuart paperainthe secret archives of France 
bat with the localiti@eof the royal asylum, where she 
spent the last thirtf years of her existence, mn order to 
perform the dyby of a faithful biographer by mving 
the reader clear views both of the events by whucl: 


hose years were marked, and the scencs where they 

occurred. It was for this purpose, and to collect 
materials for the French portion of the life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, that my sistet and myself undertook 
our historical pilgrimage to St Germams, in the spring 
of 1844, 

We embarked at Southampton with our maid in 
the Lady Saumarez steam-boat, on a lovely April 
evening, a full moon flmging a long lme of radiance 
over the waters of the picturesque bay as we left the 
shore At nine the next morning, when we came on 
deck, we saw the bold chffs of Normandy stretched 
like a wall before us. At eleven, we armved at the 
quay of Havre de Grace, and set foot for the first 
time on foreign land, three errant damsels, each en- 
cumbered with thrice the quantum of baggage ex- 
pedient to bnng to a country where the fashions 
and manufactures of our own are held in Iittle 
esteem I wish some of the fiee-trade orators could 
have witnessed the irrepressible indications of tins 
national feelmg betrayed by the douameis, them- 
selves, whose busmess it is to attach an exaggerated 
value to every article of foreign produce, during that 
painfully interesting process to lady travellers, the 
scrutiny of trunks and bandboxes. What a rich 
commentary on the good to be anticipated from that 
measuie it was to watch the telegraphic shrugs and 
signs with which they silently commumeated their 
disapprobation of the matcials of every dress and 
shawl they drew forth and unfolded! But when the 
unpacker opened the box contammg our neat new 
stiaw cottage-bonnets, tiimmed with white satin 
ribbons, he could not refram from holdmg them up to 
general observation with the sarcastic exclamation, 

Vola deux chapeaur de Londres’? Whereupon 
every Frenchman present directed a critical glance 
towards the luckless bonnets, elevated his shouldcrs 
and eye-brows, and with difficulty repressed the utter- 
ance of the contemptuous interjection ‘ Bah ! ” 

This scornful review of our miscellaneous articles 
was, however, followed by certain seizures, foi the sake 
of extorting the penalties to which mexperienced Jady 
travellers become lable. The worst of the matter was, 
they detained us and our luggage, in their modorous 
town of Havre till the next morning, before they 
would let us know the amount of the damage In 
consequence of this annoying delay, we were com. 
pelled to make our voyage up the Seme to Rouen on 
the Good Friday morning, April 5th. It was a day of 
alternate sunshine and showers, with occasional snow- 
storms and pelting of hal, but the mtense interest 
with which we regarded the scenery along the banks 
of the Seine induced me to keep the deck. 

A courteous old antiquarian Abbé proved a useful 
and intelligent compagnon du voyage, by telling us the 
name> of the rumed castles, monasteries, and pic- 
turesque Norman villages as we pioceeded When 
we approuched Rouen, he pointed with no shght 
fecling of national pride to the statcly towers of Nétre 
Dame and St Quen, and appeared to enjoy our ad- 
uration as our vessel glided majestically towards the 
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quay, and the antique town, with its venerable spires, 
beautiful bridges, picturesque hills, and trees, mter- 
spersed with shipping, rose before us and about us, 
as it were; for we appeared as if suddenly placed in 
the foreground of a grand architectural and maritime 
panorama 

We entered Rouen in the style of conquerors, the 
Havre band, which had accompamed us, playmg 
“ Rule Britannia” on their cracked fiddles and 
squeaking fifes, in the hope of obtaming a hberal 
largess from the English passengers by this appeal to 
our national pnde It was richly worth a fiauc to 
make out entrance into the old Norman capital, 
which legally owed obedience {o the royal represcnta- 
tive of the race of Rollo, (our queen,) to such a 
melody, although, truth to tell, 1t scarcely sounded 
like the same air as when played by English musi- 
cians, who, feeling the inspiration of eveiy note, 
always play cot amore Our sly messieurs of the 
Havre corps musteale performed “ Rule Britanuia” 
to flatter British passengers for the luicre of gain 
and played it, hke the sorry fellows they were, very 
vilely 

The details of our perambulations among the his- 
torical antiquities of Rouen would exceed my present 
hmits Suffice it to say that we proceeded by raihoad 
to Paris the followmg afternoon, and after resting two 
nights there we started for St Germains by the eleven 
o’clock train on the Easter Monday, and m due time 
arniyed at the terminus at Chatou about a mile and 
a half from the town, the railroad not extending any 
further at that time 

On leaving the railroad carriage we said we would 
proceed to St Germains in a petile rorture, or fly No 
sooner had we signified our miention than a sturdy 
old peasant, m a blouse, flat leatheru cap, and jack 
boots, seized our carpct-bags, and exclanmug, “ A//ons, 
mesdanes Anglutses,” trotted off with them at around 
pace We followed as quickly as we could, supposing, | 
he was leading the way to the stand of carriages In- 
stcad of this, he conducted us to a villanous vehicle 
of his own, called a cuckoo, a sort of covered car, of 
the rudest construction, with two benches, one beluud 
the other, with old leathern cushions Having, in 
spite of all remonstrances from our maid, stowed our 
luggige under the back seat, he invited us to enter 
his “‘ sole cuckoo,” with many laudations of its conilorts 
and superior accommodations It was to no purpose 
that we assured him that we never travelled im ‘a 
cuckoo,” and demanded the sacs de naré Me positively 
refused to resign them—protested that the dames 
Anglavses always preferred his carnage to any other, 
and that of we would not go m it ourselves, he was 
determined to have the honour of conveying our 
baggage 

“Whatever you do, never lose sight of the 
baggage in a foreign land,”’ was the advice a vetcran 
general gave me on a similar occasion. Ilaving 
already had cause to remember im our journey from 
Rouen to Paris tlus prudential caution, we vielded to 
the force of circumstances, wluch had deciced that we 


should cross the Seime and ascend the lofty hill of 
St Germains in this outlandish equipage, drawn by a 
shaggy cart mare, with wooden hainess and rope 
tens Strangers and pilgmms as we were in the 
land, what did it matter ? 

My sister and I ensconced ourselves in the back 
seat; our English maid occupied that by the side of 
the driver, whose square face and broad head gave 
lim a droll likeness to the portraits of our Henry 
VITI. As soon as we had taken our places, he 
expressed lus glee at having carried his pot, by 
snapping’ his fingers, cracking his whip, and repeat- 
ing to himself, “ Bow, bon, bon, bon, tres bon!” 

*“1f his dor done are no better than this fine French 
shandy, they are not worth talking so much about,” 
was the aside comment of dur Harniet 

An energetic stamp on the ‘foot-board of tho 
cuckoo, a gruff shout, and a sccond crack of the 
whip, stimulated the mettle of the mare to action, 
she responded with a loud neigh, and off we set, 
at a sort of scrambling gallop, which made beards 
ciack and irons rattle We brought up the rear 
of a procession consisting of four rattle-trap flies, 
yellow, blue, and green, a tandem as ancient as 
the days of the Empue, tottermg under the weight 
of Parisian cochucys, going to rimalze in the forest 
of St. Geimains, two ommbuses, crowded with a 
motley fieight of seadretfes and shopmen im fete 
attne, Norman dozves, with caps halt a mile high, 
and peasant women, with coloured cotton handker- 
chicis knotted about ther heads, carrying baskets 
of live chickens and pigeons for sale <A third 
omnibus, filled with gimning men im blouses, in a 
state of perfect cujoyment, having a band of music 
on the top playing popular airs, and by gencral con- 
sent, took the lead of all the others, and was loudly 
checred as it passed. Afonsseur le conducteur lim. 
seli was playing on the fiddle, as he stood on the 
step with lus back to the door, to the delight of all 
beholders Four open carts, loaded with the far- 
famed giant pigs of Voiasy, followed by a herd of 
about forty more, as tall as donkics, and of the 
colour of duty flannel, brought up the rear, run- 
ung every way but the night, gruutiuig aud squeaking, 
im clamorous discord, an unweloome vocal accompa- 
niment to the mstrumental eoncert on the top of the 
omnibus. 

The whole thing was as rich and characteristic of 
a French five day as could well be, while the ar was 
60 fresh and exhuiluating, the heavens so bight and 
blue, that not to enjoy the adventure was impus- 
silje 

Louse de Coligni, who was destmed to become the 
bride of a Prince of Orange, made her first appearance 
nv the city of Anisterdam as a lonely fugitive im a 
butcher’s cat, sitting on a rough plank, that had 
been thrown across it for her accommodation Why, 
then, should we have been annoyed at entering the 
dear old jacobite town of St Germans en Laye 
ima cuckoo on a fine Enster Monday, when every 
hind of conveyance wos iu requisition” Many gaily 
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dressed demoiselles were compelled to carry their 
own sacs de nutt, and walk on foot behind the pigs of 
Poissy, covered with dust. Just as I had made up 
my mind that a cuckoo was not to be despised on 
such an occasion, we reached the barrier, when out 
darted Monsteur de i’Octroi, hke a spider from his 
web upon an unwary fly, and, putting his foot on the 
shaft of our conveyance, demanded 1m a fierce voice if 
we, had any thing to declare ? 

Startled imto forgetfulness of the troublesome cus- 
toms of France, we treated him as if he had been a 
douanier who was desirous of penetrating mto the 
mysteries of our carpet bags, and presented them and 
our keys. Never was any surrender more uncour- 
teously received, for it was self-evident that they con- 
tamed none of the articles that were subject to the 
municipal excise. A vituperative colloquy, imter- 
larded with much French swearing, took place be- 
tween him and our driver, who was, as we afterwards 
learned, a notonous carrier of contraband goods, such 
as bottles of cau de vie, legs of mutton, & &, 
which, when stowed among the straw behind the back 
seat, occasionally passed wadeclared, under the shelter 
of such lady passengers as he could induce to enter 
his cuckoo. I know not how it happened that the 
choleric functionary did not msist on turning us all 
out and searching the conveyance, for when we opened 
our bags he cried “Peste!” with a ferocious look. 
At last, recollecting ourselves, we assured him “ we 
had nothing to declare,” and he permitted us to 
proceed. 

We took up our quarters, as more than one person 
of our name and blood had done before us, at the 
old jacobite hotel, “Le Priscze pe Gatuzs,” 
under the auspices of the veritable poitraiture of the 
dismhented hew of England, the Chevalier de St. 
George, represcnting him, as I have already de- 
scribed m my Life of the Qucen his mother, on 
the one side the sign as a lovely smiling child of 
seven or eight years old, on the other as a tall, slen- 
der youth of thirteen, with the melancholy cxpression 
of a true Stuart, so unluckily exaggerated by the artist. 
as to make lim a kwght of the doleful countenance m 
good earnest. 

We next proceeded to call on our English friends 
in the Parterre, which is a terrace of pretty summer 
residences, built within the precmcts of the palace 
garden, separated from the town by lofty 1ron pab- 
sades and gates guarded by sentinels, which are 
always locked at eleven o’clock at night The Par- 
terre, though 1t can no longer boast of the fountams, 
statues, and obelisks with wluch 1t was cluborately 
adorned in the days of the Valois and Bourbon 
sovereigns of France, and those of the later tenants 
of the palace, our own royal Stuarts, retams features 
of picturesque and romantic mterest. The long- 
drawn allies, embowered with beech and privet— 
the stately arcades of horse-chesnuts, which mingle 
with the forest glades—close shaven slopes, and lawns 
of velvet turf—and the noble terrace which overhangs 
the valley of the Seme, and commands a view of 
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Paris and the opposite heights of Montmartre in the 
distance. Fancy still peoples these scenes with the 
mournful shadows of fallen greatness—our luckless 
second James, hus faithful consort, and them children, 
attended and surrounded by the noble exiles who had 
sacrificed all worldly and selfish considerations to 
share their evil fortunes. 

We were at first assured that it was impossible 
for any person, under the present arrangements, to 
obtain admittance within the gates of the chateau. 
Fortunately, we had an mfluential friend among the 
English residents, who, on explaming that our object 
was only to see the apartments occupied by the king 
and queen of England, obtamed from the governor 
an order of admission for me and my party the follow 
ing afternoon 

We crossed the bridge over the fosse, where, 
instead of water, there are now gardens, which 
form a green and flowery garland round the base- 
ment of the castle We entered at the most ancient 
part of the edifice, a long, dark, gloomy cloister, 
through which we were conducted into the central 
court. Here we were received with great respect 
by the Commandant, who deputed one of the officers 
of lus staff to show us the apartments of Jacques 
Deux le Rot, et la Reine @ Angleterre, and told lum 
to pay us proper attention, and to explam every- 
thing as fully as he could. 

Although the recent arrangements of Louis Philippe 
had done more to sweep away royal antiquities and 
associations than the lapse of ages and the storms of two 
revolutions, there 1s something favourable to the cause 
of legitimacy m the very atmosphere of St Germains, 
where the crushed lily of the expatriated Bourbons, 
aud the wlute rose of Stuart, are still fondly cherished 
from feclmgs of poetic sentiment I found the names 
of James and his queen deed familar as household 
words, and, as the biographer of the latter, came mn 
for a reflected portion of the reverence with which 
their memories are regarded in their former house of 
refuge 

Our friends took advantage of this feelng to ask 
leave to bring two ladies of rank,—descendants of the 
Duke and Duchess of Tyrconnell,—on the followmg 
Sunday, to view the suite of apartments occupied by 
the exiled Stuarts The desired permission bemg 
accorded, I accompanied the party to the chateau, in 
order to mbue my memory more thoroughly with the 
locale of these apartments. 

The Commandant received us as before, but instead 
of deputing one of hus officers to act as our etcerone, 
he offered his arm to me with a profound bow, and 
said he would have the honour:of showing me the 
penitentiary before we proceeded to the apartments 
of le Ro: d Angleterre. 

On crossmg the imner court of the prison, I ob- 
served a selection of Scripture texts pamted m large 
characters on the walls, each contaming a proclamation 
of God’s gracious offers of pardon and peace to re- 
pentant simmers The first on which my eye rested 
was the 27th verse of the 18th chapter of Ezekiel -— 
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“ Quand le mechant homme, §c.””—according to our 
own famuliar, but not more hteral version, “ When 
the wicked man turneth away from lis wickedness 
thit he hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul ahve”? The 
next, those persuasive words from Isaiah, ‘ Come, 
now, let us reason together, saith the Lord, though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be white as 
snow. though they be red lke crimson they shall 
be as wool.” These, and several other sentences 
from Holy Writ, of similar import, how touchmg did 
they appear, how much more impressive m their 
sublime simplicity and comprehensive brevity than 
the eloquence of the pulpit, where human yanity so 
often betrays preachers mto the fallacy of diluting 
strength with weakness, and wearying their hearcrs 
by amplifying a short story into a long one! Men, 
whose ears wax dull durmg a sermon, have felt the 
rock niven, the hard heart meltmg withm them, and the 
stubborn will subdued by a smgle sentence from Holy 
Writ brought home to ther own case To those 
who, through gross ignorance or the perversions of 
evil training, have fallen into notorious and grievous 
sius, imprisonment in penal istitutions where re- 
formation rather than vengeance 1s the end of punish- 
ment, becomes a means of opemng, through a course 
of Christian mstruction, the seals of the book of 
life 

It was satisfactory to observe the profound ac- 
quaintance with the constitution of the human heat 
mdicated by the system adopted in this penieutiary— 
a system based on Chnstian plulosophy, and con- 
ducted on the principles of Chnstian love, which 
teaches that the repentant sinner, who has given 
proofs of a sincere desire to lead a new life, 1s not to 
be severed from the social links of the human family, 
hike an abommable branch, but 10 be regarded as a 
brand plucked from the burnmg—in fact, as a re- 
generate person, occupying a similar position to the 
Corinthian converts to whom St Paul, after recapi- 
tulatimg the revoltimg practices of those who, hy 
obstinate continuance in then sins, were excluded 
from the hopes of heaven, addresses these solemn 
words, 1 Cor. vi 11 —‘‘ And such were some of you 
but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by tie 
Spirit of our God.” 

If penal prisoners could be led to hope that a 
Christian society would thus regard them, on a sincere 
amendment of life, our jails would be what well- 
regulated schools are to those equally pitiable victims 
of bad begmmngs, spoiled children—places of salutary 
restramt, where bad habits are eradicated, not by 
pumshment alone, but by a patient course of moral and 
religious instruction, and, above all, by encouragement 
1a the path of duty. 

“ To threats the stubborn sinner oft 1s hard, 
Wrapped 1n his sins, against the storm prepared, 


But when the softer beams of mercy play, 
He melts, and casts the cumbrous cloak away.” 


OF all the plans that Christian philanthropy and 


legislative wisdom have yet devised for the reforma- 
tion of penal prisoners, the Mark System, first suc- 
cessfully practised, and since earnestly recommended, 
by Captain Machonochie, R.N, late Licutenant- 
Governor of Norfolk Island, appears the most rational 
and hopeful ‘ Reform,” says that gentlemnn, “ 1s 
a lughly worthy—a highly Christian object, to sech in 
our prisons, even as an end, but it is yet more imter- 
esting when regarded asa means For good or cvil, 
every discharged prsoncr 1s an mstiument by which 
to act on others; and, nghtly regarded, 1t 1s a greater 
duty, a greater protection to society, to reform than 
to pumsh hin,” ! 

To procecd, however, in the details of the facts 
which fell under my observation in the institution of 
which Iam now speaking Jt was Sunday, and the 
hour of recreation between the seasons of public 
worship, and such of the pnsoncrs as were, by perse- 
verance in good conduct, entitled to indulgence, were 
in the exercising ground, ocenpying a sheltered space 
between the chateau and the outer wall, apparently in 
a state of gicat enjoyment In one hittle nook, a 
gioup of seven or aight were basking in the sun, 
istenmg with pleased attention to another who was 
readmg aloud to them Others were sitting apart, 
reading to themselves, some were writing letters, 
one I observed had a palctte on lus thumb, and was 
standing before an easel, on which he had an oil 
panting mm progress, One was playing on the flute, 
another copylug music, some were carving hitle toys 
o.t of wood, or making faney wo1ks of straw. Those 

ho preferred active excreise were playimg at skittles 
and quoits, and I was surprised to sce a par fencing 
with foils,—in short, every one was ainusing hunself 
according to his own tastes 

The national imstitutions of France and England 
are as different as the temperament of the people, 
and I am persuaded that the mingled recreations and 
uccupations which I] saw encouraged in a French 
penitentiary, would have an injurious effect. in a 
country where they are opposed to the precepts 

f the church I had no opportunity of seemg 
what books the prisoners were reading, or of 
peakmg to any one, 1 mercly looked down upon 
the scene as a privileged spectator from one of the 
tall windows in the grand state gallery of the 
palace. That gallery, once so richly gilded and 
decorated, which has been associated with the royal 
pageantry of the Valois and Bourbon sovereigns of 
France, whut a change has come over it since it was 
paccd by Mary of Scotland, in the morning flower of 
her maiden charms, successively witnessed the gu; 
courts of the gallant Henry of Navarre, the /Zes o1 
his magnificent grandson, Louis Quatorze, and thi 


(1) It would grcatly exceed the limits of this article to enter 
properly into the principles of the Mark System 1 beg to refer 
the reader to Captain Machapochie’s own deeply interesting tracts 
on Crime and Punishment, and his account of Norfolk Island, 
lately published by Hatchard, Piccadilly, wherein he enters into a 
clear expla.ation of the system, and triumphantly refutes the 
objections which ignorance and prejudice have endeavoured to 
raise against 1° 


la 


melancholy attempts of our own hapless Stuarts to 
support the dignity of British royalty in exile and m 
poverty. 

The dormitories of the prisoners are in this gal. 
lery ; a long line of separate cells, each about scven 
feet square, coutainmg a folding bedstcad, with mat- 
tress, &c and a wooden scat They were clean, 
cheerful, and airy. 

Over the door of each cell was written the name of 
the prisoner by whom 1t was occupied, and the period 
of inearceiation to which he had been sentenced 
I was told that both the mgour of the imprisonment 
and the Icngth of its duration might be mitigated by 
goodconduct Observing that a sentence of confine- 
ment for twenty years was decrecd to the tenants of 
two of these cells, I inquired what had been the 
offence for which so severe a penalty was inflicted 

The Commandant replied, “In both instances 
1 was for murder One case was that of a private 
soldier, who had stabbed his commanding officer, but 
under circumstances of such intolerable provocation, 
that, although he had been found guilty and con- 
demned to die, it had been considered proper to com- 
mute his sentence into twenty years’ imprisonment 
The other criminal was a young soldier of the garn- 
son of Toulon, who had, in a tiansport of jealous fury, 
murdered a girl to whom he had been engaged and on 
the point of marriage, when she forsook him for ano- 
ther There had also been circumstances of an ex- 
tenuating charactcr mm his case; for it was well known 
that he had heen passionately attached to the gul, a 
heartless coquctte, who had ciuelly tnfled with lus 
happmess. Fortunately for im, 1t happened that the 
Princess de Joinville landed on the very morung 
appointed for the execution of lis sentence, and the 
business bemg represented to her, she inteiceded for 
him with great earnestness, entreating that the day 
of her arrival in France might be marked by her be- 
coming instrumental in preserving the life of a fellow 
creature The petition of the illustrious and amiable 
young supplicant was granted, and the seutence of 
the condemned crimmal was commuted ito twenty 
years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary of St. Ger- 
mains” None of the prisoners werein their cells, 
except two, who were busily employed in drawmg 
tableaux on the walls of those they occupied mm black 
chalks Several of the cells were thus adorned, 
some in coloured chalks, with pictures of battles, 
otheis with marine subjects, and fancy groups, exe- 
cuted im a bold free style 

The French have a fondness for artistical pursuits, 
and the national taste for decorating the mteror of 
their domiciles extends to the humblest classes of 
society. Where this inclmation prevails it mdicates 
a natural affection for the sacied ties and blameless 
joys of home. The coarsely engraved puts or 
rude drawings, the beaupots, the little porcelain 
figures, the crosses, the hearts, the wreathes of em- 
mortelies, with wluch we sec the rough walls of the 
one small apartment which contams the laborious 
artizan and lus family are adorned, votive offerings 
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to the Lares and Penates of that lowly but happy 
household, are they not pleasant things to look 
upon P 

The experience of every cottage visitor in England 
will testify that a neat clean house seldom shelters 
vicious inmates It 1s in the squalid haunts of dirt 
and sloth that crme abounds The broken case- 
ments stuffed with filthy rags, the unwashed floor, the 
inurky walls, the fragments of black tobacco pipes, 
the greasy pach of cards, garnishing the dusty chim- 
ney-piece, are not these unmistakeable indications of 
the abodes of the sluggard sottish husband, the cruel 
father, the hopeless, torpid, or 1t may be furious slat- 
tein, his wife, and their miserable biood, who tind the 
kennel and the sewer places of agreeable recreation in 
comparison to the horrors of their home—a home 
which 1s, 1m sooth, a nursery for the jail. 

It is from such scenes that the felon, the disturber 
of the public peace, and the murdeter, emanate, not 
only un Paris, in London, and all great towns, but 
even in the rural districts, the by-ways as well as 
the highways of life 

The prisoners inthe St Germains Penitentiary were 
judiciously encouraged to employ ther hours of re- 
laxation m mnocent or useful pursuits, such occupa- 
tions being, generally speaking, of an improving and 
refining nature, calculated to divert the attention of 
erring and unhappy creatures from dwelling on subjects 
of guilty contemplation, either mm retrospect or per- 
spective 

Nothing can be more unfavourable to the reception 
of moral or religious impressions than the torpor of 
the mental and physical powe1s—the atrophy of the 
soul which 1s produced by despair, —the obtuse despair 
of the sullen, hopeless, and refiactory cnmmal No 
human creature, however guilty, ought to be depnved 
of hope, or treated as if beyond the pale of Christian 
charity, because such severity 1s contrary to the wisdom 
and goodness of our heavenly Father, who hath said, 

I will have mercy and not sacrifice ” 

The prisouers when at woik were employed clnefly 
as sadlers, tailors, shoemakers, cap-makers, and hosiers 
The grand hall of presence, or thronc-100m, was the 
principal aéelzer of the tailors and doanetters It was 
not without regret that I saw this magnificent apart- 
ment devoted to such a purpose The folding doors 
by which it had formerly communicated with the bed- 
chamber once occupied by James II. and his queen, 
the lovely and unfortunate Mary Beatrice, have been 
walled up, so that we had to go round hy a darksome 
labynnth of mysterious staircases and passages, called 
“the queen’s back-stairs,” connected with what hud 
been the apartments of the bedchamber women and 
maids of honour in waiting on “La Reine d’ Angle- 
terre ” 

M le Commandant, who was perfectly familiar with 
the local traditions pertaimmg to the residence of the 
exiled Stuarts in the chateau, obhged me with some 
interesting information on the subject 

It seemed as rf I had stepped back into the first 
year of the last century, when I identified the small 
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square window, in the sloping wall of the back stairs 
lobby, where httle Mary Plowden, when in disgrace 
with her mamma, used to climb up, and interrupt the 
melancholy occupations of King James, as he sat in 
his closet below, by tapping and preferring her tearful 
petitions for him to send for her from her penitentiary, 
and thus succeeded in obtaining an honourable enfran- 
chisement ! 

Every chamber, hall, and corridor, had once its 
pretty tradition or histonette connected with the 
widowed queen and children of James, and their ad- 
herents, which one or two of the surviving relics of 
the old regeme in St Germams remember to have heard 
from the hps of the unfortunate Jacobite tenants of 
the royal chateau, stately widows, and ancient spin- 
sters, 

** All of houses so noble, so stainless, so old, 

That one drop of their blood was wosth ounces of gold ,” 
whose parents had been of the household of Queen 
Mary Beatnce, and having lost their posscssions i 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, for their adherence to 
the cause of the wlute rose of Stuart, she had with 
ber dymg breath obtamed for them the pnvilege of 
continuing to occupy her apartments in the palace till 
the restoration of her son to the throne of Gieat 
Britain, an event which, probable as the unpopular 
mannersand conduct of George I rendered it, was never 
to occur. so the noble Biitish refugees renamed undis- 
¢urbed in this palatial shelter, for more than half a cen- 
tury after the death of their royal mistress, and kept the 
state apartments, and especially her bedchamber, m 
precisely the same state as if they had expected her 
return from Chaillot. All these tond memonials were 
swept away at tho time of the first French revolution 
The paintings, the murrors, the tapestry, have all been 
torn from the walls Sofas, tabourcts, fauteuils, dra- 
peries, and curtains have vanished, leaving everything 
bare and desolate, but still the alcove 1emeus where 
the bed once stood—that alcove where the tender 
scene of tho first meeting between the royal fugitives 
took place, after the perils of their separate escape 
from England, on which occasion the satlor-king 
astonished the ceremonious French courtiers and their 
sovereign, by clasping bis consort to his bosom, and 
kissing her fondly before them all 

There, also, 18 the closet where Mary Beatrice, 
after she had been compelled by the priests to lave 
the bedside of her dying lord, came to keep hei anxious 
vigils unseen, and listened with suspended breath to 
his laborious respiration In the same alcove she 
herself died, m the tlurtieth year of her exile, and 
the seventeenth of her sorrowful widowhood, afte: 
enduring the severest bodily suffermgs The windows 
of that chamber look towards the forest, and upon the 
arcades of chesnut trees in the parterre those trees 
were in all the pride of their early May verdure, when 
the poor queen looked her last upon them. 

A vaulted niche near the stairs, resembling a shrine, 
contamng a small grey-and-white marble altar, was 





(1) See the lie of Queen Mary Beatrice Queens of England, | 
vol. ix. pp. 333, 334. P | 


pointed out as the private oratory of the Queen ot 
England; the Commandant bowed Ins head, cvoesed 
himself, and whispered a prayer, as we passed. 

We visited the beautiful chapel royal of the kings 
and queens of France, where the unfortunate James 
of England was seized with apoplexy dunng the pri- 
formance of the anthem, the first words! of wluch were 
too painfully applicable to his ewn case. 

The mutations of time, the changes of publie opmion, 
at the close of the last century involved the roy1l 
hly of Bourbon in a like rum with that of the white 
rose of Stuart The age of succession wars is over, 
but the memory of those histouic flowers, and all their 
chivalne and romantic associations, will long continue 
to flourish at St Germains en Laye, where Jacobite 
songs are sung with as much animation as if the royal 
exiles still kept court im the chateau and promenaded 
on the terrace on summer cveumngs, surrounded by 
that devoted httle English world over wluch they 
reigned im the midst of the empire of France 

Those who arc old-fashioned enough to chensh the 
now exploded notion, that kings are the vicegerents 
of the highest source from which human power can 
be derived, and that there can be no security for the 
sacred rights of hbe:ty and private property, in the 
stormy passions and frequent changes wluch attend te- 
publican governments, the desolation of the ancient 
abodes of royalty to which recollections hkhe those 
which linger round the chateau of 8t Germains ae 
attached cannot be contemplated without regret 

The fate of the Palais Royal and the Tuileries 
ought not to surprise those who thus, with selfish but 
purblind policy, have systematically laboured to efface 
the veneration of the people of France for everything 
connected with the chivalry of royulty Verily, they 
have had their reward. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 


AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON 


JOUBNALL 

Forest Hill, Oxon May lef, 16'S 

* * ® Seventeenth birth-daye. <A gypme 
woman at y* gate woulde faine have tolde my fortune, 
but mother chased her away, saying she had doubtlesse 
harboured m some of y* low houses in Oxford, and 
mighte bring us y* plague. Coulde have cried for 
vexation , she had promised to tell me y* colour of 
my husband’s eyes, but mother says she believes | 
shall never have one I am soe sillie. Father gave mr a 
gold prece. Dear mother is chafed, methinks, touching 
this debt of five hundred pounds, which father says ne 
knows not how to pay. Indeed, he sayd, overnighte, 
his whole personal estate amounts to but five hundred 


(1) “ Remember, O Lord, what is come upon us, Consider, and 
behold our reproac> ur inberitance 1s turned to strangers, our 
houses to aliens “ 
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melancholy attempts of our own hapless Stuarts to 
support the dignity of British royalty in exile aud in 
poverty. 

The dormitories of the prisoners are in this gal 
lery ; a long line of separate cells, each about seven 
feet square, containing a folding bedstead, with mat- 
tress, & and a wooden scat. They were clean, 
cheerful, and airy. 

Over the door of each cell was written the name of 
the prisoner hy whom it was occupied, and the period 
of incarceiation to which he had been sentenced 
I was told that both the ngour of the imprisonment 
and the length of its duration might be mitigated by 
goodconduct Observing that a sentence of confine- 
ment for twenty years was decreed to the tenants of 
two of these cells, 1 inquired what had been the 
offence for which so severe a penalty was inflicted 

The Commandant replied, “In both instances 
it was for murder One case was that of a private 
soldier, who had stabbed his commanding officer, but 
under circumstances of such intolerable piovocation, 
that, although he had been found guilty and con- 
demncd to die, it had been considered proper to com- 
mute his senfence iuto twenty years’ imprisonment 
The other criminal was a young soldier of the garri- 
son of Toulon, who had, m a tiansport of jealous fury, 
murdered a girl to whom he had been engaged and on 
the point of mariiage, when she forsook him for ano- 
ther There had also been circumstances of an ex- 
tenuating character in his case, for 1t was well known 
that he had bcen passionately attached to the gul, a 
heartless coquette, who had ciuelly trifled with his 
happiness Fortunatcly for him, 1t happencd that the 
Princess de Joinville landed on the very morning 
appointed foi the execution of lus sentence, and the 
business being represented to her, she interceded for 
him with great carnestness, entreating that the day 
of her arrival in France might be marked by her be- 
coming instrumental in preserving the hfe of a fellow 
creature The petition of the illustrious and amiable 
young supplicant was granted, and the sentence of 
the condemned crimmal was commuted mio twenty 
years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary of St Ger- 
mains” None of the prisoners werein their cells, 
except two, who were busily employed in drawmg 
tableaux on the walls of those they occupied m black 
chalks. Several of the cells were thus adorned, 
some in coloured chalks, with pictures of battles , 
others with marie subjects, and funcy groups, exe- 
cuted im a bold free style 

The French have a fondness for artistical pursuits, 
and the national taste for deco.ating the interior of 
their domiciles extends to the humblest classes of 
society Where this melmation prevails it indicates 
a natural affection for the sacied ties and blameless 
joys of home, The coarsely engiaved prints or 
rade drawings, the beaupots, the little porcelain 
figures, the crosses, the hearts, the wreathes of :m- 
moréelies, with wluch we sec the rough walls of the 
one small apartment which contams the laborious 
artizan and lus family are adored, votive offerings 


to the Lares and Penates of that lowly but happy 
household, are they not pleasant thmgs to look 
upon P 

The experience of every cottage visitor in England 
will testify that a neat clean house seldom shelters 
vicious inmates It1s m the squalid haunts of dirt 
and sloth that crime abounds The broken case- 
ments stuffed with filthy rags, the unwashed floor, the 
murky walls, the fragments of black tobacco pipes, 
the greasy pack of cards, garmshing the dusty chim- 
ney-plece, are not these unmistakeable indications of 
the abodes of the sluggard sottish husband, the cruel 
father, the hopeless, torpid, or 1t may be funous slat- 
tein, his wife, and their miserable biood, who tind the 
kennel and the sewer places of agreeable recreation in 
comparison to the horrors of their home—a home 
which 1s, mm sooth, a nursery for the jau. 

It 1s from such scenes that the felon, the disturber 
of the public peace, and the murdeier, emanate, not 
only in Paris, in London, and all great towns, but 
even in the rural districts, the by-ways as well as 
the highways of life 

The prisoners in the St Germains Pemtentiary were 
judiciously encouraged to employ their hours of re- 
laxation im innocent or useful pursuits, such occupa- 
tions being, gencrally speaking, of an unproving and 
refining nature, calculated to divert the attention of 
‘rring and unhappy creatures from dwelling on subjects 
of guilty contemplation, either in retrospect or per- 
spective 

Nothing can be more unfavourable to the reception 
of moral or 2eligious impressions than the torpor of 
the mental and physical poweis—the atrophy of the 
oul which 1s produced by despair,—the obtuse despair 
of the sullen, hopeless, and refractory criminal No 
human creature, however guilty, ought to be depnved 
of hope, or treated as if beyond the pale of Christian 
charity, because such severity 1s contrary to the wisdom 
and goodness of our heavenly Father, who hath said, 

‘1 will have mercy and not sacrifice ” 

The prisoners when at work were employed chiefly 
as sadlers, tailors, shoemakers, cap-makers, and hosiers 
The graud hall of presence, or throuc-10om, was the 
principal atelier of the tailors and doanetzers It was 
not without regret that I saw this magnificent apart- 
ment devoted to such a purpose The folding doors 
by which it had formerly communicated with the bed- 

hamber once occupied by James II. and his queen, 
the lovely and unfortunate Mary Beatnce, have been 
walled up, so that we had to go round by a darksome 
labyrinth of mysterious staircases and passages, called 
‘the queen’s back-stairs,” connected with what had 
been the apartments of the bedchamber women and 
maids of honour m waiting on “La Reme d’ Angle- 
terre ” 

M le Commandant, who was perfectly famihar with 
the local traditions pertaming to the residence of the 
exiled Stuarts in the chateau, obliged me with somc 
interesting information on the subject. 

It seemed as if I had stepped back into the first 
year of the last century, when I identified the small 
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square window, in the sloping wall of the back stairs 
lobby, where little Mary Plowden, when in disgrace 
with her mamma, used to climb up, and interrupt the 
melancholy occupations of King James, as he sat in 
his closet below, by tapping and preferring her tearful 
petitions for him to send for her from her penitentiary, 
and thus succeeded in obtaining an honourable enfran- 
chisement ! 

Every chamber, hall, and corridor, had once its 
pretty tradition or lnstonette connected with the 
widowed queen and children of James, and their ad- 
herents, which one or two of the surviving relics of 
the old regime m St Germains remember to have heard 
from the lips of the unfortunate Jacobite tenants of 
the royal chateau, stately widows, and ancient spin- 
sters, 

** All of houses so noble, so stainless, so old, 

That one drop of their blood was worth ounces of gold ,” 
whose parents had been of the household of Queen 
Mary Beatrice, and having lost their possessions in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, for their adherence to 
the cause of the white rose of Stuart, she had with 
her dying breath obtamed for them the privilege of 
continuing to occupy her apartments im the palace till 
the restoration of her son to the throne of Gicat 
Britain, an event which, probable as the unpopular 
mannersand conduct of George I rendered it, was never 
to occur. so the noble British refugees remamed undis- 
turbed in this palatial shelter, for more than half a cen- 
tury after the death of their royal mistress, and kept the 
state apartments, and especially her bedchamber, m 
precisely the same state as if they had expected her 
return from Chaillot. All these fond memouials weie 
swept away at the time of the first French revolution 
The paintings, the miriors, the tapestry, have all been 
torn from the walls Sofas, tabourets, fauteuils, dra- 
peries, and curtams have vanished, leaving everything 
bare and desolate; but still the alcove 1emuens where 
the bed once stood—that alcove where the tender 
scene of the first meeting between the royal fugitives 
took place, after the perils of thew sepaiate escape 
from England, on which occasion the sailor-king 
astonished the ceremonious Fiench courtiers and their 
sovereign, by clasping his consort to his bosom, and 
kissing her fondly before them all 

There, also, 13 the closet where Mary Beatrice, 
after she had been compelled by the priests to lave 
the bedside of her dymg lord, came to keep hei anxivus 
vigus unseen, and listened with suspended breath to 
his laborious respiration In the same alcove she 
herself died, m the thirtieth year of her exile, and 
the seventeenth of her sorrowful widowhood, after 
enduring the severest bodily suffermgs. The windows 
of that chamber look towards the forest, and upon the 
arcades of chesnut trees in the parterre . those trees 
were 10 all the pride of their early May verdue, when 
the poor queen looked her Jast upon them. 

A vaulted niche near the stairs, resembling a shrine, 
contaming a small grey-and-white marble altar, was 


(1) See the lie of Queen Mary Beatrice Queens of England, 
vol. ix. pp. 383, 334. ¢ 


pointed out as the private oratory of the Queen a1 
England ; the Commandant bowed his head, cvos-cil 
himself, and whispered a praycr, as we passed. 

We visited the beautiful chapel royal of the kings 
and queens of France, where the unfortunate James 
of England was seized with apoplexy during the per- 
formance of the anthem, the first words' of which were 
too painfully applicable to his ewn case. 

The mutations of time, the changes of publie opmion, 
at the close of the last century involved the royal 
hly of Bourbon in a hke rum with that of the white 
rose of Stuart The age of succession wars is over, 
but the memory of those historic flowers, and all their 
chivalric and romantic associations, will long continue 
to flourish at St Germains en Laye, where Jacobite 
songs are sung with as much animation as if the royal 
exiles still hept court m the chateau and promenaded 
on the terrace on summer cveuings, surrounded by 
that devoted little English world over which they 
reigned in the midst of the empire of France 

Those who are old-fashioned enough to cherish the 
now exploded notion, that kings are the viccgerents 
of the highest source from which human power can 
be derived, and that there can be no security for the 
sacred rights of libeity and private propeity, in the 
stormy passions and frequent changes which attend 1e- 
publican governments, the desolation of the ancient 
ubodes of royalty to which recollections lhe those 
which linger round the chateau of 8t Germains are 
attached cannot be contemplated without regiet 

The fate of the Palais Royal and the Twleries 
ought not to surprise those who thus, with selfish but 
purblind policy, have systematically laboured to efface 
the veneration of the people of France for everything 
connected with the chivalry of royalty Verily, they 
have had their reward. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 


AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON 





JOUBNALL 

Porest 11i!, Oxon May laf, 16'3 

* * © SevenTeentn birth-daye. A gypsie 
woman at y* gate woulde fuine have tolde my fortune , 
but mother chased her away, saying she had doubtlessc 
harbourcd in sume of y* low houses in Oxford, and 
mighte bring us y* plague Coulde have cried for 
vexation, she had promised to tell me y* colour of 
my husband’s eyes; but mother says she believes | 
shall never have one. I am soe sillie. Father gave me a 
gold piece Dear mother ts chafed, methinks, touching 
this debt of five hundred pounds, which father says he 
knows not how to pay. Indeed, he sayd, overnighte, 
his whole personal estate amounts to but five hundred 


()) “ Remember, O Lord, what is come upon us. Consider, and 
behold our reproach ‘sur inheritance is turned to strangers, our 
houses to aliens “ 
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pounds, his timber and wood to four hundred more, 
or thereabouts ; and the tithes and messuages o! 
Whateley are no great matter, being mortgaged for 
about as much moore, and he hath lent sights of money 
to them that won’t pay, so “tis hard to be thus prest 
Poor father! ’twas good of him to give me this gold 
piece. 





May 2nd —Cousin Rose married to Master Roger 
Agnew. Present, father, mother, and brother of Rose 
Father, mother, Dick, Bob, Harry, and I, Squire Paice 
and his daughter Audrey; an olde aunt of Master 
Roger’s, and one of his cousins, a stiffe-backed man 
with large eares, and such a long nose! Cousin Rose 
looked bewtifulle—pitie so faire a girl s¢ marry so 
olde a man—’tis thoughte he wants not manie years 
of fifty. 





7th.—New misfortunes in y* poultrie yarde. Poor 
mother’s loyalty cannot stand y* demands for her best 
chickens, ducklings, &c, for y° use of his My?’s 
officers since the kmg hath beene in Oxford She 
accuseth my father of having beene wonne over by a 
few faire speeches to be more of a royalist than his 
natural temper inchineth him to, which, of couse, he 
will not admit. 





8¢4.— Whole day taken up m a visit to Rose, now 
a week married, and growne quite matronlie already. 
We reached Sheepscote about an hour before noone 
A long, broade, strait walke of green turf, planted 
with hollyoaks, sunfloweis, etc, and some earlier 
flowers alrcadie in bloom, led up to y* rusticall porch 
of a truly farm-like house, with low gable roofs, a 
long lattice window on either side y* doore, and three 
casements above Such, and no more, 1s Rose’s 
house! But she is happy, for she came running 
forthe, soe soone as she hearde Clover’s feet, and 
helped me from my saddle all smiling, tho’ she had 
not expected to see us. We had curds and creame; 
and she wished it were the time of strawbernies, for 
she sayd they had large beds, and then my father 
and y* boys went forthe to looke for Master Agnew 
Then Rose took me up to her chamber, smging 
as she went, and y* long, low room was sweet 
with fowers. Sayd I, “‘ Rose, to be mistress of this 
pretty cottage, *twere hardlie amisse to marry a man 
as olde as Master Roger.” ‘Olde !” quoth she, “ deare 
Moll, you must not deeme him olde; why, he 1s but 
forty-two; and am not I twenty-three?” She 
lookt soe earneste and hurte, that I coulde not but falle 


a laughing. 


8¢4.—Mother gone to Sandford. She hopes to get 
uncle John to lend father this money. Father says she 
may ¢ry. "Tis harde to discourage her with an 
ironicalle smile, when she is domg alle she can, and 
more than manie women woulde, to help father in his 
diffieultie ; but suche, she sayth somewhat bitterlie, 1s 
the lot of our sex. She bade father mind that she had 
brought him three thousand pounds, and askt what 


had come of them. Answered; helped to fille y* 
mouths of nine healthy children, and stop ye mouth 
of an eame husband; soe, with a kiss, made it up. I 
have y°* keys, and am left mustresse of alle, to my 
greate contentment; but ye children clamour for 
sweetmeats, and father sayth, “remember, Moll, dis- 
cretion is y* better part of valour.” 

After mother had left, went mto y* paddock, to 
feed y* colts with bread; and while they were putting 
their noses mto Robin’s pockets, Dick brought out 
y° two ponies, and set me on one of them, and we had 
& mad scamper through y* meadows and down y* 
lanes ; Ileading. Just at y* turne of Holford’s close, 
came shorte upon a gentleman walking under y* 
hedge, clad in a sober, genteel suit, and of most 
beautifulle countenance, with hair like a woman’s, of 
a lovely pale brown, long and silky, falling over hus 
shoulders I nearhe went over him, for Clover’s hard 
forehead knocked agaynst his chest; but he stoode 1t 
hike a rock, and lookinge firste at me and then at Dick, 
he smiled and spoke to my brother, who seemed to 
know him, and turned about and walked by us, some- 
times stroaking Clover’s shaggy mane. I felte alittle 
ashamed, for Dick had sett me on y* poney just as I 
was, my gown somewhat too shorte for nding however, 
I drewe up my feet and let Clover mbble a little grasse, 
and then got rounde to y* neare side, our new com- 
panion stille between us. He offered me some wild 
flowers, and askt me theire names; and when I tolde 
them, he sayd I knew more than he did, though he 
accounted himselfe a prettie fayre botaniste: and we 
went on thus, talkmg of y* herbs and simples in y* 
hedges, and I sayd how pretiie some of theire names 
were, and that methought, though Adam had named 
alle y¢ animals in Paradise, perhaps Eve had named alle 

flowers He lookt earnesthe at me, on this, and 
muttered “ pretiie.’ Then Dick askt of him news 
from London, and he spoke, methought, reservedhie ; 
‘ver and anon turning his bight, thoughtfulle eyes 
on me. At length, we parted at y* turn of y* lane. 

I askt Dick who he was, and he told me he was one 
Mr. John Milton, y* party to whom father owed five 
hundred pounds. He was y* sonne of a Buckingham- 
shire gentleman, he added, well connected, and very 
scholarlike, but affected towards y* Parhament. His 
grandsire, a zealous papiste, formerly hved in Oxon, 

nd disinherited y*® father of this gentleman for 
abjuring y* Romish faith 

When I found how faire a gentleman was father’s 

editor, [ became y® more interested in deare mother’s 
successe. 


May 13th —Dhick began to harpe on another ride to 
Sheepscote this morning, and persuaded father to let 
him have y* bay mare, soe he and I started at aboute ten 
o” the clock. Arrived at Master Agnew’s doore, found 
it open, no one in parlour or studdy; soe Jick tooke 

* horses rounde, and then we went straite thro’ y* 
house, into y* garden behind, which is on a rising 
ground, with pleached alleys and turfen walks, and a 
peep of y* church thgough y* trees’ A lad tolde us his 
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mistress was with the bees, soe we walked towards y' 
hives; and, from an arbour hard by, hearde a 
murmur, tho’ not of bees, issuing. In this rusticall 
bowre, found Roger Agnew reading to Rose and to Mr. 
Milton. Thereupon ensued manie cheerfulle saluta- 
tions, and Rose proposed returnmg to y* house, but 
Master Agnew sayd it was pleasanter in the bowre, 
where was room for alle; soe then Rose offered to 
take me to her chamber to lay aside my hoode, and 
promised to send a junkett into y* arbour; where- 
on Mr. Agnew smiled at Mr. Milton, and sayd some 

what of “ neat-handed Philhs.” 

As we went alonge, I tolde Rose I had seene her 
guest once before, and thought him a comely, pleasant 
gentleman. She laught, and sayd, “Pleasant ? why, 
he is one of y* greatest scholars of our time, and 
knows more languages than you or I ever hcarde of ” 
I made answer, “That may be, and yet mht not 
ensure his bemg pleasant, but rather y* contrary, for 
I cannot reade Greeke and Latin, Rose, hke you ” 
Quoth Rose, “ But you can reade English, and he hath 
writ some of y* loveliest English verses you ever 
hearde, and hath brought us a new composure this 
morning, which, Roger, bemg his olde college fiend, 
was discussing with him, to my greate pleasure, when 
you came. After we have eaten y* junkett, he shall 
beginne it again” “‘By no means,” said I, “for I love 
talking more than reading.” However, it was not soe 
to be, for Rose woulde not be foy!cd; and as it woulde 
not have been good manners to decline y* hearinge in 
presence of y° poet, I was constrayned to suppresse a 
secret yawne and feign attention, though, truth tosay, it 
sooue wandered , and, during y* laste halfe hour, I sat 
in a compleat dreame, tho’ not unpleasant one. Roger 
having made an end, ’twas diverting to heare him 
commending y¢ ptece unto y¢ author, who as gravely 
accepted it, yet, with nothing fullesome about the one, 
or misproud about y* other. Indeed, there was a 
sedate sweetnesse in yt poet’s wordes as well as 
lookes , and shortlie, waiving y* discussion of his ownc 
composwies, he beganne to talke of those of other 
men, as Shakspeare, Spenser, Cowley, Ben Jonson, 
and of Tasso, aud Tasso’s friend the Marquis of Villa, 
whome, 1t appeared, Mr Milton had knowledge of in 
Italy. Then he askt me, woulde I not willingly have 
seene y® country of Romeo and Juliet, and prest to 
know whether I loved poetry; but finding me loath 
to tell, sayd he doubted not I preferred romances, and 
that he had read manie, and loved them dearly too 
I sayd, I loved Shakspeaie’s plays better than Sidney’s 
Arcadia, on whick he cried “righte,” and drew nearer 
to me, and woulde have talked at greater length, but, 
knowing from Rose how learned he was, I feared to 
shew him I was a silhe foole; soe, hke a silhe foole, 
held my tongue. 

Diner; eggs, bacon, roast ribs of lamb, spinach, 
potatoes, savoury pie, a Brentford puddimg, and 
cheesecakes What a pretty housewife Rose 1s! | 
Roger’s plain hospitalitie and scholarlie discourse , 
appeared to much advantage. He askt of news from 
Paris; and Mr. Milton spoke much of y* Swedish | 


ambassadonr, Dutch by birth; a man renowned for his 
learning, magnanimity, and misfortunes, of whome he 
had seene much. He told Rose and me how this 
Mister Van der Groote had beene unjusthe caste into 
prison by his countrymen; and how his good wife had 
shared his captivitie and had tried to get his sentence 
reversed ; failing which, she contrived his escape m a 
big chest which she pretended to be full of heavie 
olde bookes. Mr Miulton concluded with the excla- 
mation, “ Indeede, there never was such a woman ;” on 
which, deare Roger, whome I beginne to love, quoth, 
“Oh yes, there are mame such,—we have two at table 
now.” Whereat, Mr Milton smiled. 

At leave-taking pressed Mr Agnew and Rose to 
come and see us soone, and Dick askt Mr Milton to 
see y° bowling greene. 

Ride home, delightfulle. 





14¢h.—Thought, when I woke this morning, I had 
been dreaminge of St. Paul let down y® wall in a 
basket ; but founde, on more closely examining the 
matter, *twas Grotius carried down y* ladder m a 
chest , and mcthought I was his wife, Ieamnge from 
y* window above, and crying to y* souldiers, ‘“ Have 
a care, have a care!” “Tis eertayn I shoulde have 
betraied him by an ovei-anxictie. 

Resolved to give futher a Sheepscote dinner, but 
Margery affirmed y* hauuch woulde no longer keepe, 
so was foreed to have it drest, though meanmge to 
have kept it for companie. Little Kate, who had 
been out alle y* morning, came in with her lap fulle of 
butter-burs, the which I was glad to see, as mother 
esteemes them a sovereign remedie ’gainst y* plague, 
which 1s Lke to be nfe in Oxford this summer, the 
citie being so overcrowded on account of lis My’. 
While Jaying them out on y® stille-room floor, im 
bursts Robin to say Mr. Agnew and Mr Milton were 
with father at y* bowlmg greenc, and woulde dine here. 
Sce was glad Margery had put down y* haunch. 
‘Twas past one o’ the clock, however, before it coulde 
be sett on table, and 1 had just run up to pin on my 
carnation knots, when I hearde them alle come in 
discoursing mermilie. 

At dinner Mr Milton askt Robin of his studdies; 
and I was in payne for y* deare boy, knowing him to 
be better affected to his out-doore reercations than to 
lus booke, but he answered boldhie he was in Ovid, 
and I] Jookt in Mr Milton’s face to guesse was that 
goode scholarship or no, but he turned it towards 
my father, and sayd he was trymg an experiment on 
two young nephews of his owne, whether y* readig 
those authors that treate of physical subjects mighte not 
advantage them more than y* poets, whereat my 
father jested with him, he being himselfe one of the 
fraternitic he seemed to despise. But he uphelde his 
argumeute so bravelie, that father listencd m carneste 
silence Meantime, the cloth bemg drawne, and I m 
feare of remaming over long, was avised to withdrawe 
myselfe earhe, Robin following, and begging me to gne 
downe to y* fish-ponds. Afterwards alle y* others 
joyned us, and we sate on 5° steps till the sun went 
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down, when, the horses being broughte round, our 
guests teoke leave without returning to y* house. 
Father walked thoughtfullie home with me, leaning on 
my shoulder, and spake little. 

15¢4.—After writing y® above last night, in my 
chamber, went to bed and had a most heavenlie 
dreame. Methoughte it was brighte, brizhte moon- 
lighte, and I was walking with Mr. Multon on a 
terrace,—not oxr terrace, but in some outlandish 
place ; and it had flights and flights of green marble 
steps, descending, I cannot tell how farre, with stone 
figures and vases on everie one. We went downe and 
downe these steps, till we cume to a faire piece of 
watar, still m y* moonlighte, and then, methoughte, 
he woulde be taking leave, and sayd much aboute 
absence and sorrowe, as tho’ we had knowne eache other 
some space, and alle that he sayd was delightfulle 
to heare. Of a suddain we hearde ones, as of dis- 
tresse, in a wood that came quite down to y* water’s 
edge, and Mr. Milton sayd, “ Hearken !” and then, 
** There 1s some one being slaine in y* woode, I must 
goe to rescue him ;” and soe, drewe lus sword and ran 
off Meanwhile, y® cries contuwued, but I did not 
seeme to mind them much, and, looking stedfastlie 
downe into y* cleare water, coulde see to an im- 
measurable depth, and beheld, oh, rare !—gurls sitting 
on glistenmg rocks, far downe beneathe, combing 
and braiding their brighte hair, and talking and 
laughing, oule I coulde not heare aboute what. And 
theire kirtlea were hike spun glass, and thene bracelets 
coral and pearl, and I thought it the farest sight that 
eyes coulde see. But, alle at once, the cries m y* 
wood affnghted them, for they started, looked upwards 
and alle aboute, and began swimming thro’ y° cleare 
water so fast, that it became troubled and thick, and 
I coulde see them noe more, Then I was aware that 
y® voices in the wood were of Dick and Harry, calling 
for wa; and IJ soughte to answer, “Jlere!” but my 
tongue was heavie. Then I commenced running 
towards them, through ever so manie greene paths, 
im y* wood; but stille, we coulde never meet; and I 
began to see grinning faces, neither of man nor beaste, 
peeping at me through y* trees; and one and another 
of them called me by name, and in greate feare and 
paine I awoke! 

* * * Btrange things are dreames. Dear 
mother thinks much of them, and sayth they oft por- 
tend comimg events. My father holdeth y* opimon 
that they are rather made up of what hath alreadie 
come te passe; but surelie naught hke this dreamo of 
mine hath in ame part befallen me hithertoe ? 

* * © What strange fuble or masque were they 
reading that day at Sheepscote? I mnnd not. 





20¢4.—Too much busied of late, to write, though 
much hath happened which I woulde fain remember. 
Dined at Shotover yesterday. Met mother, who 1s 
coming home in a day ur two, but helde short speech 
with me aside concerning housewifery. The Aguews 
there, of course: alsoe Mr. Milton, whom we have 
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seene continuallie, lately; and I know not how it 
shoulde be, but he seemeth to like me. Father affecte 
him much, but mother loveth him not. She hath 
seene little of him: perhaps the less the better. 
Ralph Hewlett, as usnall, forward in his rough 
endeavours to please; but, thongh no scholar, I have 
yet sense enough to prefer Mr Miulton’s discourse to 
his. ® * * * | wish I were fonder of studdy; but, 
since it cannot be, what need to vex ? Some are born 
of one mind, some of another. Rose was alwaies for her 
booke : aud, had Rose beene no scholar, Mr Agnew 
woulde, may be, never have given her a second 
thoughte: bnt alle are not of y* same way of thinking. 


* © © A few lines received from mother’s 
** spoilt boy,” as father hath called brother Bull, ever 
since he went a soldiering Blurred and mis-spelt as 
they are, she will pmze them Truhe, we are none of 
us grate hands at the pen; *tis well 1 make this my 
copie-booke 

* * #* Oh, strange event! Can this be hap- 
pinesse ? Why, then am I soe feared, soe mazed, soe 
prone to weeping? I woulde that mother were here 
Tiord have mercie on me a sinfulle, silie girl, and 
guide my steps anghte 

* * #® Tt seemes hke a dreame, (I have done 
noughte but dreame of late, I think,) my gomg along 
y* matted passage, and hearing voices in my father’s 
chamber, just as my hand was on y® latch; and my 
withdrawing my hand, and gomg softhe away, though 
I never paused at distur bmg nm before; and, after I 
had beene a full hour m y¢ stille room, turning over 
ever soe manic trays full of dried herbs and flowen- 
leaves, hearing him come forthe and call, “ Moll; deare 
Moll, where are you?” with I know not what of 
strange in y* tone of his voice; and my running to 
him hastihe, and lus drawing me into lis chamber, and 
closing y® doore. Then he takes me round y* waiste, 
and remains quite silent awhile, I gazing on him so 
strangelie ' and at length, he says with a kind of sigh, 
“hou art mdeed but young yet! scarce seventeen,— 
and fresh, as Mr. Milton says, as the earlie May, too 
tender, forsooth, to leave us yet, sweet child! But 
what wilt say, Moll, when [ tell thee that a well- 
esteemed gentleman, whom as yet indeed I know too 
httle of, hath craved of me accegs to y* house as one 
that woulde win your favour ?” 

Thereupon, such a suddain faintness of y° spiritts 
overtooke me, (a thmg I am noe way subject to,) 
as that I fell down in a swound at father’s feet; and 
when I came to myselfe agayn, my hands and feet 
seemed full of prickles, and there was a hummung, os of 
Rose’s bees, jn mune ears. Lettice and Margery were 
tending of me, and father watching me full of care; 
but soe sooue as he saw me open mine eyes, he bade the 
maids stand aside, and sayd, stooping over me, 
“ Enough, dear Moll, we will talk noe more of this at 
present”? ‘“Onhe just tell me,” quoth I, in a 
whisper, “who it is” ‘“Guesse,” sayd he. “J 
cannot,” I softlie replied; and, with the lis, came 
such a rush of bload to my cheeks as betraed me. “J 
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am sure you have thongh,” sayd deare father gravelie, | much, and sce weli, that, after alle my father’s bidding 


‘and I neede not say it is Mr. Milton, of whome I 
know little more than you doe, and that is not enough 
On the other hand, Roger Agnew sayth that he is one 
of whome we can never know too much, and there is 
somewhat ahont lim whuch inclines me to believe it ” 
“What will mother say?” interrupted I Thereat 
father’s countenance changed, and he hastilie answered, 
*‘Whatever she hikes I have an answer for her, and 
a question too;” and abiuptle left me, bidding 
me keepe myselfe quiet 

But can IT? Oh, no! Father hath sctt a stone 
rolling, unwitting of its course It hath prostiated me 
in y* first instance; and will, I misdoubt, hurt my 
mother Father 1s bold enow im her absence, but 
when she comes back will leave me to face her anger 
alone, or else, make such a stir to shew that he 1s 
not governed by a woman, as wille make things worse 
Meanwhile, how woulde [ have them® Am I[ most 
pleased or payned ? «lismayed or flattered ? Ludecd, 1 
Lnow not 

* * #* Tam soc sorry to have swooned Needed 1 
have done it, merelic to heare there was one who 
soughte my favour? Aye, but one soc wise! so 
thoughtfulle ! so unlike me! 

Bectime, s«ame daye 

* * * Who knowcth what a daye will brug 
forth? After wnting y* above, I sate lhe one stupid, 
rummating on I know not what, except on y* unhke- 
hhood that one soe wise woulde trouble himselfe to 
secke for aught aud yet fal to ez After abiding a 
long space 1n mine owne chamber, alle below scemmg 
still, I began to wonder shoulde we dine aloue or not, 
und to have ahundred hot aud cold fitts of hope and feare 
Thought I, if Mr Milton comes, assuredlie I cannot 
goe dowu, but yet I must, but yet I will not; but 
yet y* best wall be to conduct myselfe as though 
nothing had happened, and, as he secms to have kft 
the house Jong ago, maybe he hath returned to 
Sheepscote, or even to London 


me keepe quiete and take my tune, and nine owne 
resolution to think much and long, he never rested till 
he had changed y* whole appearance of things, and 
made me promise to be his, wholly aud trulie —And 
oh' I feare I have been too quickly wonne! 





Afay 23d. At leaste, so sayeth the calendar: but 
with meat hath beene trulie an Apnl daye, alle snules 
andteares And now my spintts ate soe perturbed and 
dismaid, as that I know not whether to weepe or ne, 
for methinks crying w® relieve me. At first waking 
this monung my nnd was elated at y* falsitie of wy 
mother’s notion, that no man of sense woulde think 
me worth y* having; and soe J got up too prone, | 
think, and came down too vain, for 1 had spent on 
unusuall time at y* glasse My sptritts, alsoe, wate 
sve unequall, that y* boys took notice of it, and it 
seemed as though I coulde breathe nowhere but out of 
doois; so the childien and 1 had a ie game of play 
m y* home-close, but ever and anon | kept looking 
towards y* road and listemmg for horses’ fect, til 
Robin sayd, “ Ono w* think y* king was commg,” 
but at last camo Mr Malton quite another way, 
walking through y* fields wath huge stiudes Kate 
saw him firste, and tolde mo, aud then sayd, “ What 
makes you look svc pale ?” 

* * i * # ® 

We sate a good space under the hawthorn hedge 
on ye biow of y® lull, lstemug to y* mower’s scythe, 
and the song of buds, which seemed enough for him, 
without talking; and as he spake uot, I helde my 
peace, till, with y* sun in my eyes, | was hike to drop 
asleep, which, a3 lus own face was /rom me, and 
towards y® landskip, he noted not. 1 was just aiming 
for mirthe’s sake to steale away, when he suddainlie 
turned about and fell to speaking of rusall Jife, 
happinesse, heaven, and such like, in a kind of rapture; 
then, with lus elbow half raising lim fiom y* grass, 


Oh that London! ; lay looking at me, then commenced humming or 


Shall I mdeede ever sec 11° and y* rare shops, and y*; smging I know not what strayn, but ’twas of ‘ begh 


play-houses, and St Paul’s, and y* Towre? But what 
and if that ever comes to puss” Must | leave home ? 
dear Forest Hill? and father and mother, and y* bovs® 
more especialhe Robm? Ah! but father will give 
me a long time to think of it He will, and must 
Then dimner-time came, and, with dmuer-time, 
uncle Hewlett and Ralph, Squire Paice and Mr Malton 
We had a huge sirlom, sce no feare of short commons 
I was not ill pleased to sce soe manie~ it gave me an 
excuse for holding my peace, but I coulde have wished 
for another woman _Llowever, father never thinks of 
that, and mother will soone be home After dinner 
y* elder men went to y® bowling-greene with Dick and 
Ralph ; the boys to y* fish ponds , and, or ever | was 
aware, Mr Milton was walking with me on the terrace 
My dreame came soe forcibly to nud, that my heart 
seemed to leap into my mouth, but he hept uway 
from y* fish-ponds, and from leave-taking, and from 
his momning discourse with my father, —- at least for 
awhile , but some way be gt round to 1t, and sayd soe 


occhi’ and ‘cluonia aurata,’ and he kept smiling the 
while he sang. 

Alter a time we went n-doors; and then came my 
firste pang: for father founde out how I had pledged 
wyselic overmghte; and for a moment looked sve 
grave, y' my heart misgave me for having beene soe 
hastie Jlowever, it soone passed off; deare father’s 
countenance cleared, and he even scemed merric at 
table , and soon after dinuer alle y* party dispersed 
save Mr. Milton, who loitered with me on y* turrace. 
After a short silence he excluimed, “ How guod 1 our 
God to us in alle his gifts! For imstance, in this gift 
of lore, whereby had he withdrawn from visible nature 
a thousand of its glonous features and gay colourings, 
we shoulde stille pussess, from ssthin, the means of 
throwing over her clouded face an entirchie different 
hue! while as it 1s, what was pleasing before now 
pleaseth more than ever! Is st not soe, sweet Moll ? 
May I express thy feelings as well as mine own, 
unblamed * or am | too adventurous? You are silent ; 
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well, then, let me believe that we think alike, and 
that the emotions of y* few laste hours have given such 
an impulse to alle that is high, and sweete, and deepe, 
and pure, and holy in our mnermoste hearts, as that 
we seeme now onlie firste to taste y° 4/e of fe, and 
to perceive how much nearer earth is to heaven than 
we thought! Is it soe? Is it not soe?” and I was 
constrayned to say, ‘‘ Yes,” at I scarcelie knew what ; 
grudginglie too, for I feared having once alreadie sayd 
** Yes” too soone. But he saw nought amisse, for he 
was expecting nought amisse , soe went on, most like 
truth and love that lookes c* speake or words sounde. 
**Oh, I know it, I feel 1t.—henceforthe there 1s a hfe 
reserved for us in which angels may sympathize. For 
this most excellent gift of love shall enable us to read 
together y° whole booke of sanctity and virtue, and 
emulate eache other in carrying 1t mto practice ; and 
as the wise Magians kept theire eyes steadfasthe fixed 
on y* star, and followed it nghte on, through rough 
and smoothe, soe we, with this bnght beacon, which 
indeed is set on fire of heaven, shall pass on through y* 
peacefull studdies, surmountcd adversities, and vic- 
torious agonies of life, ever looking steadfastlie up !” 

Alle this, and much more, as tedious to heare as to 
write, did I listen to, firste with flagging attention, 
next with concealed wearmesse ,—and as wearmesse, 
if mdulged, never 1s long concealed, 1t soc chanced, 
by ill-luck, that Mr Milton, suddainlie tumung lus 
eyes from heaven upon poor me, caughte, I can 
scarcelie expresse how slighte, an indication of dis- 
coinforte in my face, and instantlie a cloud crossed 
his owne, though as thi as that through which y° 
sun shines while 1t floats over him Oh, ’twas not of 
a moment! and yet ## that moment we scemed eache 
to have seene y° other, though but at a glance, under 
new circumstances —as though two persons at a 
masquerade had just removed theire masques and put 
them on agayn This gave me my seconde pang — 
I felt I had given him payn, and though he made as 
though he forgot it directly, and I tooke payns to 
make him forget it, I coulde never be quite sure 
whether he had 

* %** * My spintts were soe dashed by this, 
and by learning his age to be soe much more than I 
had deemed it, (for he 1s thirty-five! Who coulde 
have thoughte it ?) that I had, thenceforthe, the aire of 
being much more discreete and pensive than belong- 
eth to my nature, whereby he was, perhaps, well 
pleased As I became more grave he became more 
gay; soe that we met eache other, as it were, half- 
way, and became righte pleasant. If his countenance 
were comely before, 1t 1s quite heavenhe now, and 
yet I question whether my love mereaseth as ramdhe 
as my feare. Surelie my folly will prove as distaste- 
full to him, as Ins overmuch wisdom to me The 
dread of 1 hath alarmed me alreadie What has 
become, even now, of alle my gay visions of marriage, 
and London, and the play-houses, and the Towre ? 
They have faded away thus earhe, and in their place 
comes a foreboding of I can scarce say what. I am 
as if a child, receiving from some olde fary y* guft of 
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what seemed a fayre doll’s house, shoulde hastilie 
open y* doore thereof, and starte back at beholding 
nought withm but a huge cavern, deepe, high, and 
vaste; in parte glittering with glorious chrystals, and 
y* rest hidden in obscure darknesse. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 
GEOLOGICAL CHANGES OF OUR OWN TIME. 


Lyett, Darwin, and others, have lately collected 
and powerfully applied a curious class of facts, to 
prove the slow and contmuous upheaving or depres- 
sion of large tracts of land mm different parts of the 
world, m effect of subterranean changes going on 
underneath. The phenomenon belongs to our own 
time, as well as to anterior ages in the history of the 
globe In Sweden, for mstance, a lne traverses the 
southern part of that kingdom from the Baltic to the 
Cattegat, to the north of which, even as far as the 
North Cape of Europe, there 1s evidence, scarcely 
disputable in kind, that the land 1s gradually msmg at 
the average of nearly four feet in a century. while, to 
the south of this axial line, there are sumuar proofs of 
a slow subsidence of surface in relation to the level of 
the adjacent seas This, and various other examples 
of what may be termed secular changes of elevation, 
particularly m South America, and anudst the great 
coral foundations of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
have led the emment geologists just named to regard 
such slow progressive changes as the probable cause 
of many or most of those great aspects of the earth’s 
surface, which by others have been attributed to 
paroxysmal actions of subterranean forces, sudden, and 
violent in kind.— Quarterly Review. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE GEYSEBS. 
Descloiseaux and Bunsen, who visited Iceland in 
1846, found the temperature of the water of the 
Great Geyser, at a depth of seventy-two feet from the 
great pipe m which it mses, to be nearly thirty degrees 
above the boiling point. 


THE GREAT LISBON EARTHQUAKE. 


This phenomenon of 1755 spread one enormous 
convulsion over an area of 700,000 square nules— 
agitating by a single impulse the lakes of Scotland and 
Sweden, aud tle islands of the West Indian sea. 


THE TIAMES. 

This stream is utterly insignificant in its physical 
characters, but wonderful m all besides; diffusing 
more of power and activity over the whole earth than 
all other European rivers conjomed The basin of the 
Thames is one of 5000 square miles, its length with 
windings only 240 miles, or double its direct length; 
it recerves about twenty streams in its course; the 
fall, in 1ts navigable distance, from Lechlade to Lon- 
don, 1s 258 feet, or 21 inches per mile; its moan 
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velocity is two miles an hour; the quantity of water 
flowing into the tideway at Teddington 1337 cubic 
feet per second.— Renate. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 


Laplace concludes that the mean heat of the globe 
cannot be altered by one degree of Réaumur since 
the time of Hippaschus; masmuch as the dimensions 
of the globe would be thereby changed im a small 
amount, its angular velocity be creased or diminished, 
and a sensible difference be made in the length of the 
day,—which difference does not exist. 


LIGHT OF THE GLOW-WOERM. 


That the glow-worm emits her hght to lure her 
lover to her bower is but a poetic fiction; for the 
insect shines in its infant state, m that of the larva, 
and when in its aurelian condition. It appears fiom 
the observations of naturalists that these insects never 
exhibit ther hght without some motion of the body 
or legs. from this 1t would seem that the plospho- 
rescence was dependent upon some nervous action, 
regulated at pleasure by the insect, for it certainly 
has the power of obscuring it entirely If the glow- 
worm is crushed, and the hands or face are 1ubbed 
with it, luminous streaks, similar to those produced by 
phosphorus, appear They shine with greatly mcreased 
brilhancy in oxygen gas and in nitrous oxide From 
these facts, (askks Mr Hunt, m his charming work, 
entitled “‘The Poetry of Science,” just published, ) 
may we not infer that the process by wluch this 
luminosity is produced, whatever 11 may be, has a 
strong resemblance to that of respiration P 


VAST PLAINS OF THE EARTII 


A writer in the Quarteily Review thus graphically 
enumerates, as the mighty plains of the earth, the 
great sandy deserts of Sahara, and the saline steppes 
of Asia, and the stenle and “shingly plains of Pata- 
gonia. To these he adds the Pampas, forming a bare 
honzontal surface of nearly one thousand miles from the 
Atlantic to the Andes;—the Silvas of the Amazons, 
a dense tropical forest, covering a level more than 
half as large as Europe ,—the Llanos of the Ormoco, 
a plam of grass, twice as large as France, and flat as 
the surface of the sea ;—the vast prairies of North 
Amenica, stretching westward from the Mississippi to 
the Rocky Mountams ;—and the wide luxuriant plains 
of Hisdostan. 


AMOUNT OF ELECTRICITY DEVELOPED BY CHEMICAL 
ACTION. 


Faraday has shown that zinc and platinum wires, 
one-eighteenth of an inch in diameter, and about half 
an inch long, dipped into dilute sulphune acid, so 
weak that it is not sensibly sour to the tongue, 
will evolve more electricity in one-twentieth of a 
minute than is given by thirty turns of a large and ' 
powerful electrical machme m full action, a quantity, | 
which, if passed through the head of a cat, would be | 
sufficient to kill 1t as by a flash of lightning. Pur-| 
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suing this interesting mquiry still further, it is found 
that a single gram of water contains as much elec- 
| tricity as could be accumulated in 800,000 Leyder 
‘jars, each requrmg thirty tums of the large ma- 
| chine of the Royal Institution to charge it, a quan- 
‘faty equal to that which is developed from a charged 
, thunder-cloud. “ Yet we have it under perfect com- 
mand; can evolve, direct, and employ it at please, 
and when it has performed its full work of electio- 
lization, 1t has only separated the clements of a single 
grain of water.”—Huwt’s Poetry of Science. 


EARTHQUAKES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Milne records 116 carthquake shocks in 
England; 31 of which were along the south const, 
30 in Wales, 14 on the borders of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, and 139 shocks in Scotland, of which 
not fewer than 85, and these the most violent, oc- 
curred in the vicimity of Comne, m Stratherne ; m- 
dicating, without the proxumty of any volcanic 
action, some singular relation of this locality to sub- 
terrancan actions gomg on underneath 


FRESH WATER PLO\IL.sG UPON THE SEA. 


Captain Sabine found discoloured water, supposed 
to be that of the Amazon river, thice hundred miles 
distant m the ocean from the embouchure of that 
river. It was about 126 fect deep Its specific gra- 
vity was = 10201, and the specific gravity of the 
sea water = 10262 Thuis appears to be the greatest 
distance from land, at which river water has becn 
detected on the swiface of the occan. 


SIMPLICITY OF TILE LLECTROTYPE PROCESS, 


In the electrotype process it is not imdispensable 
to employ the somewhat complex arrangement of the 
battery we may take the stecl magnet, and, by me- 
chauieally disturbing the electneity it contains, we 
can produce a current through copper wires, which 
may be used, and 1s extensively employed, for mldimg 
aud silverng The magneto-electrical machine 1s 
employed in Birmingham for this purpose ; but. Messrs. 
Elkington state that they do not find 1t economical, 
or, rather, that the electro-precipitation is carricd on 
too slowly 


THE EARTH AN ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


The earth itself may be made a battery, as by con- 
necting wires with its mineral bodies currents of 
electricity have been collected, and those currents 
used for the production of clectrotype deposit. Thus 
has been done by Mr. Robert Were Fox, at a minc 
near Falmouth. By connecting two copper wires with 
two lodes, and bringing them, at the surface, into a 
cell containing a solution of sulphate of copper, this 
gentleman obtamed an electrotype copy of an engraved 
copper-plate.-Hunt’s Poetry of Sctence. 


GREAT ERUPTION OF THE SKAPTAHK JOKUI4.. 


Scarcely have we the record of any event like to 
this phenomenon, which devastated Iccland in 1783 ; 
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he year alee of the great Calabrian earthquake. A 
submarine volcano had been burning fiercely for many 
weeks in the ovgean, thirty miles from the south-west 
cape of Ivelaud. Ite rvs suddenly reased—the island 
was skaken by earthquakes for a time, when the vol- 
canio power abraptly broke forth again, at the distance 
of 150 tiles, among the perpetual snows of the 
Skaptar mountains, on a scale of terrific grandcur 
For many mouths the sun was wholly unseen im Ice- 
land,—vlouds of ashes were carned many hundred 
miles to sea, falling even in the Orkney Islands,— 
the liquid lava spread out mm some places to a breadth 
of twenty or thirty miles, filling up the beds of 
rivers, ahd of enormous thickuess, poured itself into 
the sea nearly fifty mies from the places of its erup- 
tion —Quarteriy Review. 


TERRIFIC LOSS OF LIFE. 


Herodotus states, that, in the formation of the 
great Red Sca canal, under Necho, no less than 
120,000 Egyptians perished, but does not say how: 
‘The cause of such a catastrophic,” savs Miss Fanny 
Corbeaux, “ may be surmised from the very nature of 
the operations. We have only to suppose a very 
probable casualty—that an unusually high mundation 
of the Nile broke through the newly-made embank- 
tents, and suddenly overwhelmed the workmen and | 
the works—to see thiough the truth of a statement 
which, under the ordmary process { diggmg a canal, 
Would appear almost fabulous.” 


BELL RINGING. 


It has been calculated that 1t would take nmety-one 
years to nng the changes upon twelve bells at the 
rate of two strokes to a second , the full changes upon 
twenty-four bells would occupy more than 117,000 
billions of years. 


GIGANTIC TABLE-LAND. 


In Europe, the best example of tlis formation is 
the central or Castihan plateau of Spain,—a level of 
somewhat more thun 2000 feet above the sea, but 
how insigmficant this compared with the great Gob: 
plain, oné of the tracts of tuble-tand of Central Asia, 
having a continuous surface of 300,000 square miles, 
(more than four times that of France,) and an elevation 
nearly equal to that of the highest of the Brit.sh 
mountains; or with those table-lands of the Andes, 
Quito, and Desaguadero, almost co-equal in arca with 
Treland, and, at the enormous height respectively of 
two miles rnd two miles and a half, affordmg a foun- 
dation to cities, villages, and the industrious works of 
met !--Quarterly Review. 


MAN IN AUSTRALIA 
Lieut -Col Sir Thomas Mitchell describes a native 
guide in the interior of Tropical Auetralia as a very 
perfect specimen of the gexus homo, and such as never 
is to be seen, except in the precincts of savage hfe, 
undegraded by any scale of graduated classes, and 
the countless bars these present to the free enjoymeut 
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of existence. His motions in walking were more 
graceful than can be imagined by any who have only 
secn the draped and shod animal. The deeply set, yet 
flexible spme, the taper form of the limbs, the ful- 
ness, yct perfect elasticity of the g/ufet muscles, the 
hollowness of the back, and symmetrical balance of 
the upper part of the torso, ornamented as 1t was, like 
a fine piece of carving, with raised scarifications most 
tastefully placed. such weie some of the characteristics 
of this perfect “‘ piece of work’? Compared with it, 
the civihzed animal, when considered merely im the 
hght of a specimen of uatural history—how mferor ! 
In vain might we look among thousands of that class 
fo. such tceth, such digestive powers; for such 
organs of sight, hcarmg, smelling, tasting, feeling , 
for such powers of running, climbing, or walking; 
for such full enjoyment of the limpid water, and of 
all that Nature provides for her children of the woods 

Such health and exemption from disease, such inten- 
sity of existence, in short, must be far beyond the 
enjoyments of civilized men, with all that art can do 
for them, and the proof of this 1s to be found in the 
failure of all attempts to persuade these free denizens of 
uncultivated earth to forsake 1t for the tilled ground. 


VAST STORES OF COAL IN NORTH AMERICA 


The coal-field of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohno, 
more than equals England in area, and the bed of 
coal, called the Rittsburg scam, ten feet m thickness, 
1s spread over an elliptical area, 225 miles in its 
greatest diameter, and 100 miles in breadth; a mass 
of this mineral, capable of supplying the world, long 
after the coal-mines of Britain have become extinct by 
time, 


ORIGIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It is cuious to reflect, that nearly four hundred 
years have elapsed synce Giovanni Battista Della Porta, 
a Neapolitan, invented the Camera Obscura, by the 
employment of which in aid of drawing, to obtain cor- 
rectly the relative position of objects, and to establish 
the true prmeiples of Imeur and aerial perspective, he 
may he said to have given rise to the researches of the 
discoverers of Photogiaphy Undoubtedly, many in- 
telligent men of that, aud of each succeeding age, and 
of our own generation, when witnegsing the perfection 
of the images of the camera,—the absolute correct- 
ness of outune, the cpitonnzing power of propo:tion, 
the beautiful gradation of tmt,—have felt acute reget 
that, mstead ct copying witha pencil, the pictues 
themselves could not be fixed upon the focal screen— 
as in the Photogiaphic art 

Chionde of silver, which if not itself the means of 
the art, has led to the de‘ection of the true ancients, 
was known to the alchemists, who stated that if poper 
be coated with it, and with the ad of a lens an object 
be thrown upon such paper, the shaded part will re- 
main white, whilst those parts on which the light rests 
will heeome black - again, that when an engraving is 
placed upon paper so prepared, the action of the sun’s 
rays will give an inverse representation thereof. 
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About the year 1802, Mr Wedgwood and Sir 
fumphry Davy experimented with the chlorate, the m- 
trate, and the muriate of silver, as a superfice on paper, 
or preferably on white leather, for copying paimtings 
on glass, and making profiles by the agency of hight 
They employed the camera-obscura and the solar 
microscope; but the pictures they produced soon 
vanished That engravings, the reticulated leaves of 
plants, and wimgs of insects, might thus be copied by 
contact m exposure to the different rays of the sun, 
had been vanously understood by chemists, and even 
by school-boys, for an uncertain period Still, the 
sdea of the combmation of the camera-obscura, and a 
superfice sensitive to the action of light, was hereby 
practically evolved. 

In 1814, Niepce, of Chalons-sur-Saone, began his 
researches “on the method of jizing the tmuge of 
objects by the action of light’? He was followed by 
Dacuerré, mm 1824, who combined with Niepce m 
1829 The latter died in 1833, and in 1839, Da- 
guerré, in conjunction with the son of Niepce, an- 
nounced his discovery at Paris, and, six months prior 
to the publication of the Daguerreotype process, M1 
Henry Fox Talbot announced his account of “ ‘The 
Art of Photogenic Drawing ” 


‘WONDERS OF THE SEA. 


It is difficult for the imagmation to compass ade- 
quately this great dommuon of occan on the globe, 
—ats vastness of connected surface, its depth, its 
tides and currents, 1ts eteinal movement of waves, its 
massive covering of ice within the polar circles, the 
profuse abundance of hfe withm its waters, the enoi- 
mous quantity of salt it holds in solution, eacceding 
m bulk and weight the solid land of all Europe 
Exammuing the natural divisions of this vast surface, 
the Pacific defines itself at once to the eye as the 
great ocean of the world, covermg more than fifty 
millions of square miles, (even if Australia, the Indian 
Archipelago, be assumed as its western boundary,) and 
actually exceeding m aea all that exists of sold Jand 
—Quarierly Review. 


A FOSSIL FRAUD 
The xe plus ultra of :mposition upon the credulity 


of the public, as regards the existence of the “ sea’ 


serpent,” was attempted, a few years since, by a 
M Koch, who exhibited in Amemrea, under the name 
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LARGE DIAMOND 

One of the largest diamonds in the world is the 
“ Kuh-tnnoor,” or “ Mountain of Light,” which Run- 
jeet Singh extorted from the ex-king of Cabul. No- 
thing can be imagined more superb than this gem : it 
is of the finest water, and about half the size of a 
hen’s egg. Its weight amounts to three-and-a half 
rupees ; and it 1s said to be worth three millions and 
a half of money It is set in an armiect, with a dia- 
mond on each side, about the size of a sparrow’s egg 


WEAR OF THE NIAGARA FALLS, 


The 710,000 tons of water which each minute pour 
over the precipice of Niagara, are estimated to carry 
away a foot of the cliff every year. Taking this ave 
rage, and adoptmg the clear geological proof that the 
fall once existed at Queen’s-lown, four miles below, 
we must suppose a period of 20,000 years occupied in 
this recession of the cataract to its actual site, while 
in the delta of the Mississippi, nemly 14,000 square 
miles in extent, an estimate founded on its present 
rate of increase, and on calculation of the amount of 
eaithy matter brought down the stream, has justified 
Mr Lyell in allegmg thal 67,000 years must have 
elapsed since the formation of this great deposit began 
—Quartely Revww 


REVOLUTION OF THE EARTH IN AN TOUR 


The revolution of the carth is performed in a natual 
day, or, more strictly speaking, once in 23h 66’ 4”; 
and, as its mean circumference is 24,871, it follows, 
that any pomt in its equatorial surfuce has a rotatory 
motion of more than 1000 niles per hour This velo- 
eity must gradually dimmish to nothing at eithe: pole 
Whilst the eath is thus revolvmg upon its axis, it 
has a progressive motion in its obit. If we take the 
length of the carth’s orbit at 600,000,000, its motion 
through space must eveced 68,490 nulcs im the hou 
—Encyclopedia Britannica 


SCIENTIFIC PREDICTION VERIFIED 


A striking example occurs in Dr Whewell’s 
Bakerian Lecture for 1848, of the happy connexion of 
theory with observation, in the prediction, that ther 
must exist a spot in the German Occan— the central 
poiut of an mea of rotation, produced by the mectiy 
vnd mutual action of two opposite tides— whee ne 
rise or fall of fade whatever could occu ,—a predietios 


of Hydrarckos Silimannu, a skeleton constructed by , actually veufied by Captain Hewitt in 1839, without 


him frém bones collected in various parts of Alalama, 
and which he denominated a “ fossil sea-sei pent” 
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any prior knowledge that such a pot had been si 
posed to exist This 1s one of the many triumphs ot 


The bones belonged to several individual skeletons of | the like kind achieved by modern science —Quarte: ly 


an extinct marine cetacean, termed Basilosaurus by 
the American naturalists, and better known in Eng- 
land by that uf Zeaglodon, a term signifying yoked teeth 
This Roch did, by stringing together all the vertebre 
he could obtain of the Bas:/usaurus, arranging them 
in a ‘serpentme form, and manufacturing a skull and 
diaws. To this he gave the name of Hydrurchos 
The trath, however, was immediately exposed by the 
American naturalists. 


Reciew. 


VALUE OF MINUTE RFSEARCHES. 


We may smile at the pliase of “ illustrious arach- 
nologist” upplied to an indefatigable spider col- 
lector of our own day, and marvel at the laborious 
zeal of M. Robineau in gathering up 1800 species of 
the genus Mwsra in the single department of the 
Youne; but when we come to regaid the complete- 
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ness which this great branch of science has at- 
tained through such particular researches, and the 
curious and unexpected results derived from minute 
inquest into the subdivisions of the organic world,— 
the fungi, the alge, the heaths, the lichens, the mol- 
lusks of different seas and depths, the zoophytes, 
infusoria, &c.—we cannot fail to recognise the value 
of these insulated labours, and to applaud the happy 
diligence to which we owe such exact and abundant 
knowledge.— Quarterly Review. 


ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY OF THE CALOTYPE. 


Mr. Fox Talbot’s discovery of the Calotype was 
somewhat the result of accident: he had prepared 
papers in a variety of ways, and only exposed them 
for a certain limited time in the camera, these were 
thrown aside in a drawer, and left as failures; but he 
Was surprised to find, on examining one or two which 
had been washed with gallic acid, that perfect pictures 
had appeared of the objects at which the camera had 
been directed. 


INFINITY OF THE FIRMAMENT. 


The assumption that the extent of the starry firma- 
ment is literally infinite has been made by one of the 
greatest of the astronomers, the late Dr. Olbers, the 
basis of the conclusion that the celestial spaces are, 
in some shght degree, deficient in transparency ; 80 
that all beyond a certam distance is, and must remain 
for ever unseen; the geometrical progression of the 
extinction of hght far outrunning the effect of any 
conceivable increase in the power of our telescopes 
Were it not so, it is argued, every part of the celestial 
concave ought to shine with the brightness of the 
solar disc, since no visual ray could be so directed as 
not, in some point or other of its infimte length, to 
encounter such a disc.—Hdinburgh Review 


ENGLAND THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH. 


If we divide the globe into two hemispheres, accord- 
ug to the maximum extent of land and water in each, 
we arrive at the curious result of designating England 
as the centre of the former or terrene half, an anti- 
podal point near New Zealand as the centre of the 
aqueous hemisphere. The exact position in England 
is not far from the Land’s End; so that if an observer 
were there raised to such height as to discern at 
once the half of the globe, he would see the greatest 
possible extent of land—if similarly elevated in New 
Zealand, the greatest possible surface of water.— 
Quarterly Review. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 


At the meeting of the Association of American 
Geologists and Naturalists, held at Boston, in 1847, 
Professor 8. 8. Haldeman stated, that an insect was 
sent to him from Rio, by Dr. J. C. Reinhardt, with 
information that this or an allied species-had been 
seen by him on board the United States’ ship Consti- 
tution in Cochin China, and subsequently in all the 
ports of the Pacific, the ship touching at the Sandwich 
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Islands and Western Mexico, and passing round Cape 
Horn and Brazil,—a wider geographical distribution 
than has heretofore been given to this genus. The 
insect proves to be an Hrania, and its extensive dis- 
tribution is attributable to the fact, that this genus is 
parasitic on the Blatta, (or cockroach,) which is 
known to be extensively abundant upon ships between 
the tropics 


FREEZING MIXTURES. 


The theory of freezing mixtures is deduced from 
the doctrine of latent caloric There are mixtures of 
saline substances, which, at the common temperature, 
by their mutual chemical action, pass rapidly into the 
fluid form, or are capable of being rapidly dissolved 
in water, and, by this quick transition to fluidity, ab- 
sorb caloric, and produce degrees of cold more or less 
intense.—Hcyclopadia Metropolitana. 


BLACK AND GREEN TEA. 


Black and green tea are produced from the same 
plant, though botamsts were long at issue about this 
question ‘The idea of green tea bemg dried upon 
copper is a popular fallacy, for the tea would be 
flavoured and spoiled m such a process; besides, the 
bloom can be given by harmless means. _Dr. Lett- 
som, by the way, thought 1t was given by a vegetable 
Mr. Ball, who has lately wntten a very sensible book 
on * The Culture and Manufacture of Tea m China,” 
describes an experiment by which he proves that tea 
may be dried é/ack and green at once, in the same 
vessel, and over the same fire He divided the pan, 
and the leaves on one side he kept in motion and the 
other quiet, when the latter became black and the 
former green; thus proving the difference of colour to 
be not derived from any management of heat, but 
from manipulation, the heat bemg the same im both 
cases Gunpowder teais dred at the highest tem- 
perature, and Pekoe at the lowest. The chemical 
cause of black tea is its loss of tannin m its drymg 
previous to roasting, an opmion supported by the 
recent testimony of Inebig. Again, Mr. Ball thinks 
there may be one species of tea plant, but several 
varieties, though all botanical difference 1s destroyed 
in the course of packing. 
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> BLAUTY OF A CORAL ISLAND, 


Although there is not much variety, there is con- 
siderable beauty in a small coral reef when yiewed 
from a ship’s mast-head, at a short distance, in clear 
weather. A small island, with a white sand beach 
and a tuft of trees, is surrounded by a symmetrically 
oval space of shallow water, of a bright grass-green 
colour, enclosed by a mung of ghttering surf, as white 
as snow, immediately outside of which is the rich 
dark blue of deep water. All the sea is perfectly 
clear from any mixture of sand or mud; even where 
it breaks on a mud beach, it retains its perfect purity, 
as the large grains of coral are heavy, and do not break 
into mud; so that if a bucketfal of coral sand be 
thrown into the sea, it may be seen gradually sinking, 
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like a white cloud, without producing any discoloura- 
tion in the surroundmg water. It is this perfect 
clearness of the water which renders navigation among 
coral reefs at all practicable, as a shoal, with even five 
fathoms of water on it, can be discerned at a mile dis- 
tance from a ship’s mast-head, m consequence of its 
greenish hue contrasting with the blue of deep water. 
In seven fathoms water, the bottom can still be dis- 
cerned on looking over the side of a boat, especially 
if it has patches of light coloured sand; but m ten 
fathoms, the depth of colour can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the dark course of the unfathomable 
ocean.—Jukes’s Voyage. 


LIZZY WILSON ; 
OR, THE GOVERNESS’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 


Lizzy WItson was a fnend of mime, an intimate 
friend, so that the reader may rely upon the truth of 
the followmg story about a certam Christmas Holiday 
which she enjoyed many years ago 

At that time Miss Wilson was what girls of seven- 
teen call “‘gutte old,” —she was seven-and-twenty She 
was what dashing and fashionable people call “plain” 
and “ dowdy,” for she had no pretensions to beauty of 
person or elegance of attire She was what her own 
family and friends considered “ a nice-looking, amiable 
girl,”’ and “‘a very clever creature ” she was what 
those who only knew her as “ the Governess ”’ called 
“a worthy, excellent young woman,” “well-bred and 
highly accomplished.” ——-With the former she was 
always “ Lizzy ;”—with the latter she was, of course, 
always “Miss Wilson” To those who know “ what’s 
m a name,” it will be quite clear that “Lizzy” and 
“Miss Wilson” were two very diffeient beings 

My heroie was, m short, nothmg uncommon, and 
not at all heroic, in the general acceptation of the term , 
but if Ulysses owed part of lis reputation as a hero to 
ius bemg “a much-endurmg man,” then Lizzy Wilson 
ought m common justice to be considered as a little 
of a herome for she was a Governess, and who 
that knows anythmg of the matter will deny that she 
must have been a much-enduring woman ? 

Miss Wilson’s father, a country clergyman, died 
when she was eighteen, leaving a widow with four 
children, of whom Lizzy was the eldest I shail not 
relate the struggles with poverty and gnef which then 
made up her mother’s life Lizzy and Tom (two years 
younger than Lizzy) soon became of real use to her. 
After their father’s death, Tom was taken as a clerk 
by an Edinburgh bookseller, m whose house he con- 
tmued with an annually increasing salary, and Lizzy 
went out try her fortune im the world as a Governess 

At first 1¢ was a sad trial to her, but now custom 
had given it a property of easmmess. She had lived m 
various famihes—aristocratic, parvenue, and those that 
were neither the one nor the other. She had learned 
much of human nature She found out, not from 
books but from actual expenence, that high natures, 
true, noble natures, are very rare among men, what- 
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ever professors of a general admiration of Humanity 
may Sky ;-——that weakiiess and meanness of nature are 
very common; that most persons are a very un 
satisfactory mixture of good, bad, and indifferent,—- 
the indifferent composing two-thirds of the individual 
Poor Lizzy! she had to pay the penalty exacted from 
all those who go forth into the world expecting to find 
there a race of demi-gods. She had to pass through 
many stages of mental existence. At one time God 
and hope seemed gone from her ;—she groped pain- 
fully in sadness and darkness, and there was no bluc 
shy over her. At last, light came to her once more; she 
saw the face of the Eternal, and learned that indecd 
all things which he has made are very good; that if 
she was disappomted in her expectations of man's 
excellence,—of life’s felcity,—the fault was neither m 
man, (whom God did not create after her demres, but 
after his wisdom), nor in this life, which was not in- 
tended by God to be a state of felicity at all, but rathor 
for her a sort of fiery furnace, whence she now trusted 
to come forth mm due time purer, brighter, stronger, 
and fitted for a noble use hereafter. In this fiame of 
mind she worked steadily in her humble sphere, and 
strove to subdue the evil she felt withm, and to with- 
stand, as well as she could, the evil from without. It 
was well for Lizzy that she had to work for others, and 
had little tame to think about herself, or she nought 
have been rumed by morbid introspection. 

Miss Wilson had been for two years a Governess 
im the family of Mr. Gould the Banker, at the time 
of which I am about to speak. During these two 
years she had not secn her mother, nor George, nor 
little Nancy The only beloved family face that she 
had scen during those two long ycars was Tiom’s Hoe 
had been in London once, on busmess for his employer, 
and came to Grosvenor Square to sce Lizzy, aud spent 
the evening with her That was ten months ago ;— 
and now, at the beginning of December, Miss Wilson 
sat one evening alone in the school-room at Mr. 
Gould’s house before-mentioned, m Grosvenor Square. 
She was tired of teaching, or rather of trying to make 
cluldren learn, and had her usual a/ter-srhvol head- 
ache, It was a very cold day, and she sat with her 
fect on the fender, and leant back in her chair, 2z.¢. 
she leant back as far as she could Iean im a chair with 
a back as hard and as straight asa poker. She lonked 
for a long time at a little bright fierce flame which 
kept darting out from a black coal, and it seemed to 
bring many things to her mud, for the expression of 
her face varied as she looked. Presently she threw 
a glance round the room, and thought what a comfort 
such a room would be this Christmas to her mother, 
when she gave her usual children’s party for little 
Nancy. 

It was a good-sized room, on the second floor of 
the house, it was very clean, and neatly furnished 
with plain chairs, tables, and desks. At one end of 
the room was a piano, at the other was a large old- 
fashioned book-case; a harp stood by the piano, and 
a globe on either side of the book case; good stout 
curtains, that harmonized in colour with the walls 
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and carpet, hung before the windows. Candles stood 
on a large table in the centre of the room, but they 
were not yet hghted. On the same table were Lizzy’s 
open desk and several books; on one chair a large doll 
set upright ; on another lay a ball of strmg and a top, 
and a battledore was on the floor. On the mantelpiece 
were a half-hour glass, a large shell, and a small case 
contaming a few half-withered flowers ,—these last 
were all three Miss Wilson’s personal property. 

Yes! Mrs. Wilson would have been very glad of 
such a room to set her young visitors dancmg m 
Lazzy wondered whether Nancy was as pretty as she 
used to be; and whether George could read well now 
She smiled as she remembered the efforts made by both 
George and herself, to get him to read a page m 
Frank” without muscallmg a word, when he was 
twelve years old —Dear George! she did not believe 
he ever could read so as to amuse himself, and she 
thought he might work out his hfe, and a very 
honourable one too, without learnmg much from the 
alphabet. To 4er mind, George’s dullness of the book- 
learning faculty was amply atoned by the quickness 
of his perception where his affections were concerned, 
and the general delicacy of is feelings Lizzy was 
very fond of her younger brother, “stupid George ” 

In the midst of her recollections, the school-room 
maid came ito the room with two letiers —* One 
from my mistress, miss, and one from the post,” 

When Susan had lighte@ the candles and was gonc, 
Miss Wilson opened Mrs Gould’s letier with a sort 
of vague fear that somethmg was wrong Perhaps 
she was about to be dismissed Why? Well, 2 was 
silly to sit with the unfolded letter in her hand, 
speculating on its contents , would it not be better to 
read it? She road— 


My pear Miss Witson,—As Mr. Gould and 
myself are going to take all the children with us, for 
a month’s visit to my father m Devonshire, and as 
the poor things really want a holday after their late 
hard work, we have scttled that you need not accom- 
pany us; and as, I dare say, you will not like to remain 
here all that time, you cau do what you lke with your- 
self for the month: which will be a nice relaxation for 
you; and I hope you will come back to us stronger 
than you are now. With many wishes for you en- 
joyment this Chnstmas, I am, my dear Miss Wilson, 

** Yours very sincerely, 
** Sopuia Goup.” 


If you could have seen Lizzy’s facc, when she had 
read that note, you would have been much puzzled 
There was joy im it, but the joy was strongly tempered 
by indignation, and for a moment her lip was curled 
in contempt. If you could have read her thought it 
would have been somewhat like this .—“ This woman, 
whose children I have taught and tended for two years, 
grants me a month’s holiday, as it cannot cost her the 
slightest inconvemence. Had she spared me when it 
would have been inconvenient to her, I should have 
felt grateful, though, God knows, 1t would have been 
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but bare justice to do so. And I suppose she ex- 
pects me to be grateful for this No, no, Mrs. Gould, 
corrupting to the character as my position is, I am not 
yet sycophant or hypocrite enough for ¢4aé /” And she 
turned to her desk, and wrote the followmg reply :— 


“My pEAR Mapam,—I am very glad to hear of the 
projected visit, since 1t leaves me at liberty to go to 
my family, from whom I have been two years absent. 
Hoping that you, and Mr Gould, and the children, 
may enjoy your visit into Devonshire, I am, Madam, 

** Sincerely yours, 
“ELIZABETH WILSON.” 


Having sent this note to Mrs Gould, Lizzy took up 
the letter which had come by the post—it was from 
her mother If you had seen Lizzy’s face as she 
opened ¢hat letter, 11 would not have puzzled you at 
all You would have declared that you had never seen 
one more tenderly affectionate, or one more capable of 
being hghted up by asmile. There was no trace of 
the former indignation and contempt, as soon as she 
saw the words ‘‘ My dearest child” The face became 
swecter and brighter as she read on, and was quite 
joyous when she came to these words, “Tom 1s 
coming home for his usual fortmght—could you not 
ask Mrs Gould to spare you for that time? I do not 
think she can refuse you, dear, because she must, I 
am sure, think highly of you, and you have not had a 
holiday since you have deen with her I know that it 
1s humilating to ask this, as a favour, when it should 
be considered as a nght ,—but I am anxious about 
your health, and am almost heart-sick for a kiss from 
my darhng Lizzy” .- 

‘* My darling Luzay,” murmured the Governess, “ 1t 
would have been worth asking Mrs Gould, for the 
mere chance of hearing those words ie 

When the letter was finished, care tly stood im 
Lizzy’s eyes, to think of the ieply she should write 
that mghtto her mother She sat with the open letter 
in her lap, and her feet on the fender, looking down 
into the fire for more than half an hour, which half 
hour by the clock was half her life by memory’s tame- 
piece 

“A whole month,” she mused. “A whole month 
to hve again in the hght and love of home!” 

To see once more that her mere entrance into a 
room would bnghten all fuces and make glad all hearts 
init! Tt was too much happmess, and she almost 
wished for Mrs Gould, or any one, to tell it to A 
whole month! And ‘'om—her merry, handsome, high- 
spirited brother Tom, was to be there for a fortnight 
And her thoughts flew home to the httle “White 
Cottage,” at Everstead, far away in Warwickshire 
She had ceased to think of “the Parsonage” there, 
as her home; and the “ White Cottage,” though 
so very small, was pretty, and her mother had 
grown to hke it, at last. It seemed but yesterday 
that she stood last m the httle parlour, with her 
bonnet and cloak on, ready to depart. She had been 
a long time up-stairs, putting on the said articles of 
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attire ;—not that Lizzy Wilson was much given to 
anxiety as to how she Moked in a bonnet; but it takes 
a long time to dress, when the eyes are blinded by hot 
tears, and the hands tremble so much from the en- 
deavour to suppress emotion, that they refuse their 
poor office of string-tying It was no wonder that 
Lizzy was a long time up-stairs ; or that when, at last, 
she came into the little parlour, and spoke in a quick, 
cheerful voice, they all came crowding round her 
Mrs Wilson took her daughter’s two hands, and 
looked into her half-shut hazel eyes, and strove m 
vain to keep back the tears from her own Luttle 
Nancy wept aloud, and clasped her sister m her arms 
She was only eight years old, and George, who was 
twelve, tned to comfort her, but he looked at Lizzy 
as if his heart would break , and he felt as if he could 
gladly give his mght arm to be cut off if 1 would make 
him, at once, old enough to go and earn money mstcad 
of Lizzy Then, poor boy, he remembered how stupid 
he was,—that he could not read the easiest book well , 
he feared that he should never be able to carn 100/ 
a-year, and send seventy out of it to lus mother, 
as Lizzy was going to do —and Geoige bwst mto 
tears. How well she remembered putting her aims 
round her darlmg brother and wlispeimg comiot to 
him as well as she could! Then he took Nancy away, 
to stand with him at the garden gate, and look out 
for the Coventry coach, which was to take then sister 
away, and she remaincd alone with he: mothe: and 
listened to her words of affection and advice At last 
the coach stopped at the gatc, and a general bustle m 
the little cottage commenced Nancy flew back agam 
to cling to Inzzy, as she stood in the porch with Mrs 
Wilson, who was tying something round hei neck, 
and endeavouring to adjust the old travelling cloak in 
the best way to keep out the cold, and delivermg mto 
her hand a’hitle basket of sandwiches to be eaten on 
the road The old servant, Alice, was crymg, and 
contending with Geoige about taking “ Miss Lizzy’s” 
boxes down to the gate George insisted on lugging 
them thither by lumself, he would not let Alice help 
him ,—anything that could be done for Jizzy was an 
honourable busmess mn the eyes of George, and worth 
fighting about 

While her mother was “ making her comfortable,” 
Laszy gave a glance at the house opposite Dr 
Merton was nof at the drawing-i0om window with his 
wife, who was watching her neighbour’s departure 
Her eye stole quickly to the window of the litile 
study; the blmd was down there,—perhaps he 
was out; at all events he gh? have stepped over 
to say “good-bye” However, one thing was clea, 
—Dr. Merton did not trouble himself about her 
leaving the village She embraced her mother once 
more, 1n silence, and stepping ito the garden, out 
of the shadow of the clematis over the porch, she 
smiled and waved licr hand to Mrs Merton, and 14un 
down to the coach, followed by George and Nancy, 
who kissed her, heedless of the staring of the passen- 
gers, and would scarcely let her go at all. She was 
the only inside passenger. In a moment the “ Whute 
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Cottage,” George, Nancy, her mother and old Alice 
were out of sight, and Lizzy sank back in the coach, 
& prey to many conflicting feelmgs The rapid 
motion seemed to soothe her, and at length sho 
succeeded. in composing her mind, except one seerct 
corner of it, which was full of mournful dissatisfaction. 
“Can I have forfeited his respect or estecm? Ile 
knows that I forgive him thoroughly, and yet he 
neither looked from his window noi said ‘good-bye’ 
—This ends all He is too light, too trivial, for me 
to waste a thought or hope on. Alas! what would 
my poor father say, if he heard that I thought thus of 
Felix Merton, whom he used to point out as a model 
to us all. My father loved him too well. ‘ Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel ’” 

As Tazzy’s lips mummuted these last words, the 
coach suddenly stopped, she opened her eyes histlessly 
Some one was tapping on the window outside, shiv 
let down the glass, and saw Feliw Merton “One 
moment, Lizzy —L walked on, out of the village, to 
wish you goud-bye —And J have nought you what 
you asked for” She took apacket fiom lis hand, but 
she did not speak. “I am going to London soun, may 
I call on you there *” asked Dr Merton 

*No It 1s better not to come Good-bye! Tam 
glad Lhave seen youonce more Remember my father, 
Felix, and do your duty bravely God bless you! 
now go” So saying, she tned to smile, and putting 
up the glass once moic,eshe waved her hand to Dr 
Metton, who remained immovable till the coach was 
out of sight, and then he sat down on a bauk by the 
road-side, aud it was so long before he returned to 
Eveistead, that his wife was quile angry with him for 
“taking so long a walk and keeping dinner waiting m 
this way” And she flung her pretty little person 
down on an offomen, m lugh dudgeon, and, for the 
first time since they were married, Felix did not hacel 
down and coax hea mito good humour, smoothing 
the aaven down of her rmglets till she smiled 
Lilla was surprise), and after a time she looked up, 
and saw that her husband had gone out of the room 
Poor Lilla'—VPoor Fehx! This hitile cireumstanec 
was aftciwards iclated, moa letter to Lizzy, by 
Lilla bersclf, who wrote m a great pet about Felix’s 
unfecling conduct on the occasion TLaizzy wrote a 
letter in reply caleulated to benefit both parties by its 
swect toned strength. During the two years she badd 
been away from home, Lazzy had quite recovered from 
the remains of her girlish affection for belx Merton 
She was quite glad that he had mariicd Lilla, for she 
hersclf iclt that she*eould not respect or love him 
cnough to have been a happy wife, aud alla 
absolutely worshipped him, for he was of a higher 
nature than her own. Sometimes, when a thirst for 
sympathy over some book or music was strong 
within her, Lizzy still thought, with a sigh, of Febx 
Merton —“ How he would enjoy this!” And then a 
sadness came over her, aS she felt that there was no 
one on earth with whom she had so much in common, 
and yet, she could neither love nor cstecm him 
thoroughly. was tlus ber own fault? was it in the nature 
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of all human things never Zo satis/y? or was it owing to 
the peculiar nature of der mind, that must for ever be 
finding out here a spot and there a blemish P—she was 
inchned to think that the fault was in herself. 

Ske reflected that she had done her duty as far ns 
Felix was concerned. Dr. Merton dung the first 
year of her stay with the Goulds had come to town, 
and some how or other had got himself mtroduced 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gould, without breakmg through 
Lizzy’s command “not to call on fer.” He in- 
gratiated himself with the Goulds, as he did with 
every one; he was so clever, and sensible, and had so 
prepossessing an exterior. One day, when Lizzy as 
usual went down with his eldest pupil to dmner with 
Mr. and Mrs Gould, she was astonished to see among 
the company assembled in the drawmg-room, Dr. 
Merton. He came up to her, m the remote corner 
where she seated lerself. At first the joy of 
seeing an old fiend, where all was so frzendiess to her, 
overcame every other feeling ‘“I am delighted to see 
you, Felix. How are all at home P” He was pleased 
with his reception, and rephed with affectionate 
animation, At length she said, “‘ But how came you 
here ?” 

* Oh! leave me alone for making my way where I 
want to go. I never saw these Goulds till the day 
before yesterday, and I am come to dine with them 
en famille to-day Of course, I took this trouble 
that I might see you, without calling on you,” he 
added archly ‘Luizzy was so glad to see him, that she 
felt no wish to find fault just then Mr Gould came 
up to them; Lizzy hked lum Ife had always treated 
her with respect and kindness 

‘Ah! Dr. Merton, I perceive you know Miss 
Wilson , I was about to picsent you to her, as you are 
from her part of the country.” 

** Thank you, but we are natives of the same place, 
and have known each other ever since we were born,” 
replied Dr Merton, with a look full of pmde and 
affection at Lizzy. 

“Indeed! I suppose, then, you knew that Miss 
Wilson lived with us ?” 

“Qh! yes,” answered Dr. Merton, as he rose to 
take Mrs. Gould to dinner. 

Miss Wilson fell to Mr Gould, in the order of 
going. 

‘1s Dr. Merton married?” asked the latter of the 
former 

“Yes” 

**Do you know his wife?” 

*¢ Perfectly.” 

** What sort of a person is she P” 

“She is a famous beauty, by far the pretticst 
woman I ever saw P” 

Mr. Gould glanced towards his wife, who was con- 
sidered very handsome, and felt piqued that Miss 
Wilson had not excepted her, and he said no more. 

By some mancuvre of Dr Merton’s, he secured a 
seat next Lizzy. She was im good spirits, and he 
went away assuring Mrs. Gould that he had neve: 
spent a pleasanter evening. He and Lizzy sang all 
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their old duets together; and Mrs. Gould had “ never 
seen Miss Wilson so easy and animated before.” 

Again, and again, Dr. Merton dined there. Lizzy 
saw that although it was safe visiting for her, it was 
not so for him. She told him not to come again ; 
and he spoke of her father, and her promised fnend- 
ship She lim earnestly not to come, for 
Talla’s sake. He bit hus hp, and grew pale. 

‘Will you take from me my only pleasure ?” 

“Yes! if it be one that pives others pain.” 

**I¢ does not give you pain; you do not care for 
me any more, now, Lizzy! I can see that.” 

“You are mistaken; you have no better friend in the 
world, and I beg of you for your own sake not to 
come here where I am not a free agent—where I 
must meet you I must accompany my pupil to the 
dinner table, unless I feign illness ” 

Felix persisted, and Lizzy became angry, and 
walked away from lim. This took place m the 
drawing-room one evenmg when several persons 
were there. Mr. Gould, while pretending to read, 
had watched this conversation with some interest 
He was a man of a keen perception and a kind heart. 
He could not quite make out matters; but he saw 
clearly enough that Merton came to the house to see 
Miss Wilson and that she was very mtumate with him; 
and he aiso knew that Merton was a married man 
He fancied that Miss Wilson began to be annoyed by 
these visits, and he was determmed to find out the 
truth, and put a stop to them if 1t were so. He said 
nothing to his wife on the matter, for various reasons 
She was not a very clear-headed woman, and he might 
be teased by remarks upon “ us interfermg with Miss 
Wilson’s affairs,” also, she might get alarmed at the 
bare idea of having a Governess m the house who was 
an object of interest to a married man,—one who had 
actually contrived to get introduced into her house 
only that he might see and talk to the Governess 
And then poor Miss Wilson might be dismissed, 
which would be a bad thing for her, and, as Mr 
Gould, knew by expenence, a very bad thing for his 
family Until Miss Wilson came, his wife had never 
been able to find a governess to swt her. He hada high 
respect. and esteem for Miss Wilson, from all he had 
heard and seen of her; and he hoped she might remam 
to educate lus girls. Accordingly, on the very next 
mornmg, before he went down to breakfast, he 
knocked at the door of the school-room, where he 
knew Miss Wilson was alone. 

**Good morning, Miss Wilson; I have a question to 
ask you.” 

“Indeed ! I will answer it as well as I can.” 

“Was there any person in our party last night, 
whom you would rather not meet again here P” 

Miss Wilson looked steadily at Mr Gould for an 
mstant, and being satisfied with her scrutiny, she 
rephed, “Yes, I should be glad if Dr. Merton were 
not a guest here.” 

ae Thank you, Miss Wilson, I expected this candoar 
from you; I shall not invite Dr. Merton to dinner 
here any more.—You excuse my question, I trast ?”?_ 
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“Certamly. Real kindness I cannot mistake for 


impertinent curiosity. I am obliged to you for your 
friendly interest.” 
Thank you. Good morning.” 


After that time Miss Wilson saw no more of Dr 
Merton; but she kept up a correspondence with his 
wife, who was aware of the early attachment between 
her husband and Lizzy Wilson, “‘ before,” as she ex- 
‘abegta it, “they knew what was good for them 

t 3? 

Lizzy sat ruminating over all these things, and 
many more, 1n the short half-hour before she sat down 
to wnite the following letter to her mother — 


“My DEAR MorHeER,—I have two good pieces of 
news to communicate Guess what they are As 
Madame de Sevigné says, ‘ Je vous la donne en trots— 
je cous la donne en dix.  Jetez-vous votre langue aur 
cheens?’ Of course, you do Then you must know 
that—prepare your mind, make George hold Nancy 
fast on her chair—you must know that I, your ‘own 
darling Lizzy,’ am commg to spend a whole month 
with you! Having digested ¢hat properly, listen to 
the next piece of intelligence —Mr Gould has given 
me a presentation to Christ’s Hospital for George, 
and Mrs Gould says, that she hopes George will often 
come and see me here. What does George think of 
that for a Christmas-box ? 

“Oh! af you knew how I long to see youall! If 
you could tell how I shall fidget and chafe, until I 
am once more in the dear little nut-shell of a home! 
Mr and Mrs Gould are very kind tome. I wish she 
had a httle more feeling and delicacy! But 1t 1s 
useless to find fault with any but one’s self So Tom 
will be at home when I am there? Shall we not be 
happy, dear mother? Of course you will not have 
Nancy’s party till I come home. I claim the top for 
Sir Roger de Coverley with George Mund, George, 
you are engaged to me! 
be blind man first 

“What you say of the Mertons 1s very pleasant 
I was quite sure Lilla would make him an excellent 
wife, and that he would find that out in time No, 
dearest mother, do not imagine that Felix would have 
been happier with me I do not love him, and could 
not have made hm a good wife It was a guilish 
error. I never really loved him, except as a brother 
—yust as I love Tom—perhaps a little more, as we 
had more tastes in common than Tom and I have 
You say you never rightly understood how I broke off 
my engagement. You know, my poor father had set 
his heart on this match, and so had Felix, until lis 
mother persuaded him that Lilla had fallen im love 
with him; at a time, too, when he was piqued at my 
coldness, as he was pleased to call it. He proposed 
to her one fine morning, and was accepted; and the 
next-day he came over to Coventry, (I was hving with 
the Halls then,) and told me what he had done— 
swore he was mad the day before, and loved no one 
but me. I behaved then, as people say, very nobly. 
I renounced my engagement, refused ever to marry 


And Nancy must lot me. 
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him; and, at last, exacted a promise from him that 
he would marry Lilla in three months, and would not 
seek to see me during that time. Upon these con- 
ditions I promised him my fnendship after his mar- 
nage; the alternative bemg my resolution never to 
speak to him agam. People would call this a noble 
sacrifice for a person in my condition; because I was 
convinced ¢hen that Felix really loved me as much 
as he could love anything m the world But it was 
not noble, nor a sacrifice, mother; 1t was simply the 
dictate of woman's wounded pnide and affection. I 
was mortified to find that Felx was so weak m na- 
ture—the man whom 1 thought I loved I was 
humbled—nay, I felt insulted by the evidence which 
he had given of the shght nature of the feeling (w hich 
he mecknamed a pession) that Thad inspired IT have 
since had many proofs that he cannot fore in my 
sense, but that he did love we better than he ever 
loved before or since lad he done so steadily 
throughout but then he would have been differ- 
ent from what he 1s. 

*T have never told you all this before, perhaps, 
because there was some lingering of pamful feeling 
connected with the subject. Now there is none You 
will reyoice with me that I did not marry a man I 
could not always respect, and you will think it better 
for me to remain on old maid. I long to sce Lilla 
with her baby. Whata lovely group they must make, 
with Felina bending over them! J must take a sketch 
of them. Tom once had a perchant for Lilla, when 
he was seventcen. Ah! you knew nothmg about that , 
but Idid Tom 1s not very susceptible, you hnow, 
but he 1s not a person to change very soon Ile 
always was dreadfully obstimate I verily believe that 
Tom has not got over lus boyish love yet! At least, 
the recollection of 1t has hitherto prevented him from 
formmg other fancies Lilla knew nothing of it. You 
must remember she was a year or two older; and at 
eighteen or twenty a girl looks upon a 4oy a8 o non- 
entity. But Z knew then that Tom was more a man 
than Lilla was a woman. Lilla 1s one of those per- 
sons who never grow to maturity, and Felix 1s ano- 
ther He will never be what I calla man There 
will always be something childish about them both. 
Perhaps Tom may find that out now he Js five and- 
twenty. Good-bye, dearest mother! I shall fill up 
this side to George ” 





Dunng the fortnight that elapsed between the 
writing of the above letter, and the day fixed for the 
departure of the Gould family from town, Miss Wil- 
son’s health and spirits grew gradually better and 
better, until, on the morning of their journey (the 21st 
of December), the day before her own, she quite for- 
got the dignity of office, and while she was getting 
up, poured forth a multitude of little snatches of 
songs in her very best voice It was a strange medley 
of ballads, opera scenas and airs, hymns, scherzas, 
and comic songs. This was an old habit, contracted, 
long ago, at the parsonage, where her bed-room was 
between her brother Tom’s and her papa’s dressing- 
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room, and they used to challenge each other im the 
morning, taking up each other’s song in the style of 
Venetian gondoliers. There was one peculiarity in 
Lizzy’s singing on these occasions. 1¢ seemed equally 
pleasant to her to simg any kind of song She would 
sing “Cease rude Boreas” and “Tom Bowling” 
with her father, and “Non pit audrai” and “ Cram- 
bambol” with her brother. 

On this 21st of December, as she was dressing, and 
preparing to pack up her ihmgs, before the breakfast 
bell rang, she sang all these songs and a gieat many 
more, to the infinite surprise of the servants, male and 
female, who were going up and down stairs, and to 
ae amusement of Mrs. Gould, whose room was under 

er’s. 

At breakfast, Mr Gould inquired “‘who that was 
that was singing lke Lablache, and Grisi, ond Bra- 
ham, ever since it was hght ?” 

Miss Wilson acknowledged that she was the guilty 
person, and hoped that she had “not disturbed any 
one by making so much noise.” 

Mrs. Gould rephed: ‘Disturb! No, mdeed'! I 
enjoyed it of all things. I wish you would always smg 
in that way when you are getting up.” 

‘So she would, mamma,” observed Miss Gould, 
‘if she were always going home for a holiday Miss 
Wilson always sings when she 1s plcased, and some- 
times when she 1s vexed.’ 

** Anybody could make Miss Wilson smg,” ex- 
claimed Master Gustavus Gould, a youth of fourteen, 
who had come from school yesterday. ‘“ You have 
only to whistle an ar she knows, and shic’ll soon 
begin.” 

“ Your whistling, I grant, always makes me sing,” 
rephed Miss Wilson 

“Why? Do I whistle so very beautifully?” 
asked the boy, with a grin. 

“No, but you whistle just as one of my brothers 
used to whistle ” 

“Is that the brother who 1s coming to Chnst’s?” 
asked Mr. Gould 

“Yes,” rephed Miss Wilson. 

“T thnk, Gustavus, you must knock up a fnend- 
ship with Master Wilson, when he comes to town 
He is about your age,” said Mr. Gould. 

**T’vye no objection, I’m sure! What sort of a 
fellow 1s he-—eh, Miss Wilson ®” asked Gustavus. 

“Why, George 1s backward in book-learning, and 
forward in most other things ” 

“That's the nght sort for me,” cried Gustavus 
* Can he ride, and shoot, and swim, and row, and 
fish ° ** 

*‘Oh, yes! and drive, and hunt, and mow, and 
make hay, and sing, and play a little on the piano; 
and I must not forget that he can play chess well, 
and is a capital hand at cricket and bagatelle. I be- 
lieve that is nearly all the list of poor Gcorge’s 
accomplishments.” 

* And a very good list, too, by Jove!” exclamed 
the boy. “Tell him I book him for a chum, though 
we shall not be at the same school.” 


«I will tell him,” said Miss Wilson, with a laugh ; 
and she left the room to help the gurls to sort out the 
music and books they meant to take with them. - 

At two o’clock on that day the travelling-carriage, 
with its well-filled impenal, stood at the door of Mr. 
Gould’s house. All the family, and Miss Wilson be- 
sides, stood im the hall, takmg leave of each other, 
and talkmg of a merry Christmas and a happy new 
year. “Good-bye!” “Good-bye!” 

*T suppose you do not go till to-morrow, Miss 
Wilson?” asked Mrs. Gould. 

No, I go by an early coach to-morrow.” 

“TI wish you a pleasant journey ” 

“Thank you Good mornmg'” and Mrs. Gould 
ran down the steps to the caruage. 

As soon as she was left alone, Lizzy Wilson sat 
down to make up her accounts, and found that she had 
just seventeen shillings which she could afford to 
spend im presents to take home _—It was very httle; 
but it would serve to buy a trifle for each She de- 
cidcd that each person at home would bke a book 
better than most thmgs, except, mdeed, old Alice, 
who would iather have some flannel This pomt 
being setiled, she dressed herself to go out and buy 
what she wanted. 

The shops had never looked so tempting before, 
and, cold as it was, she was as cheerful as a lark m 
June, as she walked briskly down Oxford-strect, lm- 
gering now and then, as women love to linger, before 
some rare display of bonnets, shawls, and mbbons 
Lazzy scldom looked at the shops, she never had 
money to spend on superfimtics, and therefore she 
thought they did not concern her at all Besides, her 
mind was never free fiom a feelmg of responsibihty 
when she walked out, for she always had the two 
eldest girls with her, which cwcumstance did not tend 
to make walking out as pleasant as walking should be, 
to improve the health The girls were mee girls 
enough to teach or to amuse occasionally. They were 
well enough m the way of business, but it was 
fatigumg to Lizzy to associate always with her m- 
fenors m mind As she used to say, “ It 1s useless 
to call 1t associating; you do not associate, you endea- 
vour to suit your mmd and conversation to their 
capacity, which 1s more fatiguing by far than giving 
them a lesson on any subject. It 1s good for neither 
party. Young girls ought to have young girls and 
boys for ther companions, and their governesses 
ought to have men and women for companions, in 
ther hours of relaxation. Both parties would gain 
incaloulably by this arrangement,—which, as society 
is formed m this country, at present, cannot be made. 
So I must make the best of matters, and walk out 
every day with Sophia and Grace.” 

While Liszy was in a bookseller’s shop, choosing 
the presents for “ those at home,” she could not help 
seeing that a gentleman who was seated mn the shop, 
looking over some pamphlets, observed her very at- 
tentively. From his appearance, which was that of a 
gentleman, but one without any pretension to style or 
fashion, she guessed him to be a clergyman-~probably 
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He watched her, | packages, but I dare say I can dispose of this in my 


a College Fellow, or Professor. 
listened to all she said to the shopman, without that 
air of audacious curiosity which is not uncommon in 
Londoners on such an occasion. Lizzy felt a litle 
embarrassed for a moment, but somehow she could 
not be displeased with this stranger. Presently he 
spoke to the shopman, and asked for a new work— 
“ Carlyle’s Translation of Wilhelm Meister”—which 
had just come out. 

This was too much for Lizzy That book had been 
the object of her desire for a fortnight, and here was 
some one actually going to buy it before her face! 
She turned involuntanly, with a slight smile, towards 
the stranger—a smile of sympathy with his taste 
He saw it, and said, “It 19 very fine, 1s 11 not, 
madam ?” 

“ Tt must be; but I have not scen it.” 

“I thought you looked as if you had read 1t.” 

**T dare say I looked as if I should like to read it ” 
And, having said this, Lizzy returned to her purchases, 
paid for them, and left the shop. 

As she walked home, she thought she should like 
to know that man; and she wondered, with a smile, 
whether he approved of the way m which she had 
spent her thirteen shillings. She certamly saw him 
laugh as she put back a “ Geology made Easy,” price 
two shillings, which the shopman particularly recom- 
mended for a child of ten years of age, wlule she 
chose a little book of Fairy Tales, price half-a-crown, 
stead He seemed to watch her so much, that she 
feared he saw how she was contriving to get all she 
wanted for thirteen shillmgs, so as to save four for 
the flannel However, he had wished her “ good 
morning,”’ and opened the door for her, as reverently 
as if she had been a duchess, and therefore he thought 
her want of money no reason why he should fail mn 
the respect which every man owes to a woman 
Lizzy hked the stranger, and speculated about him 
till she reached Grosvenor Square, when she forgot 
him and every thing else but preparations for her 
journey the next day. : 

She packed up her two boxes, lad them corded and 
taken down stairs into the hall that cvenmg, and sent 
to book her place by the Coventry coach, which 
started at seven o’clock the next morning from an inn 
in the city One of the maids promised to call her at 
half-past five, and to have a hackney-coach ready at 
the door for her at a quarter past six, and Lizzy 
went to bed with that thought of school-children in 
her heart—‘‘ Where shall I be at this time to-mor- 
row *”” 

Just as she was going to undress, she remembercd 
her parcel of presents ,—they were not packed up' 
That faithless bookseller had never sent them! She 
rang her bell, and requested Susan to quire among 
the servants, whether a parcel had not come from 
’3, the bookseller. 

Susan returned with a parcel in her hand, was 
very sorry, but it was not her fault. Barnes had 
taken it in, and forgotten to give it to her.” 

“Never mind, Susan; I dislike to have small 





basket, without uncording a box.” 

When Susan was gone, Lizzy wanted to untie the 
parcel, to see how the books looked on# of the shop. 
Then she smiled at herself for being so childish; and 
soon she found a very good reason for lookmg at them— 
she mest write all ther names mm them, of course! 
She sat down by the firc, and drew the parcel and the 
inkstand towards her 

Was not the parcel rather large? She had only 
bought four small books: here must be some mistake. 
And she proceeded to examine the contents. There 
were her four books and the recetpted bill , but what 
were those three larger volumesP She took up one, 
and read, ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,’— 
another—“ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship ;”— 
another—“ Wilhelm Meister’s Travels” She could 
not fail to recal the stranger in the shop Her wit, 
without bemg very great, could jump to a solution of 
the difficulty That pompous shopman must have 
made a mistake, and put up the gentleman’s hooks 
m her parcel Poor man! perhaps he was wondering 
at that moment why they had not come They must 
he sent back to the shop directly She rose to rmg 
the bell, and as she did so, a note, which had probably 
slipped from one of the books into her lap, fell on the 
floor It was addressed to “ Miss Wilson,” the 
contents were as follows — 


“ Mapan,—Will you accept this book from one 
who has more money than he can spend for his own 
wants? We shall probably never meet again, but 
that is no reason why you should not retam, in this 
book, a pleasmg memento of a stranger. Let mo 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I have afforded 
one of the lighest intellectual pleasures to one who 
can, 1 am sure, appreciate it. “ 1 am, Madam, 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“kK. 


« PS —I am unknown to your bookscller.” 


Inzzy was very much pleased Some ladies would 
have been too proud to accept a present from a 
stranger, and would have sent back the books to the 
shop Jazzy was much too high-minded, too full of 
genume heart-delicacy, to be guilty of an act of such 
mean pride she quietly and gladly accepted any testz- 
mony of honest, disinterested kind feeling,—she always 
appreciated it, whether shown to others or to herself. 
She smiled as she thought how much she, in a similar 
position to this man, should have enjoyed doimg such 
a thing herself. How often she had desired to buy 
books and toys for strange children, whose wishes 
(like her own that day in the bookseller’s shop) were 
larger than their finances “Yes, my unknown fnend ! 
I will accept the- present, and I am glad there are 
people in the world able as well as willing to do such 
things” She felt inclined to write and tell hum so, 
bat she remembered that she did not know his name, 
nor did the bookseller 

“ Better so,” she thought, “ it will always be a 
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pleasant little affair. How it will puzzle mamma! 
Tom will make a capital story of it.” Then, again, 
she thought she “ would not tell any one but her 
mother of it; because Tom might teaze her, and say 
things which she did not like on the subject. Tom 
could never see the matter in its irue light,—no 
worldly-tovse person ever could.” Instead of going to 
bed early, she sat up an hour beyond her usual time, 
reading the new book. 

* Indeed this is the most valuable Christmas present 
I ever had,” she thought. She forgot how she had 
fel seven years ago on receiving Felix Merton’s 
picture; but it was not long before she remembered 
it; and she thought of that handsome, winning face, 
and sighed—not for Aerself In another moment she 
was making a comparison between that face and the 
stranger's! After acknowledging the quiet power of 
this last to be far more pleasing to her now than the 
fine form and wonderful modriity of expression in the 
first, she began to be very grave indeed, and, at last, 
murmured to herself, ‘‘ Allis wel]! I should, perhaps, 
make another mistake more grievous than the first 
Yet, there is the species of human bemg to have full 
faith in, I fancy.” 


(To be contsnued,) 


ON SHAKSPEARE’S INDIVIDUALITY IN HIS 
CHARACTERS. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SOLDIERS” 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 

CovraGE, chivalrous bearing, conquest, martial ar- 
dour,—favourite themes for the poetical pen through 
all ages, could find no more fittmg chromcler than 
Shakspeare None so well as he could perceive the 
splendour with which they were invested, as matter 
for poetry and dramatic development; none so well 
as he could blazon “ali quality, pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war;” while, at the same 
time, none so well as he could preclude a too se- 
ductive lustre from being shed around the subject 
itself, by a true manifestation of the far sublimer 
glories of peace and good-will The brillant meteonc 
radiance of military renown, the dazzling grandeur of 
earthly sway, the might of bravery, the dignity of 
valour, are all set forth resplendent upon Shak- 
speare’s page; but, true to his higher calling of 
teacher as well as dramatist, humanist as well as 
poet, he has not failed to outshine and eclipse this 
light by the transcendent effulgence of moral purity, 
intellectual power, the strength of the spirit and the 
affections, and the triumphs of true glory. It is the 
sun puling and quenching the fires of the stars. 

Shakspeare’s warrior-portraits are painted with a 
vigorous hand: they embody the generic features of 
the ciass, with each its own individuality. 

Among them stands conspicuous Caius ‘Marcius 
Coriolanus; his surname being the immortal crown 
conferred upon his honourable achievements against 
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the enemies of his country. Never was soldierly 
bearing more vividly depicted than in the personal 
descriptions of the man which recur several times 
throughout the play. His brother commander, Lartius, 
says of him :-— 
“ Thou wast a soldier 

Even to Cato’s wish ; not fierce and terrible 

Only in strokes, but, with thy grm looks, and 

The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 

Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as 1f the world 

Were feverous, and did tremble.” 


When he presents hnnself, humbly clad, in exile, at 
Antium, and stands before the hearth of Aufidius, 
seeking conference with his rival, Tullus says — 

“ Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 

Bears a command int; though thy tackle’s torn, 

Thou show’st # noble vessel ” 
And the blunt comments of the serving men, who 
would have repulsed him as a stranger, bear striking 
witness of ius martial mien and proportions One 
says ‘ What an arm he has! He turned me about 
with lus finger and thumb, as one would set up a top ” 
And the other reyjoms ‘“ Nay, I knew by his face 
that there was something in hum: he had, sir, a kind 
of face, methought,—I cannot tell how to term it ” 

His rash impetuosity m moments of imminent 
peril are true to the life. When he 1s threatened by 
the people and their tnbunes with the Tatpeian rock, 
he draws his sword, shouting — 

“No Il die here 


There’s some among you have beheld me fighting, 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me ” 


And in his very death scene, when he 1s surrounded 
by the citizens of Antium, and some one endeavours 
to obtain a hearing in hus favour, he urges provocation, 
taunts his enemies afresh, and recklessly defies then 
wrath. 

Like a genuine military commander, he looks upon 
men’s deaths (mcludmg his own) as matters of 
perfect indifference; and when he hears the news 
that the Volces arc m arms, he exclaims “Iam 
glad on’t, then we shall have means to vent our musty 
superfiuity ”’ One of the main secrets of Conolanus’s 
disgust towards the common people, besides the 
natural shrinking with which his patrician blood recoils 
from sympathy and communion with the “ mutable, 
rank-scented many,” 1s, that he finds them wanting as 
soldiers. They do not fulfil ms ideas of valour, of 
discipline, of devotion to their country’s cause. He 
complains that there is no dependence to be placed on 


their courage — 
“ He that trusts you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, geese.” 


He more than once, during the battle, reproaches them 
with their lukewarmness, and their base love of spoil 
in the moment of action; and afterwards, at home, 
repeats his censure :— 
‘* Being preas’d to the war, 
They would not thread the gates - being i’ the war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they showd 
Most valour, spoke not for them.” 
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There is a strongly marked individuality, characteristic 
of the several utterers, in each of the addresses to the 
soldiery, that Shakspeare has put mto the mouths of 
his military leaders. Those which Coriolanus delivers, 
are sharp, stingmg, contemptuous, and even vitu- 
perative; they evmce the uncontrolled disgust and 
disdain which he feels towards the very men whom he 
incites to do the work he has im hand. 

In that succession of short, vivid scenes descriptive 
of the engagement before and within the gates of 
Corioh, Carus Marcius flares throughout the tumult 
hke a comet. His eagerness to begin the strife, his 
breathless ardour, his fierce urging of his followers 
risimg m umperious shouts above the din of battle, his 
reckless pursuit till he is whelmed within the gates 
amidst the tide of retreating foes, his brief but 
energetic and effective councils with his brother com- 
manders, his anxiety to lose no precious moment of 
time, his anmation, his activity, his cheerful words, 
his positive high spmmts durmg the excitement of the 
contest, are all conceived in the very spinit of martial 
enthusiasm Fightmg seems an actual good, a vital 
atmosphere to hmm ‘The blood I drop is rather 
physical than dangerous to me” There 1s an absolute 
enjoyment in the exercise of his courage, a sort of 
rapture of bravery m the gaety with which he cx- 
claims to the friend who mquires whether he be 


hurt — 
“QO! let me clip you 

In arms as sound as when I woo’d , 1n heart 

As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burned to ward.” 

But there comes an exquisite touch at the closc of 
these scenes, to tell us truly of the extent of Marcrus’s 
wounds, which his own gallant speeches would fain 
represent as scratches It is where he begs the 
freedom of some poor prisoner, and upon being asked 
his name, 1s compelled to reply — 
“ By Jupiter, forgot — 
I am weary—yea, my memory 16 tired.— 
Have we no wine here? 
Cominius Go we to our tent 

The blood upon your visage dries ‘tis time 

It should be look’d to, come” 
Coriolanus’s haughty nature not only shows itself in 
his patrician disdain of the commonalty, but in a proud 
humility, a lofty modesty—the sensitive point of 
true valour, conscious of its own existence, but 
shrmking from its commendation There 1s a kind 
of stern bashfulness in his manner of waiving the 
praises bestowed upon him by his brother com- 
manders on the battle-field; and afterwards, his 
words on retirmg from his seat im the capitol, 
when his panegyric is about to be pronounced, almost 
savour of arrogance and discourtesy in ther blunt 
diffidence. 

But the poet has well displayed the grandeur and 
native dignity that more favourably colour the pride 
of Coriolanus, by the enthusiasm with which his 
character inspires his friends. His mother, Volumnia, 
: hails the approach of her warlike son with words that 
show his spirit to be inherent :— 
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“ Hark ! the trumpets. 

These are the ushers of Marcius: before him 

He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears: 

Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie, 

Which being advanced, declines, and then men die.” 

The other generals, his brethren in command, vie 
with each other m respect and admiration for lus 
prowess, and are prodigal in their unenvious cxtolmeut 
of his ments. Comins dreads lest his advocacy 
should fall short of what he thinks his duc, when he 
delivers before the senate that fine speech (which it 1s 
a shame to curtail, but from which we must content 
ourselves here with a short extract) m honour of 
Marcius’s achievements :-— 

“ For this last, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home he stopp'd the fliers ; 

And by his rare example, made the coward 

Turn terror into sport as waves before 

A vessel under sail, so men obey'd 

And fell below hisstem hia sword—death’s stamp— 

Where it did mark, it took. From face to foot 

He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 

Was timed with dying crics. Alone he enter'd 

The mortal gate o’ the city, which he painted 

With shunless deatiny , aidless camo off, 

And with a sudden reinforcement struck 

Corioli ke a planet” 


And in the mouth of hus devoted partisan, his warm- 
hearted old friend, Mcnenius, a yet more beautiful 
eulogy 1s placed He says .— 
‘¢ His nature 18 too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder. Hus heart’s his 
mouth 
What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent, 
And, being angry, does forgct that over 
He heard the name of death,” 


The unconscious extenuation here offered for the 
defect in his idol’s disposition, the plausible soplustry 
with which he elevates obstinacy of pride into m- 
flexible integrity, 1s exquisitely true to the instincts 
of partiality and enthusiastic affection. It is Me- 
nenius, also, who utters those graphic words—magii- 
fieent m thew very simplicity—which portray the 
hero he so worships, and whuch, indeed, serve as an 
abstract of a heioic ideal“ When he walks, he moves 
like an engine, and the ground shrinks before his 
treading He 1s able to pierce a corselet with his eye, 
talks like a knell, and lus hum 1s a battery. He sits 
in his state as a thing made for Alexander. What he 
bids be done, 1s fimshed with his bidding He 
wants nothing of a god but ctermity, and a heaven to 
throne mm” 

The sketch of the boy, Conolanus’s little son, 138 
happily hit off; he 1s a soldier in miniature, an 
embryo warrior We see this in the description of 
the child given to Volumma and Virgiha by their 
friend Valeria, when she speaks of his having “ such 
a confirmed countenance ;” and also afterwards, when 
his inherited courage rises up agamst his father’s 
relentlegeness, and he boldly exclaims .— 


“‘ He shall not tread on me: 
I'll run away till 1 am bigger, but then Y'll fight.” 


The blessing invoked by Coriolanus upon this son 

1s the very essence of a warlike father’s wish :— 
“* The god of soldiers, 

With the consent of aupreme Jove, inform 

Thy thoughts with aobleneas: that thou may’st prove 

To shame invulnerable, and stick i’ the wars 

@ great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 

And saving those that eye thee !” 

In direct contrast with the mflexible Coriolanus, is 
the impressionable Mark Antony. The very first 
words of the play bespeak the ambition of the con- 
queror melted in the indulgence of the voluptuary— 
the ardour of the soldier merged in that of the lover 
—the majesty of Rome’s master yielding to the sway 
of an Egyptian mistress—the martial spirit slum- 
berg quiescent within the cols of that “ serpent of 
old Nise,” Cleopatra. 

The manner in which Antony’s spirits fluctuate 
with the aspect of his fortune; the alternate depres- 
sion and revival to which they are subject from the 
influence of external circumstances; the suscepti- 
bility, the impulsiveness, the prodigality, the unre- 
servedness of his disposition, joined to his sensual 
temperament, all mark the impressionable man His 
soldierly qualifications are thus comparatively obscured , 
he 18 less notable for his warnorship than for his 
magnificence ; and while he 1s distinguished for gene- 
rosity, both of taste and feeling, he lacks constancy 
in the austerer virtues 

His brother trumvir, Octavius, bears honourable 
testimony to his early hardihood in defeat and ad- 
versity, but deplores all the more his subsequent 
instability. 

His brave follower, Scarus, remarks upon that 
variable mood of his general’s .— 

« Antony 
Is valiant and dejected ; and, by starts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear 
Of what he has, and nat.” 

And his friend Enobarbus makes pithy comment on 
his easily excited spirits — 

“ Now he'll out-atare the lightning. To be furious, 

Te to be frighted out of fear. and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge , and I sce still 
A diminution in our captain’s brain 

Restores his heart when valour preys on reason, 
It eata the sword it fights with.” 

That also is like one of the freaks of an impression- 
able nature, where Antony calls forth his household 
servants, and addresses them in such moving terms as 
shall elicit their tears, and assure him of ther sym- 
pathy; then, satisfied with his experiment, he sud- 
deuly rallies, bursts mto a laugh, speaks gaily and 
hopefully, and concludes with :— 

* Let’s to supper, come, 
And drown consideration.” 
He is facile ; and like a man who knows himself to 
be assailable by persuasion, he intrenches himeelf in a 
stronghold of obstinacy, meeting the force of reason, 
and the unanswerable representations of his officers, 
with mere stubborn iteration,— By sea, by sea” 
And on their urging their remonstrance, he doggedly 
repeats, “Tl fight at sea.” 
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There is one curious instance of defective judgment 
quite consistent with Antony’s character. Lake most 
impressionable men, he allows himself to be swayed 
by appearance, and is superficial in his perceptions. 
Accordingly, whilst he is yielding his dying breath m 
Cleopatra’s arma, he rouses himself with a generous 
anxiety for her welfare, and bids her “ trust none 
about Cesar but Proculeius.” Now, m the sequel, 
we find that Proculems 1s ao¢ to be trusted, for 1t 1s 
he who assists to betray Cleopatra into the hands of 
Ceesar’s guards, while Dolabella proves her friend and 
adviser 

Towards Octavia, “ our courteous Antony, whom 
ne’er the word of No woman heard speak,” 1s gentle 
and considerate in his manner, though he but “ makes 
this marriage for his peace,” and from merely pru- 
dential motives 

There 1s another charactenstic feature m Antony’s 
conduct , his generosity in bemg ever ready to admit 
his own share of blame, to acknowledge his errors, 
and to accept reproof with candour and temper His 
remorse, too, 1s as keen as his self-accusation 1s bitter 
and ample, and the generous-hearted Antony—muni- 
ficent m prosperity, and noble m downfal—engages 
our interest and sympathy perhaps more deeply than 
many a less faulty bemg 

In juxta-position, but in ngh relief, with Mark 
Antony, is another miltary commander, Octavius 
Cxsar—cold, calculating, ever vigilant, and holding 
Iumself m reserve to take advantage of any lapse 
of judgment on the part of his great compeer and 
rival 

When the marriage is proposed between Octavia, 
Ceesar’s sister, and Antony, the latter asks, ‘ Will 
Cesar speak ?”? But he answers, “ Not till he hears 
how Antony is touched with what 1s spoke already ” 
And again, in the conference with Pompey, Crsar’s 
dispassionate voice recurs at intervals m such curt 
words of heed, as, “‘ Take your time,” “ There’s the 
point ,” “ That’s the next to do ” showing, by these 
admonitory sentences, that he himself keeps sedu- 
lously to the pomt in question, and would have others 
do the same 

In the wild scene of banquet revelry on board 
Pompey's galley, Octavius alone mamtams a check 
upon his own indulgence in the pleasures of the table ; 
and it 1s he who 1s the first to propose a general ter- 
mination of the feast. Hus allusion to the effect of 
the wie upon his articulation is admirably indicative 
of the wary man accustomed to observe and guard his 
own utterance ; while his habitual reserve dreads the 
exposure of inebriety — 


Splits what it speak; the wild disguse hath 
ie ‘esceaka: ter 
Antick’d us ‘all — 
His only touch of warmth is given to his sister 
Octavia; his eyes moisten at parting with her, and 
he is Inghly indignant at her treatment by Mark 
Antony, though his indignation 1s tempered hy the 
duty of preaching patience and comfort to herself. 
Anger never leads him beyond one abusive epithet. 
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He calls Antony an “ old ruffian,” in wrath at the 
thought of his defiance in the moment of defeat .— 
“ He dares me to personal combat, 

Ceesar to Antony . let the old ruffian know 

J have many other ways to die, mean tame, 

Laugh at his challenge.” 

His wrath is steeped m contempt, and he ends, a few 
moments afterwards, by the sneermg exclamation,— 
sé Poor Antony }? 

As is to be expected from one of his cold, hard 
nature, Octavius has an unworthy opmon of women, 
and distrusts their mtegnty, m this persuasion of 
their foible, he sends an emissary to the queen of 
Egypt after the disgraceful defeat by sea — 

“ From Antony win Cleopatra promuse, 

And in our name, what she requires , add more, 

From thine invention, offers women are not, 

In their best fortunes, strong, but want will perjure 

The ne’er touch'd vestal ” 

His frigid temperament baffles Cleopatra’s allurmg 
arts; her power of witchery falls powerless against 
his dispassionate stoicism , but when, in turn, he seeks 
to beguile her, she, accustomed to study men's moods 
and dispositions, to watch ther humours, and detect 
their sentimeuts, sees m an mstant through Ins pur- 
pose and his smooth speech, sayimg to her aticndants 
when he 1s gone ~ 
..“ He words me, girls, he words me, that I should not 

Be noble to myaclf but hark thee, Charmian 
She gives the whispered order for the asp, “the pretty 
worm of Nilus, that kills and pams not,” and thus 
defeats her wily foe at once and for ever 

As the extreme opposite of the cold Octavius, 
“sticks fiery off indecd” the gallant Harry Percy, 
surnamed Hotspur. His well-known ardcut temper 
has procured him thus title, and all that we see and 
hear of him confirms its fitness. At the very opening 
of the play, Kimg Henry IV alludes to his warlike 
fame, and almost envies that— 

“ My Lord Northumberland 

Should be the father of so blest a son 

A son, who 18 the theme of honour’s tongue.” 
Elsewhere he calls him “ this Hotspur Mars” His 
princely rival speaks of him as—‘this same child of 
honour and renown, this gallant Hotspur, this all- 
praised knight ,” and afterwards says — 

“ Ido not think a braver gentleman, 

More active-valiant, or more valant-young, 

More daring, or more bold, 18 now alive 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds ” 

His uncle, the Earl of Worcester, talks of his 
* adopted name of privilege, 

A hare-brained Hotspur, govern’d by a spleon.” 
Falstaff calls him “ that same mad fellow of the north, 
Percy,” and, on the battle-field, says —‘ I am afraid 
of this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead ” 

Such reports of fame demanded strong individual 
painting, and, certainly, Shakspeare’s delneation of 
the man himself fully answers to his reputation 

His bold vindication of Mortimer before the king , 
his tornado-like rage about giving up the prisoners, 
till his father, Northumberland, asks him —‘“ What, 


drunk with choler?” His impatient bursta while his 
father and uncle are consulting means of revenge; his 
testy forgetfuluess, interrupting himself with :— 
“ What do you call the place? 

A plague upon’t !—it is in Gloucestershire. 

His eagerness .— 
“T smell it, upon my life, it will do well 
pide Before the game's a-foot, thou still lett’st 
Slip. 
His fretful cogitations while reading the letter from 
the lukewarm rebel lord, whom he calls a “ frosty- 
spirited rogue,” and a “dish of skimmed milk ;” with 
his contempt of msk —‘‘ The purpose you undertake is 
dangerous —Whiy, that’s certain; ’tis dangerous to take 
acold, to sleep, to drink: but I tell you, my lord fool, 
out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 
His impatience of delay, so like the man of action :— 
“Oh, let the hours be short, till fields, and blows, 
and groans applaud our sport!” hs intolerance of 
sickness that mtervenes to thwart his plans; wonder- 
ing how any one has “leisure to be sick in such a 
justling time ,” with his skimming over the details 
of the malady m the letier, and proceeding to what 
he considers the important question :-— 
‘* He writes me here,—that inward sickness— 

And that his friends by deputation could not 

So soon be drawn ” 
Ihs blunt words of soldierly horror al being thought 
to flatter, when he praises Douglas to his face. Lis 
absent preoccupied manner, alluded to by Prince Hal, 
in that caricature description he gives of his rival, 
“the Hotspur of the North; he that kills me some 
six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his 
hands, and says to lus wife,—‘ Fye upon this quiet Isfa / 
1 want work’ ‘O my sweet Harry,’ says she, ‘how 
mary hast thou kalled to-day? ‘ Give my roan horse 
a drench,’ says he, and answers, ‘Some fourteen,’ an 
hour after, ‘a hifle, a trifle?” Which absence of 
mind 3s afte:wards venfied m the opening of the 


_seene where he sits down to the conference with the 


other rebel leaders, to arrange their contemplated 
plan of attack, and exclaims —“ A plague upon it ! 
I have forgot the map” Hs blended prodigality and 
tenacity when they are apportiomng their several 
nights of land — 
“ T'l] give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend 


But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
T'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


His qwek sense of honour, durmg the battle, lus 
reply to Worcester, who gays — 


“ There ix no seeming mercy in the king. 
Hot Did you beg any? God forbid !” 


And, finally, lis ardour when he learns the approach 


of Ins enemics — 
* Let them come, 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 
And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them : 
The mailed Mars shall on hia altar sit, 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh, 
And yet not ours ‘-—Come, let me take my horse, 


Who 18 to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales: 
Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 
Meet, and ne’er part, till one drop down a corse.” 
All these characteristic circumstances combme to 
form one of the most perfect pictures of a rash and 
impetuous soldier that was ever imned 
There are still two particulars that remain to be 
cited regarding Hotspur, which are peculiarly indi- 
cative of the mere soldier; he evinces a contempt for 
poetry, and an imdifference for music; and he also 
regards his wife far more as a lady-puppet than as a 
rational companion. Instead of replyimg to her fond 
inquiry respecting his preoccupied thoughts, he 
shouts to a servant, and asks about the despatch of 
some packet, and afterwards evades her with some 
light bantermg answers, and expresses his want of 
faith in her discretion, and powers of secrecy—pre- 
cisely like a soldier who has httle time to study the 
true worth and capability of a woman’s heart and 
mind. How little he does justice to this heart and 
mind, (the loving strength of which he mght have 
trusted to the utmost,) 1s proved by the exquisite 
posthumous eulogy which Lady Percy subsequently 
dehvers in honour of her lost husband 
Shakspeare has not feared to put two fiery hot- 
tempered men close together; for, m the same play 
with Hotspur 1s Owen Glendower, the Welshman. 
But how distinctly has he maimtamed the several 
individuality of the two military leaders Hotspur 1s 
peremptory, Glendower 1s pompous, where the one 1s 
wilful, the other 1s vam; when the one flies off ata 
tangent, the other warmly argues, or holds forth about 
his own portentous nativity, his magical powers, and 
his vast superionty to the “roll of common men.” 
Warmth of temper makes Hotspur an utter contemner 
of self, a plain, blunt soldier, while a like heat makes 
Glendower a conceited visionary, au intemperate self- 
worshipper, a thorough egotist 
Thus have we traced the individual characteristics 
of the haughty Coriolanus , the impressionable Mark 
Antony , the cold Octavius Cesar; the fiery Hotspur, 
the conceited Glendower But as there remain many 
admirable warrior - portraits still undiscussed, thus 
divyjsion of the subject will be resumed im another 
number 
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Cuarter IX. 
WHEREIN RICHARD FRERE AND LEWIS TURN 
MAHOMETANS 
Lewis rather expected a lecture from Richard Frere 
on account of his aquatic exploit ; but be need not have 
made himself uneasy on the subject, for the only re- 
mark his friend volunteered was: ‘Well, you know, 
if the dog could not be saved without, of course you 


(1) Continued from p, 201. 
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were obliged to go m and fetch him; I should have 
done the same myself, though I hate cold water as I 
hate the old gentleman, and never could swim in my 
hfe.” 

When they had concluded dinner, Frere inquired, 
suddenly: ‘“ By the way, do you mean to come with 
me to-night ? ” 

“Before I can answer that question,” returned 
Lewis, “you must condescend to inform me where 
you are gomg, and what you mean to do when you 
get there.” 

“To be sure; I thought I had told you, but the 
fact is, I have been working rather hard lately, (I 
read for three hours after you were gone to bed last 
night,) and my head is not over clear to-day. The 
case is this, sir. Tom Bracy, who, as I before toid 
you, is lamentably addicted to practical jokes, hap- 
pens to be acquamted with a certaim elderly lady, 
who devotes her hfe to hon hunting ” 

“To what ?” mqured Lewis 

“To catching celebrities, otherwise termed hons,” 
replied Frere, “‘and parading them at her parties for 
the benefit of her friends and acquaintance On the 
last occasion of this kind, she confided to Bracy her 
longing desire to obtam an introduction to a certam 
Persian prince, or thereabouts, who has lately come 

| over to this country, to avoid the somewhat trouble- 
some attentions of his family, his younger brother 
being most anxious to put out his eyes, and his grand- 
| father only waitmg a favourable opportunity for bow- 
| strmging him ” 

“© A little more than kin, and less than kind,’ ” 
quoted Lewis 7 

“I knew you would say that,” returned Frere ; 
“‘m fact, I should have felt quite surprised if you had 
not But to proceed with my account Bracy soon 
found out that his hostess had never seen the afore- 
said Asiatic magnate, and knew next to nothing about 
him, whereupon, he determmed ‘to get a little fun,’ 
as he calls it, out of the affair, and accordingly in- 
formed her, very gravely, that from his acquamtance 
with the Persian language, he was im the habit of 
accompanymg the prince to evening parties in the 
character of mterpreter, and that if she would entrust 
him with an invitation, he should be happy to convey 
it to his Highness, and try to induce him to accept 1t. 
She joyfully acceded to the proposal, and this very 
evening the party 1s to take place And now can you 
guess the purport of Bracy’s visit to me?” 

* IIe wants you toact as interpreter m hus stead, 
I suppose, lus knowledge of Persian bemg probably 
confined to the word ‘ bosh.’ ” 

“ Wrong!” reyomed Frere, laughing. “ A higher 
destiny awaits me. I am for the nonce to be 
elevated to the proud position of one of the Blgod 
Royal of Persia. In plam Enghsh, Bracy knows as 
much of the Prince as I do of the Pope; the whole 
thing is a hoax from begmning to end, and he wants 
me to personate his Highness, which I have half pro- 
mised to do, while you are to re t an attendant 
satrap, a sort of Mussulman gold stick in waiting, 


| 
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always supposing that you have no objection so to 
employ yourself ” 

“To tell you the truth, I am scarcely in the vein 
for such fooling,” returned Lewis, moodily. “I hate 
practical jokes, to begin with, nor can I see much fun 
in taking udvantage of the absurdities of some weak- 


, Minded old lady. Who is the woman about to be 


| 


victimized P ” 

** An opulent widow, one Lady Lombard, ‘the in- 
teresting relict of a be-knighted pawnbroker,’ as Bracy 
calls her,” replied Frere 

““ Who?” inquired Lewis, becoming suddenly in- 
terested. 

Frere repeated the name, and Lewis continued,— 

“Then I’m your man, and will enter into your plot 
heart and soul ; that woman’s fair game, and we'll fool 
her to the top of her bent ” 

* Why, how now?” exclaimed Frere, astonished 
at his friend’s impetuosity. “ This 1s a very sudden 
change. Do you then know the lady?” 

“ Yes, I do,” reyomned Lewis, bitterly, “ know her 
for a coarse-minded, purse-proud, wretched old 
woman!” 

“ Phew!” whistled Frere ‘‘ May I ask how the 
good lady has been so unfortunate as thus to have 
excited your bitter indignation against her ? ” 

“© Never mind,” returned Lewis, msing hastily, and 
walking to the window, “it is enough that I have 
sufficient dislike to her to enter cordially into your 
hoax ”’ 

“ That’s odd now,” muttered Frere, soliloquizing. 
Tf I had not known hus ‘ antecedents,’ as the French 
term it, nearly as well as I know my own, I should 
have fancied the late lamented Lombard had, m 
bygone hours, refused to negotiate some small loan for 
him, on the penshable security of personal clothing 
He can’t have popped the question to the widow, at 
one of the German watermg-places, and encountered a 
negative P” 

** Frere, don’t mention my dislike of Lady Lombard 
to your facetious acquaimtance,” observed Lewis, 
turning round “ I have no ambition to become a butt 
for his bad puns ” 

*¢ Never fear, man, I'll not betray your confidence,” 
returned Frere; “ more particularly when, as in the 
present instance, I don’t happen to share it ” 

*Do you care to know?” asked Lewis. 

“ Not by no manner of means, as the young lady 
said, when the parson asked her whether she was pre- 
pared to give up all the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world,” returned Frere. ‘ And now, as we have 
to be converted into Pagans before ten o’clock, sup- 
pose we start.” 

A quarter of an hour’s brisk walking brought them 
to Bracy’s lodgings, where they found that gentleman 


deeply ammersed in study, with the fez which was to Lady 


assist in changing Frere into a prince, stuck rakishly 
on one side his head. On perceiving his visitors, he 
sprang from his seat, and making a low salaam, in the 
course of which performance the fez tumbled off and 
knocked down a candle, he exclaimed,— 
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“* Most illustrious brothers of the Sun, and first- 
cousins once removed of the Moon and all the Stars, 
-——may your shadows never be less'—You do me 
proud by honourmg my poor dwelling with your 
seraphic presences !” 

“TI see you have got the wherewithal to make 
Heathens of us,” returned Frere, pointing to a couple 
of Persian dresses which hung against the wall, hhe 
a brace of Bluebeard’s headless wives 

“Bude Lnght of the Umwverse, yes!” rephed Bracy ; 
* your slave has procured the ‘ wear with all’ neces- 
saries to complete your transformation from infidel 
Feringhees to true sons of Islam Would I have had 
my prince appear without a khelaut—a dressof honour ? 
Be Cheshm! upon my cyes be it ;—by the way, it’s a 
remarkable fact, that the expression ‘ my eyes’ should 
be Court lingo m Persia, and bordering upon Bul- 
lingsgate in English.” 

“ You seem particularly well-up in the pseudo- 
Persian metaphor to-mght, Bracy,’”’ observed Frere ; 
* has the fez mspired you P” 

“No, there’s nothing miraculous in the affair,” 
returned Bracy, “it 1s very easily cxplamed I have 
been reading up for the cc uston,—crumming, sir, & 
process successfully practised upon heavy Jobneans 
at Cambridge, and corpulent turkey poults in Norfolk.” 

“ Indeed'—I was not aware that you are a Persian 
scholar ,—may I mquire what line of study you have 
adopted ?” 

“Ono that I have myself struck out,” responded 
Bracy, “and which has been attended, I flatter 
myself, with the most successful results. I first sub- 
jected myself to a strict course of Hay Baba, after 
which I underwent a very searching exammation in 
Morier’s ‘ Zohrab, or the Hostage’ I next thoroughly 
confused my mind with ‘ Thalaba,’ but brought myself 
round again upon ‘ Bayley Frazer’s Travels;’ after 
which I made myself master of ‘ Ayesha, or the Maid 
of Khars,’ and by way of laying in a fitting stock of 
the sentimental, finshed off with Byron’s ‘ Giaour ,— 
stop, Iet me give you a specimen,” and, replacing 
the unruly fez, he sprang upon a chair, and throwiug 
himself mto a mock-tragedy attitude, began bombas- 
tically to recite .— 


‘s ¢'T was sweet, where cloudiess stars were bright, 
To view the wave of watory light, 
And hear its melody by night, 
And oft had Hassan’s childhood play’d 
Around the vorge of that cascade 
And oft upon his mother’s breast 
That sound had harmonized his rest , 
And oft had Hassan’s youth slong 
Its banks been soothed by Beauty's song, 
And softer seem’d each melting tone 
Of music mingled with its own.’ 


“There now, I call that pretty well for a young be- , 
ginner; a little of that will go a good way with my 
Lombard ; it 1s like a penny bun, cheap to begin 
with, and very filling at the price ” : 

‘“Taorks and Persians are not exactly alike, though 
you seem to think they are,” observed Frere, drily — 
“ Have you laid down any plan of opcrations, may I | 
ask? you must give.me very full and clear directions | 
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how to behave, for to tell you the truth, my ac- 
quaintance with the higher ranks of Persia is m- 
finitésimally select.” 

“Oh ! it’s all plain sailing enough,” returned Bracy; 
“you have only to look wise, roll your eyes about, and 
ocvasionally jabber a little Persian, or any other un- 
known tongtie you may prefer, which I, not under- 
standing, shall translate ad (éstum as the occasion 
may require ”’ 

“ And sweetly you will do it too, or [am much 
mistaken,” muttered Frere, divesting himself of his 
great cost. 

“Pray inform me, as I am unfortunately ignorant 
of all the oriental languages, how do you propose to 
supply my deficiencies?” inquired Lewis —‘ Is my 
part, like Bottom the weaver’s, to be nothing but 
roaring P”” 

** Why, as you are about to enact a lion, it would 
appear not inappropriate,” returned Bracy; ‘‘ yes, it 
never struck me, there seems a slight difficulty there 
—you never got up any Memorta Technica, did you P” 

Lewis shook his head 

“That’s unlucky,” continued Bracy ; “a page or two 
of that would have served the purpose beautifully. I 
met a man the other night who had struck out a new 
system for himself, and was perfectly rabid about 
it. He had bottled, according to his own account, 
the whole history of England into an msmuating 
little word that sounded to me something like 
*Humguffinhoggogrificicuana,’ and bagged all Han- 
sard’s Reports, from Pitt to Peel, in half-a-dozen ines 
of impossible doggrel Oh! he was a wonderful 
fellow,—clearly mad, but intensely funny I kept him 
in tow two good hours, and made him explain his 
system twice over to everybody, till the people werc 
ready to cry, he bored them so. I was nearly being 
punished for it though, as he was actually weak 
ehongh to believe in me, and called the next day to 
fraternize ” 

** And how did you escape P” asked Lewis. 

“Why, [have a sort of tiger, (the imp that Iet you 
in, in fact,) who is a first-rate liar—most excellent 
usefal boy, I do assure you, sir: I sent him down with 
a message that I had an attack of Asiatic cholera, but 
if he would take a glass of wine, and look at the 
paper till the crisis was over, I would come io lim 
if it terminated favourably. That settled the busmess , 
he did not wait the event, but was off like a shot, 
vin the infection might disagree with his ‘ system,’ 
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Then he has not repeated his visit?” inquired 
Frere. 

“No; and I hope he will not,” returned Bracy, 
«for there will be nothing left for me to have but 
Blephantiasis or the Plague, and he must be very 
far gone in innocence if he can swallow either of 
them.” ~* 

“Am I expected to put on these things?” asked 
Frere, holding up a most voluminous pair of Persian 
trowners, made of a species of rich gause enriched 
with glittering spangles. 
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* Yea, verily, most emphatically and decidedly, 
yes,” replied Bracy. 

Well, what must be, must be, I suppose,” re- 
jomed Frere, with a sigh of resngnation ; “but I never 
thought to see myself m such a garment. One thing 
18 clear, I must stand all the evening, for there’s no 
man living could sit down in them ” 

“‘ Never fear,” returned Bracy encouragingly ; “ only 
do you go into my bed-room, and put on your robes, 
and J’ll ensure your taking your seat on your return. 
Never make mountains of molehills, man; there are 
worse dresses than that in the world; for mstance, it 
might have been a kilt.” 

“ That’s true,” said Frere, reflectively, and un- 
hooking the richest Mrs. Blucbeard, he proceeded 
after sundry ejaculations of disgust to carry it mto 
the other room, whither after a minute or two Bracy 
followed him, to perform, as he said, the part of lady’s 
maid After a lapse of about a quarter of an hour 
the door was again unclosed, and Bracy, exclaiming, 
** Now, Mr. Arundel, allow me to have the honour of 
introducing you to his Sublime Highness Ree Chard 
el Freer,”’ ushered mm the person named 

Never was so complete a transformation seen. 
The Persian dress, rounding off and concealing the 
angularities of lus figure, gave a sort of dignity to 
Frere, quite in keeping with the character he was about 
to assume ; while moustaches and a flowing beard im- 
parted a degree of picturesqueness to his countenance 
which accorded well with his irregular but expressive 
features and bnght ammated eyes A shawl of mch 
pattern confined his waist, while a girdle, studded 
with (apparently) precious stones, sustained a sword 
and dagger, the jewelled Inlts and bmilliantly orna- 
mented sheaths of which added not a little to the 
magnificence of his appearance. 

“Voila!” exclaimed Bracy, patting him on the 
back. ‘What do you think of that, by way of a get- 
up? There’s a ready made prince for you Asylum of 
the Umverse, how do you find yourself? do your new 
garments sit easily ?” 

‘* None of your nonsense, sir,” replied Frere ; “ if I 
am a prince, behave to me as sich, 1f you please. I 
tell you what, I shall be tearmg some of this drapery 
before the evening is over. Ah! well, it is not for 
life, that is one comfort; but I never was properly 
thankful before for not having been born a woman, 
Think of sinking into the vale of years in a muslin 
skirt—what a prospect for an intellectual being! ae 

“Now, Mr. Arundel, your dress awaits you,” said 
Bracy, “and ‘time is on the wing.’ We shall have 
her ladyship in hysterics, if she fancies her prince 
means to disappomt her ” 

Lewis’s toilet was soon completed, and proved 
eminently successful, the fiowmg robe setting off his 
tall graceful figure to the utmost advantage, and the 
scarlet fez with its drooping tassel contrasting well 
with his dark curls, and enhancing the effect of his 
delicately cut and striking features. Bracy making 
his appearance at the same moment, most elaborately 
got up for the occasion, with a blue satin under- 
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waistcoat, and what he was pleased to denonsimate ascendmg the steps of the velucle I had resolved to 
the Order of the Holy Poker suspended by a red patronise, the followmg remark from the injured Jehu 
ribbon from his button-hole, the tiger of lying ceh- reached my ears: it was addressed to an amphibious 
brity was despatched for a vehicle, and the two individual, ‘ex eabote et bandeaux de foin’ (as the 
started. Morning Post would have it), yclept the waterman; 
“To a reflective mind,” began Bracy, when an and if you don’t think it fully bears out my previous 
interval of wood-pavement allowed conversation to assertions, I can only say that you are an incompetent 
become audible,—“ to a reflective mind, there is no judge of evidence. He first attracted his f{nend’s 
section of the zoology of the London streets more attentjon, by pointing to me over his shoulder with 
interesting than that which treats of the habits and | his thumb, and winking significantly ; then added in o 
general economy of the genus cabman ” e of intense disgust, ‘See that cove; I thort he 
“As to their general economy,” returned Frere, worn’t no good; ‘stead o’ takin’ a cab to his self, 
“as far as I am acquainted with it, it appears to hike a gent, he’s a goin’ to have threepens’orth of all 
consist in domg you out of more than their fare, and sorts’” 
expending the capital thus acquired at a gin palace ” As Bracy amid the laughter of his companions 
“Sir, you muisapply terms, treat an important concluded his recital, the vehicle which conveyed them , 
subject with unbecoming levity, and libel an intercst- drew up at the door of Lady Lombard’s mansion. 
ing race of men,” returned Bracy, with a countenance 


of the most immovable gravity CuarTer X. 
** Interested, you mean,”’ rejoined Frere. CONTAINS A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT, 
“One very stnking peculianty of the species,” “PUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN PRINCES,” 


continued Bracy, not heeding the mterruption, “18 §Tapy Lomparp, being in many senses of the word 
their talent for subtle analysis of character, and power a great lady, hved in a great house, which looked out 
of discrimmatimg it by the appleation of unusual upon that shocking sight, s London garden, and had 
tests ” its front door at the back, for the sake of appenrances 
*'What’s coming now?” inquired Frere ‘Keep At this perverted entrance did Bracy’s mendacious 
your ears open, Lewis, my son, and acquire wisdom tiger, standing on tip-toe, the better to reach the 
from the hps of the descendant of many Bracys ” knocker, fulminate like a duodecimo edition of Olym- 
‘7 am aware an assertion of this nature should not pian Jove, until two colossal footmen, in a great state 
be lifitly hazarded,” resumed Bracy, ‘as it carnes of excitement and scarlet plush, opened tho door so 
little conviction to the ill-regulated minds of the scep- suddenly as nearly to cause the prostration of the 
tical, unless it be verified by some illustrative exam- booted boy, who only saved himself from falling by 
ple drawn from the actual ” stumbling, boots and all, agamst the tall shin of the 
“You have not got such a thing as a Johnson’s lughest footman, thereby eliciting from that noble 
Dictionary about you, I suppose *” interrupted Frere; creature an ejaculation suggestive of his intense ap- 
“I want to look out a few of those long words.” preciation of the myury done him, and hinting, not 
* With this view,” resumed Bracy, “I will relate obscurely, at his wishes mn regard to the future destiny 
a little anecdote, whnch will at the same time prove of his juvenile assailant That youth, however, who, 
my position, and display the capacity of the London we are forced to confess, was not only as “ impudent 
cabman for terse and epigrammatic definition I had as he was Ingh,” but, reckoning by the peculiar 
been engaged on committee busimess at the House of standard which the expression aforesaid indicates, 
Commons, a short time since, and was returning to at the very least three feet more so, hastened thus to 
my lodgings, when as I emerged into Palace Yard it rebuke his adversary—“ Hit’s lucky for you, Maypole, 
began to rain Seeing me without an umbrella, a as I ham’t hon the bench of mayorstraits yet, hor ther’d 
cabman on the stand hailed me with a view of ascer- a been five bob hout o’ your red plush pockets for 
taming whether J required his services While I swear’, as sure has hegg* is heggs! hif that’s hall 
was debating with myself, whether the ram were yer gratitude for me a-bringin’ of ye my honourable 
hkely to increase or not, I was hailed by the cad of master and two noble Purshun princes, hi’d better 
an omnibus just turmmg into Parhament Strect ” horder the carndge to turn round, amd take ’em back 
“I never do make puns,” began Frere, “or else I tg 
should be inclmed to ask, whether bemg exposed to Having astonished the disgusted giant by this 
so much fa:/ and rain at the same time did not give speech, the imp bounded down the stepa, and held 
you cold °” open the cab-door with an air of dignified condescen- 
‘It happened that I had just betted a new hat with sion 
a man,” continued Bracy, still preserving the most ‘Is not that boy a treasure ?” whispered Bracy to 
perfect gravity, “as to how many times the chairman Frere, as they alighted ; “how neatly hoe took the 
of the committee would take snuff, and had lost my shine out of that thick-witted pyramid of fool’s flesh. 
wager; this made me feel awfully stingy, and ac- I could not have done the thing better myself.” 
cordingly availing myself of the lowest of the two ‘I don’t pretend to any very unusual powers of 
éstimates, I fraternized with the bus fellow, and foresight,” muttered Frere, under bis beard, “but I 
metaphorically threw over the cabman. As I was think I could point out that brat’s residuary legntee.” 
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“Ah, indeed!” returned Bracy, ‘‘and who do you blue-and-silver epicene pages who worship the prima 
fix upon? the archbishop of Canterbury ?” donna, and poke fan at the soubrettes on the opera 
“No, the hangman,” was the gruff reply. stage ;—the page-like parting, then, was on one side 
“Well, f'd myself venture to insure him against her head, and across her ample forehead lay a festoon 
drowning, for a very moderate premium,” rejomed his of hair, arranged so as to suggest, to a speculative 
master, langhing ; “but now I really must beg you to mund, a fanciful resemblance to the drapery at the top 
bear in mind that you are utterly ignorant of the of a window curtain. Her features were by no means 
English | . without expression ; on the contrary, meek pomposity, 
“Inshallah! I’d forgotten my illustrious descent and mnocent self-satisfaction, were written in legible 
most completely,” answered Frere, “but I'll be care-, characters on her good-natured countenance. 
fal; so, for the next three hours, ‘my native’ tongu: The most carefully wmtten descriptions usually 
‘good night.’ ” prove inadequate to convey to the reader’s mmd a 
While this conversation had been carried on in an just idea of the object they would fain depict; but 
under tone, the party had been ushered up-stairs, as we are especially anxious that others should sce 
amidst the wondering gaze of servants innumerable, Lady Lombard with our eyes, we must beg their 
of all sorts and sizes, from the little foot-page stag- attention to the following simple process, by which 
gering under a galaxy of buttons, to the mghty butler, we trust to enable them to realize her. 
barely able to walk beneath the weight of bs own Let each reader, then, call to mind the last average 
dignity. specimen of fat and far babyhood which may have 
“What name shall I say, gentlemen?” asked the come under his notice; let him imagine 1t clothed in 
last named official, in his most mmsmuating tone; fora the nchest sky-blue satm; let him deprive it of its 
Persian prince was a rarity sufficient to impress even coral, and substitute m its place a gold watch and 


his imperturbable spirit with a sense of respect appendages; round its fat little excuse for a neck let 
“His Highness Prince Mustapha Ah Khan and him clasp a diamond necklace; let him dress 1ts hair, 
suite,” returned Bracy, authontatively. or provide it a flaxen wig—af its har should be as yet 


Immediately the door of a well-lghted saloon was a pleasure to come—made after the fashion we have 
flung back on its hinges, and, m a stentorian voice, above described; and let him, lastly, by a powerful 
the mayor domo announced, “ His Highness Prince effort of imagination, mflate this baby until, still pre- 
Mystify-all-I-can and su-et ” serving its infantine proportions, 1¢ shall stand five feet 

‘By Jove! he’s hit it,” whispered Bracy to Lewis, nme in its sat shoes,—and he will then have dtrived 
as, following Frere, they entered the room, “he won’t at a very correct idea of Lady Lombard as she ap- 
beat that if he tries till he’s black in the face ” peared when, rustling forward in a tremour of dehght, 

As he finished speaking, the guests, who had crowded she advanced to perform the part of gracious hostess 
as near the door as good breeding would allow, to the Prince of Persia. & 
to witness the prince’s entrée, drew back, as a rustling ‘Really, Mr Bracy,” she began, as that gentleman, 
of silks and satms announced the approach of ther with a countenance of solemn satisfaction, stepped 
hostess. forward to meet her, “really, this 1s ¢oo kind of you; 

Lady Lombard, who, to judge by appearances, how do you do’—so you have positively brought me 
would never again celebrate her forty-fifth birth-day, the dear prince P—w2// you mtroduce me to him, and 
had been a handsome, and still was a fine-lookmg explam to him how very much honoured I am by his 
woman. She was tall and portly; mm fact, portly 1s condescension in coming this evening °” 
rather a mild term to use in speaking of her ladyship, § Be it observed, by the way, that her ladyship spoke 
but we don’t hke to stigmatize her as stout, and be- with the greatest empressement, and had a habit of 
yond that we could not go in speaking of alady She uttering many of her words in italics, if not in small 
had a very bright colour, and a very far skin, in the capztals. 
display of which she was by no means niggardly, her “It will give me much satisfaction to do so,” 
gown having short sleeves, (so shortsindeed, as scarcely returned Bracy, with grave courtesy; “but’I can 
to be worth mentioning,) and being ——~ well, we assure you the prince came quite of his own accord ; 
know a French sgord which would express our meaning, the moment I had explamed your invitation to him he 
but we prefer our own language, and must therefore caught the note out of my hand, pressed it three 
say, being rather too much off, where 1t would have times to lus forehead, and exclaimed, m the court 
been better alittle more on. She wore a profusion of dialect of Iraun, ‘ Hahazur tmeyur manzur ;’ he did, 
light ringlets, which we feel justified m statmg, upon indeed.” 
our personal responsibility, to have been her own, for § “ No-0-0, really!” ejaculated Lady Lombard, more 
Lady Lombard was an honourable woman, and paid her emphatically than she had ever yet spoken in her life: 
bills most punctually. These flaxen locks rejoiced in then, as a faint glimmermg came across her that there 
one peculiarity—they were not divided m the centre, was a shght anomaly m appearing so deeply interested 
after the usual method, but the i wedto tuéisssmustb:s mm a remark which she could by no possibility under- 
principle had been abandoned in favour of a new and stand, she added—‘“ But you should recollect, Mr. 
striking coiffeare, which until we were introduced to Bracy, that every one does not possess your remarkable 
her ladyship we had believed to be restricted to the acquaintance with the Eastern languages.” 
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“Psha' how forgetful I am!” returned Bracy ; 
your ladyship must excuse me; the prince has been 
so short a time in this country that I am scarcely yet 
accustomed to my new duties. The few words I had 
the honour to repeat to you merely signify—you know 
the Eastern metaphors are very pecuhar—‘I will 
kiss’—it’s the usual form of accepting any distin- 
guished invitation—‘I will lass her ladyship’s door- 
mat !’—curious, 18 16 not ?” 

*‘ Yes, indeed,” was the sympathetic reply At the 
same moment Bracy, turmmng to Frere, presented him 
to their hostess, saymg, “Prince, this 1s Lady Lom- 
bard—Ttygt-hur rhumauld gal '” 

The first sound that escaped Ins highness was an 
hysterical grunt which, in an Englishman, might have 
been deemed indicative of suppressed laughter, but 
proceeding from the bearded lips of a Persian poten- 
tate, assumed the character of an Eastern ejaculation 
After muttermg a few rea/ Persian words, with an, 
appearance of deep respect, Frere took her ladyship’s 
plump white hand between both his own, and raised it 
to his hps, then relinquishing 1t, he spoke again, made 
a low salaam, and drawing himself up to his full height, | 
crossed his arms on his breast, and stood motionless 
before her. The appealing looks wluch she cast upon 
Bracy when the prince spoke, was a sevcre trial to Ins 
gravity, but by long experience im practical joking 
he had acquired wonderful command of countenance, 
which stood him now in good stead, and he proceeded 
to translate Frere’s sentences into certain flowery and 
unmeaning compliments, which were about as unlke 
their real signification as necd be 

After Lewis had ggne through the same ccremony, 
without the speeches, for which omission Bracy ac- 
counted by explaining that 1t was not etiquette for 
the Persian nobles to speak when im attendance on 
their princes, they were led to the upper end of the 
apartment, where Frere seated himself cross-legged on 
a sofa, and made himself very much at home, keeping 
Bracy fully employed im inventmg translations to 
speeches not one word of which he, or any one else 
present, comprehended Lewis, in the mean time, 
who was becoming dreadfully tired of the whole affair, 
stood near the end of the sofa, with Ins arms folded 
across his breast, looking especially scornful, and very 
particularly bored. 

** Ah!”exclaimed Lady Lombard, as a pretty grace- 
ful girl, very simply dressed, made her way up the 
room, “there’s that dear Laura Peyton arnved—I 
must go and speak to her, and bnng her to be intro- 
duced to the Pmnce” Then added, aside to Bracy, 
“She’s smmensely mch; clear six thousand a-year, and 
does not spend two.” 

“* A very charming trait in her character,’”’ returned 
Bracy; “Tl mention it to the Prince. I don’t know 
that there ever was an Englishwoman queen of 
Persia; but that’s no reason there never should be one ” 

Bracy was accordingly introduced to the young lady, 
and led her, smiling and blushing, up to Frere, by 
whom he seated her, and paved the way for conversa- 
tion by the followmg remark :— 
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“* Tharmy buoit aintsheaz tunnar?” which for the 
damsel’s edification he translated, “Asylum of the 
Universe! the maiden, the daughter of roses, salutes 
thee !” ° 

After a short interval Lady Lombard agam bore 
down upon them in full sail, towing in her wake a 
small hirsute baboon-hke individual, evidently one of 
her menagerie. 

* There’s a chimpanzie'” whispered Bracy to 
Frere ‘‘ Now, if that picture of ugliness turns out 
an eastern traveller we’re gone ’coons.” 

“ All mght,” returned Frere in the same tone, “ he’s 
only an exiled something He came to our shop with 
a recommendation from some of the Parisian savans 
the other day ” 

“I must trouble you oxce again, Mr Bracy,” in- 
sinuated Lady Lombard , “ Professor Malchapeau is 


| dying to be introduced ” 


“No trouble, but a pleasure,” returned Bracy ; “I 
shall have the greatest satisfaction m making two 
such illustrious mdividuals known to each other. 
Does the Professor speak English ?”’ 

“Yas, I vas spk Angleesh von pritté vell,” re- 
plied the person alluded to, strutting forward on tip- 
toe. “1 ave me honmre to vish you how you did, 
my prince ?” 

Frere made some reply, which Bracy paraphrased 
into, “Ihe descendant of many Shahs kisses the hem 
of the mantle of the Father of science ” 

The Professor’s “ Angleesh” not providing Inm 
with a suitable reply ready made, he was obliged to 
resort to that refuge for destitute foreigners—a shrug 
and a grimace 

Lady Lombard came to his assistance 

“Now, Professor, suppose you were to tell his 
Inghness your affecting history,” adding, in a whis- 
per, “Mr Bracy, the interpreter, ig connected with 
government, and might be of the greatest use to you ” 

“ Ohf, miladi, if all zie bodies had your big heart in 
dem, zics viched vorld should be von ’caven,” rephed 
the Professor, gratcfully, through his talented nose. 
“My httel stone! ohf, zie Prince should not vant to 
ear him *” 

His Highness, however, being graciously pleased to 
signify lus anxicty so to do, the smali man resumed. 

“Ah, ma Patrie’ vhats I ave come thro’ for him, 
ven I vill raconte nobody shall not belief.” 

“To enable the Prince to understand, your account 
more clearly,” mtcrrupted Bracy, “ may I ask to what 
country 1t relates ?”” 

“‘Vidout von doubt, saire' you shall tell zie Prince 
dat my littel tale 1s Swish. My fadaire vas vot you 
call von mayor, of zie canton of Zunch My brodwre 
and myselfs vas his only schild, smce a long tine ve 
vas live very appy, mais enjizn,—but on his end, zie 
sacré Autriche,—von. bad Oystrish government, did vot 
you call oppress ma pancre patrie, and ma fadaire, 
toujours brave, got himself into von littcl conspira- 
tion, vaire he did commit vat you call zie offence 
politique; vas trown to prison, and in his confine- 
ment he did die. Ah! ‘moxrir pour la patrie c'est 


at 


dows,’ to die for zie country is zie — vat you call 
doux in Angleesh ? ” 

“You will find the same word in both languages, 
satires only we pronounce it deuce,” replied Bracy, 


Ah! dest box, to die for zie country is zie deuce! 
Eh inven, after my poor fadaire was entombed, my 
brodaire did run himselfs avay, and vas converted to 
ws berger, a little shepherd of cows, and I, Aélas/ 
pour moi, Pétars désvlé,—for myself, I was dissolute, 
left alone in sie vide vorid, visout von friend to turn 
against. Mats le ciel embrace les orphelins—’eaven 
embarrasses zie orphans; I marched on my foot to 
Paris, I found an unexpected uncle, who had sup- 
posed himself dead for some years, I undervent all 
zie sciences, and enfin me votcs—on my end here I am ” 

“A most affecting history, mdeed,” returned Bracy, 
covering his mouth with his hand to conceal a smile 
As for Frere, he had for some time past been nearly 
suffocated by suppressed laughter, which at length 
made itself so apparent, that nothing but his beard 
and an assumed fit of coughing could have saved him 
from discovery. 

While this conversation had been going on, Miss 
Peyton called Lady Lombard’s attention to Lewis, 
by observing ‘‘The mterpreter, m entertaming the 
prince, scems entircly to have forgotten that very 
handsome young attendant who stands there, looking 
so haughty and disconsolate ” 

“Dear me! so he does,” exclaimcd Lady Lombard, 
anxiously. “ How very handsome he is! such a 
thoroughly Eastern countenance! he’s a man of very 
high rank, too, over there What could we do to 
amuse him °” 

. “Perhaps we might show him some prints,” sug- 
gested Laura; “at all events the attention might 
please him.” 

Oh, yes’ how clever of you, I should zever have 
thought of that now Ive a table covered with 
them in the boudoir,” exclaimed Lady Lombard, 
delhghtedly ; ‘but do you think you could turn them 
over for him? I’m so foolish, I should be quite zervaus, 
you see it’s so awkward lus not undeistandmg English, 
poor fellow! I know I’m very foolish ” 

*T shall be most happy to do anything I can to 
lessen your difficulties,” replied the young lady, good 
naturedly, “shall I look out a book of prints P” 

“Tf you would be so kmd my dear, you'll find 
plenty in the boudoir, and [’ll go to Mr. Bracy and 
get him to speak to him for me.” 

The result of this apphcation was the capture of 
Lewis, who, inwardly raging, was carned off to the 
boudoir, and seated at a table, while Miss Peyton, half 
frightened, half amused, turned over a volume of 
prints for his edification. Lady Lombard and sundry 
of the guests stood round for some minutes watchmg 
the smiles and pantomumic gestures with which Lewis, 
or rather Hassan Bey,as Bracy had named him, felt 
bound to acknowledge the young lady’s attentions 

Amongst the guests who were thus amusing 
themselves, lounged a young dandy, who, on the 
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strength of a Mediterranean yacht voyage, set up for a 
distinguished traveller. To Lady Lombard’s inquiry 
whether he spoke Persian, he sumpered, “ Re’ely—no, 
not exactly so as to talk to him; but he'll do vastly 
well, they prefer silence, re’ely, those fellows do: you 
know J’ve seen so much of ’em.” 

“ You were m Persia, were you not ?” asked one of 
the company. 

“ Re’ely—not exactly in his part of Persia.— 
Stambou), the city of palaces, was my head quarters : 
but its much the same, mndolence, beards, and tobacco, 
are the characteristics of both races ” 

“Don’t you think he 1s charmingly bandsome ?” 
asked an old young lady, shaking her ringlets after a 
fashion which five years before had been a very 
“telling” manceuvre 

* Re’cly, I should scarcely have said so,” was the 
reply, “the boy is well enough for an Asiatic J 
hke a more—ahem! manly style of thing” And as 
he spoke, he passed his hand caressingly over a violent 
pair of red whiskers, which garmshed his own hard- 
featured physiognomy 

The cool impudence of this remark inspired Lewis 
with so intense a sentiment of disgust, that his lip 
curled mvoluntarily, and he turned over the print be- 
fore him with a gesture of impatience On looking 
up, he was rather disconcerted to find Laura Peyton’s 
pieremg black eyes watching him cunously 

“You’ve given us nothing new 1n the musical way 
lately, Lady Lombard,” observed the “sear and yel- 
low leaf” damsel before alluded to 

“T expect a lady to stay with me soon,” was the 
reply, ‘ whom I ¢4tzk you'll be pleased with; she 
sings and plays in very /irs¢-rate style ” 

“Indeed! Is she an amateur or professional, may 
I inquire ?” 

“Why, really, my dear Miss Sparkless, you’ve asked 
a difficult question ‘The fact 1s,” contmued Lady 
Lombard, sinking her voice, “its one of those very 
sad cases, reduced fortune—you understand I mean 
to have her here merely out of charity,” smk- 
mg her voice still lower, the followmg words only be- 
came audible. ‘* Wife vf a Captam Arundel—foreign 
extraction onginally—quite a mésulliance, 1 beheve ” 

As she spoke, some new arnival attracted her atten- 
tion, and she and her confidante left the boudour to- 
gether 

It may easily be conceived with what feelmgs of 
burning indignation Lewis had hstened to the fore- 
going remarks , but Frere’s lecture of the mornmng had 
not been without its fruits, and with his anger the 
necessity for self-control presented itself , and he was 
congratulating himself at having checked all outward 
signs of annoyancé, when he was startled by a silvery 
voice whispering 1m his ear. “ Persian or no Persian, 
sir, you understand English as well as Ido;” and 
shghtly turnmg, his eyes encountered those of Laura 
Peyton, fixed on him with a roguish glance. His 
resolution was instantly taken, and he replied, in the 
same tone: “ Having discovered my seeret, you must 
promise to keep :t.” 
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“‘ Agreed, on one condition,” was the rejoinder 

* And that 1s ?” asked Lewis 

“That you immediately make a full confession, and 
tell me all about it.” 

“It 1s a compact,” was his reply. 

‘That is good,” rejoined the young lady. ‘ Now 
move the portfolio, so that your back will be to- 
wards those people That will do Hold down 
your head, as if you were exammuing the prints, and 
then answer my questions, truly and concisely First, 
you are an Enghsh gentleman?” 

‘“* Yes, I hope so” 

** Who 1s the prince P ” 

“My frend, Richard Frere ” 

‘And why have you both come here dressed like 
Persians P ” 

“To mystify our foolish hostess ”’ 

“For shame, sir! I’m very fond of Lady Lom- 
bard 9 2 

“But, you know, she 13s a silly woman ” 

‘Well, never mmd Who planned tlus hoax °” 

“ Bracy, the so-called interpreter ” 

**Does Prince Frere talk real Persian P ” 

Yes” 

** And does the other man understand him P” 

* Not a bit ” 

Then he invents all the answers? That’s rather 
clever of him =I shall go and listen presently And 
you can’t talk either Persian or gibberish, so you held 
your tongue and looked sulky Well, I think it’s 
all very wrong, but it’s rather droll Poo, dem 
Lady Lombard! she’d never survive it if she did but 
know! And now, tell me, lastly, what put you in a 
rage just this minute, and enabled me to find you 
out P”’ 

‘You would not care to know ” 

“But I do care to know, sir, and you have pro- 
mised to answer all my questions ” 

‘You heard the speech that woman made about a 
Mrs Arundel?” 

* Yes, surely ” 

* Learn, then, that my name is Lewis Arundel, and 
the lady referred to was my mother. Now do you 
understand ? ” 

As Lewis uttered these words, in a tone of sup- 
pressed bitterness, his companion hastily turned away 
her head, and said, in a low, hurried voice 

“IT beg your pardon! I fear I have pained you, 
but I did not know—I could not guess ——” 

* Pray do not distress yourself,” returned Lewis, 
kindly, Rose’s smile for a moment smoothing his 
haughty brow, and playing round his proud mouth 
—‘ I am sure you would not hurt any one’s feel- 
ings knowingly , and smce you observed my annoy- 
ance, I am glad to have been able to explain its 
cause.” 

So engrossed had they been by this conversation, 
that they had not observed Miss Sparkless enter the 
boudoir by another door, and they were first made 
aware of her presence by seeing her standing, breath- 
less with astonishment, at discovering Miss Peyton in 





familiar colloquy with a Persian nobleman utterly 
ignorant of the English language. 

“Do yous German °” asked Lewis, quickly. 

** Yes, a little,” returned Miss Peyton. 

“She has not caught a word yet,” continued 
Lewis, “tell her you found out by accident that I 
had picked up a few German sentences when the 
prince was at the court of Prussia. White lies, un- 
happily, are mevitable on these occasions,” he con- 
tinued, seeing his companion hesitate, ‘it’s the only 
way to prevent an éclasrcissement ; and then, think 
of poor Lady Lombard’s feclings'” 

* As I seem fairly embarked in the conspiracy, I 
suppose I must do your bidding,” was the reply, and 
Miss Spaikless, the middle-aged young lady, was 
accordingly informed of Lewis's German proficiency, 
whereat, falling ito an ecstasy, she repled,— 

** How charmmg! What a dear creature he is!” 
On which the dear creature himself, catching Miss 
Peyton’s eye, was very ucar laughing outnght. 

* Laura, my éove,” exclamed Lady Lombard, 
entermg hastily, “the prnee 1s going dowa to supper, 
will you come P” ‘Then, taking her hand caressmgly, 
she added, “ Hlave you been very much bored by lum, 
poor fellow |” 

“© T found he could speak a few words of German, 
and that helped us on,” was the reply 

“< Yes, really—ah! we might have thought of that 
before,” returned Lady Lombard, by no means certain 
the German language might not form an important 
branch of Persian education 

Durmg supper, Laura Peyton contrived to be seated 
between Frere aud Bracy, the latter of whom she 
kept so constantly engagcd im interpreting for her 
that he scarcely got anything to cat, aud came to the 
conclusion, that in the whole course of his experience 
he had never before encountered such a talking 
woman Nor was jus annoyance dimunshed by 
observing that Lewis, who was seated opposite, 
appeared to be deriving the utmost amusement from 
his discomfiture Having exhausted every possible 
pretext for breaking off the conversation, and being 
cach time foiled by the young fady’s quict tact, he 
was about to resign himself to his fate, and relinquish 
all idea of supper, when a project occurred to him 
which he nnmecdiately hastened to put into execution 
Waiting till Frere had spoken a Persian sentence, he 
suddenly drew humself up, looking deeply scandalized, 
frowned at the speaker, shook his bead, and muttered 
something ummntelligible in a tone of grave remon- 
stiance, then paused for a reply, which Frere, intensely 
perplexed, and by no means clear that he had not 
done something un-Persian and wrong, was forced to 
utter Tlus only seemed to make matters worse 
Bracy again remonstrated in gibbensh, then appeared 
to have determined on his course, and mutterng, 
“ Well, there’s no help for it, I suppose,” he turned 
to Lady Lombard, and began, in a tone of deep 
concern,— 

“I have a most disagreeable duty to perform, and 
must beg you to believe that nothing but absolute 
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necessity should have induced me to mention the 
matter; but I have remonstrated with his Highness 
without effect, and I dare go no farther—-he is sub- 
ject to most violent bursts of passion, and becomes 
dangerous when opposed. He drew his dagger, and 
attempted to stab me only yesterday, because I in- 
terfered to prevent his having one of the waiters of 
the hotel strangled with a bow-string.” 

Lady Lombard turned pale on receiving this in- 
formation, while Bracy continued,— 

** It is most unfortunate, but the Prince has been 
so much delighted with this young lady’s charming 
flow of conversation, that, in his ignorance of the 
customs of this country, he has actually commissioned 
me to offer you 5007. for her, and declared his de- 
termination of taking her home with him ” 

The effect of this communication may be “ better 
imagined than described ”” Miss Peyton, aware of the 
true state of affairs, hid her face in her handkerchief 
in an uncontrollable fit of laughter; Lewis, sorely 
tempted to follow her example, bent over his plate till 
the flowing tassel of the fez concealed his features ; 
Frere, excessively annoyed at the false imputation, all 
but began a flat demal of the charge m somewhat 
forcible English, but remembering his assumed 
character just in time, clenched hus fist, and ground 
Ins teeth with impatience, while Lady Lombard, 
observing these gestures, and construmg them into 
indications of an approachmg burst of fury, was 
nearly swooning with terror, when a note was put 
into her hands by a servant; hastily casting her eyes 
over it, she handed 1t to Bracy, saying,— 

“This is most fortunate, it may serve to divert 
his attention ” 

As he became aware of its contents, his countenance 
fell, and holding 1t so that Frere might read it, he 
whispered, — 

** Here’s a treat! we are in for it now, and no 
mistake ! ”” 

The note ran as follows :—~ 


«Dr » Persian Professor at Addiscombe, pre- 
sents his compliments to Lady Lombard, and begs 
to inform her, that being only 1n town for a few hours, 
and learning at Mivart’s Hotel that his Highness 
Prince Mustapha Ali was spendmg the evening at 
her house, he has ventured to request her permission 
to intrude upon her uninvited, as he is most anxious 
to renew his acquaintance with the prince, whom he 
had the honour to know in Persia.” 


(To be continued ) 





LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 


‘We present our readers this month with a beautiful 
woodout of a scene from Campbell’s ballad of “ Lord 
Ulhn’s Daughter.” It is one of a series illustrative 
of our British Ballads, which we propose to con- 
tinue to give, in addition to a specimen of steel 
engraving. 
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PENAL ECONOMY, 


AS INVOLVING CONSIDERATIONS OF THE NATURE, CAUSES, AND 
PROGRESSION OF CRIME—THE OBJECT, DEGREE, AND EFFECT 
OF PUNISHMENT—AKD THE MEANS WHEREBY THE PENAL 
DISCIPLINE OF OUR GAOLS MAY BE BROUGHT INTO HARMONY 
WiTH THE DIVINE WILL, AND REMDERED ALIKE PROTECTIVE 
OF THE INTERESTS OF SOCIETY, AND CORRECTIVE AND RE- 
FORMATORY OF ITS CONVICTED CRIMINALS AND OFFENDERS 





BY JAMES ACLAND. 


‘Pant I —Crime. 

THERE are few subjects of less invitmg aspect, and 
few of more real importance to the best interests 
of society, than that which involves the relations of 
Crime and Punishment 

Until very recently, the sensitive mind recoiled 
from its consideration as repulsive, if not abhorrent ; 
the general reader saw no mducement to enter upon 
an investigation of so distasteful a character; and 
the small, but well-intentioned mmority of thinkers 
and inquirers, were prone to leave the intricacies of 
the question and the disentanglement of the skem to 
some benevolent monomaniac—a Howard, a Fry, or a 
Pearson—who, controlling his disgust at a dungeon 
by his pitymng love for its wretched occupant, might 
entwine the interests of man with the oneness of his 
devoted existence 

But 1t was ever so in the nonage of great prin- 
ciples, the inception of great truths, or the early 
(though never premature) advocacy of social advance- 
ment. Nor should 1t be otherwise; for the progres- 
sion of society 1s very simular to that of the mdividual 
—one of a scarcely perceptible gradation—of power, 
capacity, or fluence, each in its turn recognised only 
as either or all may be devcloped—and alone rendered 
available to any good or useful purpose when de- 
velopment shall have commanded recognition. The 
announcement of a great truth is attended by as many 
stumbles and trips as the impotent effort of the mfant 
to go alone, and although, mm the latter case, we 
believe that, nevertheless, the child 2/7 walk, whilst 
in the former we doubt the truthfulness in which we 
have not yet acquired faith, or with regard to which 
our perception, or self-love, or candour, 1s at fault ; 
yet Truth we// progress, must be recognised, and shal/ 
prevail. 

The science of PENAL Economy, based upon the 
sound principles of Christian philanthropy and Chns- 
tian philosophy, aspires tothe development and advance- 
mcnt of hugh social interests, aims at the protection 
of honest industry by an equitable apportionment of 
punishment to the wrong doer ; offers to property, at 
the lowest insurance, the best guarantee against loss 
by plunder; erects for civilization a penal frontier 
against the unprincipled and ruthless mvasions of vice 
and ignorance, and proffers to a Chnistian community 
the rule of God’s holy will m its apphcation to those 
who are supposed most to have deserved and pro- 
voked its pumitive and corrective infliction, but who, 
nevertheless, most need its protective interposition as 
agamst the vengeance of their fellow-creatures. 





) *Twas vain; the loud waves lash’d the shore, “ 

fy Return or aid preventing : 
rag ,% The waters wild went o’er his 3s child, 
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All men possess, m degree, some knowledge of 
human nature—its infirmities, vicious tendencies, and 
weaknesses, and i such degree as shall secure a 
common assent to the facts, that crime 1s coeval with 
the existence of our fallen race, that it cannot be 
eradicated, and that it must be provided for and pro- 
vided against ; the latter, by an efficient police , the 
former, by a wise, equitable, and humane penality, and 
an unflinching administration of a sound and rational 
system of Punitive Discipline 

The full consideration of the best means for reducing 
the present vast amount of ciime to its mznimum, 
assumes the necessity of a proper appreciation of the 
evil with which we have to grapple, and to such end 
it 1s first requisite that we have a correct sense of 
those terms of expression necessary to the intclligible 
and proper treatment of our subject 

Srv and Crime are by no means synonymous terms, 
differing essentially m character, quality and amount. 

Srw is a wilful violation of the law of God , Crime, 
in its accepted and perverted sense, 1s a wilful mfrac- 
tion of the law of man, but, in its more restricted 
and more accurate signification, a wilful infraction of 
those laws of man alone which are in harmony with 
the written law of God 

As responsible bemgs, we cannot but regard sin as 
the mayor, and crime as the mzxor offence , the former 
being not only more comprehensive than the latter— 
not only approving itself m its yust condemnation to 
our consciences—but as emanating in the Omuscience 
of Perfection, and as barely capable of contrast with 
the legal net-work and legislative condemnations of 
the tallble creatures of time—the sinful enactors of 
law-crimes, and the doomed ecnunciatois of penalties 
upon transgressors 

All theology msists upon sms of omission as wcll as 
those of commission, and sins of thought, as well as 
those of word and act But the laws of man involve 
the necessity—with some exceptions, indeed—of an 
overt act, to the full constitution of crime It 15 
indced possible—alas'! it has often occurred, that 
men, in tlus Christian land, have been held criminally 
responsible for acts absolutely consonant with the will 
of God and the real spint of Christianity , as mm the 
case (among others) of prosecutions ex officw, or by 
cruminal information, or indictment, for the exposure 
of nefarious and oppressive acts hy those m authority 
-——an offence at law constituting libel, falsehood and 
malice bemg charged im the legal proceedigs against 
the assumed libeller—the law txferzing the malice, 
and the jury, under judicial direction, mferring the 
falsehood These exceptions, however, do but illus- 
trate the rule. 

So, also, there are sins of desire’ and design against 
God and His laws; which, resisted and renounced, 


(1) Law or Gop and of Man. Law or Gop and xot of Man 


*8 Thou shalt not steal ” ‘Thou shalt not core? thy 
‘* Thou shalt not commit adul- neighbour's house, thou shalt 
tery.” not covet thy neighbour's wife, 
nor his servant, nor his maid, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any 

thing that is his ” 
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not only do not bring the sinner within the mundane 
pale of crimmality, but may even come to be regarded, 
in some cases, as the triumph of virtuc over tempta- 
tions to vice, and over the vicious tendencics of 
human nature. 

Again; 1f we define crime as a wilful infraction of 
the laws of man, 1t must be understood that such 
wilful is not necessarily a vicious infraction, any more 
than, of necessity, a concurrent violation of the law 
of God. 

As we are told and believe that barbarism is not 
without its virtues, it may not surprise us that civih- 
zation abounds in vices both of heart and head. No 
inconsiderable portion of our penal code sins directly 
against God, whilst warrmg with the poverty Icgisla- 
tion mflicts, and the ignorance it tolerates. Acts of 
Parhament incriminate the desperation and death- 
struggle of parental agony, which seeks, in the wild 
animals of the forest or the turmp from the waste, 
food for the unfed httle ones of the fuld of the great 
Chnistian Shepherd, they consign to a gaol the house- 
less wanderers who are homeless, and treat the 
thoughtless cauberances of youth and the mere fri- 
volitics of heedlessness as equally fit subjects for 
punitive experiment with those crimes agamst man 
which are also sms against God 

Indced, 1t 1s quite a matter of course that vast 
masses of even well-informed persons may be abso- 
lutely ignorant of the existence of a penal law for 
months after its enactment; yet the Legislature 
assumes the mstant and universal knowledge of its 
every statutory creation of offence and punishment. 
Hence it follows that an infliction of pumsliment for 
the mfiaction of a law, m ignorance of ifs exustence, 
1s a penalty for ignorance 1ather than crime. Could 
we mdict the wearers of purple and fie linen for their 
legislative crimes against the erring ignorant and the 
desperate poor, what a catalogue of aristocratic cri- 
minals would astound society! As it 15, every such 
violation of justice, every such demal of the clams of 
humanity, every such outrage upon the persons and 
feelings of the wictehed and helpless, however venial 
they may be considered in the morality of super- 
eivilization—cach and all may be found recorded m the 
book of life as sins against God. 

Whilst, therefore, every mnfraction of God’s will 1s | 
sinful, it 1s manifest that the violation of those laws 
of society which are unsanctioned by Holy Wnit, | 
cannot be considered, in the proper sense of the term, | 
ermal Nevertheless, m the treatment of our 
subject, we deem it preferable to deal with “cnme” 
by its accepted defimtion rather than in its more 
accurate sense, lest we be misunderstood, or our views 
misconstrued, where full and ready comprehension is 
so essential to a just appreciation. Hereafter we 
shall have occasion to recur to the distinction we 
have drawn between scriptural and constructive 
crimes—or those which are truly so by the standard 
of Christianity, and those which are legislatively so 
by the standard of super-civilization. 

Without enterng upon metaphysics, it may be 
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broadly stated, that crimes have their origin, for the 
most part, in malice or dishonesty—that the former 
description has special reference to those against 
person, the latter to those against property, with 
such collateral combinations, however, as frequently 
give to the original motive of dishonesty the sspect 
of malice, or to that of malice the apparent origin of 
dishonesty. 

Crimes against the Person emanate almost inva- 
riably from the malevolent passions of our nature, 
uncontrolled by principle, and unrestramed by a sense 
of justice, or even by considerations of prudence or a 
calculation of consequences. 

Of crimes against Property it may be confidently 
averred that they are greatly more numerous than 
those agaimst the person, and that the far larger 
portion originate in a slothful desire of self indulgence, 
almost amounting to an abhorrence of labour, and 
prompting to the attainment of the means for disso- 
Jute enjoyment by the dishonest acquisition of the m- 
dustrial earnings or prudent accumulations of others 

Whilst it would seem reasonable to calculate on the 
increase of malevolent criminality im about the ratio 
of the increase of population, which may be fairly 
taken as the ratio of human malevolence, 1t may with 
equal reason be anticipated that the imcrease of dis- 
honest criminality will be far greater, as receiving an 
accelerated propulsion from the added wealth of the 
community, the advance of civilization, the creased 
command of superfluities and indulgence in luxuries 
and profligate gratification, the nairowing of the field 
of houest volition and mdustnal action, and the 
widening of the social gulf between the dizzy heights 
of affluence and the dreary depths of poverty 

In taking this view of our subject, 1t will be seen 
that we have excluded all reference to many controlling 
or disturbing influences, such as legislative mcrimina- 
tion, educational traming, Christianization, and the 
reformatory effects, or otherwise, of penal discipline , 
for although these cannot but be entitled to serious 
attention in their proper place, 11 may be assumed that 
their operation will, relatively to numbers, equally 
affect both the destructive and acquisitive classes of 
criminals. 

As 11 is very desirable that we should be enabled to 
form an accurate Judgment of the comparative extent 
of these very distinctive species of criminality, let us 
refer to official documents for the basis or raw mate- 


nal of our calculations, and work out the problem to P* 


as close an approximation to truth as may be prac- 
ticable. 

An analysis of the charges at assizes and sessions 
dunng the five years, 1839 1843, gives SEVEN per 
cent, of offences against the person, EIGHTY-EIGHT per 
cexé of those agumst property, and FIVE per cent of 
what the Inspectors of Prisons unsatisfactorily describe 
as miscellaneous offences. We have, however, m this 
official return some approach towards the nature of the 
resisting forces upon which our corrective and re- 
formatory discipline must needs operate; say Mazz- 
VOLENCE sevex, and Disnonesty eihty-cight ; still 
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the partial character of the return renders it necessary 
that we seek other statistical data; and we learn that 
the average annual number of prisoners committed in 
England and Wales for the nine nears, 1839-1847, 
was 94,157; not one-third of whom enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of Tra] by Jury; for, of the whole number, 
66,461 were imprisoned, for longer or shorter terms, 
and otherwise punished, on summary convictions by 
magistrates ! 

Among these 66,461 prisoners, the ratio of the 
exciting causes to crime will be found to differ essen- 
tially from that deduced from the return of jury cases 
at assizes and sessions ; for the inspectors have regis- 
tered under the head “ assaults” 9,264, which, added 
to 1,936, (the seven per cent on 27,700 jury cases,) 
gives 11,203 as the total of annual offences agaist 
the person, and which 1s about twelve per cer¢ on the 
whole number of 94,157 prisoners We have then, 
under the heads “ Larceny Act” and “ Reputed 
Thieves,” 7,563, which, added to 22,571, (the eighty- 
eight per cent. on 27,700 jury cases,) gives 30,134 as 
the total of annual offences agamst property , which 
is equal to thirty-two per cent on the whole number 
of prisoners 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that twelve per 
cent. of our annual committals have reference to acts 
originating in malevolence, and thirty-two per cent. 
in those origmating in dishonesty. 

The remainder, or FIFTY-SIX per cent, are thus 
accounted for — 

AMONG JURY GASES. 


* Miscellaneous Offences” 1,385 
AMONG SUMMARY CONVICTIONS. 
Miltary prisoners 1,966 
Game laws 3,169 
Revenue laws 623 
Bastardy laws ... 124 
Vagrant act 19,668 
Trespass act 3,273 
Local police acts 2,778 
Want of sureties 5 Ans 8,210 
* All not before included” 14,065 

48,876 

Showing a total of . .. ..+-60,261 


or fifty-six per cent. of all prisoners, whose offences 
are of a lesser magnitude; and of whom the far larger 
number may fairly be supposed to have been impelled 
to infractions of the law by thoughtlessness, intem- 
rance, ignorance, and want 

Adopting the broad distinction of Blackstone, we 
will thus simphfy the classification of annual commit- 


For crimes (Mala per se), Raffiana. .. 12 
‘6 ° Thieves . . 323 
— 44 cent. 


For constructive offences (Mala prohibita) 56 Phe 
Yet, in legal phraseology and common parlance 
these are all considered “‘crimmals”—the fifty-six 
who are specially and primanly their own enemies 
equally with the forty-four who are specially and pr- 
marily the enemies of ther fellow men, and the 


defiant desperadoes of society. 


eee 


send restoratory medicaments 
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That fifty thousand prisoners should be annually 
driven into our goals by the perpetually increasing 
momentum of legislative incrimination—or, in other 
words, by the action of many hundreds of laws creative 
of many thousands of constructive offences—and those 
laws administered summarily by justices virtually 
irresponsible, (for the poor convict has small chance 
indeed of annulling his Wlegal or crroneous conviction 
by a magistrate,) 18 a circumstance which, whilst it 
burlesques the sacred duty of legislation, libels the 
Christianity we profess, disgraces humanity, calls for 
a most searching investigation, and commands the 
serious attention of the penal economist 

Before crimmals can be effectually dealt with, or 
the high importance of the mission of the Penal 
Economist can be truly comprehended, we must 
faithfully analyze the mcongruities and diversities of 
that dense mass of vice and misery which has to be 
subjected to the wise and bemgn influence of punitive 
purgation Drsciplinarian quackery has but too long 
ageravated this social cholera, and it is Inch time 
that the peculiarities of the mahgnant disease had the | 


advantage of a discriminating exhibition of curative ' 


The meredible magmitude of the question, and the 
imperative necessity of immediate and effective mea- 
sures for its just and Christian treatment and solution, 
can readily be made more apparent. 

The aggregate amount of penal sentenccs pronounced 
in England and Wales each year, taking that of 1813 
as a fair mean, 18 forty-nine thousand five hundred and 
srty-erght years,—the equivalent of ten lives from the 
date of the Creation to the present time,—or of 4,956 
persons sentenced to ten years of imprisonment ! 
And this 1s repeated yearly '! or, to vary the terms, 
so that the mind of the reader may be enabled to 
grasp the astounding fact, the aggregate sentences 
passed hy our judges and magistrates involve a loss 
of hberty, and an infliction of penal discipline, to the 
DAILY extent of a hundred and thirty-six years '!! 

The earnings of these prisoners in 1846 (17,475/) 
only averaged twenty-three shillings and ten pence 
three farthings per prisoner, whilst the expense of 
our prison establishments for the same year (436,9777 ) 
gave as the annual cost of each prisoncr 29/ 17s 73d , 
so that every farthmg the prisoner earned cost the 
honest and industrious rate-payer sixpence farthing ' 

Nor 1s this the worst of the case , for one-thnd of 
these costly customers of the over-burthened rate- 
payer return with the most remarkable pertinacity 
and the most marvellous regularity to the prison 
scene of their profitless industry (so to speak), whilst 
the total annual number of pmsoncrs bemg fully 
maintained, there are manifestly sixty-five thousand 
(two-thirds of the whole annual number) of frcsh 
criminal recruits yearly. 

The cost of the maintenance of our prisoners is 
equal to the interest, at four per cent , upon a capital 
of about ten millions and a half, and this independ- 
ently of the enormous outlay for the ercetion of gaols, 
the expenses of prosecutions, and the charges (amount- 


ing to upwards of 350,000’. per annum) of our convict 
and lunatic establishments for crinunals. 

The fearfully steady progression of crmme and the 
frightfully rapid increase of commitments may be 
asserted as a matter of pamful notonety, scarcely 
admitting the possibility of doubt or needing statistical 
support or illustration. 

Of the former it may therefore be sufficient to state, 
that whilst mm 1810 the ratio of jury cases to the 
population was as 1 in 2,020, that m 1847 was as 1in 
642, notwithstandmg an increase of nearly seven 
millions an the population 

Of the latter (repeating that 56 per cent of all 
committals are upon summary conviction, andobserving 
that the class of offences wlich fall withm the range 
of magisterial adjudication are of comparatively recent 
ercation) the records of the Home Olfice establish the 
fact that m the three years 1839, 1840, and 1841, the 
ratio of petty offenders to the popwation was ] im 262; 
whilst in the six yenrs 1842—1847, that ratio rose to 
1in 250,—notwithstanding an increase of considerably 
mere than a million in the population. Agam, m the 
three years, taking 16,000,000 as the mean population 
and §8,000 as the whole number of committals, the 
latter will be to the former as 1 m 182, whereas in 
the six years, with 17,000,000 as the mean population 
and 96,500 as the committals, the ratio will show an 
advanee to 1 m 175 

But perhaps the painful extent of progression in 
erme will be rendered yet more manifest by the 
subjoined statistical facts and deductions -— 

In 17878 that philanthropist and martyr to his 
philanthropy, the great and good John Toward, visited 
the gaols of England and Wales, and he has Ieft on 
record the number of prisoners im cach gaol or house of 
correction, at the time he inspected them ‘The total 
stands thus, (see his work of 1789 p 245) -— 

Total number of felons, &c 2052 
%, » Petty offenders. 1412 

So that in 1787-8 the proportion of petty offences 
to the heavier crimes was as seven fo ten. 

Tn the succeeding sixty years the mania of legis. 
lative incrimination completely reversed the com- 
parative gravity of crime; for in 1847 the ratio of 
petty offences to the heavier crimes was as sixteen to 
seven, although within those GO years the latter had 
mcreaseil seven-fold, the increase of the former being 
twenty-live fold! 

The numbers quoted from Howard have reference 
only to the prisoners in gaol on one (though not the 
same) day, but as inthe returns of the inspectors of 
prisons we have the total number of prisoners in the 
year and also the daily average of prisoners, 2 simple 
arithmetical process will bring us the probable or 
proximate amount of annual committals in 1787-8, and 
so enable us to make a dircct comparison between 
crime in that year and in 1817, (the last for which we 
have any official report) For mstance; the total 
jury cases in 1847 being 28,139 and the average daily 
nuinber of all prisoners 14,902, what total of felons 
&c will Howard’s mean of 2,053 give ? and then, as 
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the summary convictions of 1847 were 67,481 and 
the daily average 14,902, what total of petty offenders 
will Howard’s mean of 1412 give? The results may 
be thus stated :— 





Increase 

1787. 1847 percent 

per ann 

Felons, &c. . .. .3,875 Jury cases . . 28,189.. 706 

Summary con- 

Petty offences . 2,660 victions 67,481 .2,500 

Total . 6,535 95,620 1,500 
Deduct total of 1787 6,535 
Total annual increase of prisoners 89,085 


So that, whether we regard the absolute or relative 
and progressive amount of crime—the committal of 
the hundred and seventy-fifth part of the community 
to gaol annually, and the steady increase of such com- 
mittals beyond the ratio of our increasing population 
—the fact of one-third of our crimmals re-entermg 
our gaols annually—the detection and conviction of 
sixty thousand fresh offenders annually—the enor- 
mous taxation and profitless expenditure as the pur- 
chase-money of these results—the indiscriminate and 
unreformatory treatment of offenders —m whatever 
aspect we contemplate the sad subject of crime, we 
are driven to the conclusion that its amount 1s without 
parallel, its progression fearfully continuous, and its 
abatement imperatively necessary. 


Part [I.—PoNIsHMENT. 

The object of all Punishment should be correcttve, 
in order to Improvement, and, so far as may be, 
reformation and restoration. 

Any other than such punishment, disguise it as 
you will, is vengeance, which 1s in itself sinful, for 
** Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” 

No punishment can be reasonably expected to prove 
corrective unless it approve itself to the offender’s 
sense of justice— unless it, be equitable, qualified 
by the character of the offence, and having a direct 
and peculiar reference to the umpulsive cause of crme 
committed. 

That, hitherto, we have had no adequate system of 
puntivec correction there can be httle doubt, for, 
whatever changes have been made in the treatment of 
criminals, we have no satisfactory evidence of the 
effectiveness of any of the very many experiments to 
which frail humanity has been subjected. 

The ingenuity of the most mgenious, and the pin- 
lanthropy of the best-intentioned, have been alike 
exerted and have equally failed, notwithstanding an 
amplitude of pecuniary resources beyond all record, 
and an abundance of zeal seldom, if ever, equalled. 

Yet, despite every effort and every sacrifice to 
correct and reform the delinquent population of our 
gaols, the persistency in crime more than keeps pace 
with our inerease of population, one-third of our 
prisoners beg committed for other than first of- 
fences; and it is by no means surprising that as 
personal suffering has been inopcrative to prevent the 
repetition of the acts which provoked its infliction, so 
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it should have altogether failed to deter others from 
similar infractions of the law, the number of first 
offenders being ever on the increase. 

Are we therefore to conclude that there is no hope 
for society under this grievous visitation—that all has 
been done which can be done with any prospect of a 
successful issue—that we must submit, quietly be- 
cause helplessly, and philosophically because unavoid- 
ably, to the annual expenditure of milons for the 
merely punitive police of one half of the empire ? 

To such conclusion few will prematurely yield their 
convictions, nor until every resource which may be 
suggested shall have been exhausted Witness the 
wild theories mooted m rapid succession, experi- 
mented upon at the public expense, and demnsively 
superseded, each in its turn, as failure rendered them 
unpopular, and yet other theones challenged a re- 
newed hope. The very obvious necessity of something 
bemg done, and the very general belief that the 
correction and reformation of offenders could not be 
absolutely umpossible, however improbable, sufficiently 
accounts for these reiterated experiments, and gives 
satisfactory assurance that the Bntish puble will not 
be content with less than they are entitled to expect, 
—namely, such mexpensive, rational, humane, and 
Christian system of punitive disciple as shall reason- 
ably promise to restore the crimmal to society, and 
relieve property from the enormous outlay so long 
exacted, we will not say for an abortive purpose, but 
with so Jamentable a result 

This momentous question 1s now commandmng 
pubhe attention through the strenuvus exertions of a 
gentleman, who has at various periods, extending over 
a long series of years, laboured with an cxtrao:dinary 
amount of talent and zeal to show the madequacy of 
existing systems to effect their declared object, and to 
indoctrinate the pubhc mind with the necessity and 
feasibility of a plan more reasonable, equitable, and 
practicable than any hitherto devised. We speak of 
the efforts of Charles Pearson, Esq the solicitor to the 
City of London and member for the metropolitan 
borough of Lambeth 

Durmg the past month Mr Pearson has exponnded 
his plans of punitive reform to crowded and highly 
respectable and intellectual audiences at the City of 
London Laterary and Scientific Institution , and after 
several nights devoted to an earnest discussion of the 
merits of lis system, the honourable gentleman was 
gratified by the unanimous and enthusiastic adoption 
of a long string of resolutions embodymg an expression 
of perfect confidence and urging the importance of 
legislative intervention and action in the matter 

It is so very seldom that a scheme of such mag- 
nitude is thus submitted to public mvestigation 
and subjected to public opinion by a member of the 
legislature, or indeed by any mdividual; it so rarely 
happens that any body chivalrously and wisely attempts 
that which it is the interest of every body should be 
attempted, and it 1s so very extraordinary that what 
is advanced in the teeth of prejudice and in seeming 
defiance of all preconceived opinions, should be 
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unanimously responded to, with the hearty and general 
approval of an enlightened auditory, thut we cannot 
bat feel privileged in extendmg a knowledge of the 
bold and happy propositions of the honourable member. 

That learned gentleman attnbutes the failure of all 
other systems to the non-adaptation of their punitive 
discipline to the natural and prospective position of 
the offender in society; to the non-operation of that 
discipline upon his latent powers of self-command and 
self-control, and to its neglect of his mnate suscepti- 
bilities and tortuous subversion of his dormant yet 
available faculties and motives. 

Punishment as now inflicted, operates not mercly 
upon the convicted offender, but also upon the un- 
offending rate-payer The sentencc upon the former 
is: “You shall be umprisoned until, by efflux of time, 
you shall be restored to or let loose upon society ,” 
that upon the latter 1s ‘You shall be taxed to 
support this criminal until, by efflux of timc, you may 
be reheved from such charge ” 

A time sentence 13 a mischevous absurdity at the 
best 
paralyses his every encrgy, and enwraps his mind im 
the egotistic enervation of fatalism a day of sloth and 
a mght of dreams will advance him as far on his road 
to liberation as four-and-twenty hours of mdustnal 
activity and reflective self-reliance Try such an ex- 
permment on a ship’s crew. ‘Tell them they are not to 
make their voyage within a given time, nor to return to 
the port of departure one hour sooner for any exertion 
they may make, they will put forth no avoidable 
effort, and will reach their destined haven mdifferent, 
listless and ert , less dependent on themselves and 
consuquently less able to work their craft. agaist the 
adverse winds and stormy seas of their homeward 
voyage ‘Try it upon whom you will, there 1s not a 
living being, no matter what his temperament or what 
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wisely subsisted yourself in soc.cty by honest in- 
dustry, you would not as now have rendered yourself 
amenable to the law , and the justice of the country, 
remembermg that on your return to society you must 
either hve by roguery or by industry, has to make you 
feel the consequences of the one, and to teach you the 
advantages of the other. I therefore sentence sou 
to confinement m a gaol until you shall have pad 
from the earnings of your labour, first, the expenses 
of bringing you to justice ; secondly, the exmatory 
penalty of five pounds; and thirdly, the charges for 
your maintenance and safe custody ” 

Is it not mamfest on the very face of the propo- 
sition, that the necessary tendency of such a sentence, 
qualify it as you will or as may be requisite, would 
be to call forth the energies of the delinquent, to 
stimulate him by good conduct and continuous labour 
to work out his own deliverance at the earhest pos- 
sible period, to imbue him with notions of honesty and 
habits of industry, to terch him to depend upon hin- 
self, and to reclaim him from the soul-kuling domma- 


It deprives its subject of all mcentive to effort, | tion of slothful dishonesty ? 


The annual cost of the clothing and bedding of the 
prisoners 1s 23,400/ = What is to prevent convicted 
tailors and shoemakers from carning a large propor- 
tion of this amount ? 

Prison repairs, alterations, and additions, cost 
yearly 62,0002 Why should not the convicted arti- 
zans earn a large proportion of this amount P 

The diet of the prisoners costs annually upwards of 
99,000. Why should not the whole of their food 
be produced from the land by the spade labour of the 
convict population of a penal home colony—by the 
agricultural and other labourers, and all for whom 
better employment might not be found ® 

The annual salanes amount to 175,000/, and all 


| other expenses of our gaols to about 77,0004. And 


his position im society, upon whom a time sentence why should not the profit trom the labour of our con- 


would not produce a sinularly baneful effect 
The Omniscient has not thus sentenced his rebellious 
creatures Life is not a time sentence Laboriozs in- 


dustry 1s not a time sentence Adversity 1s nota time | 


sentence. Affliction 1s not a time sentence What 


would have been the earthly destiny of man under so | 


horrible a curse ? The sensual barbarism of the savage, 
if not the irrationalism of the brute. 


victs cower all these charges, aud relieve the rate- 
payer fiom the crucl exaction of so enormous a sum, 
without « shadow of advantage wm return ” 

These are pertment inquiics, and we think ther 
solution will not be found a matter of difficulty. 

The daily average number of prisoners in our gauls 
1s about 15,000. The gross annual expense of our 
gaols is about 437,000/. To cover the whole amount 


Yet man, in the conceit of “a httle bnef authority,” | of expenses it 1s necessary that the labour of cach 
and the suicidal vengeance of his malignant cunning, ' convict should be rendered available to the extent of 


has devised this plan as corrective and reformatory : 


of his erring brother in the season of his utmost oced 
of inverse instruction The vicious or lazy offender, 


lls 2¢ weekly And why not, of it be willng la- 
bour, and so it must and may be? 
The convict in a wisely-regulated penal colony 


with the wheels of his waggon in the deep rut of should not be required to work if disinclined; there 
adversity, 1s bidden to fold hus arms and wait the efflux would be no compulsion; yet, under reasonable ar- 
of time and until the return of summer and fine rangements—for a convict 1s, nevertheless, a rational 
weather shall have enabled his cattle to extricate , bemg—-and by appeuls to his nature, degraded as it 
themselves and their load without his assistance , may be, and to his scnse of justice, however perverted, 
The fabulist read a sounder lesson to 4zs waggoner | at least as much available labour would be willingly 
when he taught lim that self-reliance was his only , put forth as by a free agent of the same capacity. 
hope, and personal exertion his only available aid. | On the arrival of the convict at the gaol, he will 
How much more reasonable would it be that a yudge ' first nced to be appnzed of the rules for its govern- 
should thus address the convicted culprit: “Had you ment, so far at least as he 1s concerned. Introduced 
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‘o his cell, he will be given to understand that it 1s 
his night-room necessarily, and his day-:00m option- 
ally, the option being with himself 

Waxnnsman, foguiter.—‘ You may remain here as 
long as you please, without other mterruptions than 
a summons to attend to your religious duties and the 
obtrusion of your daily allowance of food That al- 
lowance, so long as you prefer slothful solitude to in- 
dustrial effort, will be one pound of bread, in two 
portions, and as much water as you may require 
Yet, as we are taught, on the very highest authority, 
that ‘he who will not work, neither shall he eat,’ and 
as you can advance no clam to be masntained within 
these walls in your sloth at the expense of honest 
people outside who are working hard to maintain 
themselves and their families, this allowance of food 
can only be supplied you on the credit of your future 
desire to repay its cost by your labour, and which you 
must do before you can be allowed to Icave this gaol 
There is an account opened between you and the com- 
munity in the governor’s ledger In that account 
there stands agaist you a debit of two pounds ten 
shillings, to the payment of which sum by labour you 
have been sentenced for your offence There, take 
your bread; it 1s of the value of a penny; and recol- 
lect you are now indebted to the community two 
pounds ten shillings and a penuy, and so many days 
as you may prefer cellular imprisonment with nothing 
to do you will be similarly fed, upon ciedit, and your 
debt to the community will be similarly mcreased ” 

Prisoner —‘This 1s a poor allowance for a day ” 

Wanpsman —“ It 1s enough for a lazy fellow 
What right have you to anyP What have you done 
to deserve that ? It 1s the rule here that he who will 
not work shall have no more food than will suffice to 
keep him alive and im health, strength can scarccly 
be necessary to one who does not please to work ” 

Prisoner —“ But I would rather work ” 

Warpsman — Very well Every good hour’s 
work you may do we will reduce your debt to the 
community by three-halfpence, and provide you with 
food to the value of a halfpenny, with this qualifica- 
tion, that you can only atiam to a first class dietary, 
and I fear that will be better than the dietary of 
many a better man now struggling to preserve at once 
his life and his character ” 

PuisonerR —“‘ How many hours shall I have to 
work ? ” 

Warpsman —‘ That will depend chiefly upon your 
self, upon whether you are anxious to get out of gaol 
or indifferent about 1t You will be put to the wok 
upon which your labour can be best employed; and, 
when you shall have finished for the day, so many 
hours’ work as you may have done will be credited 
you in the ledger at 2¢ per hour—not, observe, for 
the Aowrs occupied, but for the work done, quality and 
quantity alike considered. You will have six or seven 
hours for sleep ; a portion of the day will be devoted 
to religious duty; another portion to educational m- 
struction; three half hours to meals, and the rest to 
a continuous effort to work your way out of gaol by 
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qualifying yourself to live in society by an aptitude 
and an inclination to earn your bread by honest in- 
dustry Good nght, my fnend Think for yourself, 
and decide wisely upon your future course. Yet 
another word. Every convict within these walls is a 
debtor to the community, and the debt of each must 
be paid m full. As, therefore, 1t is reasonably to be 
expected that rogues may be unduly prompt to cheat 
their creditors, we make each convict go bail for the 
rest ; so that 1f one escape, (which will be no easy 
matter,) his debt to the public will be charged against 
the rest in proportion to their respective amounts or 
their respective culpability in the matter Again, 
good nght; and may right principle and a common 
sense regard to your own interests decide you ” 

Reader, have the kindness mentally to occupy the 
cell of that prisoner until you shall have honestiy de- 
cided the question so plamly and cogently put by the 
wardsman. We do not apologize for temporarily 
placing you in so unpleasant a predicament , fist, be- 
cause we do not think ihe sentence to cellular impn- 
sonment nced extend over five mmutes, secondly, 
because we believe the whole of the human family to 
be so tainted with an inate thievishness that any 
one of them may, by an unfortunate concatenation of 
adverse circumstances, be brought under the temporal 
ban of creme, as well as under the condemnation of 
God for sez, and thirdly, because it 1s essential to 
the usefulness of our labours that you should return 
a verdict, at lcast to your conscience, on the case 
subinitted to you: honest judgment 

We will anticipate your verdict You find that the 
convicts will work, and wok willmgly And 1s not 
that nearly equivalent to a finding that they will earn 
lls 2¢@ per head per week, and that the wages of 
their labour will wholly relieve the rate-payer fom the 
expense of keeping 15,000 crmunals every day for 
every year in our gaols? Besides, these convicts will 
have emancipated themselves, and will leave the prison 
with the pleasing reflection that they have achieved 
ther hberty, carrying, however, with them into 
society, the bitter aud vivid remembrance of the toul- 
someness of the long continuous effort, and a burning 
anxiety to avoid a sunilar provocation of the law and 
an increased penalty for its repeated infraction 

lt 1s a prominent and valuable feature m Mr 
Charles Pearson’s scheme, that convict labour shall 
not be trained to compete with, or supplant the free 
labour of honest men, and although 1t may be impos- 
sible wholly to provide against this contingency, we 
think the honourable member will be found to have 
attamed his object so fur as 1t was practicable The 
convict tailor 1s still to be a talor, the shoe- 
maker, bricklayer, and carpenter, will still pursue 
their legitimate avocations. But the land is, after 
all, the great resource In its cultivation all are to 
be employed who cannot be otherwise or better em- 
ployed So that no prisoner 1s to be taught a trade, 
and surely the talor, who, when at hberty, must sub- 
sist, himself and lis family, ether by honest tailoring, 
or by thieving ‘om honest tailors and others, cannot 
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be better occupied within a gaol than at his own call- 
ing; whilst the pickpocket may be made benefimally 
to break up the hard soil with a pickaxe, or to pick 
weeds or stones, or anything that may teach him the 
danger and consequences of picking pockets. The 
land is the common inheritance of labour—at all 
events, as a bank fo: deposits, and those who know 
not how to do aught else in honesty, may leain from 
agricultural labour, that m order to reap vou must 
sow, and that to eat you must first, by exertion, earn 
the food you need This is the healthful lesson we 
have learned , and why should it not be made a fact, 
and a great fact, m the prison experience of the lazy 
and the vicious, the brutal and the dissolute, the ruf- 
fian and the thief ? 

The system proposed by the City Solicitor assumes 
“that acriminal 1s not to be exempted from the curse 
which crime brought into the world,” it assumes “ that 
by the sweat of Ins face” a criminal should be made to 
“eat the fruits of the earth,” that “six days he 
should be made to labour and do all that he has to 
do ;” and, moreover, “he that steals shall steal no 
more, but work with his hands ” It assumes “that 
honest labourers who obey the law are not to be hadlv 
clad, badly fed, badly housed, while those who break 
the law are provided out of the frunts of honest mdus- 
try with all the neressanes, most of the comforts, and 
many of the luxuries of hfe”? His plan would provide 
a building sufficiently strong and convenient to ensure 
the safe detention, the complete classification, both 
penal and probationary, the continuous employment, 
the healthful lodging, and the separate sleeping of 
every inmate its exterior plain and unpretending— 
its interior devoid of ornament and show, for the 
honourable member contends that “an expensive 
decoration of a prison 1s as inappropriate as a gauily 
painting in a sepulchre, and that beyond the attam- 
ment of the foregoing objects, every shilling expended 
upon the building of a gaol, either mm its ornament, 
stiength, or comfort, 13 a waste of the publie money, 
and equally a mockery of the crime whuch 1s confined 
within, and of the sufferings of the honest poor, which 


unfortunately too often prevail without the prison walls.” 
(To be continued ) 
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NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS.' 


Snorce we followed the footsteps of Mr Stephens | 


through the forest-shrouded cities of Central Ame- 
rica, and saw the memorials of its Jost civilization 
brought to light, we have met with nothing half so 
excitmg as this vivid narrative of Mr Layard’s recent 
diseovennes. It has a peculiar interest as recording 
the acquisition of a noble addition to our national col- 
leetion of antiquities, mainly, it 18 but just to ob- 
serve, through private munificence and private eufcr- 

(1) “ Nineveh and its Remains with an Account of a Vvit to 
the Chaldean Chnstians of Kurdistan and the Yezidis or Des:l- 
worshippers, and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the 
ancient Assyrians ” By Austen Henry Layard, Esq DCL Lon 
don Murray. 


prise. With a sense of gratitude to Mr. Layard for 
his energy and perseverance, we should have wel- 
comed any relation, however bald, of his discovery 
and removal of the sculptures of Ninevch. But, far 
from this, we have to thank him, in addition, for one 
of the most agreeable, as well as important, books of 
travel in our language. The style of the narration, 
no less than the mterest of the subyect itself, will be- 
speak for it an endurnng populaiuty. Whether we 
follow the author in Ins thnlling exploration of the 
mounds of Nimroud, or wander with him among the 
nomadic Arab tribes, the Chaldean Christians, or the 
devil-woishippmg Yezidi, our interest never flags. 
The story flowson with all the attractiveness of ro- 
mance Many a delightful episode of pastoral ond 
patriarchal hie—many a vivid sketch of climate and 
scenery—many an amusing and characteristic ineident 
of local manners and customs, diversify the pages of 
these delightful volumes 

“Although,” well observes Mr Layard, “ the 
names of Nmeveh and Assyria have been familiar to 
us from clildhood, and are connected with our carliest 
impressions derived from the inspired writings, it isonly 
when we ask ourselves what we really know concern- 
ing them, that we discover our ignorance of all that 
relates to their history, and even to them geographical 
position” The colossal temples, and the sculptured 
and painted tombs of ancient Egypt, have long been 
a subject for the research of the learned, with immense 
and still mereasing results The labours of Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, for mstanece, have familiarized us with 
even the minutest particulars of her daily house- 
hold hfe But over fallen Assyria had gathered a 
daik and seemmgly impenetrable cloud of obscurity. 
She had left nothmg bevond a vague and mighty name 
in history = Besides the shapeless heaps which were 
supposed to mark the sites of her once stupendous 
cities, every vestige of her past greatness was be- 
heved to be obliterated = Few of us, perhaps, but 
have seen some representation of the huge and mys- 
tenous mound of Nimroud, on the lonely banks of the 
Tigris, but who could have imagined that from its 
recesses were to be disinterred, after a slumber of 
ages, the magnificcnt memorials of the splendour of 
the ancieut empire of Assyria, from the study of 
wlich her history was to be re-written, her religion, 
manners, and customs ascertained, and a wide field of 
collateral imquittes bearing upon the early e:vilization 
of Asia, opened to the research of scholars? All this 
comes upon us with something of the startling strange- 
ness of a dream, and we follow the narration of it 
with an excitement akin to that of the enterprising 
explorer Certamly no discovery of the hind, of 
equal interest and inportance, has been made im an 
age which is particularly distinguished for its spirit 
of research aud for 1ts love of adventurous travel : 
nene has been more delightfully recorded 


““The ruins in Assyria and Babylonia,” observes Mr. 
Layard, “chifly huge mounds, apparently of mere 
earth and rubbish, had long excited curiosity from their 
size and evident antiquity. They were, at the same 
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time, the only remains of an unknown period — of a 
period antecedent to the Macedonian conquest. Con- 
sequently, they alone could be identified with Nineveh 
and Babylon, and could afford a clue to the site and na- 
ture of those cities. There is, at the same time, a vague 
mystery attaching to remains like these, which induces 
travellers to examine them with more than ordinary 
interest, and even with some degree of awe. A great 
vitrified masg of brickwork, surrounded by the accumnu- 
lated rubbish of ages, was believed to represent the 
identical tower which called down the Divine vengeance, 
and was overthrown, according to an universal tradition, 
by the fires of heaven. The mystery and dread which 
attached to the place were kept up by exaggerated 
accounts of wild beasts who haunted the subterranean 
passages, and of the no less savage tribes who wandered 
amongst the ruins Other mounds in the vicinity were 
identified with the hanging gardens, and those mar- 
vellous structures which tradition has attributed to two 
queens, Semiramis and Nitocris. Several travellers 
had also noticed the great mounds opposite the modern 
city of Mosul, which were supposed to mark the site of 
the great Nineveh ” 


The first to examme these Assyrian mounds with 
any degree of attention was Mr Rich, resident of the 
East India Company at Bagdad The remams of 
Hillah near that city first attracted his notice, and, 
though his discoveries were but tnfling, his memoir 
on the site has proved extremely valuable On re- 
turning from a journey into Kurdistan he visited 
Mosul, and, struck with the huge mounds already 
alluded to, he made a survey, and even commenced 
some excavations ; but they were not carried far, and 
he left Mosul, “little suspecting that in these mounds 
were buried the palaces of the Assyrian kmgs” As 
he descended the Tigris, he halted for a while at the 
great mound of Nimroud, listened to the traditions 
about it current in the neighbourhood, and obtamed 
a few bncks with the cuneiform or arrow-headed 
character, which were afterwards deposited im the 
British Museum. ‘A case scarcely three feet square 
enclosed all that remamed, not only of the great 
city of Nineveh, but of Babylon itself!” 

It was during a recent journey in these countries, 
that Mr Layard, whose interest had been previously 
strongly excited by the sight of these mounds, 
found himself ghding down the Tigns on a raft past 
the mysterious tower of Nimroud 


“It was evening,” he says, ‘‘as I approached the spot 
The spring rains had clothed the mound with the rich- 
est verdure, and the fertile meadows which stretched 
around it were covered with flowers of every hue. . . 
A long line of consecutive narrow mounds, still retain- 
ing the appearance of walls or ramparts, stretched from 
its base, and formed a vast quadrangle, The river 
flowed at some distance from them , 1ts waters, swollen 
by the melting of the snows on the Armemian hills, 
were broken into a thousand foaming whirlpools by an 
artificial barner built across the stream On the castern 
bank the soil had been washed away by the current, 
but a solid mass of masonry still withstood 1ts 1mpetuo- 
sity The Arab who guided the raft gave himself up to 
religious ejaculations as we approached this formidable 
cataract, over which we were cairied with some violence.” 


The obstruction was, in fact, caused by an ummense 
dam, one of the monuments of a great people, un- 
dertaken to ensure a supply of water to the endless 
canals that formerly covered the country. Struck by 
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this wild and impressive scene, Mr. Layard from 
that time formed the design of thoroughly examining 
the mounds whenever he mht have 1t in his power. 

It was not until the summer of 1842 that he re- 
visited Mosul, where he found that M Botta, the 
French Consul at Mosul, to whose high and disin- 
terested character Mr Layard bears most cordial 
testunony, had commenced excavations in the large 
mound on the opposite side of the river, called Kou- 
yunyik, and to this gentleman 1s due the honour ot 
having first discovered an Assyrian monument A 
peasant having reported to him that sculptures existed 
in the mounds of Khorsabad, at a short distance, he 
directed excavations to be made, and soon opened one 
of a series of chambers, covered with representations of 
battles, sieges, &c “His wonder may easily be 
imagined A new history had suddenly been opened 
to him, the records of an unknown people were be- 
fore him” Inscmptions m the cuneiform character 
were attached to these sculptures, hke the hierogly- 
phics to the Egyptian bas-relefs. As it was gen- 
erally admitted that this character was not used after 
the Macedoman conquest, the sculptures were re- 
ferred to a more ancient period, even to the imhabit- 
ants of Nineveh Unfortunately, the gypsum slabs, 
reduced to hme by the fire which had consumed 
these ruins, rapidly decomposed on exposure to the 
air. This remarkable discovery M Botta immediately 
communicated to the Institute of France, and the 
government of that country immediately placed at his 
disposal ample funds, with which he carried on his 
excavations, and, having secured for his country many 
fine specimens of Assyrian sculpture, he returned to 
Europe with a rich and important collection of mm- 
scriptions. 

The researches of M Botta, which were not car. 
ried beyond Khorsabad, raised Mr Layard’s enthu- 
siasm to the highest pitch. He had already suggested 
Nimroud for M. Botta’s exammation, who had, how- 
ever, declined the proposal. He spoke to others on 
the subject which haunted his mind, but for a long 
time without encouragement At length our enter. 
prising discoverer obtaimed the funds necessary for 
at least a partial exploration, through the munificence 
of Sir Stratford Cannmg, but for whose public spint 
the French nation would im all probability have ac- 
quired that noble collection of Assyrian antiquities 
now happily secured to the Bntish Museum. 

Although the principal obstacle was thus removed, 
there were not a few others. Mr. Layard had re- 
ceived the most friendly assistance from M. Botta; 
but there were others at Mosul, 1t seems, who did not 
share his sentaments. Some measure of caution, and 
even of secrecy, was needful; and thus, giving out 
that he was gomg to hunt wild boars in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Layard agam descended the Tigris 
from Mosul on a raft, and at sunset reached the well- 
known ancient dam. He was accompamed by Mr. 
Ross, a British merchant, (from whom he received the 
greatest assistance, and who afterwards continued the 
excavation,) besides his janissary and aservant. They 


ne 
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landed to seek the shelter of a neighbouring village 
for the mght. It proved to be a heap of rums, and 
they were about to return to pass the night upon 
their raft, when by the glare of a fire they caught 
sight of the famly of an Arab crouching round a 
heap of half-extinguished embers. This man, named 
Awad, had, he found, long been acquamted with the 
ruins, and entertamed nm with traditions concernmg 
the mighty Nimroud. Mr. Layard at once opened 
to him his views, and concluded an agreement with 
him. Awad set off in the middle of the mght to 
procure assistants from a short distance. Meantime, 
sleep fled from Mr. Layard’s cyes 


“Hopes long cherished were now to be realized, or 
were to end in disappointment. Visions of palaces 
underground, of gigantic monsters, of sculptured figures, 
and endless inscriptions,” he says, “floated before me 
After forming plan after plan for removing the earth 
and extricating these treasures, I fancied myself wan- 
dernng ina maze of chambers from which I could find 
no outlet. Then again, all was rebuned, and I was 
standing on the grass-covered mound. Exhausted, | 
waz at length sinking into sleep, when, hearing the 
voice of Awad, I rose from my t and joined him 
outside the hovel The day already dawned He had 
returned with six Arabs, who agreed for a small sum to 
work under my directions The lofty cone and broad 
mound of Numroud broke like a distant mountain on 
the morning sky. But how changed was the scene 
since my former visit! The rmms were no longer 
clothed with verdure and many-coloured flowers, no 
signs of habitation, not even the black tent of the Arab, 
was seen upon the plain. The eye wandered over a 
parched and barren waste, across which occasionally 
pal the whirlwind, dragging with 1t a cloud of 
sand ’ 


And now commenced the exciting search Some 
fragments of sculpture picked up by the Arabs were 
encouraging signs, and ihe angle of an alabaster slab 
peeped up above the sol Soon discovering indica- 
tions of an entire chamber, their labours were only 
interrupted by mght Next day the excavations were 
continued, and many other objects came to light, such 
as the figure of a man, partly mit At this, Awad, 
who had his suspicions that Mr Layard’s object. was 
the discovery of hidden treasure, carefully collected 
the fragments of gold leaf, and calling him mysteriously 
aside, exposed them ‘O Bey,” said he, “ Wallah ! 
your books are nght, and the Franks know that which 
1s hid from the true believer Here 1s the gold, sure 
enough, and, please God, we shall find 1t all in a few 
days Only don’t say anything about it to those 
Arabs, for they are asses, and cannot hold their 
tongues. The matter will come to the ears of the 
Pasha.” The Pasha of Mosul, whose character 18 
capitally drawn, had in fact already received from his 
spies exaggerated rumoursof the wealth obtained The 
eupidity and jealousy of the Cadi and principal Mus- 
sulmen were excited, and they soon began to throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of further dis- 
coveries. 

Meanwhile, Mr Layard had increased his force to 
thirty workmen, the excavations were carried on 
actively, and at length, on the afternoon of the 28th 
November, came to light, for the first time, the top of 


a bas-relief. The Arabs, no less excited than our 
discoverer, notwithstanding a violent shower of rain, 
worked until dark, and completely exposed to view two 
slabs, covered with elaborate sculptures of battle- 
scencs. This gratifymg discovery had scarcely been 
made, when an agent of the Pasha appeared to forbid 
the prosecution of the work Upon this Mr Layard 
rode to Mosul to explain and to remonstrate The 
Pasha told him that st was with deep regret that he 
had discovered that the soil invaded had been used as 
a burial ground by the Mussulmen, and the Cadi had 
already complained of its desecration ‘‘ No,” said the 
Pasha, “ I cannot allow you to proceed. You are my 
dearest and most intimate friend , if anything happens 
to you, what grief should I not suffer! Your life 1s 
more valuable than old stoncs—besides, the responsi- 
bihty would fall upon my head.” Qn returning to 
Nimroud, Mr Layard was not long m discovering 
the artful proceedings of the Pasha He had privately 
ordered an Agha to wake some grares wn the mound. 
“We have destroyed,” confessed this agent to Mr. 
Layard, “more real tombs of the true believers in 
making sham ones than you could have defiled between 
the Zab and Sclamivab = =We have killed our horses 
and ourselves in carrying these accursed stones” It 
was now time to get md of these petty annoyances, 
and having ascertained beyond question the mportance 
of the discovery, Mr Jayard lost no time i ac- 
quainting Sir Stratford Canmng, with a view to obtain 
an order from the Porte, to prevent interference by 
the local authorities After a short visit to Bagdad, 
he returned to ihe scene of operations, and found that 
another Pasha had been appointed, who was favourably 
disposed towards lium Tie had still, however, to 
contend with Mussulman suspen and intoler- 
ance The Cadi of Mosul was endeavouring to stir 
up the people by representing that the mfidels were 
not only carrying away treasures, but searching for 
inscriptions to prove that the Franks once held the 
country, upon the discovery of which they intended to 
resume possession, and exterminate the true believers 
For a while, therefore, he thought it better to visit 
and concihate a neighhowing tbe of nomadic Arabs, 
from whose predatory propensitics he feared some 
eventual interruption. In the middle of February he 
returned, and cautiously contanued Jus explorations. 
And now every day brought with it some new and 
important discovery—mural tablets, winged lions, 
figures of marvellous form, with traces of extensive 
chambers running deep into the mysterious mound 
On returning one morning from a visit to a neigh- 
bourimg encampment, Mr Layard saw two Arabs of 
this tribe urging their mares to the top of their speed. 


“On approaching me,” he snys, “ they stopped. 
‘ Hasten, o Bey,’ exclaimed one of them—‘ hasten to 
the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself 
Wallah! 1¢ 18 wonderful, but it is true! We have een 
him with our eyes. There is no God bat God,’ and both 
joining in this pious exclamation, they galloped off, 
without forther words, in the direction of their tents. 

“On reaching the ruina, | descended into the new 
trench, and found the workmen, who had already secn 
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me as I approached, standing near aheap of basketaand the plough bas passed, and the corn now waved. Egypt 
cloaks. Whilat Awad aivanonl and asked fora present to has micnuiedte ns less ancient and no less wondertal 
celebrate the occasion, the Arabs withdrew the screen but they have stood forth for ages to testify her early 
they had hastily constructed, and disclosed an enormous power and renown, whilst those before me had but now 
human head sculptured in full out of the alabaster of appeared to bear witness, in the words of the prophet, 
the country. They had uncovered the upper part of a that once ‘the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with 
figure, the remainder of which was atill buried in the fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud of a high 
earth. I saw at once that the head must belong to a stature, and his top was among the thick boughs— his 
winged lion, or bull, similar to tho-e of Khoreabad and height was exalted above all the trees of the field, and 
Persepolis. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and bis boughs were multiplied, and his branches became 
the outline of the feutures showed a freedom and know- long, because of the multitude of waters, when he shot 
ledge of art scarcely to be looked for 1n the works of so forth... . And now 1s Nineveh a desolation and dry 
remote a period. I was not surprised that the Arabs had ike a wilderness, and flocks he down in the midst of 
been amazed and terrified at this apparition. It re- her. all the beasts of the nations, both the cormorant and 
quired no stretch of imagination to conjure up the most the bittern, lodge in the upper lintels of it: their voice 
strange fancies. This gigantic head, blanched with age, ings 1n the windows, and desolation 1s 1m the thresholds ’”” 
thus nang from the bowels of the earth, night well ‘The fame of Mr Layard had now spread abroad, 


have belunged to one of those fearful beings which are . : ‘ 
pictured aged traditions of the country = appearmg 2d he received frequent visits from the neighbounng 
to mortals, slowly ascending from the regions below Arabs A Sheik and adozen of lus attendants were 


One of the workmen, on catching the firat glimp-e of generally installed in his hut, while their mares were 
the monster, had thrown down his basket and run off tied at every door It was no easy matter to get rid 


H % 
Lieiaee fen pit ty ae fei " Prag Me se of them One of these importunate guests had brought 


on the edge of the trench When they beheld the head, him, as a token of friendship, a skm of honey, and 
they all ened together, ‘There 1s no God but God, and cheese, a Kurdish carpet, and some horse trappings, 
Mahomet 1s his Prophet '’ It was some time before the jn the confident expectation of a goodly recompense. 


Sheik could be prevailed upon to descend into the pit, . 
and eaaeinis hha than the image he saw aaa of fany hints were dropped as to the propriety of some 


stone ‘ This is not the work of mena hauds,’ exclaimed return on the part of the “ English Bey,” but he was 
he, ‘ but of those infidel giants of whom the Prophet— provokingly deaf to them At length, on the second 
peace be with him !—has sail, that they were higher eyenmg, the Sheik’s secretary asked for an mterview 


al a I eee “The Mullah Effendi,” said he, ‘ will leave your lord- 
this opimion, the result of a caretul examination, all the ship’s abode to-morrow Piaise be to God, the most dis- 


bystanders concurred.” interested and sincere friendsup has been established 

Meanwhile, the fugitive Arab had posted full speed between you, and it 1s suitable that your lordship 
to Mosul, and rushing breathless into the bazaars, should take tlus opportumty of giving a public testi- 
announced to every one he met that “ Nimrod had mony of your regaid for his reverence Not that he 
appeared.” The sensation was immense. The Cadi, desnes to accept anythimg from you, but it would be 
** who had no distinct idea whether the bones of the Iughly gratifymg to him to prove to his tnbe that he 
mighty hunter, or only hus image, had been discovered, lias met with a friendly 1.eception from so distinguished 
protested tothe Pasha,’ who accordingly senta message 2 person, and to spiead through the mountains reports 
to Mr. Layard, that the mysterious remams should of your generosity” “I regret,” answered I, “that 
be treated with respect, and that he wished the the trifling differences in matters of religion should 
excavations to be stopped at once. In consequence, preclude the possibility of the Effendi’s acceptug 
the greater number of the workmen were suspended, anything from me” “ Although,” rejomed tue 
and only two allowed to dig leisurely, and continue secretary, “there might, perhaps, be some difficulty, 
the research. Soon after, the winged lions were yetit could be, I hope, overcome Moreover, there are 
discovercd. his attendants , they are not so particular as he 1s, und, 

“Tu-ed,” says Mr Layard, “tocontemplate for hours thank God! we are all one ‘l'o each of them you 
thoce mysterious emblems, and muve over their intent might give a pair of yellow boots and a silk dress— 
and history What more noble forms could have ushered besides, xf you chance to have any pistols or dacgers, 


bea ag ae paar das — pod bea Paks Tatars they would be satisficd with them” After proposing 


by men who sought, unaided by the light of revealed for himself white lien for a tuiban and a par of 
religion, to embody their conc: ption of the wisdom, breeches, the worthy secretary luted that the re- 
power, and ubiquity of a Supreme Being... They bad joious scruples of his master did not extend to the 


awed and instructed races which flourished 3000 years 
avo. Through the portals which they guarded, singe acceptance of a ease of razors, as they did not absorb 


jeata, and warriors, had borne sacrihces to their altars, wWoisture upon being touched by a Chistian hand, and 
fong before the wisdom of the East had penetrated thus could not contaminate a Mussulman. “ Besides,” 
ieee anor atngrpee ea ors erties noe said he, “ he would feel obiiged by the loan of a small 
bare been buried, and their existence may have been, sum—five purses, for instance (Wallah! Bullah | 
unknown, befare the foundation of the Eternal Cuy But| Titah! he would do the same for you at any time), 
Ltr ——— > ie sromn i _ The axury for which he would give you a nvte of hand.” Mr 
vilieation of a migfty nation given place to Layard replied, that it was very unfortunate that 

the wretched ass and ignorance of a few half-barbarous : ; 
tribes, The wealth of temples. and the riches of great there was no bazaar in the village—that two day 
cities had been succeeded by ruins and shapeless heaps ™ust elapse before he could procure the desired 
@fearth. Above the spacious ballin which they stood, articles from Mosul. “I could not think of taking 
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up so much of the valuable time of the Mullah 
Effendi, whose absence must already hae been sorely 
felt by his tnbe With regard to the money, (for 
which God forbid that I should think of taking any 
note of hand—praise be to God! we are on too good 
terms for such formalities,) and to the razors, J thmk 
it would give more convincing proof of my esteem for 
the Effendi, uf I were myself to return his welcome 
visit and be the bearer of suitable presents” The 
secretary retired quite crestfallen, and henceforth 
Mr Layard was no more troubled with visits from 
Kurdish chiefs. 


“ A new change had now come over the face of the 
plain of Nimroud The middle of March in Mesopo- 
tamia is the brightest epoch of spmng.. . The plain, 
far as the eye could reach, was studded with the white 
pavilions of the Hytas and the black tents of the Arabs, 
picketed around them were innumerable horses in gay 
trappings, struggling to relieve themselves from their 
bonds, which restrained them from ranging over the 
green pastures Flowers of every hue enamelled the 
meadows, not thinly scattered over the grass as in 
northern climes, but im such thick and gathenng 
clusters that the whole plain seemed a patchwork of 
many colours. The dogs, as they returned from hunting, 
issued from the long grass dyed red, yellow, or blue, 
according to the flowers through which they had forced 
their way When I returned in the evening after 
the labour of the day, I often sat at the door of my tent, 
and giving myself up to the full enjoyment of that calm 
and repose which are imparted to the senses by such 
scenes as these, I gazed listiessly on the varied groups 
before me As the sun went down behind the low hills 
which separate the river from the desert--even their 
rocky sides had striven to emulate the verdant clothing 
of the plain—its receding rays were gradual y withdrawn, 
like a transparent veil of light, from the landscape 
Over the pure cloudless sky was the glow of the last 
hght. The great mound threw its dark shadow far 
across the plain In the distance, and beyond the Zab, 
Keshaf, another venerable ruin, rose indistinctly into 
the evening mist. Still more distant, and still more 
indistinct, was a solitary hill overlooking the ancient 
city of Arbela The Kurdish mountains, whose snowy 
summits cherished the dying sunbeams, yet strfiggled 
with the twilight The bleating of sheep and lowing of 
cattle, at first faint, became louder as the flocks returned 
from their pastures and wandered amongst the tents 
Girls hurried over the greensward to seek their fathers’ 
cattle, or crouched down to milk thoce which had 
returned alone to their well-remembered folds Some 
were coming from the river, bearing the replenished 
pitcher on their heads, or shouiders others, no less 
graceful in form and erect in their carriage, were carry- 
ing the heavy load of long grass which they had cut in 
the meadows Sometimes a party of horsemen might 
have been seen in the distance, slowly crossing the 

lain, the tutts of ostrich feathers which topped their 
ong spears showing darkly against the evening sky 
They would nde up to mv tent, and give me the usual 
salutation, ‘ Peace be with you, O Bey,’ or ‘ Allah 
aienak, God help you’ Then driving the end of their 
lances into the ground, they would spring from their 
mares, and fasten their horses to the still quivering 
weapons Seating themselves on the grass, they related 
deeds of war and plunder, speculated on the site of th 
tents of Sofrell, until the moon rose, when they saulte 
mito their saddles and took the way of the desert The 
plain now glittered with innumerable fires. As the 
night advanced, they vanished one by one, until the 
landscape was wrapped in darkness and in silence, only 
disturbed by the barking of the Arab dog.” 
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Strongly tempted as we are to extract such pas- 
sages a3 these, which bring before us a perfect picture 
of the scenery of Assyrian plams, we must not forget 
the limits to which we are unavoidably confined. For 
this reason we shall not enter into Mr. Layard’s visit 
to the neighbouring nomadic tnbes, which, however, 
ahounds with beautiful incidents of Arab life most 
graphically placed before the reader. With the 
summer we find him again at Nimroud, and eagerly 
awaiting the promised firman from Sir Stratford Can- 
ning. The plain now wore a totally different aspect 

“The heat was almost intolerable. Violent whurl- 
winds occasionally swept over the face of the country ; 
they could be seen as they advanced from the desert, 
carrying with them clouds of sand and dust. Almost 
utter darkness prevailed during their passage, which 
lasted generally about an hour, and nothing could resist 
their fury. On returning home one afternoon, I found 
no traces of my dwelling, the tents had disappeared, 
and my furniture was scattered over the plain hen on 
the mound, my only secure place of refuge was beneath 
the fallen lion, where 1 could defy the fury of the whirl- 
wind , the Arabs ceased from their work, and crouched 
in the trenches, almost suffocated and blinded by the 
dense cloud of fire-dust and sand, which nothing could 
exclude.” 

It was in one of these hurncanes that an English 
steamboat was sunk m the Euphrates. Meanwhile 
the excavations were steadily gomg on, and fresh 
objects of mterest almost daily dismterred. At length 
arrived tle wished-for letter. Mr. Layard was sleep- 
ing in the tent of Sheik Abd-ur-rahman, when an 
Arab messenger awoke him, and by the light of a 
small camel-dung fire he read the document which 
secured to the Bnitish nation the records of Nineveh 
and a collection of the earliest monuments of Assyrian 
art 

Our enterprising explorer now determined to en- 
large his field of operations, and to turn his attcn- 
tion to the great mound of Kouyunyk, opposite 
Mosul Here, too, his researches were destined to 
be richly rewarded. Chamber after chamber was 
successfully opened, the walls of which glowed with 
singular and splendid sculptures. 

** ne colours still adhere to the sandals, brows, hair, 
and eyes, the sculptures are in the best state of pre- 
servation , the most delicate carvings are still distinct, 
and the outline of the fgures retains 1ts original sharp- 
ness At every fresh discovery the Arabs were «£0 
excited, that they would strip themselves almost naked, 
throw the handkerchief from their heads, and, letting 
their matted hair stream in the wind, rush hke mad- 
men into the trenches, and carry off the baskets of 
a shouting at the same time the war-cry of their 
tribe.” 

Mr Layard now became anxious to send home 
some of the sculptured slabs. The small English 
steamer on the Tigris bemg out of trim, the slabs 
were fist sawed mto convenient pieces, and dragged 
by means of levers out of the trenches, then packed 
im felts and mattimg, and screwed i roughly-made 
cases; and bemg got upon a raft, formed of inflated 
skins and beams of poplar wood, were floated down 
the river to Bagdad, and thence by boats to Busrah, 
from which place they were to be sent to England, as 
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the first-fraits of the energy and enterprise directed 
to this new and interesting field of research. 

As the health of Mr. Layard now required recruit- 
ing, he visited the Tiyari mountains, mhabited by the 
Chaldean Christians, in to return to Mosul in 
September, when the heats would have abated. Our 
limits will not allow us to follow him through this 
very pleasing portion of his volume. His adventures 
among the Nestorian Christians are very interesting, 
and his accounts of their social and relimous condition 
highly valuable. More remarkable is his visit to the 
Yezidi, a people whose tenets and practices have been 
misrepresented as resembling those of the Ansyri of 
Syria; certam midnight orgies being falsely ascribed 
to them which have earned them the epithet of the 
“Extinguishers of Lights.” The peculiarity of the 
religion of the Yezidi is their worship of the Evil 
Principle, whom they dread and propitiate as the 
most powerful of subordinate beings. ‘There 1s in 
their creed,” says Mr. Layard, “‘a strange mixture of 
Sabeanism, Chnstianity and Mahommedanism, with a 
tincture of the doctrines of the Gnostics and Ma- 
nichwans.” Nothing can be more thniling than the 
account he gives of the scenes of ther extraordimary 
nocturnal festival. Indeed, his journey was destined 
to be full of every sort of adventure. At Singar, 
where the Pasha was receiving the chiefs of the 
mountains, the people, fearmg the renewal of the 
oppressive proceedings of his prederessor, determined 
to resist. A few troops and an officer were sent to 
reassure them, whom Mr Layard accompanied. As 
they entered the village, they were received by a 
general discharge of fire-arms, and two horsemen who 
had pushed in advance fell dead at his feet, and fox 
some days he found himself m the midst of a petty war 

On his return to Mosul, letters were received from 
Sir 8. Canning, with a small grant of funds from the 
Bnitish Museum; and we cannot but admire the 
perseverance and good management of Mr. Layard, 
wko contrived to accomplish so much with means so 
very inadequate. He now proceeded to organize a 
regular force, who encamped at Nimroud, and formed 
a little community over which he presided with an 
authority quite patriarchal, reconciling their little 
disputes, and by mingled kindness and firmness 
maintaining the best feelmg among them. The 
excavations were now carried on on a larger scale, 
and the results were of corresponding magnitude and 
interest. Besides the numerous ranges of apart- 
ments and sculptured tablets, was found the very 
singular obelisk now in the British Museum. The 
sculptures on this ornament seemed to commemorate 
the conquest of India, or some country far to the east 
of Assyria, as the elephant, the rhinoceros, the Bactrian 
or two-humped camel, the lion, &c. are represented 


upon them; a very singular sphynx was also chs-4 


covered. The impressions created by the scene of 
these extraordinary discoveries are well described in 
a letter by Mr. Longworth. 


“T should ” he says, “ by stating that are 
under pa i To get at them, Mr. hapard ee ex- 
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cavated the earth to the depth of from twelve to fifteen 
feet, where he has come to a building composed of slabs 
ofmarble. In this place, which forms the north-west 
angle of the mound, he has fallen upon the interior 
of a , consisting of a labyrinth of halls, 
chambers, and galleries, the walls of which are covered 
with bas-reliefs and inscriptions in the cuneiform 
character, all in excellent preservation. The upper 
part of the walls, which was of brick, painted with 
flowers, &c. in the brightest colours, and the roofs, 
which were of wood, have fallen; but ents of 
them are strewed aboutin every direction. The time of 
day when I first descended into them happened to be 
towards evening, the shades of which, no doubt, added 
to the awe and mystery of the surrounding objects. 
It was, of course, with no little excitement that I sud- 
denly found myself in the magnificent abode of the old 
Assyrian kings, where, moreover, 1t needed not the 
slightest effort of imagination to conjure up visions of 
their long-departed power and e388 There 
they were mm their Oriental | ape of mchly-embroidered 
robes and quaintly-artificed coiffure There also were 
portrayed their deeds in peace and war, their audiences, 
battles, sieges, lon-hunts, & My mind was over- 
powered by the contemplation of so many strange 
objects, and some of them, the portly forms of kings 
and viziers, were so life-hke, and carved in such fine 
rehef, that they might almost be imagined to be step- 
ping from the walls to question the rash intruder on 
their privacy. Then, mingled with them were other 
monstrous shapes —the old Assyrian deities, with 
human bodies, long drooping wings, and the head and 
beaks of eagles, or, still faithfully guarding the portals 
of the deserted halls, the colossal forms of winged hons 
and bulls, with gigantic human faces. All these figures, 
the idols of a religion long since dead and buried hke 
themselves, seemed actually in the twilight to be rais- 
ing their desecreted heads from the sleep of eenturics. 
Certainly, the feeling of awe which they inspired me 
with must have been something akin to that expe- 
rienced by their heathen votaries of old” 


By the middle of December a second cargo of 
sculptures was ready to be sent to Bagdad. 

“On Christmas day,” says Mr Layard, “I had the 
satisfaction of seeing a raft bearing twenty-three cases, 
in ope of which was the obelisk floating down the 
river. I watched them till out of sight, and then 
galloped into Mosul to celebrate the festivities of the 
season, with the few Europeans whom duty or business 
had collected in this remote corner of the globe.” 

It would be umpossible to give m an article any 
idea of the extent and results of the cxcavations, 
which were still continued as vigorously as the means 
would permit. Every step, however, of their pro- 
gress 1s described in the work, and 1s rendered intel- 
hgible and interesting by maps and wood-cuts in 
outline of the principal objects. The removal of the 
heavier objects had not becn onginally contemplated, 
but Mr. Layard determined to attempt it The winged 
bulls, the heaviest of all, offered, of course, the most 
serious obstacles, over all which, however, skill and 
perseverance obtained the victory After all had 
been arranged for its removal by ropes, pullies, and 
blocks,— 


“The men being ready,” says,Mr. Layard, ‘tand all 
my preparations complete, I stationed mys@f on the 
top of the high bank of earth, and ordered the wedges 


to be struck out. Still, however, 1t remained firmly 
in its place. A rope having been passed round it, six 
or seven men easily tilted it qver., The thick, ill-made 
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cable stretched with the strain, and almost buried itself ' 


in the earth in which it was coiled. The ropes held 
well. The mass descended gradually, the Chaldzans 
propping it up firmly with the beams. It was a 
moment of t anxiety. The drums and shrill pipes 
of the Kurdish musicians the din and con- 
fusion caused. by the war-cry of the Arabs, who were 
half frantic with excitement. They had thrown of 
nearly all their garments, their long hair floated in the 
wind, and they indulged in the wildest postures and 
dip ppeepencn as they clung to the ropes. The women 
congregated on the sides of the trenches, and b 

their incessant screams, and by the ear-piercing tahlehl, 
added to the enthusiasm of the men. The bull once 
in motion, it was impossible to obtain a hearing. The 
loudest cries 1 could produce were buried in the heap 
of discordant sounds. Meither the hippopotamus-hide 
whips of the Cawasses, nor the bricks and clods of earth 
with which I endeavoured to draw attention from some 
of the most noisy of the group, were of any avail. 
Away went the bull, steady enough as long as supported 
by the props behind ; but as it came nearer the rollers, 
the beams could no longer be used. The cable and 
ropes stretched more and more. Dry from the climate, 
as they felt the strain they creaked and threw out dust 
Water was thrown over them, but in vain, for they all 
broke together when the sculpture was within five feet 
of the rollers. The bull was precipitated to the ground. 
Those who held the ro thus suddenly released, 
followed its example, and were rolling one over the 
other in the dust A sudden silence succeeded to the 
clamour. I rushed into the trenches, prepared to find 
the bull in many pieces It would be difficult to 
describe my satisfaction when I saw it lying precisely 
where I wished to place it, and uninjured The 
Arabs no sooner got on their legs again, than, seeing 
the result of the accident, they darted out of the 
trenches, and seizing by the hands the women who were 
looking on, formed a large circle, and yelling the war- 
cry, commenced a most mad dance The musicians 
exerted themselves to the utmost, but their music was 
drowned by the cries of the dancers.” 


After an infinity of trouble, the bull and other 
sculptures were deposited upon the raft, and floated 
slowly down the stream. 


“ After adorning the palaces of the Assyrian kings, 
the objects of the wonder and, may-be, worship of 
thousands, they had been buned unknown centuries 
beneath a soil trodden by Persians under Cyrus, by 
Greeks under Alexander, and by Arabs under the 
first descendants of their prophets. They were now to 
visit India, to cross the most distant seas of a southern 
hemisphere, and to be finally placed in a British 
museum. Who can venture to foretell how their 
strange career may end ?” 


Mr. Layard’s labours at length drew to a close, 
the funds granted to him being exhausted. It isa 
most gratifying fact, and nghly honourable to him- 
self, that he appears to have been entirely successful 
in stimulating the activity and conciliatmg the good 
will of his Arabs. Before leaving the scene of their 
mutual labours, he tells us that he gave them a 
parting feast, on which occasion Sheik Khelaf, “a 
very worthy man,” was spokesman for the rest 
of his fellow-labourers. 

ed had lived,’ he said, ‘ shadow, and, 
God te iaiond peal hep aaa cna Now 
that I was leaving, they should leave also, and seek the 
distant banks of the Khabour, where at least they would 
be far from the authorities, and ve able to eujoy the 
little they had saved. All they wanted was each man 
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a “ tesker6,” or note to certify that they had been in my 
service. This would not only be some protection to 
aang eg an A rire cg my if faa to their chil- 

n, and wo em the days they had passed 
at Nimroud.’” 


‘We have been so carried away by the narrative 
part of Mr. Layard’s volumes, and have indulged in 
such frequent quotations, that we have room but for 
a very brief glance at what is nevertheless the most 
important portion of them—his dissertation upon the 
antiquity of the monuments he has brought to light, 
the people by whom they were built, their place in 
history, their connexion with other nations, their 
religion, arts, and manners. On all these points, he 
says, we are as yet confessedly without adequate 
means to pronounce very confidently: the field of 
research has but been partially opened; other unex- 
plored monuments exist; nor have there as yet been 
discovered any tombs, which have proved so important 
a mine of research for the investigators of Egyptian 
antiquities. Mr. Layard is of opinion that no portion 
of the monuments, which are of different dates, can 
be later than the Persian destruction of Nineveh, 
while for the more ancient he claims, upon various 
grounds, a far higher antiquity. 

“There 18 no reason,” he observes, “why we should 
not assign to Assyria the same remote antiquity we 
claim for Egypt. The monuments of Egypt prove that 
she did not stand alone in civilization and power. At 
the earhest period” (and this argumcnt appears to us 
conclusive) “we find her contending with enemies 
already nearly, 1f not fully, as powerful as herself, and 
amongst the spol from Asia, and the arircles of tribute 
brought by subdued nations from the north east, are 
vases as elegant in shape, stuffs as rich mm texture, and 
chariots as well adapted to war, as her own. 

It 1s even believed that the name of Nimeveh occurs 
on » monument of the reign of Thothmes IT, about}, 
1490 years before Christ. ; 

There are curious traces brought forward mm these, ' 
volumes of relations between the two countries at! 
some remote period; and doubtless, as the mont-: 
ments are more explored, and others are discovered, 
and the cuneiform character more fully understood,’ 
much new and important hght will be thrown upon 
the lustory of early civilization, and the connexion 
between different Asiatic nations, with their influence 
upon the western world. 

Mr Layard has no doubt about the identity of, 
Nimroud with Nineveh, which, like Thebes, was' 
gradually formed, succeeding monarchs adding to the | 
original building other groups of palaces and capes 
till the city attained the immense size—sixty miles in 
circuit, or three days’ journey—mentioned in the book! 
of Jonah, who visited it at the period when, as he: 
thinks, it acquired its greatest extent, in the time of, 
the kings of his second supposed dynasty ; that is, of 
the kings mentioned in Scripture. The palaces of; 
Nineveh bear evident traces of having been a 
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by fire. 

“heir interior,” says Mr. Layard—(we must find 
place tor this concluding and gorgeous picture)‘ was} 
a8 magnificent as imponmg. I have led the reader 
through its ruins, and he may judge of the impresavn* 
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its halls were ealoulated to make upoh the stranger whe 
in the days of eld entered for the frst tims the abode 
of He wae ushered in the 


by the tured records of the empire. Battles, 
sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the Were por- 
on the walle, svulptured in alabaster, and Vk 


ine inte alliarices with vther monarchs, or perfo: 
s>nte sacred duty. These representations were posh 
ih coloured borders, of elaborate and e t design. 

6 emblematic tree, winged bulls, and monstrous 
dhimals, were eotiapicuots amongat the ornaments. At 
the upper end of hall was the colossal figure of the 
king, in adoration before the supreme Deity, or re- 
ceiving from his eunuch the holy cup. He was attended 
by watripré bearing his atms, and by the priests ot 

ding divinities, His robes, and those of his fol- 
wers adorned with groups of figures, animals, 
and potas ali ps with aime soloere. The 
stranger upon iter each bearing an 
fitectiption, recording the titles, genealogy, and achieve- 
ments of the great king. Several doorways, formed by 
gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the figures of 
guardian deities, led into other apartments, which 
again opened into more distant halle. ««.« The 
éailings above him were divided into squate compart- 
tents, painted with flowers, or with the figures of 
animals, Seme were inlaid with ivory, each c mpart- 
tnent being surrounded Wy el t botdets and mould- 
ings. The beams, as well as the sides of the chambers, 
thay have been gilded, and even plated, with golil and 
silver; and the rarest woods, in which the cedar was 
conspicuotis, were used for the wood-work. Square 
open in the ceilings of the chambers admitted the 
light of day. A pleasing shadow was thrown over the 
sculptured walla, and cave @ majestic expression to the 
human features of the colossal forms which guarded 
the entrances. Through these apertures was seen the 
light blue of an eastern sky, enclosed in a frame on 
which were painted, in vivid colours, the winged circle, 
in the midst of elegant ornaments and the graceful 
forms of ideal animals. These edifices, as it has been 
shown, were great national monuments, upon the walls 
of which were represented in sculpture, or inscribed in 
aiphateio characters, the chidnicles of the empire. He 
who entered them might thus tead the history, and 
learn the glory and triumphs of the nation. They 
served at the same time to bring continually to the 
remembrance of those who assembled within them on 
festive occasions, ot for the celebration of réligiots 
ceremonies, the deeds of their ancestors, and the power 
and majesty of their gods.” 

Such was the magnificence of ancient Nineveh 
But we must hasten to a conclusion. Profoundly 
interesting are the inquiries of Mr Layard, from the 
means already at his disposal, as to the religion, the 
mantiers and customs of the ancient Assyrians, con- 
serting which we were but yesteiday completely 
ignorant. History, as he observes, may have failed 
to thronicle thé deeds of a nation which could main- 
tain fts sway over the largest portion of the then 
tivilized and traditions in which their remem 
brance was preserved may have perished before 


histdvy waa bendy to receive them ; 6x? fe records of 


Me people themssivés have reatained, and are now beforés 
xe, “Ishall be well satisfied,” he concludes, “if I 
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have succeeded in an attempt to add k page to the 
history of mankind, by restoring & part of the loi 
annals of Assyria.” And how far soevet succeedibg 
discoverers and inquirere may carry their investiga- 
tions, to Mr Layard we must adjudge the palm of 
having first laid open the subject, of having obtained 
for his country a valuable collection of antiquities, 
aud of ing their acquisition in a volume which 
will take its plave among the best works of travel in 


our literature. 
sivas 


THR LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 


CAMP > 

Ws left our poet amusing his still juvenile mind 
by the voluntarily undettakeh task of teaching Greek 
toa family of happy young ladies, and we promised to 
introduce him as a compulsory téachbr of a scienct 
not at all to his mind,—+that of fencing. Let us hear 
him at a party at Dr. Beattio’s, at which were several 
military men; the subject turned upon duelling. 
One of the officers mentioned an instance in which 
both partiés wéte killed. 

"¢ Served them right,” said Campbell. «Now I will 
tell you sométhinig inuch better —an instanes in which 
neither party was killed. On my way to Paris, in 1814, 
I spent 4 few days at Rouen. were still in o 
very unsettled state, tational animosities ran high ; but, 
thanks to my Campbell complexion, I was not taken for 
an Eng ; and, as I spoke little, I heard a great 
deal among the disbanded military, unsuspected of par. 
tiality to the perfidious Angleterre.’ He then descr: 
with his dry huttout, the characters that frequen 
the cafés and table d’héte, and continued, —‘ One 
evening we all met as usual at the supper table, with 
a reinforcement of two fietce-looking smoustaches, 
very hungry, and very angry. The questions of the day 
were taken up one after another, and summarily dis- 
posed of. The events of the last campaign were criti- 
cised with great acrimony, petsons, facta, and achieve- 
ments were censured an distorted summarily; and 
even that admurable thing, English gold, was treated as 
the basest of metals. It was much respected, nevertheless, 
by every person at the hotel. Fearing no contradiction, 
each spoke in his turn, and pronounced vehement phi- 
lippics on the government of England , but I must do 
them the justice to say, they allowed her army tp be 
second only to their own. All this time,’ continued the 

t, ‘I was an assenting party to this tirade, but at 
fength, as 1 did not join : the applause which followed 
the speakers, my silence, I saw, was looked upon with 
suspicion The truth was, I wanted to get on to 
Paris; I had no mind to come into collision with 
men whom mortified pride had rendered desperate. 
But this wasimpossible Pigued at my silence, one of 
the moustaches, determined to have thy concurrence, 
bawled out, “ N’est-ce pas vrai, Monsieur ?” I looked him 
steadily i the face, and, with all the coolness I conid 
assume, answered, ‘Non, Monsieur, ce n est pas vrai |!” 
(I think I may have said something about ‘‘m - 
but no sar Never was orator tuken nore aback “ Pas 
vrai?” He trembled with rage, increased, no doubt, by 
the distovéry of my Anglo-French pronunciation ° every 
eye wan upon me Here was a pretty fx for a port! 
Like the man 1n the play, I telt all the while aa il a cold 
iron ekewer were passing through my liver, I hed fallen 
into an ambuscade, and never «a9 goheral tore pussiéd 
w devies a retreat. As I said nothing mire, the fellow 
became infurigted, and, atepping up to me, said, with a me- 


(3) Concluded fiom p. 255, vol vii. 
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Moasicar, qui étes-vous?”’ the fellow ! 
seen his head under his father's guillotine 
usation. “Qui Qtés-vous! dis je,” 
shaguering th And now came 
my back te the 
m thus, made a step and a stamp 
in vance, and, suitiig the ection to the word, and the 
ovk to both, “Nonsicor,” I replied, “je suis mattre 
a’ votre “ Then, drawing mytelf u 
with all my natural dignity,’ (and be acted the scene,) a 
maintained a look of But, thank heaven ! the 
fellow, atrack, 20 doubt, by gladiator look, took me 
at my word, and drew back, dnd, as Rouen was ing 
too hot for a poetical fencing-master, [ packed up my 
foils, started instantly, and reached Paris 
skin.’ All this the poet acted with a dry humour pecu- 
liarly his own; coficluding, with affected triumpb,— 
‘You see how a man of genius can get out of a scrape. 
I hope 1t will be a salutary jesson to you guardsmen. It 
was the most sanguinary affair I was ever in.’” 


To this anecdote we are enabled to add another, as 
a contrast ; where Campbell’s name acted as a talis- 
man of peace. A friend of the writer's, an intamate 
frend also of the poet’s, had occasion to visit Paris 
one very severe winter. In passing through London 


he had enjoyed Mr Campbell’s hospitality, in Scotland ecam 


Yard When he reached Pans, cold and hungty, he 
was directed to a hotel, where he found a large 
party, who had just quitted the table d’hote and were 
enjoying themselves round a blazing wood fire. Having 
had his immediate wants supplied, our friend at- 
tempted to obtain some share of the warmth; but this 
his neighbours, consisting of a motley group of vanous 
nations, including two Englishmen, seemed by no 


means disposed to facilitate, and he was left on the O 


outside of the circle. In a short time one of the 
Englishmen rose, and, with much animation, recited 


“Hohenhnden.” Now is my time, thought our friend, i, 


and, starting up, he exclaimed, “Let me nearer 
the fire! I dined with Tom Campbell three days ago ” 

In a moment he was surrounded; every one, 
foreigners and all, shaking hands with him, and crying 
out “How is he?” “ How does the good fellow 
wear?” “God bless him!” &c. 

Not one of that company had ever seen the poet, 
but by every one had his works been read, or his fame 
had extended to them Campbell was much gratified 
on this anecdote being related to him a 

But 1t 1s time to return to Sydenham, 

“The greenest spot in memory’s waste,” 
as our poet termed it, but where even clouds began, 
from the time we spoke of him there last, to obscure 
his happiness. The first of these was the death 
of his youngest boy, Alison. His letters on this 
event are heart- - “T had a kind little hand in 
each of mine,” he says, “now I have it only in one.” 

We cannot approve the extremity of grief he showed 
pecbcrctanige mite jeesega It was a defect in his 

racter , one eas pardoned. 

The next blow that strack his happiness was, indeed, 
@ severe one, and more @ifficult to be borne. At the 
age of fourteen his eldest and now only son was disco- 
vered to be incapable of continuing his studies. To this 
melancholy subject there is a constaut allusion, often 
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| in terms of the deepest pathes, throughout all his 

subsequent correspondence. But it were painful, even 
had we space, to follow him through these. One 
very affecting ineadent on this subject took place after 
a still further bereavement had befallen him, for which 
we must make room. It is thus told in the words of 
Mr. Buckley Williams :-— 


*¢ An hour before dinner, while we took a Talk tose: 
ther, he asked me many questions about Wales, 
literature, character of the peopl &e, observing thet he 
had long intended to visit the principality. “ ve 
told me,” said he, “about the rgd and 
examples of heroiam in the old Britoria; can you give 
me some anecdote of a modern W —of the 
try, for instance?” After a little consideration 
told him the following,—an incident occurred be- 
tween twenty and thirty yearsago. In nin Merion- 
ethshire dwelt Griffith Owen, a very humbie individual, 
but an excellent performer on the triple-str , or 
Welsh harp, He was respected by every one, and had 
seen more than eighty winters; but sorrow was in store 
for him. The partner of his long life was seized with 
mortal illness, and within a few days carried to the 
ve. But this was only the beginning of Owon’'s grief. 
fins gon was taken suddenly ill, and, very sho after, 
e a raving maniac .—Now in Wales, from time im- 
memorial, the people have been in the hubit of recording 
their pyar feelings, matters of history, or events of any 
kind, by what they call triada, or using the number threc, 
and this will explain what follows. Very late one cleur, 
cold, frosty night, a gentleman was crossing Tow)n 
Heath, where there is 4 beautiful, romantic sea shore, 
with a hatural terrace extending for miles. He saw 
before him some object righty} and, on coming negrer, 
heard a low , and, to bis great surprise, there 
stood, tottering with age, the venerable figure of Griffith 
wen He was leauing tipon his staff, his plaid hangin 
loose about him, his white hair streaming in the wind. 
“‘Qnffith,” said the gentleman, “ what can have bronght 
ou at such an hour to this drear place?” The old man 
instinctively replied in a Welsh triad, 
“* My wife 1s dead, my son is mad, mg barp is unstrung.” 
“Tn an instant the words shot through Campbell's 
heart. It came home to him like an electric shock. He 
could not, he satd, disguise his “ cas,” but what I 
venture to call, his pure nature—he cried like a child |! 
I was at the moment totally ignorant of the cirowm- 
stances v hich so deeply affected him. He told me these 
words were the li expression of his own sad fate,’”— 
Vol. iii. p. 408. 


The next blow was i —the death of his 
Matilda. On the 15th of May, 1828, he begins a 
letter to his friend William Grey with the expressive 
words, “I am alone.” 

Campbell never entirely recovered his proper tone 
of character after the death of his wife. He had uo 
one close at hand to cheer hii in his fits of despond- 
ency, and it may be feared that the means he took 
to relieve his mind were sot always the wiscst, 
although we know that the stories circulated of his 
intemperate habits were very exaggerations, as 
indeed they were likely to be, of a man of lus eminence 
and frank character. On this subject sce low the 
poet expresses his own feelings in Vol. iu. p 408. 

Ere this time be had been fortunate enough to acquire 
the friendship of his biographer Dr. William Beattie, 
who, after having been physician to William IV. now 
occupied as his country louse a beautiful vills at Hamp- 
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stead. To Rose villa the poet retired whenever he felt 
worn out by anxiety or exertion. A room was fitted up 
called the Poet’s Ward, and here, guided by the counsels 
of his physician and friend, and soothed by the gentle 
kindness of Mrs. Beattie and her sister Mrs Roylance 
Child, he speedily recovered his energies, and came out 
into the world again, not so gay or poetical, perhaps, 
but still the man of genius and the energetic friend of 
humanity. What poet ever did so much practical 
and tangible good as the founder of the London 
University? What poet ever did more for an 
oppressed nation than Campbell did for the Poles? 
His private charities seem to have been unbounded, 
often more than his means warranted. See the story 
of the Scotch Policeman, at Vol iii. p. 395. At Rose 
villa Campbell exacted from Dr. Beattie the promise 
that he would attend him in his last moments, and that 
he would write lus hfe. How worthily he fulfilled 
the former promise, the affecting narrative mn the third 
volume, “The Closing Scene,” fully shows. 

And this brings us to a subject which it may be ex- 
pected we should not altogether pass over, namely, 
the religious opinions of a man so endowed with the 
highest moral sensibilities. His father appears, in his 
earliest years, to have inculcated upon him rehgious 
truth as professed to the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land; and the impression made was deep; the society 
of such men as Dr. Brown and Mr Alison was likely 
enough to confirm such early impressions.’ But yet he 
does not seem to have escaped that scepticism to which 
inquiring minds are prone. Dr. Beattie gives an in- 
teresting account of lis mental struggles on this 
subject in the early part of his history. 

It is very gratifymg to learn, as we do from the 
following passage in the closing scene, that he died 
as a sincere Christian ought to do :— 

“ June 12th —By his desire, I again read the prayers 
for the sick, followed by various texts of Scripture, to 
which he listened with deep attention, suppressing as 
much as he could the sound of his own breathing, which 
had become almost laborious At the conclusion, he 
aaid, ‘It 1s very soothing.’ At another time I read to 
him passages from the Epistles and Gospels; directing 
his attention, as well as I could, to the comforting as- 
surance they contained of the life and immortality 
brought to hght by the Saviour. When this was done, 
I asked him, ‘Do you believe all this?’ ‘Qh, yes,’ he 
replied, with emphasis, ‘I do.’ His manner all this 
time was deeply solemn and affecting When I began 
to read the prayers, he raised his hand to his head, took 
off his night-cap, then, claspmg his hands across his 
chest, he seemed to realize all the feeling of his own 
triumphant lin 

“ ¢Thie spirit shall return to him 

Who gave its heavenly spark : 

Yet think not, Sun, it shal be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No! it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to of thine, 
By him recalled to breath, 

Who bn tay led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death !’”, 


To the manner in which Dr. Beattie has discharged 
his second promise let these three volumes of admura- 
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ble biography bear witness. Thomas Campbell died 
at Boulogne on the 15th of June, 1844, aged 67, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey on July 23, being 
attended to the tomb by many of the highest of 
England’s talent and aristocracy and a crowd of all 
ranks. We have dwelt exclusively on the private life 
of Campbell, because it was httle known to the 
public, and often much misrepresented. We never 
dreamt of critiasing his works, and had none other 
than Francis Jeffrey criticised them, it were vain and 
presumptuous to renew the task. 

We single out two points in his character which 
may serve for meditation and enjoyment. 


HIS LOVE OF CHILDREN. 

Campbell’s excessive love of children and young 
persons, is a most amiable trait m huis character, 
although sometimes his mode of manifesting 1t may 
be apt to raise a smile, were not any such smile sup- 
pressed by the thought that the exuberance of his 
affectionate heart could only im this way find vent 
after the sad bereavements he had suffered in his own 
family. 

His advertisement regarding the child he met in the 
park involved him in some ludicrous adventures. 

But the following lines deserve to be remembered — 


TO THE INFANT SON OF MR. AND MBS. G. 
“Sweet bud of life! thy future doom 
Is present to muy eyes, 
And joyously I see thee bloom 
n fortune’s fairest skies. 
One day that breast, scarce conscious now, 
Shall burn with patriot flame, 
And, fraught with love, that little brow 
Shall wear the wreath of fame. 
When I am dead, dear boy! thou'lt take 
These lines to thy regard, 


Imprint them on thy heart, and make 
A prophet of the bard.” 


And these verses are a pleasant specimen of play- 
fulness, 


TO A YOUNG LADY WITH A PRESENT OF A BOOK 


“Go, simple book of ballads, go, 
From Eaton street in Pimlico , 
It 1s a gift my love to show, 

To Mary. 


“‘ And more its value to increase, 

I swear by all the gods of Greece, 
It cost a seven-shilling piece, 
My Mary. 

“ But what 1s gold, so bright that looks, 
Or all the coins of musers’ nooks, 
Compared to be in thy good books, 

My Mary. 

“ Now witness earth, and skies, and main, 
The book to thee shall appertain ; 

I'll never ask it back again, 
My Mary. 

“T ask not twenty hundred 
Nor smile, the lover's heart that bleases, 
As poets ask from other misses, 

“T ask, that, till the day you die, 

You ll never pall my wig awry, 
Nor ever quiz my poetrye, 
My Mary.”—VolL iii. p. 274. 
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HIS LOVE OF FAME. 


From the history of his feelings on the subject of 
fame a moral may be drawn. 
In the death-bed scene his biographer tells us,— 


“He spoke frequently, if led to it, of his feelings 
while writing his poems. When he wrote ‘ The Pleasures 
of Hope, fame, he said, was every thing in the world to 
him; uf any one had foretold to him then how indif- 
ferent he would be now to fame and public opinion, he 
would have scouted the idea. but, nevertheless, he finds 
it so now. He said, he hoped he really did feel, with 
regard to his posthumous fame, that he left it, as well 
as all else about himself, to the mercy of God .—‘I 
believe, when I am gone, justice will be done to me in 
this way—that I was a pure writer. It 1s an nexpres- 
sible comfort, at my time of life, to be able to look 


and feel that I have not written one line against religion 
or virtue.’” 


Another time, speaking of the insignificance which, 
in one sense, posthumous fame must have, he said— 


“When I think of the existence which shall commence 
when the stone is laid above my head —when I think of 
the momentous realities of that time, and of the awful- 
ness of the account I shall have to give of myself, how 
can literary fame appear to me but as nothing. Who will 
think of 1t then ? if at death we enter on a new atate 
for eternity, of what interest beyond his present life 
can a man’s literary fame be to him? Of none, when he 
thinks most solemnly about 11.” 


Campbell himself says of an old hterary gentleman 
who had published a querulous autobiography of 
hunself,— 


“At his years, if he has not religion enough to be 
thinking of a better immortality than that of his 
writings, he should at, least have the philosophy to est- 
mate the vanities of this world, and among these, ‘the 
bubble reputation,’ at their proper value. 

“ Lord help us ! 1f one had the brains of Newton and 
Napoleon minced into his own individual celebrity, 
what would 1t be worth to him in a few years? Why— 
that a plaster-mage of his dead skull would be carned 
about on the head of some Italian boy, vending 1t in 
company with cats and mandarins, all wagging ther 
heads together '” 


The following passages take a more amusing view 
of the subject .— 


THE POET AND THE MISSIONARY. 


“When complimented upon his poetical fame, 
Campbell generally met the speaker with some ludi 
crous deduction; some mortifying drawback from the 
ready money reputation for which his fnends gave him 
credit ‘Yes, it was very humiliating. Calling at an 
office in Holborn for some information I was in wan 
of, the mustress of the house, a sensible, well-informed 
woman, invited me to take a seat in the parlour; “he 
husband would be at home instantly, but if I was ina 
hurry, she would try to give me the information re- 
quired.” Well, I was 1n a hurry, as usual, thanked he: 
much, received the information, and was just wishing 
her good morning, when she hesitatingly asked, if ~ 
would kindly put my name to a charity subsecnption 
list. “ By all means,” and, putting on my glasses, I wrote 
“. Campbell,” and returned it with the air of a man 
who has done something handsome. “ Bless me,” said 
she in a whisper, locking at the name, “this must be th: 
great Mr. Campbell! excuse me, sir: but may I just be 
ao bold as to ask if you be the celebrated gentleman 0! 
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that name?” “Why, really, ma'am, no,”—(“ yes,” said my 
vanity)——“‘my name ia, just aa you see, T. Campbell, 
her at the same tame a handsome boo. “Mr. 
Campbell !” she said advancing a atep, “very proud and 
happy to be honoured with this unexpected call My 
husband is only gone to change, and will be so happy 
to thank you for the great pleasure we have had in 
reading your most interesting work—pray take a 
chair.” “This is a most sensible woman,” thought |, 
and I dare say her husband is a man of great taste and 
senetration.” “Madam,” said I, “lam much flattered 
vy so fair a compliment,”—laying the emphasis on “ fair.” 
*T will wait with much pleasure; but in the mean time, 
think I forgot to pay my subseription.” She tendered 
me the book, and I put down just double what I 1n- 
tended. When had I ever so fair an excuse for liberality ? 
Indeed,” resumed the lady, smiling, ‘1 consider this 
a most gratifying incident , but here comes my huspand. 
*John, dear, this is the celebrated Mr. Campbell !” 
Indeed !” I repeated my 500, and in two or three 
minutes we were as intimate as any threo people 
could be. ‘Mr. Campbell,” said the worthy husbaud, 
“TI feel tly honoured by this visit, accidental 
though 1t be!” “ Why, | am often walking this way,” 
said I, “and will drop m now and then, just to say how 
d’ye do.” “Delighted, Mr. Campbell, delighted ! your 
work 18 such a favounte with my wife there, only last 
night we sat up till one o'clock, reading 1t.” “ Very kind 
mdeed, very. Have you the new edition?” “ No, Mr. 
Campbell, ours is the - !" What : ape! I to 
myself, forty years ago, thia is gratifying, quite an 
ieeisbal in the family. “ Oh, Mr. Campbell,” said the 
lady, “what dangers—what—what—you must have 
suffered ' Do you think you will ever make chnisiians 
of them horrid Cannibals?” “ No doubt of that, my dear,” 
said the husband triumphantly, “only look what Mr. 
Campbell has done already.” I now felt a strange 
ringing in my ears, but recollecting my “ Letters trem 
Algiers,” I said, “Ob B pe there is some hope of them 
Arabs yet.” “ We shall certainly go to hear you next 
Sunday, and 1 am sure your sermon will raise a hand- 
some collection” By this timo I had taken my hat, and 
walked hastily to the threshold ‘“ Mr. Campbell! are 
you 111%” inquired my two admirers. “ No, not quite, 
only thinking of them horrid Canmibals" “Ah, no 
wonder, | wish I had said nothing about them '" “I 
wish 80 too, but, my good lady, I am not the celebrated 
Mr Campbell.” “ t, not the great missionary ?” 
“No” and so saying, I returned to my chambers, 
minus a guinea, anda head shorter than when I lett.’ "-— 
Vol. 1. p 385. 


THE POET AND THE GREAT DUKE. 


“‘'T'o-morrow I am to be at Madame de Statl’s, where the 
Duke of Wellimgton 1s expected. I was introduced to 
him at his own house, where he was polite enough, but 
the man who took me was so stupid as not to have told 
him the only little circumstance about me that could 
have entitled me to his notice. Madame de Stadl asked 
if he had scen me. He said a Mr. Campbell had been 
introduced to him, but he thought it was one of the 
thousands of that name from the same country, he did 
not know that it was the Thomas, but after which, his 
grace took my address in his memorandum-boo 
adding, he waa sorry he had not known me sooner.” 


After all, Dr. Beattie puts the matter of fame in its 


true light when speaking of the respect paid to the 
poet at his funeral. 

“¢ Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? No; 
but it is soothing to all who love their country to ob- 
serve the homage she_decrees to posthumous merit. 
Tribute to departed worth is her sacred guarantee to 


disims of genius shall not be dis- 
of honour is open te every 

ng soil. The tombs of great men are 
oe monitors ; and exery nation that would impress 
stimulate the minds of youth by noble examples of 

aad patriotic genius, will paint to the tombs of 
illustrious dead. The pleasing hope of being re- 
mbered, cherished, imitated, when dast returned to 
t, was always soothing to the mind of Camphell, 
_ a waa to deserve well of his country.”—Vol. 

. p. 884. 
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THE POET'S FRIENDS. 


But we must draw to a close with one subject 
more, 

Bhauld any man be judged by the company he 
keeps, we should form a very high estimate of our 
poet. In these volumes we are presented in rich 
variety with his correspondence with statesmen, pocts, 
learned men in every department, men of science, 
lawyers high atthe bar and on the bench, dignitaries 
of the church, men of business, ladies old and young, 
professors and college boys, noblemen and dependents. 
To give a list of names would be almost to repeat the 
index ; to select is difficult, but take at random such 
as fallow :—Professors Dugald Stewart and Thomas 
Brown, the Rev. Archibald Alison, Dr. Anderson, 
Lords Brougham, Holland, Lansdowne, Jeffrey, Cock- 
burn, Francis Horner, Madame de Stael, Joanna 
Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, Rogers, Moore, Wilson, 
Scott, Watt, Telford, Currie, Prince and Princess 
Czartoryski, Cuvier, Charles Fox, &c. 

With such as these his life was passed, in generous 
exchange of sentiment and co-operation m many good 
works. Would such men have associated with any 
but a good man? Jt was his boast that he never lost 
a friend, and the boast was not a vain one. Although 
lost sight of for years, when chance threw in his way 
an old friend, his joy was extreme. During his visit 
to Minto castle the poet’s cazxzui was much relieved 
by meeting with an old college friend, and in a letter 
playfully addressed to “Telford, Alison & Co.” he thus 
communicates the discovery. 


“Having found accidentally, as if it had been a 
chapter in some romance, an old and very dear friend, 
settled as a physician at Jedburgh, I sit down to mtorm 
you of my unbounded happmess at this unexpected 
diacovery, I therefore charge you, if yan be together 
this day or to-morrow, and by any c happen to 
mention my name in the course of conversation, net 
to attach any of the commun epithets to it which might 
be luwful on other eocasions ; such aa—~' poor fellow ! 
peor Tum I’ for I tell you I am not poor to-day, but 
exceedingly wealthy. Gentlemen ! I may perhaps come 
dowa upon your meeting in Kdinburgh sooner ou 
expect; I am reading a letter from Telford, which I 
cannot answer in an\ other way than v:va voce. I am so 
buay -comparing notea with my oldest friend, my sraé 
critic, my school companion, who has been buffeting 
cert apt tng dso af sap li fe bic Lrg singe bd 

rtad, ne tther im ent remar: 
il we wa the Links is of Paradiee.) 

‘* Yours as wont, 
* Ty. C.”-——Voal. i. Pp. 404. 


ntsfigid Links. The callege 
wha did sot many years 





(1) The house af Mr. Aliean in 
friend mentioned was Or. Willigm 
survive this happy masting. 
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Sir Walter Scott’s model of a business and friendly 
letter combined may be useful to the selfish and the 
thoughtless who care for themselves only, or for 


nothing. 
« Abbotsford near Metrose, April 12, 1816. 


“My psak Tox,—Yon will argue, from seeing my un- 
hallowed hand, that I have something to aay in the way 
of business, for I think both you and I bave something 
elee to do than ta plague ourselves (I alwaya mean the 
writer, for thereceiyer will, I trust, be noways discontented 
1n either case) with writing letters on mere literature, 
But I have heard, and with great glee, that it is likely 
that yon may bein Edinburgh next winter, and with a 
view of lecturing, which cannot fail to answer well. But 
this has put a further plan in my head, which I men- 
tioned to uo one until I should see whether it will meet 
your own wishes and ideas; and it ia a very selfish plan 
on my part, since 1t would Jead to settling you in 
Edinburgh for hfe My idea 1s this there are two 
classes in our Universit,, erther of which, filled by you, 
would be at least 400/ or 500%. yearly, but which 
possegsed by the present mcumbents, are wretched 
alnecures, 12 Which there are no lectures, or 1f any 
lectures, no students; I mean the classes of Rhetoric 
and History The gentleman who teaches the first 1s a 
minister of Edinburgh, and might be ashamed to accept 
of a coadjutor But I think that the History claas, being 
held by a gentleman who has retired for some yeurs 
to the north country, and does not even pretend to 
lecture, (a mere stipend, often of a petty salary of 1004, 
being annexed to the office,) he would, for shame’s sake, 
be glad to accept a colleague, and were I certain you 
would be willing to hold a situation so respectable in 
itself, and which your talents and deserved reputation 
would render a source of very great emolument, I think 
I could put the matter in such a light to the patrons of 
the University, as would induce them to call on the 
present incumbent, either to accept you as his colleague, 
or come to discharge his duty in person, which he would 
not do for the salary. The alternative would be, that he 
should accept the salary which he draws at present, (in 
which respect he would be neither bejter nor worse,) 
relinquishing to you all the advantage of the class 
besides, which I assure you would be a very handsome 
thing. I have mentioned this to no one, and I request 
you wall not mention at to one, (I mean in Scotland,) 
until your own mind is made up about 1t. My reason 
18, first, that there would he some delicacy 1m settung 
the matter in motion, and besides that, the said 
iucumbent 1s a gentleman whom IJ wish well to in many 
respecta ; and though I censure, | do not derpgate from 
my regard in demring the class he holds in my Aling 
Mater should be filled by such a colleague as you Yet 
the story, passing through two mouths, might be re- 
presented as a plan on my part to oust an old fnend, 
of whom I may certainly say, like the dog in the child’s 
tale, ‘the kid never did me nae ill.’ If this should 
answer your views, write instantly, that is, in the course 
of a week ortwo. if not, wipe it out like the work of the 
learned Lipsius, eomposed the first hour after he was 
born, and say ne mere about it Our magistrates, whe 
are patrons of the University, are at present rather well 
disposed towards literature, (witness their giving me 
my freedom, with a huge silver tankard, that would 
have done henour to Justices Shallow,) and the provost 
is really a great man, and a man of taste and rading; 
#0 T have strong hopes eur point, so advantageous to 
University, may be carned. If not, the failure 18 wise, 
not You will understand me te be sufficiently 
selfish in this matter, since few things would give me 
pore plessare Sinn ce Sevure your goed Comeeny Stee 
what part of life's journey may remain tome. In saying, 

to nobody, I do net include our valuable friend 
ohn Richardson, or any other sober well prawns iene 
of yours, only it would be painfal to me if eur preposal 
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should get abroad, befag an imaginary notion of my own. 
unless bas really thought it would suit you. J heg my beat 
reapects to Mra. Uamphell, and am ever, dear Campbell, 
* Yours most truly, 
“ Warrer Soorr.” 


The failure of this plan was no fault of Sir Walter’s. 
That the fal] extent of his generosity may be under- 
stood, it must be remembered that Sir Walter was a 
tary of very decided principles, and that Campbell was 
a whig of what was called the Edinburgh school, which 
Sir Walter had done his best to put down by aiding 
to establish, and writing for, the Quarterly Review, the 
rival of the whig organ, the Edinburgh, which Campbell 
was equally decided in supporting. Sir Walter had done 
his hest ta depress the whigs as a party; yet did he 
not hemtate to place an honourable man in the 
situation his talents and character merited, but which 
gives more perhaps than any other professorship the 
power to the teacher of impressing his own opinions 
on the minds of the msing youth. Great men may 
contend, but they do not fear, nor meanly take ad- 
vantage of each other. Possibly the patrons were not 
found equally liberal minded ; which may account for 
failure. 

We regret not to be able to find room for an 
account of the noble reception Campbell received 
from the Glasgow College boys, and from the Glasgow 
citizens, and from the Campbell Club founded im his 
honour. But these matters have been already made 
widely public, 

OF the manner in which Dr. Beattie has executed 
his work it 1s impossible to speak too highly: omitting 
nothing, glozing over nothing, he has done his duty 
nobly and fearlessly. 

The book 1s dedicated to Mr. Samuel Rogers, in 
classical Janguage worthy at once of the subject and 
of the gentleman to whom the dedication 1s offered. 


THE FORGERY. 

THB public is now so well accustomed to the an- 
nouncement of a new work by Mr. James, that, hke 
most things which have become familiar, it is apt to 
be too httle regarded, and treated as a matter of 
course. We, therefore, take the present opportunity 
of informing all those whom it may concern among 
our readers, that Mr. James has lately come out with 
great success in a new style of novel. Abandoning 
fer # time the romantic and histerie schools, he has 
allowed his fancy to wander among the scenes of 
ordmary life, in or about our own time and country. 
“ Beauchamp,” a work published some months since, 
was written, the author asserted, fo please Armself 
He had, he said playfully on that occasion, composed 
a great many books to please the public, and now he 
was going to indulge himself by writing something 
entirely to suit his own pleasure. If people of 
talent, sense, and genuine goodness would write more 
frequently upon that principle, instead of trying to 


(1) “The Fangery; or, Best Intentiggs." By G. P. BR. James, 
Faq. Svels. Sve. Newby. 
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suit themselves im all respeots to the taste of the 
public, we think they would be more successful. 
Please yourself, and you stand a pretty good chance 
of pleasing others. In no case may this aphorism be 
more safely apphed than in that of the author now 
under consideration. He is an old and well established 
favourite, and on that ground will be allowed to take 
unwonted hberties. ‘‘ Nice customs curtsey to great 
kings,” says Henry V. when the princess objects to 
his kissing her before marmage; and they will curtesy 
quite as low to our author, whenever he chooses to 
indulge any odd whim or fancy in his books, it 
being a self-evident thing that Mr. James, like 
Harry the Fifth, would never make custom curtsey 
to anything stupid or wrong. But, besides his pri- 
vilege as an accredited favourite, our author has 
another and a better reason for pleasing himself. The 
public, (we speak it advisedly,) if not a Blafante 
Beaste, is assuredly like a great baby in many re- 
spects, and docs not know what 1t hkes; but is very 
apt to take a strong fancy to what it sees its elders 
and leaders, and betters admire. Among these Mr. 
James must be classed, and it would be a strange 
thing indeed if something written expressly for hia 
gratification did not prove beneficial to the mind of 
the Bntish novel-reading public. Arguing, there- 
fore, @ priors, we should not have hesitated to say 
that Mr James’s writing to please himself, must be 
preferable to Mr, James’s wniting to please the 
public. Now that we have read “ Beauchamp,” 
aud another work in the same style, we think most 
of his admirers, even the thorough-going enes, who 
like every thing he ever wrote, will agree with us 
in saying that it s# so, and that these two novels 
are better than most of his former ones. We our- 
selves are inclined to rank the “ Forgery” above any 
work of James’s with which we are acquainted, The 
style 1s fresh, lively, and full of spirit; gentlemanly 
it 18, of course, or 1t could not be his. The story 
is interesting, and the plot is well managed. It 
needs no ghost come from the grave to tell the 
reader that there is a great display of inventive 
power in these three volumes, and that the action 
never flags throughout. The dramatis persone are 
all admirably drawn, and seem to move and speak, 
not fram the author, but from themselves. The 
dialogue, though not over abundant, is good; the 
general remarks and morahzings are commendably 
few, and those few are pertinent and extremely 
agreeable. In short, reader, we like the “ Forgery ” 
so well, that we are by no means disposed to put on 
our extra-magnifying oritical spectacles to spy out 
the defects which probably exist in the work, but 
which are too insignificant to mar the effect of the 
whole; and it is as a whole that books, as well as 
men, should be judged. We will, therefore, employ 
our space in giving a brief aceount of the story, 
ornamented here and there by extracts frem the 
work itself. 

The roots of the tale (if we may use such an ex- 


pression) are planted deeply ; and the book, improv- 


ir 
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ing upon the injunction, “commences par la commence- 
ment,” begins before the beginning. We are first 
introduced to the grandfather of the heroine, a first- 
rate London merchant, named Scriven. He has three 
daughters and a son. The daughters all marry. The 
eldest is Mrs. Marston, the second Lady Moncton, 
and the youngest Lady Fleetwood When the story 
commences, old Mr. Scriven is dead, and his son has 
taken his place in the firm. Mrs Marston is dead, 
(leaving a son,) and so are the two Baronets, her 
sisters’ husbands. Lady Moncton has only one child 
remaining, Maria, the heroine , and Lady Fleetwood 
has Jost all herchildren. Their brother, Mr. Scriven, 
is thus described .— 


“‘The only one of the four children of the merchant 
who had undergone few vicissitudes, who had known 
but little change, and that merely progressive, was the 
son Mr. Henry Scriven was the same man, ten years 
older. He laid himself open to few of the attacks of 
fate. He had neither wife nor children. His fortress 
was small and therefore easily defended. He had made 
money, and therefore he loved 1t all the better, he had 
lost money, and therefore he was the more careful in 
getting and keeping 1t. The circles round his heart 
went on concentrating, not expanding, and were well 
nigh narrowed to a point. Even in business this was 
discovered by those who had to deal with him People 
said that the house of Scriven & Co was a hard house. 
But still every one pronounced Mr. Scriven a very 
honourable man, though he did sundry very dirty tricks. 
But he was known to be a mch man, and his business 
most extensive. Did you never remark, reader, that a 
wealthy man or a wealthy firm are always ‘ very honour- 
able’ in the world’s opinion? I have known a body of 
rich men do things that would have branded an inferior 
establishment with everlasting disgrace, or have sent 
an unfnended and unpursed vagabond across the seas, 
and yet I have been boldly told, ‘ It 28 a highly honour- 
able house’ So 1t was in a degree with Mr. Scriven; 
phi ee he was careful of 8 paren ar pith did 
anything very gross,—anything that co etected , 
and though all admitted that he was very close and 
somewhat grasping, people found excuses for him 
Some thought he would build hospitals Even his very 
nearest and his dearest knew him not fully, and did not 
perceive what were the real bonds which kept his 
actions in an even and respectable course. It 18 won- 
derful how many persons—men and women—are re- 
strained by fear !” 


There is a junior partner in Mr. Scriven’s house, a 
Mr. Hayley, a man of good family and education, 


“whose greatest frend is his school-fellow, Lord 


Mellent. Mr. Hayley is an amiable but somewhat 
weak man, whose impulses are stronger than his prin- 
ciples. He hives with his sister, and was supposed 
to be a bachelor, till he brings home a beautiful httle 
boy one day, who calls him “papa” The sister 1s 
surprised and indignant, and is at last pacified by the 
solemn assurance of her brother that the child 1s leg 
timate; but no mformation concerning its mother 
will he vouchsafe, farther than the fact that she 1s 
dead. The boy, Henry Hayley, becomes a great 
favourite with his aunt. Hus father spares nothing 
mm his education; he goes to Eton with young Charles 
Marston, and spends nearly all his holidays with him 
at Lady Moncton’s, Lady Fleetwood’s or with Lord 
and Lady Mellent, his father’s friends, whose daugh- 
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ter, little Lady Ann, is Maria Mé@ncton’s great friend 

Henry Hayley is everybody’s favourite, even the 
reader’s, which is strange, considering that he is the 
hero, and that novel-heroes are generally the most 
uninteresting of men. When Henry is about sixteen, 
his father’s affairs begin to get embarrassed—he takes 
to gambling ; Mr. Scriven learns this, and dissolves 
their partnership. This is instant ruin to Hayley. 
Thinking to set the matter right in a day or two, he 
forges a bill upon Scriven’s banker, and sends the un- 
conscious Henry to cash it. It is discovered before 
Hayley can replace the money He confesses all to 
the boy, who consents to save his father by appearing 
to have committed the crime himself ‘With that 
view he fles the country immediately, and escapes to 
Italy. All sorts of mmute circumstances bring the 
crime home to the boy; and Mr Seriven, in his 
desire for revenge, spares no pains to bring him to 
justice. A Bow-street officer 1s sent after him to 
Italy. No one beheves the boy to be guilty; yet itis 
impossible to prove him mnocent. Lord Mellent, who 
was greatly attached to him, appears to feel this mis- 
fortune deeply; and the guilty father 1s almost dis- 
tracted when the news 1s brought that Henry had 
been tracked to Ancona, that he fell il] there of a fever, 
and that after bemg kindly tended by some monks, 
who refused to give him up to the Bow-street officer, 
he died, and was burned in the burial-ground of the 
monastery Thus Mr Scriven loses his revenge Mr. 
Hayley soon after dies , and the story suddenly leaps 
over ten years At that time, Mara and Lady Ann 
Mellent are both orphans, beauties and heiresses, each 
living as it seemeth to her best. They are great 
friends, but Lady Ann 1s quite unlike the generality 
of heroes’ friends ; she 1s somewhat of a donne, only 
she does zo¢ smoke She 1s the fastest young lady 
we have met with im a book for a long time, only she 
does not talk slang, and she 1s a /ady, and her fast- 
ness goes into her fmendships Some idea of her may 
be gathered from the following extract — 

“Lady Ann Mellent was a very pretty, nice, clever, 
independent girl, whom many persons considered com- 
pletely ogee by fate, fortune and her relations, and 
who might have been so, if a high and noble heart, a 
kind and generous spint, and a clear and rapid intellect 
would have permitted it. She loved and respected 
Mania Moncton, who was a little older, would often take 
her advice when she would take that of no other person, 
frequently m conversation with others setting her 1m- 
measurably above herself, and yet would often call her 
to her face a dear, gentle, loveable, poor-epirited little 
thing Her last vagary, before che became of age, was 
to tuke a tour upon the continent, with her governess, 
a maid, and three men servants. Her guardians here 
would certainly have interfered, had she ever conde- 
scended to make them acquainted with her intentions; 
but the expedition was plotted, all her arrangements 
made, and she herself in the heart of Pans, before they 
knew anything of the matter. In writing to the old 
gentleman with the pig-tail, she said, ‘ You will not be 
at all surprised to learn that ] am here, on my way to 
Rome Naples; and I think as I have nobedy with 
me but Mrs. Brice, and my maid and the other servants, 
that I shall enjoy my tour very much. Charles Marston, 
m} old playfellow, was here the other day and very de- 
lightful, almost as mad as myself. He intends to go, 
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heaven knows where, but first to Damascus, because it 
is the only place where one can eat plums. If any bod 
asks you where I am, you can say I have run away wi 
him, and that you have my own authority for it; and 
then they will not believe a word of it, which they 
otherwise might. Send me plenty of money to Milan, 
for I intend to buy all Rome and eet it up in the great 
drawing-room at Harley Lodge, as a true specimen of 
the,antique.’” 

Charles Marston is the counterpart of this lively 
lady, and they are secretly engaged, although it is 
Lady Ann’s will and pleasure that no one should 
know it till she is of age, and then it will be useless 
for any of her guardians to oppose her fancy of marry- 
ing a person she hikes, though he is not of rank. He 
has unexpectedly returned to England from his tra- 
vels on the continent, having picked up two friends ; 
one of whom, Mr. Winkworth, a rich old East Indian, 
1s the eccentric philanthropist of the book, and travels 
with Charles; and the other, Colonel Frank Middle- 
ton, a distinguished officer in the Spanish service, calls 
on Lady Fleetwood, and subsequently falls m with 
Miss Moncton, as she 1s taking an evening walk mm a 
retired part of her own park. 

We need scarcely inform any of our readers, not 
under ten years of age, that the gallant Colonel proves 
to be none other than the victim to mistaken fihal 
affection, the dead and buned Henry Hayley; who, 
of course, yields to the lady’s entreaty of going back 
to the house with her, to explam matters. They have 
a very long talk, m which all his adventures are 
related ; and he convinces her that he can prove his 
mnocence before the legal authorities, by means of a 
confession, written and signed by lus father, before 
be bade him farewell. But as he 1s anxious not to 
vriminate his father’s memory, he does not mtend tn 
nse tlis paper unless he is recoguired, preferring to 
keep his present name. He relates the stratagem by 
which the monks saved his life, and his subsequent 
good fortune in being adopted by Mr. Middleton, a 
rich English gentleman, married to a Spanish heiress 
of high rank He passed for their own child, and had 
inherited their large property. This last trifling cir- 
cumstance smooths many difficulty which would have 
been in the way of ordinary outcasts, and Frank 
Middleton, or Heury Hayley, finds time to declare his 
unalterable affection for the fair Maria, and she ac- 
knowledges the continuance of her childish love for 
him. Pendmg these things, Lady Ann Mellent 1s 
announced, and Henry does not believe she will recog- 
mse him, and agrees to pass for Colonel Middleton 

** Ushered in at once, she paused the moment after 
she had crossed the threshold, in surprise at the sight 
of a gentleman seat:d féte a téte with her fair friend, 
but the next moment she advanced to Mana and kiased 
her with sisterly affection. Maria was somewhat embar- 
raseed, and the trace of tears was still upon her cheek, 
but she gracefally introd: e2d Colonel Middleton to her 
fair visitor; and Lady Anno turning towards him, sur- 
veyed him with a rapid giance from head to foot, bowing 
her head as she did so, and merely aaj ing—‘ Oh!’ 

“There was something rather brusque in the tone 


which did not altegether please Henry, and served 
further to embarrass Maria.” 
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A few words are exchanged about Charles Marston, 
and his letter, and Lady Aun addresses the supposed 
stranger. 


“Colonel Middleton, do you not think it very rade 
for a lady, and a young lady, too —who should of course 
be full of prim propriety—to stare at a gentleman for 
full two minutes, when she is first introduced to him? 
Maria dear, will you order me a cup of coffee or a glass 
of wine or something, for I am either quite mud, or very 
ill, or very happy, or very something.’ 

“And she sunk quietly and gracefully into a large 
arm-chair near her, and covered ber eycs with her 
gloved hunda. 
sii ‘ You are indeed very wild,’ said Maria, ringing the 


“ But Lady Ann did not answer till the servant had 
come and gone, while Henry and Maria exchan 
looks of doubt and surprise. Some wine and some bis- 
cuits were brought and the servant again retired, but 
Lady Ann did not mse, speak, or uncover her cyes, till 
Maria, really alarmed lest she should be ill, touched her 
gently on the arm, sajing, 

*¢ Dear Ann, here 18 the wine—pray take some. Are 
you ill?’ 

“* No, no,’ said Lady Ann, ‘I will not have any. I 
will do better.’ She withdrew her hand from ber eycs; 
and there were evident marks of tears upon her cheek. 

“© You have not answered me, Colonel Middleton,’ 
she zaid, ‘and J will answer for you. It was very rude, 
or rather it would have been very rude, had there not 
been a cause But do you know, sir, yon are 80 very 
like a dear friend whom I have lost,—a friend of child- 
hood and of early days—a friend of all who were must 
dear to me—one whom ! loved as a brother, though 1 
often used to tcaxe him sadly—and who loved me in the 
same way, too, though he used to love this dear beau- 
tiful girl better—that 1n a moment, when I saw you, 
the brightest and the sweetest part of my life came 
back, and then I remembered his hard fate and shame- 
ful treatment, and | thought 1 should have gone mad.’ 
She paused for a moment, and gazed at him earncatly 
again, and then, starting wp, she cued, ‘But what ws 
the use of all this?) Do you not know met Do you 
pretend to have forgotten me? 1 am Ann Mellent. 
Henry, Henry, did you think you could hide yourselt 
either from me or her{’ And she held out her hand to 
him warm) 

“ Henry Hayley took it and presred it in his own, say- 
ing, ‘I cannot and will not attempt to deceivo you, dear 
Lady Ann, but yet 1 must beg you to keep my secret 
faithfully, for sowe time at least, tall 1 have resolved 
upon my course’ 

‘“‘¢ Be sure of that, Henry,’ replied Lady Ann thought- 
fully. ‘ Your course must be well thought of. but I will 
be one of the council, as well as Maria nay more,’ she 
added with a sparkling look, ‘as she han had one long 
conference with you, all alone, I will have one also. It 
shall be this Ht night too, in my own house, here. 
There, do not look surprised, dear Mana! You know 
my reputation 1s not made of very brittle matenals, or 
it would have been broken to pieces long ago Yours 
is a very different sort of thing; a have apoiled it by 
over tenderness, like a child, and made it so delicate 
that it will not bear rough handling. I was resolved 
that mine should be more robust, and therefore set out 
with accustoming it to every thing. I do believe that 
half the mad-headed things I have done in my life, were 
merely performed to establish a character for domg any- 
thing I pleased. They could but say that Ann Mellent 
was —and I took care not to go the length that is 
shut-upable. . . . After all, you know, Maria, at the 
worst, they could but say I was in love with him and he 
with mec; and besides knowing ourselves that it is no 
such thing, we could soun prove to them that there is 


note worl of in “jt. Heary, I 
ceme ta the Ledgne wi you eet ater sett gliviek 
—abont nine o’ bes 

This invitation is, of course, accepted, and Maria 
feels elight qualms of jealousy. Lady Aun is quick- 
sighted and generous, and endeavours to set Maria's 
mind at ease. During Henry Hayley's visit in the 
evening, Lady Ann's manuer is so affectionate, and 
shes interferes sq decidedly in his affairs, that the 
reader’s suspicion is awakened. It is very clear that 
Lady Ann has some deep interest m the hero, and 
that she knows more about his real history than he 
dees himself. Howevey, the reader, and all the 
Gramatis persona, are kept in the dark for a long 
time, all except Henry Hayley, who seems to come 
ta an understanding with the beautiful Lady Ann very 
soon. This alliance and good understanding hetween 
them is a source of occasional misgivings to Charles 
Marston and Maria, but Lady Ann promises to set 
them both at ease m time. r Scriven 1s the only 
other person who recognises the old frend with a 
new name; and he is anxious to bring him to justice, 
by gis J the jdentity of Colonel Middleton and the 
boy Hayley. Henry is robbed one night of hus 
pocket-book containing the papers which prove his 
innocenee, as well as his identity, so that he is ina 
perilous position. But Lady Ann, the “ Milly’’ of 
the book, declares that she can save him by the pro- 
duction of documents quite as authentic. She ma- 
nages almost every turn in the story, and endears 
herself to the reader by her unselfishness and amusing 
qualities, Mr. Scriven is determined to prosecute 
Henry Hayley, and Lady Ann contrives that the 
whole y shall be assembled on a visit to her at 
Milford Castle, when the denouement tues place. She 
then comes forwafd, and like the good fairy in a 
pantomime, changes Colonel Middleton, a/as Henry 
Hayley, into Henry Mellent, Earl of Milford, her own 
brother. This is merely the result of the three volumes; 
but the reader will very much enjoy the gradual deve- 
lapment of the facts m the book itself. the whole 1s 
remaarkably interesting. The character of Lady Fieet- 
wood, whe does all sorts of mischief with the best 
irteutions, 1s capital. Who does not know some 
such dean, mistyuken, inconyenient, kind woman ?— 
one whom it is impossible to respect, and, at the same 
time, impossible not to like very much. But we must 
conclude our observations on “ The Forgery,” lest 
we weary our readers, and thereby prejudice them 
againat the boak, which would be blinding them ta 
their own interest. 


SIX WEEKS’ CAMPAIGN IN THE KABYLIE.' 


Wren the exception of those scattered accounts 
which have, fram time to time, appeared in the public 
press, we have been presented with scarcely any de- 
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scription of the campaigns in Algeria. The French, 
ap to the period when Abd-el-Kadery consented to 

mrohase peace for his country at the cost of his own 
liberty, carried on a contest, not against organised 
armies, arrayed for the defence of their homes, but 
against numerous hans of men, whose irregular 
movements, sudden assaults, aod still more sudden 
retreats, were far more harassing than the attack of 
a large army, concentrated upon an open field to re- 
sist the establishment of the European power. The 
war in Algeria was a series of skirmishes rather than 
a succession of battles ; and among the most abstinate 
of those wha opposed the peaceful establishment of 
the foreign masters of the land were the wild and 
warlike Kabylios, whose fierce and indomitable cha- 
racter has ever presented a formidable front of diff- 
culties in the way of the foreign mvader. Cruel, 
inhospitable, brave, and enduring to the last degree, 
they formed a fit element to withstand the assaults of 
an enemy unacquainted with their real strength, igno- 
rant of their country, and unprepared for the numerous 
arts and stratagems with wiich the mountaimeers of 
the Kabyle hoped to oppose a sucoeasful resistance 
to the disciplined troops of Europe, 

Energetic, industrious, fond of trade, these people are 
yet so possessed by the hatred of all strauge races, that 
not even with a view to profit will they enter into 
terms of peace with them. The vessel wrecked on 
their rugged shores forms but an object of plunder, 
and the traveller whose temerity should lead him into 
their vast territories would find but rough and eruel 
hosts in the Kabylie warnors. It was against these 
men, whose untameable nature, and fierce spirit of 
nationality, destroyed every hope of peace for Algeria 
whiletheyremained unsubdued, that Marshal Bugeaud, 
m April, 1847, directed the advance of a column 
composed of 8,000 troops, mfantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, whose task was to penetrate into the heart 
of a country peopled with 80,000 fighting men, soat- 
tered aver its various districts; and it 1s the progress 
of this expedition which chiefly occupies the pen of 
Mr. Dawson Borrer in the present volume. To no 
better hands could this task have been entrusted; eur 
author’ is already known in literature, and his rapid 
and glittering style renders his narrative, rich in inei- 
dent and novelty as it 18, more than usually attractive. 
Possessed of much descriptive power, skilful in the 
delineation of national characteristics, ingenious in 
the relation of events, he carries us along with him 
as he goes, and fails nat to point out to our notices 
every curious or mteresting ohject by the way. Per- 
haps Mr. Borrer may at timea be too hasty ip the 
expression of an epinion, too ready to set down an 
exception as a rule ,—perhaps he oecasionally suffers 
his imagination to bear him away into too florid a 
style; but, upom the whole, we consider his narrative 
of a “ Six Weeks’ Campaign in the Kabylie” as 
among the most interesting and popular which the 
present season has produced ‘To afford the reader 
an idea of the matenala upon which our author had 


* to work, may be in our power; but if he wish te 
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appreeiate the book st its true value, he must under- 
take its perusal for himaelf. 

At sunrise, an the Gth of May, the colama emerged, 
in marching order, fram the city of Algiers, and early 
on the following morning foynd itself among the 
mountains, traversing deep green valleys, and ascend- 
ing lofty slopes, dotted with the huts of the moun- 
taineers. These primitive dwellings are constructed 
of stones or turf, bound with clay, and are thatched 
with cparse grass, straw, and the branches of trees. 
They consist af one chamber, the centre of which 
alone allows 9 man to stand upright In these 
simple habitations the native cultivators dwell, sub- 
sisting an the produce of their gardens, and the rich 
wheat craps which spread their flowing surface over 
the more level land. On the 11th, after a tedious 
march thraugh the mountains, the troops emerged 
upon the great plain of Hamza, where heavy crops of 
wheat and barley spake of the industry of the native 
population. The route lay for some time across the 
gently sloping plain, through a diversity of scenery, 
until, plunging into a valley, and once more entering 
among hills and mountains, the frequent deserted 
gourbies, or huts, bearing evident marks of recent 
occupation, told of the flight of their inhabitants 
Mr. Borrer, who accompanied the expedition,—not as 
one of its members, but as a supernumerary,—appears 
to have heen much struck with the aspect of this 
portion of the country, and describes the picturesque 
Kabylie settlements with a graphic pen — 


“These Kabylie settlements were mostly of extremely 
simple construction. An embankment of earth being 
thrown up some four or five feet in height, with a small 
general entrance passage left at one side, enclosed a 
Bquare space of some forty feet. From the top of this 
embankment a roof, sloping upwards, and formed of 
the branches of trces with the Jeavea on, and inter- 
mingled with coarse grass, wus carried inwards, and sup- 
ported by rough stems or branches by way of rafters, 
rough poles serving as uprights, the face of each tene- 
ment jnside the square beng built up of bushes. The 
back of each hut was thus formed by the embankment, 
and the entrance of each tenement inside tle enclosed 
space. Each of these settlements contained some three 
or four huts only, each one peeenane but one chamber, 
common to man, beast, and fowl Around the top of 
the embankment were heaped moat prigkly bushes, and 
the ontrance into the square was closed with mas-ea of 
the tame, Thus, at a distance, the whole has the ap- 
pearance of a mere heap of bushes.” 


Qn penetrating a short distance further into the 
country of the Beni-Yala, none of whom, however, 
had yet been visible, the first intimation of their hos- 
tile feelmg was conveyed in the shape of a brace of 
heavy bullets, which killed a French soldier as he was 
drinking at a stream. The murderer was not imme- 
diately djscovered, but an hour or two after was 
observed following the column with stealthy move- 
ment, evidently meditating another shat. He was 
hailed, and not answering, knocked down by a pistal 
ball. Several hozsemen were also observed on the 
slope of a hill at some distance, and one of them, re- 
ceiving 8 piece of paper from the hand of another, was 


seen to ride away with the utmost speed, ae if the 
hearer of an urgent despatch. Onoe faily within the 
hostile territory, liherty was given to the soldiers to 
forage where they listed ; and, aceordingly, furnished 
with sickle and sack, they, on arriving at the ap- 
pointed bivouac, spread themselves over the culti- 
vated ground, and cut dawn the corn, ripe or unripe, 
in vast quantities. On seme heights at no great dis- 
tance the Beni-Yala stood m groups, watching, no 
doubt with the deepest anger, the spoil of their pro- 
perty <A httle canvass city had risen, as it were, in 
the centre of their valley, and the Arabs looked down 
upon their enemies as they gathered in their oropa, 
fished in ther river, and consumed their fuel. When- 
ever an unfortunate trooper, however, lmgered behind 
his comrades, or strayed to an imprudent distance, the 
sharp discharge of several rifles speedily warned him 
of lus danger, if it did not deprive him of life. In 
more than one instance the waters of the stream were 
reddened with the blood of a French soldier, slain as 
he sat angling on its banks. 

The firat mght passed in this dangerous locality 
proved an anxious onc for the French invaders. No 
sooner had our author lam down to rest than a sharp 
and rapid discharge of rifles, and a fire of musketry 
followmg immeiiately upon it, disturbed his sleep. 
The Kabyhes had attacked the camp, and though 
almost immed‘ately repulsed, continued all mght long 
to harass the outposts by firing out of the brush- 
wood, and seeking every opportunity to attack the 
sentinels. The Marshal Isly proclaimed a reward of 
ten francs for every Kabylie head that should be 
bronght to him in the morning, and four of these 
ghastly trophies met his eye as he issued from his 
tent 

The march now lay alternately through valleys and 
over Julls, and a day or two brought the expedition on 
the plain to the mght and left of which stand the two 
Kabylie cities of Mansoor and Chefa, not composed of 
miserable gourbies, but of stone-huilt houses, neatly 
disposed, and presenting an air of comfort and ata- 
bility totally unlonked for. The land lying between 
these towns was glonously cultivated. Here an im- 
mense field of corn presented its yielding expanse ta 
the wind, and there groups of gigantic olive trees, 
grafted with the utmost skill, ornamented the verdant 
slopes The same spectacle is often observed in wild 
and savage countries. The land is rich and beautiful, 
and its inhabitants are barbarous and uncultivated. 
In front of the advancing column the country was 
smiling in plenty; behind it, the crops were trodden 
down, and the vegetation destroyed ; a broad track of 
devastation lay in the wake af these 8,000 men, who 
had marched into the Kabylie to revenge on the Beni- 
Yala the accumulated wrongs of years. Occasional 
valleys of rifles annoyed the rear-guard, but no aetual 
skirmishing as yet took place. 

Entering amdng the hills of the Beni-Abbe, ihe 
French took up a pesition in a small valley, whose 
surface was a mass of luxuriant corsa. Facing them 
rose a lofty and precipitous rock, surmounted by a 
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singularly shaped mass of stone. “Early in the after- 
noon two large green banners were planted on the 
summit of this height, and around them assembled 
the Sheikhs and elders of the Beni-Abbe, by degrees 
hundreds upon hundreds of the fighting men of the 
tribe gathered under the flag of their prophet; 
the rock bristled with arms, and shouts of defiance 
signified a determination to oppose the advance of 
the foreign troops. The contest was commenced by 
the Kabylie, who fired upon the French outposts, 
and continued at intervals until their volleys were 
silenced by a steady and incessant discharge from 
the carbinecers. As evening came on the finng 
slackened, until at length both parties relapsed into 
mnactivity, and there appeared every prospect of a 
peaceful mght. When it was quite dark, however, 
and the French camp, guarded and watched by strong 
posts of sentinels, was about to sink into slumber, an 
ominous lull was observed to come over the Kabylie 
forces, which, concentrated 1n one spot, and preserv- 
ing a deep silence, warned their enemies of an ap- 
proaching attack. In all directions the hills were ht 
up by watch and signal fires, and reinforcements con- 
tinuallythronged down from the mountams Suddenly, 
with a tremendous yell, the Bem-Abbe assaulted the 
camp, singing their war songs, and pouring in furious 
volleys from their long but ill-loaded guns If their 
attack was sudden and vigorous, the defence of the 
camp was as determined, By dint of repeated bayonet 
charges, the troops at length gamed sufficient advan- 
tage over their assailants to allow of their falling mto 
some order. 

But the shower of bullets which hailed from every 
direction upon the camp was so dangerous, that the 
, troops were ordered to strike the tents, and then he 
flat on the ground, for there was no possibility of re- 
turning the fire with much effect in so dark a night 
Our author humself had a narrow escape, a ball passing 
withm a few inches of his head. The circle of out- 
posts, however, prevented the enemy from breaking 
into the camp; and a troop of fifty horse having been 
mounted, and a vigorous attack made on the Kabyhes, 
they at length retreated, as the moon rose and lent 
its aid to the French. The ammunition of the Bem- 
Abbe ran low, and the nocturnal battle was closed by 
the death of one of then bravest men, who, armed 
with a huge brass blunderbuss, fought by lis dead 
comrades until a bullet passed through his body. 

There was no more peaceful progress now: for the 
next day, while marchmg through a deep ravine 
crowded with olive trees, the troops had to advance 
along a path so narrow that a large portion of them 
were obliged to halt while the rest passed on. For 
twenty minutes they stood there, while from the 
heights above, a large number of the Kabyhes were 
raining down their bullets. As yet not a French shot 
had been fired; but when the column had emerged 
from the ravine, and thrown out a hne of sharp- 
shooters, the aspect of the contest was mmedhately 
changed. The Beni-Abbe fled before the brave but 
ferocious Zouave regiment. 
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“Our column continued to advance at a rapid pace ; 
the Kabylies flying from height to height, pouring in 
at times heavy vollies, but at last falling back upon their 
villages, which now burst upon our sight These vil- 
lagea were numerous, and generally situated upon com- 
manding summits, the slopes, where ible, being 
cultivated with corn and olives. Lofty isolated towers, 
square at the base, then running up in an octagonal form, 
over-looked these villages from the hills around.” 

Whenever Congreve rockets were brought into 
use, their effect was most curious The enemy sus- 
pended the combat to watch the fiery mass as 1t pro- 
jected itself through the air, falling and bursting with 
deadly effect upon the rocks. Nothing will induce 
a Kabyhe to approach the spot where one of these 
torce-firing cannons, as they call them, has exploded 

Marchmg on amid the villages, the French troops 
satisfied their vengeance by committing barbarous 
cruelties upon the inhabitants. The Bem-Abbe fought 
upon the roofs of their houses and in the narrow 
streets, or fired through loop-holes, until they were 
absolutely driven out, inch by inch, before their disci- 
plined enemies, and, when this was accomplished, 
the bayonet and the sword were employed to massacre 
and mutilate old men, the sick and infirm, aged women, 
young girls, and helpless children Every dwelling 
was ransacked , what they could not carry off as 
booty the soldiers destroyed, so fierce was their pas- 
sion for robbery and blood. Our author appears to 
have been hornfied, to have sickened, at the fearful 
sights which met his eyes as he passed through the 
desolated hamlets in the track of the locust army 
which had marched through, almost over them. In one 
hut he saw dymg upon the ground, disfigured with 
numerous gashes, and drenched in blood, a young 
girl of twelve or fourteen years of age, wnthimg mm 
the agony of death. Whilst Mr. Borrer was looking 
with horror upon the miserable object, a soldier en- 
tered, and, thrusting his bayonet through her body, 
went out again as he came .— 

“In another house, a wrinkled old woman was 
crouched upon the matting, rapidly muttering in the 
agony of fear to Allah, with a trembling tongue. A 
pretty child of six or seven years old, laden with silver 
and coral ornaments, clung to her side, her eyes stream- 
ing with tears, as she clasped her aged mother's arm. 
The soldiery, mad with blood and rage, were nigh at 
hand. I seized the fair chiid—a moment was left to 
force her into a dark recess at the far end of the build- 
ing; some ragged matting thrown before 1t served to 
conceal her, and whilst I was making mgns to the 
mother to hold silence, soldiers rushed in. Some ran- 
sacked the habitation; others pricked the old female 
with their bayonets. ‘Soldiers, will you slay an aged 
woman?’ ‘No, Monsieur,’ said one fellow, ‘we will 
not kill her; but her valuables are concealed, and we 
must have them.’” 

War is always terrible, but, for the honour of hu- 
manity, it must be said that the atrocities of this 
campaign find few parallels in modern history. None 
can contemplate without shuddering the fearful devas- 
tation and slaughter committed by the troops as they 
proceeded on their ruinous way. The villages were 
without exception, sacked and burned ; prisoners were 
barbarously tortured; the yieldmg were massacred, 
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and the helpless literally cut to pieces, ; At one place 

“the inhabitants, strengthened and nerved by despair, 
made a desperate defence, for it was that the 
enemy resolved to make a stand, and # was thither 
that all the fugitives had fled. But when, at last, 
these too succumbed before the disciple, courage, 
and numerical superiority of their foes, they expe- 
nenced ternble retahation at ther hands Not a 
woman, not a child, escaped. The village was reduced 
to a heap of ashes; and all around, the dead bodies of 
women, tortured and insulted first, and then slam, 
stripped, and mutilated, lay m horrible profusion. A 
number of Jews, who trusted to their religion for 
safety, met with no more mercy than the Mohamme- 
dans,—all alike fell a sacmfice to the ferocity of their 
invaders. 

The chief of the Beni-Abbe was subdued. All the 
country was in flames; the crops were trodden down, 
the best of the fighting men had fallen, and he came, 
with a broken and sorrowful voice, to lay his sub- 
mission at the feet of the French commander. That 
submission was accepted, the soldiers were called 
away from the work of plunder; the chief promised 
that on the next day all the Bem-Abbe should bow 
down and confess the supremacy of their invaders, 
and the mght closed m over a desolated land. The 
sky was red until the morning with the glare of the 
burmng villages. 

The defeated tribes thronged down from the moun- 
tains, made their submission, and went as they had come 
The march was resumed, and continued for some time 
im comparative peace, a few shots only occasionally 
whistling out from among the brushwood The chiefs 
through whose villages the column pursued its way, 
tendered their submission, and 1t was hoped that in 
that portion of the country, at least, hostilities would 
not beresumed; but while passing along the foot of some 
gently sloping hulls, the column was brought to a halt 
by the sudden discharge of some nmety or a hundred 
rifles from above. The advanced guard immediately 
commenced a pursuit with but little success A 
striking feature of French warfare is presented in 
the following extract from Mr. Borrer’s narrative 
He is speaking of the rear-guard, who had no share mn 
the attack and dispersion of the ambuscade — 

“Their fierce blood was aroused, and no other foes 
presenting themselves, they fell upon numerous Kabylies 
sepsanges reaping among the corn lands at hand. These 
unarmed victims, some mere boys, were massacred with- 
out mercy. One trooper alone, I was by several mouths 
ass , sabred seven; as glorious at action as sabring 
so many sheep. A few individuals who had been fol- 
lowing the columns from mere curiosity, and had held 
friendly converse with the soldiers, were also fallen upon 
and slain. 

“One of these victims, endeavouring to escape, fled 
into the river, with the intention of crossing 1t ; but a 
armas rehomed ag him down in bog sa oo, 
water. again, staggered 
to the opaeaise ide, and sat down ‘on the stones: A 
trooper, galloping furiously m chase, rolled, horse and 
all, headlong into the river ; but, recovering his footing, 
got berg side of the dying Kabylie, and dashed 

out.’ 
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Pressing forward with but little interruption, save 
that which was caused by an occasional skirmish with 
a flying party of the enemy, the column at length 
arrived at Bougie, a neat compact town, on the sea- 
shore. Here the Marshal left, amid the cheers of his 
troops, the command of whom now devolved upon 
General Gentie. The limit of its onward progress 
having been reached, the head of the column was 
turned, and the return to Algiers commenced Here 
Mr. Dawson Borrer was again within an inch of bemg 
shot by a Kabylie, who, perched amid the branches of 
a tree, was taking steady aim at the Englishman, when 
he looked up and perceived his danger The skulker 
immediately lowered his gun and saluted our traveller 
with apparent fnendship; a salutation which was 
returned with little grace or cordiality. The home- 
ward march was not destined to be one of peace , 
for the Ben1-Gonaan imcessantly harassed their pro- 
gress, which lay for a considerable time through 
rocky defiles, where every ledge, every cavern and 
hole, every natural parapet, was lined with enemies 
whose unceasing vollics continually annoyed the 
French troops, whose orders were, uot to return the 
fire. In one instaner, however, the courageous author 
of the narrative was so annoyed by the persevering 
efforts of a tall gaunt Kabylie, perched on the rock 
above, to kill him, that, setting the example of breach 
of orders, he seized a carbine and was advancing with 
deadly purpose towards his enemy, when the com- 
mander of the rear-guard politely remmded him of the 
order not to fire 

Passmg agam through the country of the Beni- 
Abbe, our countryman saw much to remind lim of 
his former visit All the land was desolate; the charred 
and blackened remains of the villages were tenanted 
by a few wretched creatures who had constructed mi- 
serable huts amid the rus, and the broad, bnght 
fields of corn were now so many expanses of withered 
stubble The olive groves stood lcafless and scorched, 
and here and there a mangled hmb or bruised head 
was displayed upon the ground ; for the ruined and 
scattered Bemi-Abbes had dragged from their hastily 
prepared graves the bodies of the French soldiers who 
had fallen in the conflict They had held the most 
hideous orgics round these revolting remains; for it 
was consolation to be able thus, without danger, to 
wreak their impotent revenge. 

“He that spitteth in the air, it falleth betimes upon 
the spitter’s nose,” says the oriental proverb; and so 
it,proved m the case of the straggling Kabylie gue- 
rillas, who, secreted bebind bushes, or perched on the 
summit of lofty rocks, fired down upon the passing 
column. They wasted their ammunition, and were 
occasionally knocked down by a volley from below. 
The plain of the Hamza was traversed, and every- 
where the still recent marks of war showed the path 
which the army had pursued when marching to the 
subjugation of the Bemi-Yala. Upon the afternoon of 
the 8th of June, Algiers again presented itself to the 
gaze of the triumphant troops, who were ushered 
into the city amid those exultig cheers, loud and 
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Thus was the siz weeks’ go brought to a 
successfal coneltsioa. For all the bloodshed, all the 
atrocities, all the devastation which it had aevom- 
plishel, hothing but scclamations of praise were 
heard in the streets of Algiers. None seemed to 
turn a thought upon the misery which had been m- 
fli¢ted in so many peaceful villages; none cared how 
the woman and child had expiated in agony and tor- 
ture the wrongs that the Kabyle warnor had done, 
or were asserted to lave done; and none regretted 
the wasted valleys, the turning villages, the desolated 
provinces, which had been left by the French troops 
as a memento of their visit All was joy, all was tri- 
umph ; atid the officers and men who had taken a 
share in the enterprise, heard their names uttered 
among those of the heroes of modern times. 

We shall not speak of French policy in Algeria It 
would lead us into discussions into which it 1s not 
our province to enter We have undertaken to notice 
the present volume in a literary, not a political, point 
of view; and we therefore leave Mr Dawson Borrer’s 
speculations on the colomal policy of France m the 
government of Algiers, and the value of the different 
systems which have been tried, to be distussed by 
others. Meanwhile we cannot hut express our regret 
that space does not permit us to lay before our readers 
any account of the adventures of the intrepid and 
generous M. Suchet in his mission to Abd-el-Kader, 
to effect an exchange of prisoners Almost alone, 
and completely unproteeted, he travelled over vast dis- 
tricts, found his way through valieys, and scaled moun- 
tains, whose passage had not been effected by the 
French troops before the path lad been washed with 
torrents of blood. That which not all the strength of 
the foreign rulers could for years effect, he performed, 
and returned, a destitute and ragged pilgrim, to receive 
the commendations of ali true plulanthropists 

As a wnter, Mr. Dawson Borrer possesses abilities 
ofa high order It is seldom that we meet with the 
narrative of a bloody campaign clothed m other than 
the rough and unpolished language of the campaigner, 
who describes events with a vigorous pen, but fails to 
impart to his pictures that fine touch, that glow of 
imagination, that rich and attractive colouring, with 
which the hterary traveller gids and beautuafies his 
delineations of the most confused and savage scenes 
This is what Mr. Borrer has, to a great extent, 
done in the present instance. His narrative (though 
occasionally hasty and roughly-written passages 
occur) is embodied in powerful language, and is, 
moreover, 60 Connected, so unfailing un its interest, 
ao full of characteristic anecdotes, incidents, and 
adventures, that we accompany him with pleasure 
whithersoever he would lead us, and are sorry when 
the volume eloses. Of its class, this is one of 
the best works that has apgapred for a considerabie 
period. Its author is 4 man of generous mind; and 
this fact makes us feel, while reading his book, far 
differently from what we should were we perusing the 
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narrative of a man who had taken part in and egunte- 
tanced the atrocities he deseribes. Far frum sv doing, 
Mr. Borrer appears to be filled with regret at the 
sight of 80 much plenty and prosperity crushed be- 
nedth the devastating foot of war. We feel confident 
that his work will enjoy a lngh reputation, for it is of 
precisely that class of which the public in 
appears most fond. It interests and excites, and un- 
parts knowledge at the same time. It poases:. the 
el ee of a work of art, and the novelty of a fiction; 
for the wild and startling adventures, the numberless 
curious incidents, which occur in the course of the 
volume, are so melted and moulded together that the 
narrative ghdes on like the current of a deep clear 
stream, flowmg from an exhaustle3s source, over a 
soft and even bed From what we have said, our 
readers will perhaps feel a desire to peruse the work, 
and we recommend them so to do, but at the same 
time to be prepared to meet, at nitervals, with a few 
over-wrought descnptions, with a httle extravagant 
language, with a slight degree of oriental mchness and 
brillancy of style,—shght faults into which the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm has occasionally betrayed hum. 


a 
EDITOR’S WRITING-DESK. 


* A‘ in & theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well graced actor leaves the + 
Are idl bent on him that enters next 


EvEN so it 1s when the management of a popular 
periodical is resigned by an Editor to whom it 1s 
' indebted for so much of its populanty as is Suanpn’s 
Lonpon Journat to “Frank Fairlegh” The an- 
nouncement of another editorship, and, moreover, of 
certain alterations in the conduct of the Journal, is 
' certainly rather calculated to perplex our subserihers 
with fears of change, and to lJead them, perhaps, to 
| withdraw from it their co-operation and support. It 
has been the honourable distinction of “ Snanpe,” that 
it has nof merely contained nothing of a doubtful ten- 
dency, but that it has directly tended to promote the 
cause of morality and religion ,—this tone we shall 
sedulously endeavour to maintain There may be some 
who apprehend that the contemplated changes have a 
reference to politics, and that “Saarpe” is about to 
become the organ of some particular party ;—we beg 
to assure them that such is not the case. But, hving 
at we do at a period when social reformation 1s 
rapidly on the advance, we deem it to be the office of 
every influential periodical to take a share, either 
directly or mdirectly, m this good work; and thus, 
while there will be no dimimution of the instructive 
and amusing vanety whith has established the fair 
tame of this Journal,—while in some respects its 
literary character may perhaps be raised,—sonie por- 
tien of its pages will from time te time be devoted to 
matters which, irrespettive of all puliteal tendencies, 
have a vital bearing upon the progress of the commu- 
nity : t ange; especially upon the means of elevating the 
working elesses, by the promotion of ther physical 
cumforta, and their mental, nioral, and religious im- 
provement. On subjects like these, where good men 
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of all parties can meet, theit contributions will ever be 
weloomned, if written ii a cortlial atid Christiatl spirit. 

The present Number eortams ah article on * 

my,” suggested by the revent discussion on 
Mr. Pearson’s plans, at the City of London Institution. 
Were it not for the great inpottanee of the subject, 
we might almost hesitate at fntroduting xt, a8 tmtich 
angry feelmg, and considerable difference of opinion, 
were elicited on that occasion. But as all, in these 
days of retrenchment, must deplore the onerous 
expense of our prison system, and as, moreover, its 
salutary working has been questioned by not a few 
most intimately acquainted with it, the discussion of 
the suliject can be productive of nothing but good ; 
and it 1s hoped that men of all parties will unite in 
giving a calm and candid consideration to the im- 
portant principles developed in this paper. 

We are requested by Earl Delawarr to correct a 
mistake which oceurs in the descnption of Sackville 
College given in the last number. It is there stated 
to have been “ founded by Robert, Earl of Dorset, an 
ancestor of the present Lord Delawarr ,”” whercas it 
should have been, “an ancestor of the present 
Countess Delawarr, daughter of John Frederick, 
Duke of Dorset ” 

“The Lafe of Horace.” By the Rev H. H. Mil- 
man.—The season has not produced a work at once 
more gracefully or profusely illustrated. We could, 
indeed, have spaied the too great vanety of colours 
in the dorders, (the coloured title-pages are beautiful,) 
which we cannot but thmk somewhat detract from 
the elegant simplicity of the volume. But it is 
indeed a gem Besides the borders, which are de- 
signed by Mr. Owen Jones, we have a rich variety of 
well-chosen busts and classical fragments illustrative 
of the poem, as well as the principal scenes con- 
nected with the life and works of Horace, all very 
tastefully selected and executed by Scharf. The poems 
are preceded by a Life, a chronological list of ‘“ Fast: 
Horatiam,” biographical notices of ‘ Persone Hora- 
tianee,” and a charming descriptive letter, ‘De Villa 
Horatia,” as valuable as delightful to the classical 
reader. The Life is just what it should be: the 
grace and feeling of the poet are combined with the 
erudition of the phuilosoplucal scholar. There 1s not 
@ passage or a word which the best taste would 
desire to see expunged or altered. The following 
extract is a specimen of its style :— 

BATIRIC POBTEY OF HORACE. 


e 
“It was the highest order of the of society. 
ft will bear the same definition as the fae 


eonversatio: 
_ sense atid wit in equal proportions. Like 
eon tien, it dwells enough on ond topte to allow us 
to 8D away; while it is so tory as to 


minister perpetual variety, It starts from some subject 
of interest or importance, but does not adhere to it with 
tigid panitnsctty- The aatire of Horace allowed ample 
pg A algowwebgt iprvtixity Piven wea aol an 
never . It was serious gay, 

and light; it admitted the most solemn and 

of philosop 


hy, of manners, of litera 
them in an and 


tone 
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the follies, the affeqtations, even the vices of the times; 
but there was nothing stern, or savage, or t in 
ita tone Wwe risé from the pérueal with the conviction 
that Horace, if rot thé moat urbane and & {aut 
the Christian gentleman), must have the 
sensible and delightful person who could be 
nevuntered m Roman society, Arhere is no broéd buf 
nery to det the table in a roat. no elaborate atid 
exhausting wit, which turns the pleaeure of listeiling 
into a fatigue; if it treepasses occasionally beyond the 
of and propriety of modern manners, it may fairly 
plead the cograemess of times, and the want of 
efficient female cositrol, which is the onl 
tener of ¢ofivetsation, but which can only command 
respéot when the females themselves deserve it.” 

“ The Bird of Passage.” By Mts. Romer.—Three 
volumes of interesting and amusing mattef, consisting 
chiefly of tales and legends of distant lands. Nearly 
all European eotntries, and several confitriés in Asin 
and Africa, have been visited by Mrs Homer; and # 
she has travelled with her eyes and ears open, she has 
brought home no inconsiderable amount of miscel- 
laneous information This she has not put into 
regular tourist form in these volumes, but has allowed 
it to escape naturally in the course of the various 
narratives. She has a graceful, pleasant way of 
telling her stories; and the stones are every 6ne of 
them worth telling. Some are wholly fictitious, others 
aré founded on fact; and nearly all have appeared 
before in some of the nionthly magazines. 

Friends and Fortune.” By Miss Driry.—This 
lady is already favourably known to the world as the 
author of a volume of very fair poetry. The present 
work is “a moral tale” in one volume. With all due 
respect be it spokett, moral tales, distinctively so 
called, are, for the most part, among the dreariest 
reading; and all moral people ought to feel obliged 
to Miss Drury for publishing ‘a moral tale” that is 
not only readable, but agreeable and amusing; and 
ten times as improving as the dry rubbish which some 
of our self-elected teachers shoot out by cart-loads 
into the high places of this sufficiently dull world. 
Miss Drury has made virtue fascinating, and wisdom 
quite charming. We hope she will do so again before 
long, in another tale; taking care to avoid a tendency 
to diffuseness m the general reflections, and a slight 
exaggeration in the delineation of character, which we 
think we perceive mn “ Friends and Fortune.” 

“‘ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy.” By J. Bernard 
Burke, Esq.—Mr Burke, it is well known, is versed 
in matters concerning the British and Irish peerage ; 
and these two thick octavo volumes contain some 
extremely interesting stories and anecdotes, which 
have vome in his way in the course of reailing and 
inquiry for his peculiar department of study. There 
is nothing, as far as we know, absolutely new to the 
public in these volumes, although many of the stones 
are very little known. They are composed of well 
and ill-selected passages from various authors, con- 
nected by paragraphs Mr. Burke’s own pen. 
The book will be pie entertaming——of that 
we are certain; but whether competent judges will 
cousider it reasonable or graceful in Mr. Burke to put 
his name on the title-page as its axthor—el that we 


as a book of amusement, and tas 9 pyctension to 
much rigour as regards facts and 

* “Qar Cousins on the Ohio.” Howitt.— 
* A book is a evil” let all authors 
bear that aphorism in mind; but it is also true that 
a good little book is a great blessing Mrs. Howitt 
has illustrated this truth in the present work, written 
expressly for children, and with which most intelligent 
children will be imexpressibly delighted. It is pub- 
lished as a companion to the ‘Children’s Year,” and 
is even more worthy of praise than that charming 
chronicle. Mrs. Howitt, to our thinking, never writes 
#0 well as when she writes for children. 

“Family Pictures,” and “ The 'l'ithe Proctor.”— 
These are the titles of two recently-published volumes 
of the “Parlour Library.” The former is a good 
translation from the German of one of La Fontaine’s 
deservedly popular tales, which will remind the Eng- 
lish reader of his own beloved Vicar of Wakefield. 
The latter is one of Carleton’s powerful but painful 
tales, illustrative ef Irish character and Insh misery, 
and wrong-doing and suffering. 

“Four Months among the Gold-finders in Alta 
California.” By J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. London . 
Bogue.—This well-written journal wiil be read with 
the liveliest interest at the present moment. The 
author’s account of the discovery of the precious metal, 
the consequent excitement, and the general rush of 
all classes, himself included, to the golden sands of 
the Sacramento, of the progress of his labours, of 
hair-breadth *scapes amidst predatory bands of Indians 
and half-breeds, who finally succeeded in carrying off 
a large portion of the spoil, is given m a very graphic 
yet unaffected style. He presents us, in brief com- 
pass, with a complete and singular picture of life in 
California, and brings before us all the varieties of 
adventurers who from the lust of gold are flockmg 
thitherward from different parts of the world. 


“Indians in all the pride of gaudy ealico, the manners 
of the savage concealed beneath the dress of the civil- 
ized man; muscular, sun-burnt fellows, whose fine 
forms and swarthy faces pronounced that Spanish blood 
ran through their veins; sallow, hatchet-faced Yankees, 
smart men at a bargain, and alwaya on the look out for 
equalls Here one would apy the flannel shirt and 
coarse canvass trowrers of a seaman, @ runaway, 1n all 
probability, from a South-sea whaler; while one or two 
stray negroes chattered with all the volubility of their 
race, shaking their woolly heads, and showing their 
white teeth. ‘Look around, stranger,’ said a tall Ken- 
tackian, fall of the bantam sort of consequence of his 
race, ‘I guess you don’t realize such a scone every day, 
and that’s a fact. There's gold to be had for the pick: 
of it up, and by all who choose to come and work 
reckon old John Bull will scrunch up his fingers in his 
empiy pockets when he comes to hear of it. It’s a most 
everlasting wonderful thing, and that's a fact that beats 
Joe Dankin's gocee pie and apple-sarse.’ ” 


We regret that our limits prevent us from quoting 
several antusing scenes. ‘Pass we to the conclusion of 
the whole matter. 


“The United States may claim the land, and the 
gold within it, and send an army to enforce their rights. 


r 


aPnatote. 
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terrible scene of tumult 
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expected, A lawless adventurers 
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the gold 380 are like 
piade| cen ae here: there certainly 

i amount of gold. What the chances pod | 
it, and getting it taken home, may be next ceason, 
know not. Atall eventa, the pursuit will be difficult in 
the extreme, and tolerably dangerous also.” 


**The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art” is 
a small and inexpensive summary of the most remark- 
able discoveries of the past year “in mechanics and 
the useful arts, natural philosophy, electricity, chemis- 
try, zoology and botany, geology and geography, 
meteorology and astronomy.” In an age lke the 
present, where the progress of science is so rapid 
—where every succeeding discovery seems to trans- 
cend and throw into shade those preceding it— 
to arrest and fix the prominent points, to collect in 
a small compass the scattered details, which from 
their multiplicity often escape the notice even of 
the man of science, while to the busy public they 
are necessarily unknown and unnoticed amidst the 
din of daily life, is a good and useful work, which 
deserves the heartiest commendation. Mr. Timbs is 
laborious and discriminating, and the result of his 
industnous compilation is a compact vade-mecum, that 
will be welcome alike to the scientific and general 
reader. We have no doubt, indeed, that it will 
obtain a wide circulation, and that its author will be 
encouraged to continue his valuable though unpre- 
tending labours. 

“« John Jones’s Tales for the Little John Joneses.” 
By G P. R. James, Esq —In these two small volumes 
for the use of children, Mr. James has cast the colour- 
ing of his graphic style over a brief, and, as it 1s too 
often in other hands, a dry abstract of the principal 
facts of English history to the reign of HenryI The 
prominent points are brought forward im vivid rehef, 
and a life and reality added by pictures of the different 
races that have occupied or disputed our soul, of which 
that of the Anglo-Saxons is particularly well written. 

“Henry of Hichenfels, and Christmas Eve.” —Two 
pretty little stories translated from the German, and 
intended as a holiday book for children. The trans- 
lator has shown good judgment in the selection of 
his tales, but his rendering is rather stiff and con- 
stramed: far too much so for children to read with 
any great degree of pleasure. 

“The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knigttage of 
Great Britain and Ireland” Ninth year. By Charles 
R. Dod, Esq. Whittaker.—The peculiar value this 
volume has over all other such records of our titled 
aristocracy consists in its affording accurate informa- 
tion, not only respecting all peers and baronets, but 
also of every member of the Privy Council, every 
Lord of Session, every Knight of the Bath, ev 
Knight of St. Michael and St. George, every Knight 
Bachelor, and every person who, by courtesy, bears 


the prefix of Lord, Lady, or in the 
United Kingdom. As a book of reference, its unfail- 
ing accuracy renders if invaluable. 


SHNOLD VOR WIKKRLEBID, AT STANT" 
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ARNOLD VON WINKEELRIED. 
BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE. 


Taz banners waved on the wood-crowned heights, 
And the summer sun rode high ; 
From distant town and from village near 
The bells rang clear on the listening ear, 
As the Austrian spears drew nigh : 
On the fir-clad hills by the Sempach’s side 
Were gather’d a gallant few— 
The chosen band of a Fatherland 
Whose sons bave been ever true. 


In the pomp and the pride and the might of war 
The Austrian chief drew nigh , 

For he heard from his scout that a rabble rout 
Had taken their stand hard by . 

** What ho ' my knights,” said Leopold, 
“ By our Lady, tis bravely done, 

We'll prick these knaves if they do not turn, 

Then, ho ' for the ramparts of fair Lucerne— 
They are ours by the set of sun.” 


As he spake the words, from the gallant host 
A joyous laugh rang out, 
d a hearty cheer rose loud and clear, 
And jests were bandied about 
And shading the sun from their dazzled sight, 
As they looked for the promised foe,— 
“ On—on—for Lucerne |” was the frantic cry, 
** We'll force these rebels to hght or fly, 
Since the madmen will have 1t so.” 


But one who was graver 1n years and speech 
Looked doubting, and sad, and cold; 

** A truce,” he cried, “to the boasts of pride, 
And these speeches that sound so bold , 

*T:s time to shout when the day 1s won, 
And, to tell you my humble mind, 

Great deeds are Létter than words of might, 

And patient valour becomes the knight, 
As boasting befits the hind ” 


An angry glance and a bitter jest 
Were the answers the leader gave 
“Let the Baron,” quoth he, “of the ‘ Heart of Hare,’ 
His advice refrain and his cautions spare , 
For 1n spite of his looks so grave, 
I will, with the aid of the Blessed Saints, 
Chastise to their hearts’ content 
Yon shallow knaves, with their clubs and staves, 
On mischief and plunder bent.” 


In solemn array the heroic band 
Stood firm on the vantage height . 
They raised no cry as the host drew nigh, 
And its pennons appeared 1n sight, 
But they looked on each other with anxious cycs, 
And murmured in accenta low 
“ For the land of our freedom, our pride and love, 
And our hope of eternal bliss above, 
Let us strike a determined blow !” 


Impatient for battle, the Austman chief 
3 afoot, with his valiant knights 

Their arms shine bright in the gay sun-light, 
As they scale the opposing heighta.— 

A shout !—and a pause .... they have joined 1n fight— 
The Confederates hold their ground , 

But the huntsman’s s is of amall avail 

When tned with the and the coat of mail, 

And useless, ’tis feared, upon such a field, 

Will the peasant’s club, and his wooden shield 
And his trusty dirk be found. 





(1) ‘* A certasn baron of Hasenburg, who suggested pruden: 


caution, received the punning nick-name Henri of hare, (Hauser 
herz.)”"—History of Switzerland. 
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In vain they rush on the levelled spears, 
Lake the stream from a mountan-height, 

When with funous shock on the marble rock 
It dashes with all its might : 

No breaking the ranks of the men-at-arms | 
No piercing the serried mass ! 

Their chiefs fall fast, and their columns reel 

Against the im ous wall of steel, 
That they madly attempt to pass. 


Their strength is spent, and their spirits fail, 
The weakest are taking flight. 

When lo! from his place in the battle’s face, 
S.ood forth a true-hearted knight. 

A knight who was known for his patriot zcal, 
And for many a gentle deed , 

Whose name wall illumine the scroll of tame, 

While the record remains of an act sublime— 
"Iwas Arnold of Winkelried ! 


“Brethren and friends, be it mine,” he cned, 
In a voice of thundcr-tone, 

‘ To open a way on this bloody day 
That shall make the field our own 

Let those who are stoutest of heart and limb 
Press on when they sce me fall— 

My children and wife, and the name I bear, 

I give and bequeath to my country's care, 
And the God who 15 over all!” 


He said, and aprang with a tiger's bound 
On the bristhng spears of the foc , 

And gathering a sheaf in his giant grasp, 

He held them firm to hia latest gasp, 

As the reaper’s hand on the harvest plain 

Might gather the stalks of the golden grain, 
Ere the sickle should lay them low. 

Again and again through his heart and brain 
Did the glittering spear-points pass 

And forcing a gap 1n its fearful fall, 

His body brake through the serried wall— 
A bleeding and mangicd mass ! 


At the instant, a hundred friends and more, 
Pressed on in the bloody track - 

On—-on they rushed, with their triumph flush’d, 
Nor wavered, nor turned them back ; 

Dut hand to hand with the men-at-arms 
They were dealing blow for blow, 

And knights and nobles were stricken down 

By the heavy club of the Alpine clown— 
The deppired and insulted foc 


On the ruthless foes of their name and race 
Dire vengeance they took that day 
Tor inault and wrong, endured for long, 
And which blood could not wipe away ; 
For ravaged fields, and for houseless nights, 
In the depth of the winter's cold, 
For plundered home, and for murder’d child,~—- 
The savage feats of a w wild — 
And for deeds that may not be told. 


And on—and on, 1 resistless waves, 
They rolled, with a rush and roar 
Like the sullen sound of the breaker's bound 
On the rugged and stubborn shore; 
O’er the prostrate ranks of the flying foe, 
O’er the dying and dead they pour'd : 
Whilst ever against the victorious tide, 
The Austrian banner, with carnage dyed, 
Was waving aloft in ite ae 
As in scorn of the rabble horde. 


And Leopold— bound by a solemn oath 


To sh or win the day,— 
With his weapon bare lifted high in air, 
Plunged deep in the fearful fray : 





“To the resoue, ho ! it ia I,” he eri 

“We yield not — 

When lo! the club of a stalwart clown 

On his crest descended, and smote him down, 
With a swift and uncrring blow. 


And far and wide, from the Sempach’s aide, 
The marvellous rumour flew, 
That the Austrian host had been routed, and turned, 
And scattered the country through 
To the anxious watchers in scared Lucerne, 
At sunset the tidings came; 
And the streets were astir with the old and young, 
The gates were opened and bells were rung; 
And with gratefal Hosannas, both loud and long, 
They remembered the God, in their even-song, 
Who raises the weak, and confounds the strong— 
Praise—praise to his Holy Name ! 


And to tranquil Stantz, as the deep’ning shade 
Drew the stars forth one by one, 

The news was brought of the victory bought 
With the life of her bravest son. 

There was ips that — in the peaceful home 
Of Arnold of Winkeln 

But the hour of mourning, e’en there, was brief, 

And transient the wife and the mother’s grief, 
When she heard of the glorious deed. 

The colour rushed to her palhd face, 

And it brightened and beamed with unwonted grace, 

As she kissed her boys with a mother’s pride, 

And told them, with tears, how their father died. 


In the peaceful town where his glorious name 
Has cast an heroic spell, 
Where the summer skies and the maidens’ eyes 
Are bnghter than bard may tell, 
A time-worn statue peichance may meet 
The way-farer’s careless eye, 
Of a knight who holds with a fervent clasp 
A bundle of spears in his stalwart grasp; 
Let him pause ere he passes by, 
And think of the mon who at duty's call 
Have cheerfully risked or surrendered all, 
Of those who, in days we have left behind— 
When men were more earnest of heart and mind— 
By the life laid down, or the peril dared, 
With a faith serene, and a soul prepared, 
Have shown in examples which cannot die, 
Where the greatness and glory of Manhood lie. 


[Leopold III. Duke of Austria, having declared war 
on the Swiss Confederates, in the summer of 1386, ad- 
vanced upon Lucerne with a large army. On the 9th 
of July, his advanced guard, consisting of the flower of 
the Austrian chivalry, came in sight of a body of Swiss, 
who occupied the heights by the Lake of Sempach ; and 
in his impatience to engage the enemy, he caused his 
horaemen to dismount, and commence the conflict, 
The Swiss, most of whom were rudely armed with clubs 
and wooden shields, soon gave way before their well- 
accoutred and well-disciplined opponents, when an ex- 
traordinary act of valour and devotion on the part of 
Arnold von Winkelried, a knight of Unterwalden, (for 
the chivalry, it seems, was not all on one side,) turned 
the fortune of the day. This incident, which in the 
sequel led to the total discomfiture of the Austrian 
forces, forms the subject of the foregoing poem. } 
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THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 
AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON.’ 


May 24th.—Deare Rose came this morning. J flew 
forthe to welcome her, and as I drew near, she looht 
upon me with such a kind of awe as that I could not 
forbeare laughing Mr Milton having slept at 
Sheepscote, had made her privy to our engagement , 
for mdeede, he and Mr Agnew are such frends, he 
will keep nothmg from him. Thus Kose heares it 
before my owne mother, which shoulde not be When 
we had entered my chamber, she embraced me once 
and agayn, and seemed to think soe much of my 
uncommon fortune that I beganne to think more of it 
myselfe. To heare her talke of Mr Milton one w‘ 
have supposed her more in love with him than I. 
Like a bookworm as she is, she fell to praysing his 
composures. ‘Oh, the leaste I care for in him 1s his 
versing,” quoth I, and from that moment a spiritt of 
mischief tooke possession of me, to do a thousand 
heedlesse, mdiculous thmgs throughoute y* day, to 
shew Rose how little I set by the opinion of soe wise 
a man Once or twice Mr Milton lookt earnesthe 
and questionmnghe at me, but I heeded him not. 

* ££ * Discourse at table graver and less 
pleasant, methoughte, than heretofore Mr Busire 
having dropt in, was avised to ask Mr Milton why, 
havmg had an umiversity education, he had not 
entered y® Church. He replied, dryle enough, 
because he woulde not subscribe himselfe s/ave to anie 
formulanes of men’s making I saw father bite his 
lip; and Roger Agnew mildly observed, he thought 
him wrong , for that 1t was not for an mdividual to 
make rules for another mdividual, but yet that ye 
generall voice of the wise and good, removed from 
y* pettie prejudices of private feeling, mighte pro- 
nounce authoritativelie wherem an individual was 
righte or wrong, and frame laws to keepe him in the 
righte path Mr. Milton replyed, that manie fallibles 
c' no more make up an infallible than mame fin:tes 
could make an mnfimte. Mr. Agnew rejoyued, that 
ne’erthelesse, an individual who opposea .imselfe 
agaynst ye generall current of y® wise and good, was, 
leaste of alle, hkehe to be m the nght, and that y* 
hmitations of human intellect which made the judg- 
ment of manie wise men lable to question, certainlie 
made ye judgment of aie wise man, self-dependent, 
more questionable still, Mr. Milton shorthe rephed 
that there were particulars in y° required oaths which 
made him unable to take them without perjurie. 
And soe, an end. but *twas worth a world to see Rose 
looking soe anxionslie from y* one speaker to the 
other, desirous that eache s‘ be victonous ; and I was 
sorry that it lasted not a little longer. 

As Rose and I tooke our way to y* summer-house, 
she put her arm round me, saymg, “How charming 
is divine philosophie'” I coulde not helpe asking if 
she did not meane how charming was y° philosophie 
of one particular divine. Soe then she discoursed 
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with me of things more seemlie for women than 
philosophie or divinitae exther. Onhe, when Mr. 
Agnew and Mr. Milton joyned us, she woulde aske 
them to repeat qne piese of poetry after another, 
begmning with Carew’s— 
** He who loves a rosie cheeke, 
Or a coral lip admires,—” 
And erying at y* end of eache, “Is not that lovely ° 
Is not that divme®”’ I frankhe sayd I liked none of 
them soe much as some Mr. Agnew had recited, 
concluding with 
* Mortals that would, follow me, 
Love virtue. she alone 18 free ” 

Whereon Mr Milton surpnsed me with a suddan kiss, 
to y* mmoderate mirthe of Rose, who sayd I coulde 
not have looked more discomposed had he pretended 
he was y° author of those verses. I afterwards found 
he seas, but I thmk she laught more than there was 
neede 

We have ever been considered a sufficientlie re- 
heious familie that 18, we goe regularly to church on 
sabbaths and prayer-dayes, and keepe alle y* fasts and 
festivalles But Mr Milton's devotion hath attayned 
a pitch I can neither imitate nor even comprehende 
The spintuall world seemeth to hun not onlic reall, 
but I may almoste say visible For mstance, he tolde 
Rose, 1t appears, that on Tuesday mghte, (that 18 ye 
same evening I had promised to be his,) as he went 
homewards to his farm lodging, he fancied y* angels 
whisperinge in his eares, and singing over his head, 
and that instead of gomg to his bed like a reasonable 
bemg, he lay down on y® grass, and gazed on y* 
sweete, pale moon till she sett, and then on y® bnght 
starres till he seemed to see them moving 1n a slowe, 
solemn dance, to y* words, “ow glorious is our 
God!’ And alle about him, he said, he Axevo, tho’ 
he coulde not see them, were spuituall bemgs repair- 
ing the ravages of y* day on the flowers, amonge y* 
tives, and grasse, and hedges, and he believed ’twas 
onlie the filme that origmall sin had spicad over his 
eyes, that prevented his seeing them 1 am thankful 
for this same filme,—I caunot abide fauincs, and 
witches, and ghosts—ugh! I shudder even to write 
of them, and were 1¢ onhe of the more burmlesse 
sort, one woulde never have y* comforte of thinkinge 
to be alone I feare churchyaides and dark comers 
of alle kinds, more especialhe spinitts , and there 1s 
onhe one I w even wish to sec at my bravest. when 
deepe love casteth out fceare; and that is of sister 
Anne, whome I never associate with y* worme and 
winding-sheete Ohno! I think se, at leaste, dwells 
amonge y, starres, having sprang strate up uito 
lighte and blisse the moment she put off mortalitie, 
and if she, why not others? Are Adam and Abraham 
alle these yeares m y* unconscious tomb? Theire 
bodies, but surele not their spimtis ? else, why dothe 
Christ speak of Lazarus lymg in Abraham’s bosoi 
while y* brothers of Dives are yet motoushe living * 
Yet what becomes of the daye of generall judgment, 1f 
some be thus pre-judged ? I must aske Mr Milton, 
—yes, I thinke I can finde it in my heart to aske him 
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about this in some solemn, stile hour, and perhaps he 
will sett at rest mame doubts and misgivings that at 
sundrie times trouble mc, bemg soe wise a man. 


Bodtune 
* * * Glad to stcale away fiom ye noisie com- 
panie in ye supper-roome, (comprising some of father’s 
fcllow-magistratcs), I went down with Robm and 
Kate to y° fish-ponds, if was scarce sunset and 
there, while we threw crumbs to ye fish and watched 
them come to the surface, were followed, or ever we 
were aware, by Mr Milton, who sate down on the 
stone seat, drew Robm between huis knees, stroked 
his hare, and askt what we were talking about 
Robin sayd I had beene tellmg them a fairie story, 
aud Mr Milton obseived that was an infimte improve- 
ment on y‘ jangling, puzzle-headed praimg of country 
Justices, and wished 1 woulde tell it agayn But 1 
was afrayd But Robm had no feares, sve tolde y* 
tale roundlie, onlie he forgot y° end Soc he found 
his way backe to y® nnddle, and seemed likehe to 
make at last alle night, onhe Mr Milton sayd he 
secmed to have got mto y* labyrinth of Crete, and he 
must for pitie’s sake give him y° clew —‘ Soe he finished 
Rabin’s story, and then tolde another, a most lovelic 
one, of ladies, and princes, and enchanters, and a 
brazen horse, and he sayd the end of that tale had 
been cut off too, by reason y' writcr had died before 
he fimshed it. But Robm cryed, “Oh! finish this 
too,” and hugged and kist lim, soe he did, and me- 
thoughte y® end was better than yt begmuimge 
Then he sayd, ‘ Now, sweet Moll, you have onhe 
spoken this how: past, by your cyes, and we must 
heare your pleasant voice” “An how?” cries 
Robm =“ Where are alle y* red clouds gone, then ?” 
quoth Mr Milton, “ and what business hathe ye moon 
yonder *? = “Then we must go imdoors,” quoth 1, 
But they cried ‘‘No,” and Robin helde me fast, and 
Ma Malton sayd Io might know even by ye distant 
sounds of ill-governed merruncut that we were wind- 
ing up the wecek’s accounts of joy and care moe con- 
sistenthe where we wee than we coulde doe m ye 
house And indcede just then J hearde my father’s 
voice swelling anomie chorus, and hopmg Mr Malton 
did not distinguish at, [ askt him if he loved musich 
He answered, soe much that it was misenic for him 
to hear ame that was not of y‘ beste 1. scerethw re- 
solved he should never hearc mac He added, he 
was come of a musicalle familic, and that lus father 
not onle sang well, but played finely on y* viol and 
organ Then he spake of y° sweet musick in Italy, 
untill I longed to be there, but 1 tolde hin notame 
in its way ever pleased mic more than to beare y* 
honisters of Magdalen college usher m May day by 
chauntmg a hymn at y* top of y* church towre Dis- 
coursing of this and that, we thus sate a good while 
ere we returned to the house 


* * * Coming out of church he woulde shun ys 
common field, where ye villagery led up theire sports, 
saying, he deemed quoxt-playmg and y° like to be un- 
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suitable recreations on a daye whereupon the Lord 
had restricted us from speakinge our own words, and 
thinking our own (that is, secular) thoughts: and 
that he believed y* law of God in this particular 
woulde soone be the law of y* land, for parliament 
woulde shortlie put down Sunday sports. I askt, 
** What, the King’s parhament at Oxford?” He 
answered, “No; the country’s parliament at West 
minster.” I sayd, I was sorrie, for manie poore 
hard-working men had no other holiday. He sayd, 
another holiday woulde be given them; and that whether 
or no, we must not connive at evil, whuch we doe m 
permitting an holy daye to sink into a holiday. I 
sayd, but was it not y° Jewish law, which had made 
such restrictions ? He sayd, yes, but that Christ came 
not to destroy y° moral law, of which sabbath-keepmg 
was a part, and that even its naturall fitnesse for the 
bodily welfare of man and beast was such as no wise 
legislator would abolish or abuse 1t, even had he nu 
consideration for our spimitual and immortal part 
and that ’twas a well-known fact that beasts of burthen, 
which had not one daye of rest m seven, did lesse 
worke in y® end As for oure soules, he sayd, they 
required theire spiritual meales as much as our bodies 
required theires ; and even poore, rusticall clownes who 
coulde not reade, mighte nourish their better parts by 
an holie pause, and by looking within them, and around 
them, and above them I felt inclined to tell nm 
that long sermons alwaies seemed to make me love God 
less insteade of more, but woulde not, fearmg he 
mighte take 1t that I meant ke had been giving me 
one. 


Monday —Mother hath returned! The moment I 
hearde her voice I fell to tremblmg. At y* same mo- 
ment I hearde Robin cry, ‘Oh, mother, I have broken 
the greene beaker'” which betraied apprehension m 
another quarter. However, she quite mildhe replied, 
‘Ah, I knew the handle was loose,” and then kist 
me with soe greate affection that I felt quite easie 
She had beene withhelde by a troublesome colde from 
returning at y° appointed time, and cared not to 
write. *Iwas just supper-time, and there were the 
children to kiss and to give theire bread and milk, and 
Bull’s letter to reade ; soe that nothmg particular was 
sayd til the younger ones were gone to bed, and 
father and mother were taking some wme and toast 
Then says father, “ Well, wife, have you got the five 
hundred pounds?” “No,” she answers, rather 
carelesslic. ‘I tolde you how ’twoulde be,” says 
father; “you mighte as well have stayed at home ” 
“Really, Mr. Powell,” says mother, “soe seldom as I 
stir from my owne chimney-corner, you neede not to 


grudge me, I think, a few dayes among our mutuall 
relatives.” ‘I shall goe to gaol,” says father. 


“Nonsense,” says mother; “to gaol indeed!” 
“Well, then, who is to keepe me from it?” says 
father, laughing. “I will answer for it, Mr. Milton 
will wait a httle longer for his money,” says mother, 
‘the is an honourable man, I suppose.” ‘I wish he 
may thinke me one,” says father, “and as to a hittle 
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longer, what is ye goode of waiting for what is as un- 
likelie to come eventuallie as now?” “You must 
answer that for yourselfe,” says mother, looking 
weanre “I have done what I can, and can doe no 
more.” ‘Well, then, tis lucky matters stand as 
they do,” says father. “Mr Milton has been much 
here in your absence, my dear, and has taken a hkmg 
to our Moll; soe, believmg him, as you say, to be an 
honourable man, I have promised he shall have her.” 
** Nonsense,” cries mother, turning red and then pale. 
“‘ Never farther from nonsense,” says father, ‘for ’tis 
to be, and by y° ende of y* month too.” ‘You are 
bantering me, Mr Powell,” says mother. ‘“ How can 
you suppose soe, my deare ?”’says father, ‘you doe me 
injustice.” Why, Moll!” cmes mother, turning 
sharphe towards me, as I sate mute and fearfulle, “‘what 
18 alle this, child? You cannot, you dare not think of 
wedding this round-headed puritan” ‘ Not round- 
headed,” sayd I, trembling; “his haire 1s as Jong and 
curled as mime.” “ Don’t bandy words with me, gir),” 
says mother passionatehe, “see how unfit you are to 
have a house of your owne, who cannot be left m 
charge of your father’s for a fortmghte, without falling 
into mischiefe!” “I won’t have Moll chidden in 
that way,” says father, “she has fallen into noe mis- 
chiefe, and has beene a discrete and dutifull child.” 
‘Then it has beene alle your domg,” says mother, 
“and you have forced the child mto this match” 
“Noe forcing whatever,” says father, “they hke 
one another, and I am very glad of xt, for it happens to 
be very convenient ” ‘Convenient, mndeed,” repeats 
mother, and falls a weepmg Thereon I must needs 
weepe too, but she says, “Begone to bed, there is 
noe neede that you shoulde sit by to heare your owne 
father confesse what a fool he has beene ” 

To my bedroom I have come, but cannot yet seek 
my bed; the more as I still heare theire voices in con- 
tention below. 


Tuesday —This morninge’s breakfaste was moste 
uncomfortable, I feeling hke a checkt child, scarce 
minding to looke up or to eat Mother, with eyes red 
and swollen, scarce speaking save to the children; father 
directing his discourse chieflie to Dick, concernmg 
farm matters and y°® rangership of Shotover, tho’ ’twas 
easie to see his mind was not with them Soe soone 
as alle had dispersed to theire customed taskes, and 1 
was loitermg at y* window, father calls aloud to me 
from his studdy. Thither I go, and find him and 
mother, she sitting with her back to both. ‘ Moll,” 
says father, with great determmation, “ you have ac- 
cepted Mr. Milton to please yourself, you will marry 
him out of hand to please me” “Spare me, spare 
me, Mr Powell,” interrupts mother, “if the engage- 
ment may not be broken off, at the least precipitate 1t 
not with this indecent haste Postpone 1t tull——” 

Till when ?” says father. “Till the child is olde 
enough to know her owne mind.” “That is, to put 
off an honourable man on false pretences,” says father, 
*she is olde enough to know it alreadie. Speake, 
Moll, are you of your mother’s mind to give up Mr. 
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Milton altogether?” I trembled, but sayd, “No” 
“Then, as his tame is precious, and he knows not 
when he may leave his home agayn, I save you the 
trouble, child, of nammg a day, for it shall be the 
Monday before Whitsuntide.” Thereat mother gave 
a kind of groan; but as for me, I had hke to have 
fallen on y* ground, for I had had noe thought of suche 
haste. ‘See what you are domg, Mr. Powell,” says 
mother, compassionating me, and raising me up, 
though somewhat roughlie , “ I prophecie evil of this 
match” ‘Prophets of evil are sure to find listeners,” 
says father, ‘“ but I am not one of them ,” and soe left 
y° room Thereon my mother, who alwaies feares 
him when he has a fit of determination, loosed the 
bounds of her passion, and chid me so unkindlie, that, 
humbled and mortified, I was glad to seeke my cham- 
ber 

* * * Entermg y° dining-room, however, I 
uttered a shriek on seeing father fallen back in lis 
chair, as though in a fit, hke unto that which ternfied 
us a year ago, and mother hearing me call out, ran 
in, loosed his collar, and soone broughte him tohinselfe, 
tho’ not without much alarm to alle. He made leht 
of it himselfe, and sayd ’twas mereche a suddain rush 
of blood to y® head, and woulde not be dissuaded from 
gong out, but mother was playnly smote at the 
heart, and having Jookt after him with some anxictic, 
exclaimed, “I shall neither meddle nor make more in 
this businesse your father’s suddam seizures shall 
never be layd at my doore,” and soe left me, till we 
met at dimmer After the cloth was drawnc, enters 
Mr Milton, who gocs up to mother, and with giace- 
fulnesse kisses her hand, but she withdrewe it pet- 
tishly, and tooke up her sewing, on the which he lookt 
at her wonderingly and then at me, then at her 
agayne, as though he woulde reade her whole character 
in her face, which having seemed tv doc, and to 
write y° same im some private page of his heart, he 
never troubled her or himself with further comment, 
but tooke up matters just where he had left them last 
Ere we parted we had some private conference touch- 
ing our marnage, for hastening which he had soe 
much to say that I coulde not long contend with him, 
especiallie as I founde he had plamle made out that 
mother loved him not. 


Wednesday —House full of companie, leaving noe 
time to write nor think Mother sayth, tlio’ she can- 
not forebode an happy marriage, she will provide for a 
merrie wedding, and hathe growne n.ore than com- 
monhe tender to me, and given me some trinkets, a 
piece of fine Holland cloth, and esougite of green satin 
for a gown, that will stand on end with its owne rich- 
nesse She hathe me constantle with her in y° kitchen, 
pastne, and store-room, tellmg me ’tis necdfulle I 
shoulde improve in housewifene, seemg I shall soe 
soone have a home of my owne 

But I thmk mother knows not, and I am afeard to 
tell her, that Mr. Milton hath no house of his owne to 

me to, but onlie lodgings, which have weil suited 
his bachelor state, but may not, ’tis likelic, besceme a 
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wily to lve in He deems so humsclf, and sayeth we 
vill look out for an Inred house together, at our 
ieisure Alle this he hath sayd to me m an under- 
‘one, in mother’s presence, she sewmeg at y* teble aud 
we sitting in y* window; and ’tis difficult to tell how 
much she hears, for she will aske no questions, aud 
make noe comments, onlie compresses her hps, which 
makes me think she knows. 

The children are m turbulent spiritts, but Rob 
hath done nought but mope and make moan since he 
learnt he must soe soone lose me A thought hath 
struck me,—Mr Mhalton educates his sister’s sons ; 
two lads of about Robm’s age. What if he woulde 
consent to take my brother under his charge P_ perhaps 
father would be willing. 


Saturday —Last visitt to Sheepscotc,—at leaste, as 
Mary Powell, but kind Rose and Roger Agnew will 
give us the use of it for a week on our mariage, and 
spend the time with dear father and mother, who will 
neede thetr kindnesse Rose and | walked long aboute 
y° garden, her arm round my neck; and she was 
avised to say, 


* Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 
Tho’ thou be matcht with cloth of gold,—” 


And then craved my pardon for soc unmanncrly ao 
rhyme, which mndeede, mcthoughte, needed an excuse, 
but exprest a feare that I knew not (what she called ) 
my lugh destiny, and prayed ine not to tnfle with Mr 
Milton’s feelings noi in his sighte, as I had done y* 
daye she dined at Forest Hall 1 laught, and sayd, he 
must take me as he found me he was going to marry 
Mary Powell, not y° Wise Widow of ‘Tekosl Rose 
lookt wistfullie, but I bade her take heart, for | 
doubted not we shoulde content cache y* other, and, 
for the rest her advice shoulde not be forgotten. 
Thereat, she was pacyfied 


May 22d —Alle bustle and confusion,—slaying of 
poultrie, makinge of pastric, ete. People coming and 
going, prest to dine and to sup, and refuse, and then 
stay, y* colde meats and wines ever on y® table, and wn 
y° evening, the rebecks and recorders sent for that we 
may dance in y° hall My spiritts have been most une- 
quall , and this evening I was overtaken with a suddain 
famtnesse, such as I never but once before experienced. 
They would let me dance no more; and I was quite 
tired enoughe to be glad to sit aparte with Mr Milton 
neare the doore, with y¢ moon shinmg on us, untill 
at length he drew me out into y* garden. Ile spake 
of happinesse and home, and hearts knit in love, and 
of heavenle espousals, and of man bemg y* head of 
the woman, and of our Lord’s marnage with y* Church, 
and of white robes, and the bridegroom coming in 
clouds of glory, and of y* voices of simging men and 
singing women, and eternall spring, aud eternall blisse, 
and much that I cannot call to nund, and other-much 
that I coulde not comprehende, but which was in mine 
ears as y* sung of birds, or falling of waters. 
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98¢ —Rose hath come, and hath kindlie offered to 
help pack y* trunks, ( which are to be sent off by the 
waggon to London,) that I may have y* more time to 
devote to Mr. Milton. Nay, bat he will soon have all 
my time devoted to himself, and I would as lief spend 
what little remains in mine accustomed haunts, after 
mine accustomed fashion I had purposed a ride on 
Clover this morning, with Robin; but y* poor boy 
wust I trow be disappomted. 

——And for what? Oh me! I have hearde such a 
long sermon on marriage-duty and service, that I am 
faine to sit down and weepe. But no, I must not, for 
they are waiting for me in y® hall, and y° guests are 
come and y* musick is tuning, and my lookes must not 
betray me.—And now farewell, Journall; for Rose, 
who first bade me keepe you (little deeming after what 
fashion, will now pack you up, and I will not close 
you witha heavie strayn Robiniscallng me beneath 
y® window,—Father 1s sitting mm y* shade, unde: the 
old pear-tree, seemingly in gay discourse with Mr 
Malton. To-morrow y* village-bells will rng for the 
marriage of 

ee Mary PowEtL. 


London 
Mr Russeil’s, Taylor, St Brede’s Churchyard 


Oh heaven ' 1s this my new home? my heart sinkes 
alreadie. After y® swete fresh ayre of Sheepscote, and 
y® cleanliness, and y° quict and y* pleasant smells, 
sightes, and soundes, alle whereof Mr Milton enjoyed 
to y® full as keenlie as I, saying they mmded lim of 
Paradise,—how woulde Rose pitie me, could she view 
me in this close chamber, the floor whereof of dark, 
uneven boards, must have beene layd, methinks, three 
hundred years ago, the oaken pannells, utterlie de- 
stitute of polish and with sundrie chinks, the bed 
with dull brown hangings, lmed with as dull a greene, 
occupymg half y® space; and half y* remainder bemg 
filled with dustie books, whereof there are store, alsce 
in every other place. This mirror, I s* thinke, be- 
longed to faire Rosamond. And this arm-chair to 
King Lear. Over y* chimme hangs a ruefull por- 
trait,—maybe of Grotius, but I shoulde sooner deeme 
xt of some worthie before y* Flood. Onlie one quarter 
of y* casement will open, and that upon a prospect, oh 
dolefulle ! of y* churchyarde' Mr. Milton had need 
be as blythe as he was all y* time we were at Sheepscote, 
or I shall be buried in that same churchyarde within 
y* twelvemonth. “Tis well he has stepped out to 
see a fnend, that I may in lis absence get mdd of this 
fit of y* dismalls. 1 wish it may be y° last. What 
would mother say to us bringing me to such a home 
as this ? ZX will not think. Soe thisis London! How 
diverse from the “towred citie” of my husband’s 
versing ! and of ius prose too; for as he spake, by the 
way, of y* disorders of our time, which extend even 
into eache domestick circle, he sayd that alle must, for 
a while, apptar confused. to our imperfect view, just as 
a mightio citie unto 4 stranger who shoulde beholde 
around him huge, unfinished fabrics, the plan whereof 
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he could but imperfectlie make out, amid y* builders 
disorderlhe apparatus ; but that, from afar, we mghte 
perceive glorious results from party contentions,— 
freedom springing up from opression, intelligence suc- 
ing ignorance, order followmg disorder, just as 
that same traveller lookmg at y* citie from a distant 
height, s* beholde towres, and spires glstering with 
gold and marble, streets stretching m lessening per- 
spectives, and bridges fimging their white arches 
over noble rivers But what of this saw we all 
along y° Oxford-road? Firstle, there was noe com- 
manding height ; second, there was y* citie obscured 
by a drizzlmg rain; y* ways were foul, y° faces of 
those we mett spake less of pleasure than business, 
and bells were tolling, but nonermging Mr Milton’s 
father, a grey-haired, kind old man, was here to give 
us weicome and his firste words were, ‘“‘ Why, John, 
thou hast stolen a march on us. Soe quickly, too, 
and soe snug! But she 1 faire enoughe, man, to 
excuse thee, royalist or noe.” 
And soe, taking me in his arms, kist me franklie — 
But I heare my husband’s voice, and another with it. 





Thursday —Twas a Mr Lawrence whom my hus- 
band brought home last mghte to sup; and y* evenmg 
passed nghte pleasanthe, with news, jestes, and a little 
musicke. Todaye hath been kindhe devoted by Mr. 
Milton to shewing me sights —and oh! the strange, 
diverting cries in y* streets, even fiom earlie dawn! 
* New milk and curds from y° dane !””——"* Olde shoes 
for some brooms ?”—“ Anie kitchen stuffe, have you, 
maids ?”—** Come buy my grecne herbes !”’—and then 
im y* streets, here a man preaching, there another 
jugglmg. here a boy with an ape, there a show of 
Nineveh next, y° news from the north , and as for y* 
China shops and drapers in y® Strand, and y* cook’s 
shops in Westmunster, with the smoking nbs of beef 
and fresh salads set out on tables m y* street, and 
men in white aprons crying out “ Calf’s hver, tripe, and 
hot sheep’s feet” —’tw as enoughe to make one untimelie 
hungrie,—or take one’s appetite away, as y* case might 
be. Mr. Milton shewed me y* noble minster, with 
King Harry Seventh’s chapel adjoining; and pointed 
out y* old house where Ben Jonson died Neare y* 
Broade Sanctuaric, we fell in with a shghte, dark- 
complexioned young gentleman of two or three and 
twenty, whome my husband espying cryed, “ What, 
Marvell?’ the other comically answermg “ What 
marvel ?” and then, handsomlie saluting me and com- 
plimenting Mr. Millon, much lighte and pleasant dis- 
course ensued; and finding we were aboute to take 
boat, he volunteered to goe with us on y* river 
After manie hours exercise, I have come home 
fatigued, yet well pleased Mr Marvell sups with us 





Friday —1 wish I could note down a tithe of ye 
pleasant things y‘' were sayd last nighte. First, olde 
Mr. Milton having stept out with his son,—I called 
in Rachael, y* younger of Mr. Russell’s serving-maids, 
(for we have none of our owne as yet, which tends to 
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much discomfiture,) and, with her aide, I dusted the 
bookes and sett them up in half y* space they had 
occupied ; then cleared away three large basketfuls, of 
y¢ absolutest rubbish, torn letters and y* like, and sent 
out for flowers, (which it seemeth strange enoughe to 
me to édsy,) which gave y* chamber a gayer aire, and 
soe my husband sayd when he came in, calling me y' 
fayrest of them alle; and then, sitting down with 
gayety to y° organ, drew forthe from it heavenhe 
sounds Afterwards Mr. Marvell came in, and they 
discoursed about Italy, and Mr. Milton promised his 
friend some letters of introduction to Jacopo Gaddi, 
Clementillo, and others — 

After supper, they wrote sentences, definitions, and 
y® lke, after afashion of Catherine de Medici, some of 
which I have layd aside for Rese. 


~—To day we have seene St Paul’s faire cathedral, 
and y* school where Mr. Milton was a scholar when a 
boy, thence, to y® fields of Finsbury , where are trees 
and windmills enow a place much frequented for 
practising archery and other manlic exercises. 


Saturday —Tho’ we msc betumes, olde Mr. Milton 
1s earlier stille, and I always find him sitting at his 
table beside y* window (by reason of y* chamber being 
soe dark,) sorting I know not how mame bundles of 
papers tied with red tape, eache so like y° other that 
I marvel how he knows them aparte This morning, 
I found y* poore old gentleman in sad distress at 
missing a manuscnpt song of Mr. Henry Lawe’s, the 
onlie copy extant, which he persuaded himselfe that J 
must have sent down to y* kitchen fire yesterday 1 
am convinced I dismist not asmgle paper that was not 
torne eache way, as being uttcrlie uselesse , but as y* 
unluckie song cannot be founde, he sighs and 1s cer- 
tayn of my delinquence, as 1s Hubert, lis owne man, 
or, as he more frequentlie calls lim, his “ odd man ,”— 
and an odd man indeede 1s Mr Hubert, readie to ad- 
dress his master or master’s sonne on y* merest oc- 
casion, without waitmg to be spoken to, tho’ he ex- 
pecteth others to treat them with far more deference 
than he himself payeth 

—Dead tared, this daye, with so much exercise; but 
woulde not say soe, because my husband was thinking 
to please me by shewimg me soe much Spiritts 

however. These London streets wearie iny 
feet. Wehave been over y* house m Aldersgate St, 
tne garden whereof disappointed me, having hearde 
soe mach of 1; but ’tis far better than mone, and y‘ 
house 18 large enough for Mr. Milton’s famihe and my 
father’s to boote Thought how pleasant ’twould be 
to have them alle aboute me next Christmasse , but that 
holie time 1s noe longer kept wath joyfullnessen London 
Ventured, therefore, to exzpresse a hope, we mighte 
spend it at Forest Hill; but Mz. Milton sayd ’twas 
unhkelie he s¢ be able to leave home , and askt, would 
I go alone ?-—Constramed, for shame, to say n0; but 
felt, mm my heart, I woulde yamp to see Forest Hill on 
amie terms, I soe love alle that dwell there. 
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Sunday even —Private and publick prayer, sermons, 
and psalm-singing from morn until mghte The ontie 
break hath been a visit to a quaint but pleasing Quaker 
lady, (y* first of that persuasion I have ever had speech 
of,) by name Catherine Thompson, whom my husband 
holds in great reverence. She sad mame things worthy 
to be remembered , onhe as I remember them, I need 
not to wnte them down. Sornie to be cauglite napping 
by my husband, m y* midst of the tlurd long sermon 
This comes of over-walking, and of being unable to 
sleep o’ nights, for whether it be ye London ayre, or 
y® London methods of making y* beds, or y* strange 
noises mn the streets, I hnow not, but I have scarce 
beene able to close my eyes before daybreak since I 
came to town. 


Monday.—And now begineth a new life; for my 
husband’s pupils, who were dismist for a time for my 
sake, returne to theire tasks tlus daye, and olde Mr 
Malton giveth place to lis two grandsons, lus widowed 
daughter’s children, Kdward and John Philips, whom 
my husband led mm to me just now. Two plamer boys 
I never sctt eyes on; the one weak-cyed and puny, the 
other prim and puritanicall—no more to be compared 
to our sweet Robm! * *™ After a few words, 
they retired to there books; and my husband, taking 
my hand, sayd in lus kindlicst manner,—‘ And now 
I leave my sweete Moll tothe pleasant companie of 
her own goode and innocent thoughtes, and, if 
she needs more, here are both stringed and keyed 
mstruments, and books both of the older and modern 
tame, soc that she will not find the hours hang 
heavie”’ Methoughte how much more I s@ like a 
ride upon Clover than all y* books that ever were 
penned, for the doo: no sooner closed upon Mr 
Milton than it seemed as tho’ he had taken alle ye 
sunshine with him, and I fell to cleaning y* casement 
that Imighte look out y* better into y* churchyarde, 
and then altered tables and chairs, and then sate 
downe with my elbows resting on y* window-seat, and 
my chin on y* palms of my hands, gazing on 1 knew 
not what, and fecling like a butterflic under a wine- 

lass. 
: I marvelled why 1t seemed soe long since I was 
married, and wondered what they were doing at 
home,—coulde fancy I hearde mother chiding, and sce 
Charlie stealing into ye dairie and dipping his finger in 
y° cream, and Kate feeding the chickens, and Dick 
taking a stone out of Whutestar’s slioc. 

—Methonght how dull it was to be passing y* best 
part of the summer out of y* reache of fresh ayre and 
greene fields, and wondered, would alle my future 
summers be soe spent ? 

Thoughte how dull it was to live in lodgings, where 
one c# not even go into y* kitchen to make a pudding, 
and how dull to live in a town, without some young 
female fmend with whom one might have ventured 
into y* streets, and where one could not soe much 

| as feed colts in a paddock ; how dull to be without a 
| garden, unable soc much as to gather a handfulle of 
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ripe cherries ; and how dull to looke into a churchyarde, 
where there was a man digging a grave ! 

——When I wearied of staring at y¢ grave-digger, I 
gazed at an olde gentleman and a young lady slowlie 
walking along, yet scarce asif I noted tnem, and was 
thinking mosthe of Forest Hill, when I saw them stop 
at our doore, and presently they were shewn im, by ye 
name of Doctor and Mistress Davies I sent for my 
husband, and entertayned ’em bothe as well as I c’, 
till he appeared, and they were polite and pleasant to 
me; the young lady tall and slender, of a cleare brown 
skin, and with eyes that were fine enough, onle 
vhere was a supprest smile on her lips alle y* time, as 
tho’ she had seen me looking out of ye window. She 
tned me on all subjects, I think, for she started them 
more adroithe than I; and taking up a book on yt 
window-seat, which was y* Amadigi of Bernardo Tasso, 
printed alle in Staleques, she sayd, if I loved poetry, 
which she was sure J must, she knew she shoulde 
love me. I did not tell her whether or noe. Then 
we were both silent. Then Doctor Davies talked 
vehementlie to Mr. Milton agaynst y° King; and Mr. 
Malton was not so contrane to him as I c# have wished 
Then Mistress Davies tooke y* word from her father 
and beganne to talke to Mr Milton of Tasso, and 
Dante, and Boiardo, and Anosto; and then Dr. 
Davies and I were silent Methoughte, they both 
talked well, tho’ I knew so hitle of them subject- 
matter; onlie they complimented eache other too 
much I mean not they were imsineerc, for eache 
seemed to think Inghlie of y* other ; onlie we neede 
not say alle we fcele 

7T’o conclude, we are to sup with them to-morrow. 


(To be continued ) 


GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, BOOK WRITERS, 
AND BOOK WORMS.—No. Il. 


“(Bi sunt magistr: qu: nos instruunt sine vergis et ferula, 
sine verbis et colera, sine pane et pecunia 8&1 accedis non 
dormiunt, si Inquiris non se abscondunt, non remur- 
murant si oberres ; cachinnos nesciunt 31 ignores ” 

DE Buny 

Tae “curved hne of literature” has often been ex- 
emplified mn the annals of our own country. We mean 
her authenticated annals; for, gossips though we be, 
we will not compel ou: 1eaders’ belief in the tradition 
that learned men came into Bntam with King Brute 
(who, our readers are doubtless aware, delivered the 
island from the giants who then possessed it, about 
the time when El: was judge in Israel), who established 
schools, or, to speak m the words of the Chronicler, 
Universities, one at Greeklade, another at Lechiade, 
which were afterwaids transferred to Oxford as being 
a healthier situation, and were consequeutly the germ 
of our present magnificent and venerable Alma Mater 
We do not, mdeed, compel our readers’ belief to this, 
but we may speak with greater confidence of the learn- 
ing possessed by the Druids prior to the Roman inva- 
sion. It perished irrecoverably with them, owing to 
their rigid law of not committing their lore to writing 
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They had, however, celcbrated academies, buried like 
their temples m the heart of dense forests, and a 
period of twenty years was thought necessary for 
those who were to go through a complete course of 
instruction This course 1s said to have consisted of 
20,000 verses, all of which were communicated by 
cral struction, and were comimtied to memory by 
the hapless neophyte. 

“If it were necessary,” says Henry, “ the testimo- 
nies of many other great authors of antiquity might 
be produced to prove that the Druids applied with 
great assiduity to the study of the sciences ” 

‘The British Druids 1n particular,” he adds, “ were 
so famous both at home and abroad fo. their learning, 
that such of the noble youth of Gaul as were desirous 
of becommg perfect masters of the systems of religion 
and pinlosophy, found 1t necessary to make a voyage 
into this island for that purpose.” 

This learnmg, as we have said, perished irreco- 
verably The Romans, however, were introducmg 
their language and learnmg; and, under the ardent 
zeal and fostering patronage of the ancient British 
Church, lore of a hoher and happier kind, that of the 
Christian Religion, was gradually infused, embellished 
and decorated by science, and by the learmmg of 
Greece and Rome The school which appertained to 
the monastery of Bangor was 1n itself sufficient to 
redeem a whole nation from the charge of ignorance 

But so utterly was the country deluged with bar- 
barism by the Scots and Picts, and finally by the 
Saxons, and so ruthless were their depredations, that 
it 1s said, when St Augustine arrived 1t 1s uncertain 
whether there was one book left m the kingdom. It 
is well known that the use of letters was reckoned 
dishonourable by many barbarous nations, who there- 
fore were fiercely eager m the destruction of manu- 
scripts bd 

To St Augustime (4 p. 596) and his successors in 
the primacy, but especially to the excellent Archbishop 
Theodore (4 D 668), we are mdebted for that germ of 
literature which, though crushed all but hopelessly, 
has never since been extermmated In the darkest 
period of our after annals as to literature (which 1s 
considered not to comeide exactly with the darkest 
period of contmental learning) there has ever arisen, 
from time to time, some enthusiastic votary to trim 
the feeble lamp of knowledge 

The Archbishop Theodore, efficiently assisted and 
supported by Adrian, a learned monk, (his inti- 
mate friend, who had accompanied him to England, 
and who had himself refused the primacy,) founded a 
school in Canterbury, which afterwards became very 
celebrated. There were some schools in Kent before 
that tame, but Theodore promoted their institution mn 
monasteries, procured books from Rome at an enor- 
mous expense, liberally encouraged and rewarded the 
busy monks who undertook the task of transcription, 
and lived to see the efficient working of that system 
of conventual school education which became a nucieus 
for scholars, to whom every subsequent age has 
acknowledged itself mdebted. 
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Theodore was himself an emment scholar; his 
friend and coadjutor, Adrian, was hardly less so; and 
they lived to educate pupils to whom the Latin and 
Greek languages became as familiar as their native 
tongue. Gregory 1t was, also, who troduced Church 
Music m England, subsequently brought to such high 
perfection—now, alas! so rapidly deteriorating. And, 
to close this bnef reference to one of our greatest bene- 
factors, we may mention, that, amongst several other 
classical works which he is recorded to have brought 
with him, were ‘ Homer,” m a large volume, written 
on paper’ with exquisite elegance, the Homilies of 
St. Chrysostom on parchment, the Psalter, and the 
Hypomnesticon of Josephus, all in Greek 

You know, reader, I do not profess to discourse 
methodically. Will you Gossip with me about a few 
of these, as Caxton would say, “ ould auncient faders?” 

We will pass over Gildas the Wise, the oldest 
Bnitish histonan, whose work 1s invaluable as con- 
taming the only native formation of the times in 
which he wrote, the close of the fifth or the early part 
of the sixth century , neither will we stay long with 
Nennuus, a)beit his “‘ Histona Britonum” clearly traces 
the genealogy of Kmg Brute (the wholesale giant- 
slayer above referred to) to Noah mm the Ark 

Of how httle value would the gift of Archbishop 
Theodore, of single copies of a few sterling works— 
magnificent as in reality it was, from the expense and 
difficulty of then procuring these rare aves—of how 
little value would it have been to the country, how 
limited im its application, and how hable to be reduced 
to nought at any moment by myury or accident, but 
for the patient toil and assiduous fingers of those 
unassuming, unpretending, and, it may be, unlearned 
“busie monkes,” who spent their placid but useful 
lives in perpetuating these books by numerous tran- 
scripts ! 

So important was this duty when printing was zof, 
that a room for scribes was set apart in most religious 
houses, but in the larger abbeys a scriptonum was 
built especially adapted to the work. These were 
often very liberally gifted, estates being frequently 
granted for the support of the scrmptomum alone 
And here— 

“against the windows’ adverse light, 
Where desks were wont in length of row to stand, 
The gown'd artificers inclined to write, 

The pen of silver glisten’d in the hand, 

Some on their fingers rhyming Latin scann’d ; 

Some textile gold from balls unwindiwg drew, 

And on strain’d velvet stately portraits plann'd , 

Here arms, there faces shone in embryo view, 

At last to glittering life the total figures grew.” 

Perhaps, to some of our readers, a few words of 
explanation may be acceptable as to the latter lines of 
our quotation Monks did not merely copy books, 
they bound them; and they not merely wrote and 
bound, but they “lumimated” the writing with ex- 
quisite embellishments, and decorated the bindings 
with rich and most elaborate ornaments. Even at this 








(1) The paper referred to must probably have been from the 
Egyptian papyrus See ante 
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time the art had arrived at great perfection in Eng- 
land. Let me gossip over my proof. 

In the British Museum Library (Harl. MSS. 2788) 
is a copy of the Gospels in capital letters of gold; the 
intial letter of each Gospel is mchly illuminated, and 
so large as to fill an entire page A picture of the 
Evangelist, with the symbolical ammals curiously 
painted, opens each Gospel, and the double columns 
of each page are surrounded with ulummated borders 
of various device, many common, many much defaced, 
but many also exquisitely beautiful in design and 
exact in execution 

In the same hbrary (Cott MSS. Nero, D. 4) sa 
Book of the Gospels completed in the year ap 720, 
(about ten years before Bede’s death) It 1s called 
generally the “Durham Book,” but was formerly 
known better by the title of ‘St Cuthbert’s Gospels.” 
It consists of the Latin texts of the Gospels with an 
interlincar Saxon version, which 1s considered of much 
value, as giving so carly a specimen of Northumbrian 
dialect. It was written for, or (according to Sir Fre- 
deric Madden) in honow of St Cuthbert, being begun 
by Eadfnd, Bishop of Lindisfarne, fimshed by his 
successor, and bound in gold enriched with jewels, by 
a hermit of the name of Bilfnd At the time of the 
Reformation 1t was despoiled of the gold and gems, 
and appears now in a plain Russia binding; but its 
magnificence 1s independent of gems or jewellery Its 
beauty consists in a Latm type, wlich he who runs 
may read, m an interlinear Saxon which, though very 
minute, 18 so clear as to be equally legible to those 
who caw 1cad it, and in ornaments which are inost 
elaborate and beautiful in execution — It 18 not gor- 
geous or showy, but it 1s beautiful in the extreme, 
and 1s cherished as one of the rarest gems mm the 
Museum 

It has escaped too perils by flood and fire, for in 
the conflagration which caused so much devastation 
among the Cottoman MSS not even the tip of its mar- 
gin was singed, and for flood !—attend, rcader!— 
* T will a tale unfold ” 

St Cuthbert, as our readers are most prchably 
aware, was a pious monk of Melrose, meited to a 
religious life by a vision of angels who appeared to 
him as he was keeping his flock on the lull-side. He 
soon became celebrated for his holiness, and was made 
Prior of Lindisfarne, but after holding this digmty 
for some time, he retired, and Jed a solitary and painful 
hfe for some ycars as a hermit in one of the Farne 
islands. Ilence he was called, much agamst his own 
will, to the Episcopacy of Lindisfarne. 

As was the wont of holy men of his day, he per- 
formed many marvellous works; and the power of 
working miracles, which he had possessed during hfe, 
did not forsake his remains, for the mere touch of 
them enacted wonders equal to any he had performed 
during his lifetime. 

After he had been dead eleven years, the holy bro- 
therhood, by permussion of the then Bishop, prepared 
to dismter lum, in order to place his bones, enshrined 
in a suitable coffin, above the pavement, to the mtent 
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devout. 

“ But whiles they opened his coffin they start at a 
wonder ;—they lookt for bones, and found flesh ; they 
expected a skeleton, and saw an cntire bodie; with 
joynts flexible, his flesh so succulent that there only 
wasted heate te make his badie live without a soul, 
and his face eo dissembling death, that elsewhere 1¢ 1s 
true that sleep xs the image of death, but here death 
was the image of sleep. Nay, his very funerall weeds 
were as fresh as if putrefaction had not dared to take 
him by the coat ” 

This was but the beginning of a long series of 
miracles which edified all true believers for many ages 
afterwards none of these, however, bear any refer- 
enve to our present subject except the migrations of 
his body, when during a descent of the Danes, who 
miserably ravaged the church, the monks fled, bearmg 
with them the body of the Saint. 

“St Cuthbert was,” says Sir Walter Scott, “in 
the choice of his sepulchre, one of the most mutable 
and unreasonable saints im the calendar, a most 
capricious fellow-traveller; which was the more 
intolerable, as, like Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, he 
journeyed upon the shoulders of his companions ” 

The wandermgs of the saint and his cowled com- 
panions are no where very clearly detailed, but a 
period of seven years 1s said to have elapsed fiom 
their first taking refuge among the hills of Northum- 
berland to the time of their final rest on the wild 
unmhabited spot where subsequently arose the mag- 
nificent pule of Durham Cathedral. 


*O'er northern mountain, marsh, and moor, 
¥'rom sea to pea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years St. Cuthbert’s corpse they bore ; 
But after many wand’rings past, 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 
Looka down upon the Wear, 
And deep in Durham’s gothic shade 
His reliques are 1n secret laid.’ 


Here the Saint’s coffin fixed itself ammovably, and 
neither force nor stratagem could remove it There- 
fore the travellers knew that than pilgrimage was at 
an end, for he had given most unequivocal tokens of 
discontent at all their other harbourages They had 
wandered through the dim wilds of Northumbcrland, 
across the rugged mountains and dreary wastes of 
Scotland, from the eastern shore to that of the west; 
and despairing at length of a home m England, 

to take up their rest m Ireland, and em- 
barked for that purpose 

Daring all this time “ his Gospels” (the book ander 
our consideration) had been revereatly borne with hm 
Bat the vessel had hardly put out to sea, before it 
became evident to the discomfited monks that it was 
“no go.” The saint was evndently drspleased the 
wind began to whistle, the sea to rodr, the ship to 
plunge, and in ont of these plunges over went the 
book of “St Cuthbert*’s Gospels” The terror- 
stricken monks saw ‘the ‘waves leap to embrace it, and 
down it went—down, down, far beneath their foamy j 
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depths. All was now commotion; the billows raised 
their crested heads, and leapt and foamed and 
bellowed ; nay, the very coffin of the saint showed 
symptoms of following the book; and, turning aghast 
to the sea, oh, horror! horror! the monks perceived 
that it was assuming a sanguine hue ' 

With as much celenty as terror would allow, the 
piow of the vessel was turned towards the land they had 
so rashly quitted. The saint was appeased, the coffin 
remained quiet, the wind abated, the waves subsided, 
and, what is more, looked as gieen aS summer grass, 
and m due time the wanderers safely reached the 
shore. 

But this was not all the mollified samt appeared 
in a vision to one of his monks, and told him that 
the book should be safely restored at Whithern in 
Galloway. Thither, trending along the shore, they 
accoidingly pilgrimized, and there, durmg an extra- 
ordinary chb of the spring tide, they found the book 
on the sands, three miles from ngh-water mark 

The historans of those and of later days have 
taken an infimtude of pais to prove that the book 
was not merely unmjured, but mmproved m beauty by 
ihis marvellous immersion ‘In this I think they are 
wrong, of the great beauty of the book, and of its 
eacellent preservation, no one who has had the 
pleasure of examining it can doubt, but there are 
some few disfiguring maiks uponat which look palpably 
lke salt-water stams 

This beautiful book may serve as a specimen of the 
perfection to which the arts of calligraphy and illumi- 
nation had arrived at this period among the Anglo- 
Saxons Abroad, the patronage extended by Charle- 
mague aud his grandson to learning of every kind, but 
especially to the ¢ransertbers of correct and elegant 
‘works, caused, it 1s said, a greater number of beau- 
taful MSS to be produced in the eighth and mmth 
centuries than at any other period The same spit 
which Charles endeavoured to excite m France, 
received every encouragement in England, under our 
Allred , and though horror and fire and blood and 
devastation came with the Danes, and numberless 
valuable MSS. and books were burnt, the spimt was 
only subdued, not extmgwshed and towards the 
close of the tenth century, the English had struck out 
a new style of dlummation, which 1s described as 
beimg bold, correct, and rich 

But by this time the magnificent style of wniting 
on vellum stamed a purple or rose colour, which had 
commenced in England in the seventh century, had 
declined, nor indeed does it appear that m this country 
the wnting in gold ever attained the perfection, or was 
used with the frequency, that 1 was abroad. Magni- 
ficent specumens were produced, however, thoughrarely. 
The most remarkable of these is, perhaps, the charter 
of King Edgar to the new minster at Winchester 
written a p. 966. It 1s wntten throughout m gold 
Tt 4s preserved in the British Museum. (Cott. Vesp 
A. 8.) 

At the close of the seventh century, the Archbishop 


(1) Sim. Dunel. quoted in Raines’s St Cuthbert. 
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of York presented to his church a copy of the Gospels 
on purple vellum, written in gold but this probably 
was not wntten in England, as his biographer speaks 
of it as “inauditum ante seculis nostms quoddam 
miraculum,”-—almost a miracle, and before that time 
unheard of in this part of the world 

The MSS of these early times in England are 
spoken of as far superior m beauty and distinctness to 
those of the muddle and later ages. 

I have always myself esteemed Alfred the first 
specimen of an Enghsh book-worm, the first biblio- 
maniac out-and-outer that British annals record. 
Before him were wise and learned men; coeval with 
him were scholars compared with whose acquirements 
his, great as they were, sank mto insignificance. But 
Asser, Alcuin, Emgena, the hermit and subsequent 
primate Plegmund, to say nothing of lesser stars— 
these studied books deeply for the knowledge they 
contained—and so certamly did Alfred, at last But 
the beginning of his career was fallmg m love with a 
book per se, and without reference to what 1t contamcd. 
He feli m love, we say, with the books he could not 
read it, nor did he care about reading it, but he knew 
by instinct 1t was an edztto princeps, and he wished to 
have it An unequivocal symptom of bibliomania 

“You talk of reading books,” says the Philemon of 
Dr Dibden to ns Lysander—“do Brdl:omanszacs ever 
read books *” 

Nor did King Alfred think of reading the book, 
he only wished to have 1t; but when told by his step- 
mother that the price of the book was learning to 
read it, then he learnt to read, and havimg for this 
object mastered the vernacular poetry of Adhelm (the 
illuminated volume which had so enraptured him), a 
taste was awakened 1n Ins mind for hterature as well 
as for books. 

After the death of Alfred the litcrary homzon of 
England grew darker, and few names shone thcre 
until after the Norman conquest Of these, however, 
we must name St Dunstan, who was a man of great 
mtellectual capacity, and of the Inghest cndowments 
That his conduct m many respects 1s hable to animad- 
version, 1s true, that he urged power when he had it 
to severity and despotism, 1s also true, but he was 
nevertheless a bight and shumg hght of the age in 
which his jot was cast He was a munificent patron 
of learmng, and his own acquirements were varied 
and great In addition to the theological studies 
peculiar to his calling, he had studied deeply anth- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music. He painted 
well, and was an excellent worker m metals, a 
practice which, if all tales be true, his Satanic Majesty 
discovered to his cost, when he presumed to mtrade 
on the reverend goldsmith, and for his pams was 
seized by his royal nostrils with a par of red-hot 
pincers, prepared for some mechanical process 

Reader, we do not exactly vouch for the tale, but 
had we omitted it, where would have been our cha- 
racter for gossip ? 

A prettier legend related of Dunstan, and one 
which may not improbably be true, is that when once 
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engaged (as was not unfrequently the oase) in 
designing a pattern for a fair lady’s tapestry frame, 
his harp, on which he was a distmguished performer, 
hanging against the wall, emitted of iteelf the notes of a 
sweet and solemn air. ‘Tlus was of course at the 
time attributed to magic, or rather to the spell which 
the holiness of the samt communicated to it. In our 
day it 13 easily accounted for. St. Dunstan wae an 
eminent mechanic aud mathematican, and this “spell” 
was an elegant compliment to the lady who was 
watching the progress of his pencal in her behoof. 
It was at that day impolitic to explain to the “great 
unwashed,” even had it been possible to make them 
comprehend, those principles of science, or, to speak 
im popular phrase, those “great facts,” which arc now 
familiar to every one. 

Inguiphus, abbot of Croyland, 1s another attractive 
luminary m the darker age of England Croyland, as 
our readers will probably know, was built among the 
fens of Lincolushne by the patient toil of religious 
men It originated in the residence of some pious 
hermits. (Guthlac, the first of these, established him- 
self in a miserable litile den of carth and wattles, and 
was followed by four or five others, two of them women, 
who constructed similar jattle huts or caves for 
themselves on this island, then only a marsh, and aur. 
rounded by watc. so deep that 1t could only be 
apprornched m a boat Here they hved a life of the 
inost severe pilvation and seclusion, and Inthe: durmg 
Ins tioubles came Ethelbert, hing of Mercia, to scck 
the counsel of the hermit Guthlac Enlightened by 
wisdom from above, Guthlac promscs the king a safe 
and prosperous issue from his adversities, und in a 
transport of pious giatitude the hing vowed, should 
the favourable prophecy be fulfilled, to found and 
endow a monastery on the spot where these hopeful 
tidmgs had fist been commumeated to him = ‘The 
prediction was verilied, and the king fulfilled lus vow. 
The pious Guthlac was no morc, but lus bones were 
placed with great honour im the monastery. 

With imefiable labour and pains, the ground was in 
some degree drained , and, raised on vast. piles, a work 
of great toil and expense, a monastery was crecicd 
on the spot ouce occupied by the humid hut of St 
Guthlac This was at the commencement of the 
cighth century , but ere the close of the nth century; 
this beautiful structure was set on fire, and many of 
its holy and unoffending inmates were butchered m 
cold blood by the Dancs The aged abbot was 
murdered as he prayed at the altar, and all those whom 
the invaders could find shared the same fate, with the 
exception of one fair-haired boy, whom a sudden 
impulse of humanity or of admiration induced them 
to spare, and who, 1f my memory serves me truly, 
became afterwards abbot of the re-edified monastery. 

This monastery found many and potential friends, 
among who may be numbered Turketyl, Chancellor of 

He obtained the royal fav ur for Croyland 
Abbey, endowed it mchly himeelf, and forsaking the 
pomps of his rank and dignity, retared hither, and 
closed his hfe within its walls But a doom was over 
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it, and m the year 1091 it was agam consumed by 
flames, the consequences of a workman’s carelessness. 
Of the calamitous desolation now caused, the most 
irreparable part of the loss was that of a number of 
exquisite Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

The charter room had a vaulted roof of stone, but 
the wooden windows admitted the fire, and though 
the presses were uninjured, the MSS. were shrivelled 
and burnt up “ Beautiful charters wntten m 
capitals, and adorned with gold crosses, ancient 
pictures, and beautiful letters—the old and exquisite 
grants of the Mercian kings, richly embellished with 
paintings of gold, but written in Saxon characters” — 
all these to the amount of near 400 were destroyed 
A library of 700 volumes was also lost 

The Abbey of Croyland was one of the few, if not 
the only place where the Saxon language was yet 
taught, and for the use of the pupils a few duplicates 
and less valuable Saxon MSS had been removed to 
another part of the structure These only were 
preserved 

The history of this abbey, by Ingulphus its abbot, 
is not only very interesting 1n itself, but 1s considered 
a valuable reference in many matters connected with 
the antiquities of the country 

It can be matter of no surprise that, m the dis- 
tracted state of the country, owimg to the weak rule 
and dissensions of the latter Saxon monarchs, and the 
misery and ravages consequent upon the continual 
incursions of the Dancs,—it can be matter of no sur- 
prise, that there seemed to be a stagnation of mind, 
that the higher productions of the intellect seemed to 
be entirely m abeyance. This did not continue very 
long , the early Norman kings, albeit their rule was 
of iron, were yet in some sort encouragers of learning 
Lanfranc, Primate in the Conqueror’s time, was a man 
of the highest talent and of great learning, Ins 
successor Anselm left works behind him which also 
testified his scholarship, though his unhappy dissensions 
with Rufus prevented any beneficial results to the 
country from his love of literature These were both 
foreigners, but the biography of the latte: has been 
handed down by his friend and pupil Eadmer, a monk 
of Canterbury 

The century which was ushered in by the reign of 
Beauclerc, the Conqueroi’s youngest son, produced a 
constellation of literati, whose works, varying much in 
style and in ability, are mvaluable m our day from 
bemg contemporaneous with the age whose events 
they chronicle, 

Amongst these we may refer to Florence of 
Worcester, who died 1118, and who wrote a Chronicle 
of events from the begimnmg of the world to his 
own time. Dr Dibdin calls him “no mean champion” 
of history, and places him in “the grenadier rank of 
our earlier historians.” The Doctor goes on to state 
that there is “‘im that sombre and silent repository of 
rare and precious tomes of former times, called the 
Archives of Corpus College, Oxford,” a manuscript of 
this historian, wntten about the middle of the twelfth 


century. It1s considered a fine and precious volume, | 


but we must teli our readers why it is of such peculiar 
value It is that it contams some account of the 
dreams which troubled Henry I. in Normandy ; the 
recital of which is not found m any known copy 
of the lustoran These dreams, or in the language 
of that day “visions,” do certamly come with the 
sphere of our gossip; and we will mform our reader 
that to a bibhomane it is not the quality but the 
rarity of matter that gives value to a work Had 
these “visions” appeared mm any other copy, the value 
of that im the archives of Oxford would have been 
materially depreciated. 

We quote the substance of these dreams, abridged 
from Higden’s Polychronicon by Trevisa, ed 1527. 

“* Molde the emperesse was sone forsake of her hus- 
bonde Geffroye. And wente to her fader in to 
Normadye. There the kynge sawe thre wonderfull 
syghtes Fyrste he sawe in his slepe many clerkes 
assayle hym with toles, and axe of hym dette Soone 
after he sawe a rowte of mcn of armes that wold reese 
on hym with al maner wepyn The thyrde tyme he 
sawe a grete companye of prelates menace hym with 
theyr croyses And at every tyme the kynge sterte 
vp of his bedde and caughte his swerde and cryed helpe 
as though he wolde slee some men But he myghte 
noo man fynde 

** Also a phisycyen, Grimbalde by his name, sawe all 
these syghtes And tolde them to the kynge erly on 
the morowe And as Danyell hadde somtyme charged 
Nabugodonosor So he chmged y* kynge that he 
sholde do almesse dedes in 1emedye of his synnes 
Thenne the kynge wente mto Englonde And was 
soore tiowbled with tempest m the see. And made 
his avowe that he wolde relece the Danes trybute for 
vu yere. And that he wolde vysite Saynt Edmunde 
and doo and use ryghtwynesse ”’—Lib vu fol. 282 

This, good reader, 1t 1s which (with the accompany- 
ing illuminations) renders the Oxford copy of Florence 
of Worcester so valuable. Truly it 1s well for the 
Bibhomamac pride of that community, that the 
monkish transenber did not know, or at least did not 
act upon, the maxim of the ancient sage— NEVER 
TELL THY DREAM” 

To return from this gossiping digression Whilham 
of Malmsbury 1s one of the most elegant of our early 
historians Huis History of the Kings has been well 
translated (for 1t can hardly be necessary to remind 
our readers that all the writing of that day, with the 
exception of popular ballads, was Latin) ; his History 
of the Bishops has not, we believe, been clothed in 
an English garb. 

Walham of Newborough, a monk in Yorkshire, was 
born about 1136, and wrote, amongst other works, 

History of England from the Conquest to 1197, 
which 1s highly esteemed for punty of style and 
veracity of narration 

Ralph de Dicet:, Dean of St Paul’s in the reign 
of Henry 11., wrote some valuable Chronicles. 

Gervase, a monk of Canterbury, was his contem- 
porary ; he wrote also a Chronicle of English History, 
Ahe Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and a 
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Hastory of the Cathedral of Canterbury ; a city long 
reckoned the first in the kingdom, and even then, 
perhaps, considering the influence of the Church 
throughout the country, hardly second to any The 
rebuilding of the cathedral at that time (after its 
destruction by fire), occupied ten years, and Gervase 
has minutely and accurately recorded the progress 
of the work. 

The domestic chaplam of this monarch (Henry IT ) 
was Roger de Hoveden, who wrote Annals of English 
History, from the period when that of Venerable 
Bede closes, thatis, from a.p 731, to the year 1202 

Neither must we forget Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
wrote many works, and amongst them an Itimerary of 
Wales 

Then there were Henry of Huntingdon, Geoffrey 
Vinesauf, Matthew Paris, Matthew of Westminster, 
&c &c &c who kept up the lune of historical record 

** Well, but,” ask my readers, “ were there nothing 
but stupid Chronicles all this time?” 

Oh, yes! good reader, there were homilies in abun- 
dance, and dissertations on the Fathers 

** Worse and worse !” 

Well, then, there were astounding grammatical, 
logical, physical, and metaphysical disquisitions 
Human intellect had progressed with rapid strides , 
the trivialities of the tnvium aud quadnviuin had 
sunk before a new scholasticism, which filled Pais 
fuller of students than of citizens,’ and our own 
Oxford became second only to Paris “in the multitude 
of ifs students, and the celebrity of its scholastic 
disputations.” 

** All this we know , but surely the speculations of 
the Nomuinalists and Realists are not m your sphere , 
nor can we understand how Gossip can be ‘metaphy- 
sical, physical, and logical, that 1s ante rem, tn re, post 
rem’ Td the dames of ancient days manufacture 
their confections, or the maidens dress their dimples, 
by the rules of Aristotle ? ” 

We acknowledge our error, gentle reader, and 
return to our legitimate vocation —we had indeed 
forgotten “‘ Lying Geoffrey ” 

Geoffrey ap Arthur, the celebrated Enghsh historian 
of Henry I’s time, was born at Monmouth,’ and 
became Bishop of St Asaph. The work which has 
made his name so famous, 18 a translation into Latin 
from the ancient British, of a Chronological History of 
the Kings of England from the time of Brute, the 
great-grandson of Aineas Vast have been the con- 
troversies among the learned, as to the degree of 
credit fairly attachable to this work ; endless the dis- 
putation Even yet the point is undecided Camden, 
a great authority, would have our legitimate history 
commence only with Cesar’s descent on the island, 
and many persons, of course, hold the same opmion 
Others equally ugh, and amongst them Milton, claim 
not only our right to deduce our pedigree from AEncas, 


(1) This was literally true, and Philp Augustus had the bound- 
artes of the city enlarged for thar accommodation, so immense was 
the influx of scholars 

(2) Where his chamber 1s stil} exhibited 
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after the fashion of people m the olden time, but the 
probability also of the deduction 

Though the foundation of Geoffrey’s work was, 
without doubt, the British lustory above referred to, 
there can be no doubt that we ae imdebted to the 
pleasant taste of Master Geoffiey himself for a con- 
siderable portion of the amusing anecdotes with which 
his dry historical details are garnished ‘The books of 
Merlin’s prophecies tianslated by him from an ancient 
poem, are likewise engrafted on this history, and are 
an invaluable resource in | 


“These our unimaginative days.” 


The somewhat mdigestable fictions with which this 
lustory 1s mterspersed, have obtamed for the author 
amongst one class of readers the pleasant epithet 
of ‘“ Lymg Geoffrey ,” but there are other persons 
satirically characterised as “those who swallow 
Geoffrey of Monmouth without chewmg,” who regard 
him m a gentler light, as merely “the first novelist 
of his day ” 


DISCOVERY OF TITE MISSISSIPPI.—BAN- 
VARD’S PANORAMA 


OF all countnes that inflamed the ardent :magina- 
tion of the Spamards who followed m the track of 
Columbus, tempting thew “fame-thusty and gold- 
thirsty minds ” with visions of immortal discovenes 
and boundless wealth, Flomda was long the chief, 
and nowhere were these lofty antietpations so signally 
falsified Credulity and avanice, hike mocking tempters, 
lured on successive adventurers to the fatal shore, from 
which they never returned, or returned but to expire im 
the bitterness of disappomted hope The expeditions 
of Ponce de Leon, Narvaez, and Soto, of whieh but a 
bricf abndgement can be given here, are among the 
wildest and the most mournful in the Justory ot 
Amenican discovery 

Juan Ponce de Leon was a veteran Spanish war- 
rior, who had fought against the Moors of Granada, 
and afterwards against the Indians in Hispaniola, 
ander the Governor Nicholas de Ovando — Restless 
for conquest and advancement, he sought permission 
to subdue the neighbourmg island of Porto Nico, 
where, after many a struggle with the natives, he at 
length established himself, and amassed considerabl 
wealth Being, however, superseded in this govern- 
ment, he listened with eagerness, says Irving, to the 
stories of “some old Indians, who gave him tidings of a 
country which promised not merely to satisfy the 
ravings of his ambition, but to realize the fondest 
dreams of the poet They assured him that, far to 
the north, there existed a land abounding in gold and 
in all manner of delights; but, above all, possessing 
a river of such wonderful virtue, that whosoever 
bathed in it would be restored to youth Ponce de 
Leon was advanced in life, and the ordimary term of 

‘xistence seemed insufficient for Ins mighty plans. 
Could he but plange into tlis marvellous fountain or 
gifted nver, and come out with his battered, war worn 
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body restored to the strength and freshness and supple- 
ness of youth, and his head still retainmg the wisdom 
and knowledge of age, what enterprises might he not 
accomplish in the additional course of vigorous years 
insured to him!” ‘Fhe wonders and novelties break- 
ing upon the world in that age of discovery almost 
realized the illusions of fable”? Ponce de Leon fitted 
out three ships, and on the 3d March, 1512, sailed 
from Porto Rico with his band of credulous adven- 
turers. Touching at the Bahamas, among which he 
long sought in vain for the hfe-giving fountain, he on 
thes 2d of April came to anchor off the coast of 
Florida. ‘The land seemed beautiful as xt had been 
described to him, the groynd was bright with flowers, 
from which circumstance, and from having discovered 
it on Palm Sunday, (Pascua Flonda,) he gave it the 
name which it retains to the present day 

He landed and took possession of 1t in the name of 
the Castihan sovereigns, followed the coast for some 
distance, made various abortive attempts to explore 
the mterior, and 1eturned to Port Rico He had 
sought in vain for the renovation of lis powers, but 
he had found a new territory, and he now returned to 
Spam to reap the reward of his discovery The 
king created him Adelantado of Flonda, and entrusted 
him, moreover, with the command of an expedition 
against the piratical Caribs that harassed the Spanish 
settlements Here he was so unsuccessful that he 
retired mm vexation to Porto Rico, where he remained 
for some years, and gave up all thoughts of further 
adventure But the exploits of Cortez aroused at 
length the slumbering spmt of Juan Ponce, he had 
learned, moreover, that the supposed island of Flonda 
was but part of a vast contment, which imagination 
painted gorgeous and wealthy as Mexico, and, old 
as he was, he thirsted to explore and subduc it 
This desire was destined to be fatal to lim, for 
scarcely had he landed before he was wounded m an 
encounter with the Indians, and returned to Cuba to 
close his career of illusion, and to die in bitterness of 
soul 

The Spamards continued to extend their discovenes 
and conquests around the Gulf of Mexico Gryalva 
had explored Yucatan, and brought thence those 
reports of the boundless wealth of Mexico which ex- 
cited the enterprise of Cortez Vasquez d’Ayllon 
had made a voyage to the coast of Carolina for the 
seizure of slaves, but no one had renewed the attempt 
to congue: Florida Pamplulo de Narvaez, who had 
been sent to arrest Cortez in the midst of his career 
of Mexican conquest, and had been easily defeated by 
him, desirous of emulatmg his wonderful exploits, ob- 
tained permission to invade the country that was to 
prove as fatal to himself as to its discoverer With 
a force of three hundred men, he landed at a spot not 
far from the bay of Appalachee ; mstead of a wealthy 
and long-established empire, such as he had expected 
to find, he fell in with a collection of miserable 
wigw ams, in the midst of swamps and morasses, which, 
almost impassable to strangers, afforded to the fierce 
hostile Indians at once the facility of attack and the 
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certainty of retreat His followers, during six months 
spent m misery, were wasted away by sickness or cut 
off by ambush ; with a handful of men he reached the 
coast ; despair compelled them to venture to sea in 
such wretched barks as could be hastily constracted. 
Narvaez, with the greater number, foundered in a 
storm; others were saved only to pensh of famme ; 
few only succeeded, after many years’ wanderings and 
hardships, m reaching Mexico. The marvellous 
accounts of Cabeca de Vaca, one of these survivors, 
were destined to lure on other and more gallant ad- 
venturers. He persisted so solemnly 1n his statement 
about the wealth of the countries he had seen, that we 
are almost tempted to think that in the course of his 
wandermgs he might really have penetrated into that 
very gold country of Califorma, which 1s now m the 
nineteenth century reviving the same spit that 
burned im the breasts of the early adventurers. 
Ferdinand de Soto was the san of a squire of Xeres 
He went mto the Spanish settlements when Peter 
Anias of Avila was governor of the West Indies , 
“and there,” says the chronicler from whom these 
details are taken, “he was without anything else of 
his own save his sword and target, and for lis good 
qualities and valour Arias made him captain of a 
troop of horsemen, and by his command he went 
with Fernando Pizarro to the conquest of Peru” Here 
he was at the taking of Atabalipa, as well as at the 
assault of the city of Cusco Loaded with the wealth 
he had acquired, he repaired to Spam, appeared at 
court with great magnificence, obtained the daughter 
of Pedro Arias 1n marnage, and was appomted by 
Charles V Governor of Cuba and Adelantado of 
Florida Vague stones of the extraordinary wealth 
of that country were already current, when the re- 
ports of Cabeca de Vaca, who had just returned and 
pronounced it to be the richest m the world, influenced 
not only the mind of Soto himself, but also of the 
whole court Many persons of distinction hastened 
to jon hmm; and already imaginary offices and titles 
were distributed among them 
The Adelantado departed from Seville to embark at 
San Lucar, with all his company. It was hke the 
gathermg to some gay tournament or festival “‘ ‘The 
Portuguese showed themselves m very brillant ar- 
mour,” and the Castihans “ very gallant with silke upon 
silke,’? all felt as though they were about to enter 
upon the possession of a rick and conquered country 
This spectacle of such “ braveries” hked not Soto, 
who had shared the perils and hardslups of Pizarro 
He commanded that they should muster m more 
soldierlike style, and from the numerous aspirants 
selected only a company of six hundred of the most 
promising, with whom he proceeded to embark. 
The voyage was as favourable as the minds of the 
adventurers were full of credulity and hope. On 
Cuba, Soto sent a caravel and two brigan- 
tines to explore the havens of Flonda, and from thence 
they brought two Indians as well to serve them 
for guides and interpreters, as because they said by 
signs there was much gold m Flonda. At this news, 
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the governor and all his company hastened their de- 
parture, believing that they were going to “the richest 
country that unto that day had been discovered ” 

On Sunday, the 18th May, 1539, Soto departed 
with his fleet of nine vessels, and a fair wind carrgpd 
them to the coast of Florida, where they went on 
shore, two leagues from a town of an Indian lord 
called Veita. They landed their 213 horses, and 
with all their force began to march along the swampy 
coast. Never were such splendid expectations so 
suddenly and sadly undecein.ed! The Flonda Indians 
appear from the first to have resisted with unusual 
fierceness ; yet Soto, who had triumphed im Peru, 
confident of the issue, sent back the ships to Cuba 
for provisions But difficulties thickened around them 
at every step. Their guides escaped, a party sent 
to obtain others advanced through morasses impracti- 
cable for the horsemen, and seized some women, upon 
which they were charged by twenty Indians, who 
forced them to return discomfited They soon dis- 
covered that they had no contemptible foes to con- 
tend with; that “before a crossbowman can make 
one shot, an Indian will discharge three or four 
arrows, and he seldom misseth what he shooteth at, 
and an arrow, where 1t findeth no armour, pierceth 
as deeply as a crosse-bow”’ And when they had at 
length obtained another guide, they found still more 
serious obstacles in the pestilential swamps, marshes, 
rivers, and pathless and tangled forests that over- 
spread the level coast Provisions failing them, they 
were often reduced to the half-grown stalks of Indian 
corn, or beet-root sodden with water and salt; priva- 
tions embittered by the insane extravagance of their 
previous expectations Their perils increased as they 
continued to advance ; their guide fled, and was only 
recovered by bemg hunted down with bloodhounds 
The hostihty of the Indians was as indomitable as 
their subtlety was acute. Carried with chains and 
iron collars around their necks to fetch maze, they 
would often turn upon their Spanish guide and slay 
him, or file away their fetters and effect their escape 
to the woods 

After travelling many days through a wilderness, 
the Indians told them they could not advance foi the 
water ; and here they first heard tidings of Narvaez’s 
ul-fated expedition The whole company, in de- 
spair, now counselled the Governor to go back to the 
port of Spirito Santo, and to abandon Florida, lest he 
should perish as Narvaez had done ; warning him that 
if he continued to advance among trackless morasses, 
his retreat would certamly be cut off But the 
proud spirit of Soto would not acknowledge the failure 
of such magnificent hopes ; nor was he as yet unde- 
ceived. He declared that he would not return till 
he had seen with his own eyes the truth of the report 
of the Indians. 

Thus passed a summer and two winters of linger- 
ing misery ; Soto sternly and inflexibly refusing either 
to give up lus enterprise or allow his followers to 
settle. They adhered to him with devotion prompted 
alternately by hope and by despair. Their thirst for 
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gold tormented them as does the in the 
desert the traveller perishing with thuret, and like the 
phantom waters, it eluded all their research. Their 
wanderings may with difficulty be traced. After their 
first winter they advanced into the Cherokee country 
and Georgia, then descended to the southward to 
Mavilla, or Mobile. They desired to occupy the 
town; the Indians fiercely resisted, the town was 
burned mm the sanguinary conflict, and though the 
Spamards were the victors, ther baggage was con- 
sumed in the flames. The ships had now arnved with 
succours; but Soto, full of the bitterness of wounded 
hope and pride, refused to avail himself of this last 
chance of escape Obstinately nourishing his illu- 
sions, he adva iced mto the Checkasaw country, and 
there wintereu. A hundred of Ins band had already 
perished by war or sickness. After another terrible 
encounter with the Indians, who set on fire the 
village and bummed some of the Spaniards and 
their horses, and the remainder of ther clothing, 
Soto, infatuated, led his half-naked followers still 
further into the heart of the western wilds 

At length, after travellmg seven days through a 
desert of marshes and thick woods, the people weak 
and weary for want of food, and thew horses miserably 
reduced, they approached the banks of the mighty 
Mississippi, roling through a solitude never belore 
visited by the foot of the while man. The Cacique of 
the country artfully sent a deputation to Soto, to im- 
form him that they had Jong ago been informed by 
their forefathers that a white people should subdue 
them, and promismg he should come and pay lus 
obeisances to the Spaniard Soto encamped a short 
distance from the nver, obtamed a supply of muze, 
and began to prepare barges for its passage It spread 
out before them with its wild expanse of turbid waters, 
of great depth and of powerful current, bringing down 
continually trunks of trees, torn from the tangled 
forests that overhang its banks. “* So broad was at,” 
(almost half a league,) “that,” says the clroneler, “if 
any one stood stall on the other side, it could not be dis- 
cerned whether he were a nan or no” The next day 
they were astonished by a splendid and romantic spcec- 
tacle. A fleet of two hundred canoes bore down upon 
them, their bows and arrows painted, and with great 
plumes of white and many-coloured feathers, having 
shields to defend the rowers on both sides, and the 
Indian warnors standing from head to stem, with 
ther bows and arrows im their hands. The canoer 
which carried the Cacique had a tilt over the stern, 
aud so also had the barks of the principal lodiuns 
From under the tilt where the chief sat, he governed 
and commanded the others, all jomed together, and 
came within a stone’s cast of the shore From thence 
the Cacique said to the Governor, who walked along 
the river’s side with those that waited on him, “that 
he was come thither to visit, honour, and obey him, 
because he knew he was the greatest and mightiest 
lord upon the earth, therefore he would see what he 
would command him to do.”’ Soto yielded him thanks, 
and requested him to come on shore, that they might 
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the better communicate together. Returning no 
answer to that point, the Cacique sent him three 
canoes, full of fish and loaves, made of the substance 
of prunes, hke unto bricks. And after Soto had re- 
ceived all, he thanked him, and prayed lim again to 
come on shore. The Spaniards had been trained to 
mistrust, and, believing that the Cacique’s purpose 
was “to see if with dissimulation he might do some 
hurt—since, when they saw that the Governor and his 
men were mm read'ness, they began to go from the 
shore—with a great cry the crossbowmen, which 
were prepared, shot at them, and slew five or six of 
them. The Indians retired with great order, none 
leaving his oar, though the next to him were slain, 
and shielding themselves, they retired further up the 
river.” 

The Spaniards were filled with admiration at their 
canoes, “‘ which were very pleasant to behold, for they 
were very great and well made, and had their tilts, 
plumes, paveses, and flags, and with the multitude 
of people in them, they seemed lke a faire arme of 
galhes.”” Thirty days of toil were consumed in the 
construction of four barges, and Soto prepared to pass 
the river Three of the barges, each bearing four horses 
with their riders, some crossbowmen and rowers, led by 
Guzman, one of the most resolute of the officers, de- 
termined to make sure the passage, or die But the 
Indians offered no opposition The swiftness of the 
stream obliged the bargemen to ascend a quarter of a 
league ngher up the banks, whence fallmg down with 
the current, they landed just opposite the camp. As 
soon as those that passed first had landed, the barges 
returned, and withm two hours after sunrise, the 
Governor, with his whole company, stood on the 
western bank of the Mississipp1. 

Soto now advanced into the great unexplored wil- 
derness of the west, among pathless morasses full of 
hostile Indians, who had watched his movements, and 
began to harass his march. The barges, which were 
compelled to keep close to the banks of the mver on 
accouut of the current, were attacked as soon as the 
horsemen were out of sight The progress of the 
Spaniards through the swamps and forests was slow 
and disheartenmg Sometimes they would pass the 
whole day im the morasscs up to their knees, and were 
too happy to find dry ground at evening, “lest they 
should wander up and down as forlorn men all night 
in the water” At length they came to the terntory 
of a powerful Cacique, who supphed their wants, 
and treated them with the reverence due to superior 
beings. Two blind men were brought forward, and 
the Cacique, “‘ seemg that” the Governor “was The 
Child of the Sun, and a great lord,” besought him to 
restore their sight; winch request was earnestly 
seconded by the sufferers themselves Soto rephed, 
that, ‘in the high heavens was He who had power 
to give them health, and that this Lord made the 
heavens and the earth, and man, and suffeicd upon 
the cross to save maukind, and rose, and ascended 
mto heaven to help all that call upon him.” He then 
commanded the Cacique to erect a lofty cross, to wor- 


ship it, and to call upon Him alone who had suffered 
for them. As he advanced, the Indians were still 
fnendly ; the Cacique of Pacaha gave Soto two of his 
sisters as his wives, and the half-naked Spaniards were 
now well clad in garments and mantles of skins and 
furs presented by the natives Soto had now lost 
250 men and 150 horses, nearly half his entire foice, 
and he desired to send to Cuba for reinforcements, 
still believing that the country described by Cabeca 
de Vaca was yet undiscovered At Auteamque, sup- 
posed to be on the Washita River, they passed the 
winter Here they lost thew mterpreter Ortiz, which 
reduced them to the greatest embarrassment 

The winter had not yet ceased, when Soto, im- 
patient to advance, left Auteamque, sometimes delayed 
by the snow for days, and up to the stirrup when 
trying to advance through the swamps To reach the 
sea was now the absorbing idea, but where it lay no one 
knew Soto eagerly mquted for it, the Cacique could 
give him no intelligence Miustrustmg his report, 
the Spamard sent out an exploring party, who, after 
wandering eight days in morasses and cave brakes, 
returned only to confirm the intelligence of the Indians 
The spirit of Soto began to give way,—his men were 
falling aiound him, — chagrm and disappoimtment 
threw him into a wasting fever, which 1apidly consumed 
his remammge stiength The hostility of the Indians 
added to the perils of his situation Before he took 
to his bed, he summoned the Cacique of Quigalte to 
come to him and do lim reverence as to the Cluld of 
the Sun, but the Indian replied, “If he would dry up 
the river, he would believe him,—that 1f the Spamards 
came m peace, he would receive them accordingly , 
and if in war, he would not shrink back one foot ” 
This answer provoked a party to punish the independ- 
ence of the Cacique, and a hoirid massacre of the 
Indian3 was the funeral obsequy of the expiring Soto 
Yet there 1s somethimg touching m the account of his 
last hours he was now, he said, about to give an 
account to God of his past hfe, desiring his followers 
to pray for him, and thankmg them with his last 
breath for the smmgular virtue, love, and loyalty they 
had displayed towards him JDevotedly, mdced, had 
his fellow-adventurers followed him for a long priiod 
of misery and discouragement; their loyalty had been 
put to the severest test, aud their somow at the Inss 
of so brave a commander was secretly relieved by the 
hope that Luys de Moscoso, whom he appomted his 
successor, would give over the disheartening enter- 
prise and return to Cuba Thus, on the 21st of May, 
1542, died “ the valdfous, virtuous, and valiant Captain 
Don Ferdmand de Soto,” (as the Portuguese Com 
pamion calls him,) “ whom fortune advanced as it useth 
to do others, that he night have the higher fall ” 

Luys de Moscoso determmed to conceal his death 
from the natives, for Soto had made them believe that 
the Christians were immortal, and that he had a super- 
natural knowledge of all that passed amung them. 
The corpse was at first mteried within the town, but 
as the Indians suspiciously regarded the spot where 
it lay, it was secretly exhumed, wrapped in mantles 
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fall of sand, and at midnight sunk in the middle of 
the river. ‘The discoverer of the Mississippi,” 
finely says Mr Bancroft, “slept beneath its waters : 
he had crossed a large portion of the continent in 
search of gold, and found nothmg so remarkable as 
his burial-place.” 

To reach New Spain was now the general desire, 
but the Spaniards knew not whether to embark on the 
mver or to trace its banks They were ignorant of its 
course, they might be hurned over cataracts or be led 
into a wrong direction, and there were more resources 
on shore. ‘There, too, they might yet realize some of 
the golden visions which had long tormented them 
Their resolution only added to the sum of their suffer- 
ings, the Indian guides misled them, tortured or 
torn by dogs, their fidelity to then Caciques was un- 
shaken After a long and weary wandcring as far 
as the skirts of the praimes, the Spantuds regained 
the Mississippi. Dussensions and sickness added to 
their distress, the fatal repoit of Cubeca de Vaca still 
haunted the minds of the more adventurous, but the 
majority determmed to build brigantmes and to pro- 
ceed by water, though fearing with reason lest it should 
happen to them as to Narvaez, who foundered at sea 
with his wretched barks A Genoese who understood 
ship-building was providentially among them “ with- 
out whom,” says the eye-witness, “they had never come 
out of that country.” With the perseverance of men 
whose hfe was on a cast, they toiled till they had com- 
pleted seven crazy bngantines, with which (harassed 
by tne Indians on the way) they descended the Mus- 
sissippi to the Gulf, and creepmg cautiously around 
the coast, the forlorn remnant of Soto’s gallant com- 
pany, after losing one of their vessels mm a storm, at 
length arrived m the mver of Panuco, from whence 
they repaired to Mexico. 

Three centuries have elapsed since these events 
tooh place, and mghty changes have taken place in 
the valley of the Mississippi! The red races which 
then wandered at will over its tangled forests and 
boundless prairies have faded gradually away, as the 
white have advanced, pushing the outposts of their 
settlements even to the confines of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, soon to be jomed to those of the gold regions 
of Cahforma. This vast country 1s rapidly filling 
up, and forming one compact and stupendous con- 
federation There 1s just now a mingling of the 
past and present the red men still lmger upon the 
soil, and traces of their manners, and customs, and 
superstations, still survive, sides by side with the 
evidences of an advancing civilization,—a state of 
things upon which the imagination loves to dwell, and 
which it 1s particularly interesting to realize. This 
we are enabled to do by the assistance of the remark- 
able panorama of Mr Banvaid Asa work of art it 
has no pretensions; but there is something in this 
total absence of conventional composition, studied 
effect, and technical execution, which in the long run 
produces upon the mind a closer impression of reality 
than if the art had been more apparent, while the 
alow and gradual movement, and the continuous suc- 
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cession of scene after scene, produccs a sensation 
very much akin to that of actual travelling. 

The panorama commences at New Orleans, the 
capital of this immense region. We are here a 
hundred miles above the embouchure of the river, 
which flows through a continuous swamp, 





“a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of stecl, extended in every 
direction. 

Over the head the towering and tencbrous boughs of 
the cypress, 

That, in a dusky arch, and trailang masses, in mid-air 

Waved, like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 
cathedrals 

Deathhke the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by 
the herons, 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at 
sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac 
Jaughter ” 


The breadth of the river 1s here less than a mile, 
but its depth prodigious; and this mghty body of 
water is distinguishable for some hours’ sail from 
the mouth. New Orleans was founded by French 
settlers, and the city still retams traces of their 
architecture and manners, though the preponderating 
character is Amemcan Commerce alone, says Mackay 
in his recent and excellent work, could call forth and 
sustain a vast emporium on the sedgy delta of the 
Mossissippi. Durmg the winter floods the nver is 
often three feet above the level of the city, and from 
the shore the steamers appear as if sailing in the aur. 
New Orleans 1s therefore badly dramed, as Lake 
Pontchartrain, on the other sidc, four miles distant, 1s 
only a few fect lower than the city The missma 
from the swamps is so deadly in summer, that the 
calculating Yankees of the north find it a good specu- 
lation to shape the packmg-cases of their merchandise 
as cofiins The moral atmosphere 13 equally per 
uicious <As “perils commonly look to be paid in 
pleasures,” the dissoluteness of New Orleans 1s pro- 
verbial Here mingle together the wild blood of the 
west and the hot blood of the south, the howte-knife 
and stile(to are im almost cverybody’s hand, though 
it 1s to be hoped that with the growth of a sounder 
public opmuion, and a firmer executive, this spec.cs of 
chivalry” will gradually become out of date. 

The domes and houses of the city appear above 
a forest of the tall ships that carry its cotton to 
England and France, and a most curious variety 
of craft, many of which preceded the mtroduction of 
steam Here is to be seen the “ Kentucky flat,” or 
ark, sometimes a hundred feet in length, whose live 
stock is so nuscellaneous, that, like that of Noah, it 
night almost repeople a drowned world. ‘Then there 
are the innumerable boats bearmg down the agricul- 
tural or manufacturing produce of the back country, 
sometimes lashed together, and covering whole acres, 
hke a town moving off bodily om its travels. Next 
come an entire fleet of those two-decked steamors, 
literally floating palaces, provided with luxurious fare 
and accommodation, and carrymwg hundreds of pas- 
sengers into the wildest parts of the interior, per- 
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forming in a few days what it formerly required 
weeks to aoopmplish. Leaving the crowded city 
behind ua, we ascend the turbid river, the inroads of 
which upon the land below its level are prevented by 
an embankment called the levée. Behind this appear 
the rich plantations of sugar, extending back some 
two miles from the river, till bounded by the swampy 
forest. The elegant villas of the planters are en- 
veloped in all the luxuriance of a tropical vegetation ; 
and the air is laden with dehcious odours of the 
orange and jasmine But the curse of slavery is 
upon the land. We see the negroes toiling under 
the eye of the taskmaster, amidst the rich plantations 
that Ime the banks of the nver. A beautiful feature 
here and there is a projecting platform commanding 
the stream, and shaded with the heavy foliage of the 
south. Descendants of the old French colonists are 
seen accusting each other with all the character- 
istic politeness of thew race. Thus we glide on for 
tiles and miles, passing wide reaches and still 
bayous, with here and there a church, or a planter’s 
house, and its never-failing accompamment of slave- 
hovels An old tree scathed by fire 1s a fearful 
memorial of criminal revenge and stall more atrocious 
retribution, speaking volumes for the hornble influ- 
ences of slavery upon the mid of master and serf 
Here three negro murderers, one of whom had killed 
his mistress and her two daughters, were tied up and 
burxed altve by the white population. As we gra- 
dually emerge from the levels, appear bold “ bluffs,” 
or cliffs, upon which the early settlers planted then 
infant towns, which have now grown up into con- 
siderable cities; such as Baton Rouge, the seat of 
the government of Louisiana; Natchez, formerly the 
chief seat of the Natchez tmbe, and Vicksburg; 
with their white houses, and steamers, and crowds of 
flat boats. At Natchez the difference im the height of 
the river between winter and summer is sometimes 
aa much as fifty-five feet. 

Again we seem to plunge into the forest, and 
woody islands stud the solitary reaches of the river 
The vegetation is strange to our European eyes 
Immense festoons of Spanish moss tral from the 
boughs of the daik cypress; the bear houses lumself 
in the hollow of its trunk, while the alligator 1s seen 
basking in the morass, or floating past on some tree 
that has been undernuned by the current The lofty cot- 
ton wood, the fan-like palmetto, the umpenetrable cane- 
brake, are matted together, formmg a tangled maze of 
the rankest verdure, which breeds whole legions of 
noxious reptiles and bloodthirsty mosquitos. Here 1s a 
perfect picture of tlie scenery of this part of the nver, 
from Longfellow :-— 


“Onwards o'er sunken sands, through a wilderness 
sombre with fores 
Day after day they glided adown thd turbulent river; 
Night after aight, by their blazing fires, encamped on. 


its borders, 

Now through rushing chates, among green islands, 
where plume-like 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept 


with the current, 
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Thon eme: into broad lagoons, where silvery sandbsars 
Lay in rab reece and along the wimpling waves of 


their margin, 
Shining with ae plumes, large flocks of 
w 
Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the 
river, 
Shaded by Chira trees, in the midst of luxuriant 


Stood the’ Kotees of planters, with negro-cabins ana 
dove-cota.” 

Passing “Memphis,” we reach Plumb Point, 
where, from the frequent and sudden changes in the 
channel, many a vessel has been lost; and here the 
captain of a notorious band of pirates lay m wait for 
passing travellers, as his kmghtiy prototypes of the 
Rhine and the Danube beset the difficult passes of 
those rivers in the “good old times” of robbery and 
romance. ‘I'he artist himself had a narrow escape of 
his hfe, his boat being attacked, and the balls whisz- 
zing about his ears Here we get among a maze 
of those singular islands which are occasioned by the 
tiver’s taking a new ebannel, and leavmg a sandbar, 
upon which 1s dritted down alluvial sol, m which a 
rank vegetation soon springs up; the old forsaken 
channel forming a sort of lake, the favourite haunt of 
alhgators and of myriads of aquatic fowl. Amidst 
these islands 1s seen by moonlight a magnificent 
steamer takmg in wood; her rows of windows are all 
blazing with lights like some fairy palace, the sound 
of merrment rises from her decks ; strangely contrast- 
ing with the silence and solitude of the primeval 
scenery around. We have, besides, brought before us, 
as the picture rolls on, all the before mentioned vari- 
eties of the river craft Here the navigation is full of 
dangers, especially from snags and sawyers,—huge 
trees, which, embedded in the shuftimg shoals, and 
presenting their sharp pomts towards the prows of 
ascending vessels, often penetrate and smk them. 
One unfortunate vessel is seen m this predicament. 

Soon after “‘ Memphis,” we naturally enough arrive 
at “‘ Cairo,” a little below the influx of the Ohio, the 
Belle Riviere of the French, and one of the most 
important tributaries of the Mussissippi. From its 
important position, and the railroads and canals 
which are to centre here, Cairo will become one of 
the most flourishing cities m America. Contmumg 
to ascend, we reach at length the mflux of the 
mighty Missoun, which, as being longer in its course, 
and bnnging down a greater volume of water, 1s 
justly regarded as bemg the parent stream Nothing 
1s more remarkable, indeed, than the charaeter which 
its influx stamps upon the appearance of the river 
Above this pomt the waters of the Mississippi are as 
clear, and its current as tranquil, as below they 
become turbid and violent, full of foaming whirls and 
boiling eddies, which show the immense depth and 
resistless power of the flood. We are now 1,300 
miles above the sea, and rapidly advancmg towards 
the outposts of civilization. The red man begins to 
appear upon the banks of the river, from which he is 
not yet dmven into the farther depths of the wilder- 
ness. The bark-covered tents of the Shawnee Indians 
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are pitched upon the shore; the feathered warriors 
recline indolently upon the grassy brink, while their 
squaws prepare their repast. 

Numerous mounds and ranges of walls, all of earth, 
resembling the fortifications of ancient cities, are 
found throughout the valley of the Mississippi and its 
tnbutares ; but it is doubtful whether these are not 
the fantastic workings of geological formation rather 
than of the hand of man. The aborigines have at 
least availed themselves of these natural strongholds 
as forts and burial places; their bones are often dis- 
interred, with rude ornaments of clay or copper. But, 
fertile as are Mexico and Central America in monu- 
mental memorials of a high degree of civilization, the 
antiquities of the Mississippi give traces alone of the 
migrations of unknown and barbarous tribes 

As we approach St Louis, the name of “ Bloody 
Tsland,” famous for its duels, indicates the half- 
civilized state of society in a new-formed state, where 
every man depends upon his own right-hand, and the 
bowie knife and the nfle are the arbiters of every 
trifling dispute St Louis, founded by the French, 
is the last city before we plunge into the joundless 
wilderness, and 1t bears the character of a place on the 
frontiers of barbarism and civilization. Here meet 
and mingle together the hardy trapper or hunter— 
restless emigrants from the older states of the Union, 
pushing into the boundless west—men of broken 
character and fortunes—dissolute and daring adven- 
turers, who are flymg from the pursuit of justice, or 
seeking for the opening of a new career. The scenes 
that now expand upon us as we continue to ascend the 
Missouri, are strange and gorgeous in the extreme 
Rocks of every fantastic shape and colour, vivid as 
the cliffs of Petra,—foliage of every hue, from the 
palest yellow to the most vivid crimson,—adorn the 
banks of the river, upon the broad still bosom of 
which the sohtary canoe of the Indian 1s the only 
moving object, himself the only denizen of his native 
deserts We now feel ourselves m the wilds of the 
far West, and begin to breathe the free air of the 
boundless wilderness. Scene after scene of Indian 
hfe opens before us Here is the deserted village of 
the extinct tmbe of the Mandans, and there an 
aboriginal cemetery These pictures, as given by Mr. 
Banvard, are wildly impressive—mournfully poetical 
This isthe region sofinely described in “ Evangeline .”— 


* Far in the West there lies a desert land, where the 
mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous 
summits, 
Down from their desolate, deep ravines, where the 
gorge, like a gateway, 
Opens » passage rude to the whecls of the emigrant’s 
wagyon, 
Westward the Oregon flows, and the Walleway, and 
Owhyhee. 
Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river 
mountains, 
Throv - = Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the 
e a; 
And to the South, from Fountaine-qui-bout and the 
Spanish Sierras, 


Fretted with sands and ind 
of ue ducer rocks, and swept by the win 


Mem bertess torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to 


© ocean, 
Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 
vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 
beautifal prairies, 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and 
sunshine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas 
Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk and 
the roe-buck , 
Over Aho wander the wolves, and herds of riderless 
orses ; 
Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 
with travel, 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s 
children, 
Staininy the desert with blood, and above their 
ternble war-trails 
Circles and sauls aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 
puke the inpianente soul of a chicftain slaughtered in 
attle 
By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 
Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these 
savage marauders; 
Here and there rise groves from the margins of swift 
running rivets ; 
And ans grim taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the 
esert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roote by 
the brook side, 
And overall 1s the aky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 
Like the protecting band of God inverted above them.” 


This singular region, where we leave the river for 
a while, is the finest portion of the whole panorama, 
and 1s conceived with a feeling of the highest gran- 
deur The distant prairie has caught fire; the flames 
are seen careering wildly over its dark and waste sur- 
face of reeds and grass, reddening the whole heavens, 
and rolling before them immense clouds of sinoke. 
We can enter into the feeling of terror which must 
overcome the wanderer who finds himself unsheltered 
in the path of devastation. As the clouds roll off, the 


fresh vivid grass expands in verdant wave upon wave, — 


as far as eye can reach, black herds of buffaloes are 
seen rushing madly over the boundless expanse, with 
the Indians in chase Next follows an encampment of 
the Sioux, dancing their war-dance; and thus we 
shortly return again to the banks of the Missouri. 
The concluding scene is perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary of all, 1t resembles the abode of an antedilu- 
vian race; a city of domes, towering stupendously 
one above another from the bnnk of the river 
They are the work of the winter rains, which have 
washed away the upper soil of the mauy-coloured 
chffs, and gradually moulded them into this singular 
shape Here the panorama terminates, and :magimation 
is left to fill up the waste region extending to the 
Rocky Mountains, amidst the ravines of which the 
mighty river bas its origin,—a region which will 
probably ever be the haun: of bands of half-predatory 
savages, driven backward by the advance of civilization, 
and finding a last stronghold in the remotest fastnesses 


_ of the wilderness. 
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We strongly counsel any of our readers who may 
not have seen this curious panorama, by no means to 
miss the opportunity of doing so. It is the next best 
thing to actual travelling; it opens to us a new page 
of nature, and acquaints us with the singular charac- 
teristics of a half-wild, half-civilized country , where 
what Miss Martineau calls the wonderful process of 
“ world making,” both physical and moral, 1s visibly 
going on before one’s eyes. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL;'! 
OR, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRANK FAIRLEGH.” 





Carter XI. 
TOM BRACY MEETS HIS MATCH. 


Tue position in which we left Lewis and his 
friends at the conclusion of the precedmg chapter was 
decidedly more peculiar than pleasant, and would 
afford no bad illustration of the American expression 
** a pretty tall fix.” Bracy, the fertile in expedients, 
was the first to hazard a suggestion, which he did by 
whispering to Frere, “ You had better be taken sud- 
denly ill; I shall say you have had too much tongue, 
(if you have not, I bave,) and that it has disagreed 
with you.” 

* Wait a bit,” returned Frere, “‘ you have seen the 
real Prince, haven’t you °” 

Bracy nodded in assent, and Frere contmued, 
“ He’s something like me, is he not P” 

“ Better looking,” was the uncomplimentary re- 
joinder. 

* Well, never mind that,” resumed Frere, “I don’t 
set up for a beauty, but if I am sufficiently like to 
pass for him, I might contrive to humbug the fellow 
for a few minutes, and then we could manage to slip 
away quietly without any shindy at all” 

* You can try it on, if you choose, but he is safe 
to find you out unless he is a perfect fool, and 
that is too great a mercy to hope for,” returned 
Bracy dejectedly. “If the worst comes to the worst, 
pretend to pick a quarrel with him, draw your carving 
knife, and make a poke at lim, then Arundel and I 
will bundle him out of the room bodily, and swear we 
are doing it to save his hfe. I cansee nothing else for 
it, for there go the women, and, by Jove, here’s the 
learned Pundit himself! Oh! isn’t he pretty to look 
at? Why, he is a fac-simile of the picture in the old 
editions of Gay’s Fables, of the ‘Monkey who had 
seen the World.’” 

While this dialogue was proceeding, Lady Lombard, 
having gathered the ladies under her wing, had 
marched them off to the drawing room, Miss Peyton 
finding an opportunity as she passed Lewis to say, 
in German, “Tell your Prince that when I sell myself 
I shall want a great deal more than 500/” 


(1) Continued from p. 36. 
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“In fact, that your value is quite inestimable,” 
returned Lewis. 

* Exactly so,” was the reply. ‘I am glad you have 
sufficient penetration to have found it out already.” 

The description given by Bracy of the Doctor’s 
outward man was by no means mapt. His hair and 
whiskers were grey, and, still adhering to the fashions 
of his younger days, he wore powder and a pig-tail. 
His dress consisted of a black single-breasted coat with 
a stand-up collar, knee breeches, and silk stockings ; 
a profusion of shirt inl rushed umpetuously out of the 
front of his waistcoat, a stiff white neckcloth appeared 
thoroughly to deserve the appellation of “choker” 
which Bracy applied to it, while ashirt-collar starched 
to a pitch of savage harshness, mvaded the region of 
his cheeks to an extent which rendered the tract of 
country lying between the ears and the corners of the 
mouth a complete ferra encoguita. Constant study of 
the Eastern lieroglyphics had probably made his 
wearing spectacles a matter of necessity; at all 
events a huge pair in a broad tortoiseshell setting 
garnished his nose, which, truth compels us to confess, 
was mepe than slightly red, in which particular it 
afforded a decided contrast to his general complexion, 
which was, we say 1t distinctly and without com- 
promise, yellow. 

To this gentleman, who entered with a hasty step, 
and glanced round him with a quick, abrupt, ard 
rather startlnmg manner, did Bracy address limself 
with much empressement. 

“* My dear sir, this 1s most fortunate, the Prince is 
quite delighted at the rencontre, but you must expect 
to find his Highness greatly altered. The cares of 
hfe, my dear sir, the anxieties attendmg—ah! T see 
you are impatient; I won’t detain you, but 1 wished 
to warn you that if you should perceive any great 
change mm his appearance, you must not be surprised, 
and above all be careful uot to show it by your 
manner ; you have no idea how sensitive he is on the 
point, quite morbidly so, really Don’t let me detain 
you-——how well you are looking '” 

A good deal of pantomimic action had accompamed 
the delivery of this speech, the Doctor bemg engaged 
in making vain and futile attempts to get past his 
persecutor, who on his part continued, with an 
affectation of the deepest respect, constantly, and with 
the utmost perseverance, to frustrate them The 
concluding words of his address, however, elicited the 
following rejoinder, spoken m a quick cross man- 
ner — 

“ You have the advantage of me, sir, for I do not 
remember ever setting eyes on you before in my life. 
I never forget a face I have once seen.” 

*€ Confound his memory!” thought Bracy, “‘ Frere 
won’t have a chance with him ,” he only said, however, 
“You are mght, Doctor; the fact of your looking 
well is so self-evident, that I ventured to remark it, 
without having any previous data to go upon—but 
here is his Highness,” and as he spoke, he at length 
moved on one side, and allowed the man of learmng 
to pass. , 
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Frere coming forward at the same minute, Bracy 
whispered, while the Doctor bent in a low salaam, 

“IT have bothered his brams sweetly for lim, so 
that he hardly knows whether he’s standing on his 
head or his heels; so now you must take care of 
yourself, and joy go with you” 

Frere, thus apostrophized, returned the Doctor’s 
salute with much cordiality, and Bracy, feigning some 
excuse, lef them to entertain each other, having 
before his eyes a wholesome dread of the new comer’s 
addressing him in Persian, and thereby discovering 
his deplorable ignorance of that mtercsting language. 

Time, which does not stand still for Princes any 
more than for private individuals, passed on with its 
usual rapidity. Most of the gentlemen having eaten 
as much, and drank probably (looking at it m a 
medical point of view) more than was good for them, 
had reyomed the ladies, and it became evident to 
Bracy that a crisis in his evening’s amuscment was 
approaching. On his return to the drawing-room, he 
must of course resume his duties as interpreter, and 
this mconvenient Persian professor would imevitably 
discover the imposture This was the more provoking 
as Frere’s likeness to the Prince must evidently have 
been much stronger than he had imagined, and his 
acquamtance with the rules of Persian etiquette morc 
extensive than he had believed possible, for the Doctor 
continued to converse with the utmost gravity, and 
appeared to believe m him implicitly. While he was 
still pondermg the matter in his anxious mind, the 
few last remamig guests conveyed themselves away, 
and the Prnce and his party were left to dispute 
possession of the supper-room with empty champagne 
bottles, and half tipsy waiters. Frerc, when he 
perceived this to be the case, beckoned Bracy to 
approach, and as soon as he was within eaishot, 
whispered, 

*] have humbugged the old fellow beautifully on 
the score of our Persian recollections, but he has just 
been questioning me about you,—where you acquired 
your knowledge of the language, whcther you have 
been much im the East, how I became acquamted 
with you, and all the rest of it. I put him off with 
hes as long as I could, but 1t would not do, and as a 
last resource, I have been obliged to refer him to 
you.” 

“The deuce you have!” was the reply; “ that 1s 
pleasant He’ll be jabbermg his confounded lingo, and 
I shall not understand a word he says to me, besides, 
my jargon won’t go down with lim, you know I tell 
you what, I shall be off, and you must say up stairs, 
(he can interpret for you,) that I have been sent for 
by the prime mimster at a minute’s notice, @ la De 
Grandeville.” 

“Tis too late,” replied Frere; and at the same 
instant the Doctor seized Bracy by the button, and in 
a stern and impressive manner asked some apparently 
searching question in Persian. Few men had enjoyed 
the dehght of seemg Tom Bracy in the unenviable 
frame of mind expressed by the nautical term “ taken 
aback,” but of that favoured few were the by-standers 
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on the present occasion, never was an unhappy indi- 
vidual more thoroughly and completely at a loss; 
and it must be confessed the situation was an embar- 
rassing one To be addressed by an elderly stranger 
mm an unintelligible language, in which yon are 
expected to reply, while at the same time you are 
painfully conscious that your incapacity to do so, or 
even (not understanding the question) to give an 
appropnate reply in your native tongue, will lead to 
a discovery you are most anxious to avert, 1s an un- 
deniably awkward position m which to be placed. 
That Bracy found 1t so was most evident, for he 
fidgeted, stammered, glanced appealingly towards 
Frere for aid, and at last was obliged, between 
annoyance and an intense appreciation of the absurdity 
of his situation, to get up a fictitious cough, which, 
irritating the membrane of the nose, produced a most 
violent genuine sneeze. From the effects of this con- 
vulsion of nature he was relieved by a violent slap 
on the back, while at the same moment the tones 
of a familiar voice exclaimed in his ear, 

“ Sold, by all that's glorious' Bracy, my boy, how 
do you find yourself?” and on looking up, he recog- 
nised in the laughing face of the Addiscombe doctor, 
now divested of its spectacles, the well-known features 
of Charley Leicester. 

«© Yes, laugh away,” growled the victimised prac- 
tical joker ; “it’s all very funny, I dare say, but one 
thmg I’ll swear m any court of justice, which 18, 
that you have been talking real Persian, at Icast if 
what Frere jabbers 1s real Persian ” 

“Of course I have,’’ returned Leicester, still in 
convulsions ‘When Frere and I planned this 
dodge, we knew what a wide-awake gentleman we 
had to deal with, and took our measures accordingly 
I Icarned four Persian sentences by heart from lus 
dictation, and pretty good use 1 have made of them 
too, I think ”’ 

“It was not a bad idea, really,” observed Bracy, 
who having got over his annoyance at the first sense 
of defeat, mstantly recovered his good humour 
* Flow well you are made up! I did not recognise you 
onc bit, till you pulled off the barnacles.” 

“Yes, I got little Stevens, who does the light comic 
busimess at one of the minors, to provide the apparel, 
and come and dress me—I hope you admire my com- 
plexion; he laid on the red and yellow most un- 
sparingly.” 

“He has done it vastly well,” returned Bracy. 
“T shall cultivate that small man; he may be ex- 
treinely useful to me on an ocd&sion.”’ 

“Now we ought to be gomg up stairs,” interrupted 
Frere; “these waiter-fellows are beginning to stare 
at us suspiciously too. I say, Bracy, cut it short man ; 
we have had all the fun now, and I’m getting tired of 
the thing ” 

** Ya, Mcinheer,” rejoined Bracy aloud, adding in a 
lower tone, “ The slaveys will swallow that or any 
thing else for Persian; they are all more or less 
drunk, by the fishy expression of their optics.”’ 

Laura Peyton was astom»hed somewhat later in 
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the evening by the Addiscombe professor leaning 
over the back of the sofa on which she was seated, 
and asking whether she had enjoyed her last valse at 
Almack’s the evening before last. 

“Surely, you can feel no particular interest about 
such a frivolous and unintellectual matter, sir,’’ was 
her reply. 

**T was about to follow up the inquiry by asking 
whether your partner made himself agreeable.” 

“To which I shall reply after the Insh fashion, by 
asking what it can possibly concern you to know, 
sir pp 

** Merely because I have the honour of the gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance.” 

“That in fact you are one of those uncommon 
characters who know themselves,” returned Laura, 
with an arch smile; “is not that what you wish to 
impress upon me, Mr. Leicester °” 

Charley laughed, then continued in a lower tone, “I 
saw you knew me. Did your own acuteness lead to 
the discovery, or are there traitors among us?” 

“Your friend Mr Arundel’s expressive features 
let me mto the secret of his acquaintance with the 
English language, before we went down to supper; 
but I entered into a contract not to betray the plot, if 
he would tell me all I wish to know about it, so the 
moment he came up, I made him inform me who you 
were. Whata gentlemanly, agreeable person he 1s!” 

As she said tlus, a slight shade passed across 
Leicester’s good-natured countenance, and he replied, 
more quickly than was his wont, 

‘*T had fancied Miss Peyton superior to the common 
feminine weakness of being caught by the last new 
face.” 

“ What a thoroughly man-like speech,” returned the 
young lady. “Did I say anything about his appearance, 
sir? Do you suppose we poor women are s9 utterly 
silly that we can appreciate nothing but a handsome 
face? Your professor’s disguise has imbued you with 
the Turkish belief that women have no souls ” 

“No one fortunate enough to be acquainted with 
Miss Peyton would contmue long in such a heresy,” 
replied Leicester, with the air of a man who thinks he 
is saying a good thing 

“Yes, I knew you would make some such reply,” 
returned Laura. ‘You first show your real opinion 
of women by libelling the whole sex, and then try to 
get out of the scrape, by msulting my understanding 
with a personal compliment. Wait,” she continued, 
seeing he was about to defend himself, “you must 
not talk to me any mote now, or you will excite Lady 
Lombard’s suspicions, and betray the whole conspiracy 
Go away, and send my new friend Mr. Arundel Hassan 
Beg here ; Lady Lombard committed him to my charge, 
and I want to cultivate him.” 

Leicester tried to assume a languishing look, which 
he was in the habit of practising upon young ladies 
with great success, but becoming suddenly conscious 
of the wig and spectacles, and gathering from Laura’s 
silvery laugh, that such adjuncts to an interesting 


expression of countenance were incongruous, ‘not to 


say absurd, he joined in her merriment, then added, 
“Yon are in a very wicked mood to-night, Miss 
Peyton ; but I suppose I must e’en do as you bid me, 
and reserve my revenge till some more fitting oppor- 
tunity,” then, mixing with the crowd, he sought out 
Lewis, and delivered the young lady’s message to him, 
adding in his usual drawling tone, “ You have made a 
what-do-ye-call-it—an impression in that quarter. 
Women always run after the last new face.’ 

You are right,” returned Lewis, with a degree of 
energy which startled his hstless companion, “and 
those men are wisest who know them for the toys 
they are, and avoid them.” 

Leicester gazed after his retreating figure in as- 
tonishment, then murmured to himself, “ What’s in 
the wind now, I wonder; is the good youth trying to 
keep up the Asiatic character, or suddenly turned 
woman-hater ? Confound that httle Peyton girl, how 
sharp she was to-night !” 

“How very well Mr. Leicester is disguised,” 
observed Laura Peyton to Lewis, after they had con- 
versed in German for some minutes on general subjects. 

Yes,” rephed Lewis, “though I can’t say his 
appearance 1s 1mproved by the alteration.” 

‘* A fact of which he 1s fully aware,” returned Laura 
smiling 

A pause ensued, which was terminated by Laura’s 
asking abruptly, “Do gentlemen lke Mr Leicester P” 

‘Really I have not sufficient knowledge of facts to 
inform you, but I should say he 1s a very popular 
man 33 

** Popular man! I hate that phrase,” returned his 
companion pettishly , “1t1s almost as bad as descnbmg 
any one as a man about town, which always gives me 
the idea of a creature that wears a pea-jacket, lives at 
a club, boards on cigars, talks slang, carries a betimg- 
book, and never has its hair cut—can’t you tell mc 
what you think of Mr Leicester yourself ?” 

“Well, I think lim gentlemanly, good-naturea, 
agreeable up to a certain point, cleverish—” 

“Yes, that will do; I quite understand. I don’t 
think you do him justice—he has a kind heart, and 
more good sense than you are disposed to give him 
credit for. You should not form such hasty judgments 
of people; a want of charity I perceive is one of your 
faults And now I must wish you good mght, I hear 
my kind old chaperone anxiously bleating after me mm 
the distance.” 

So saying she arose, and hastened to put herself 
under the protection of “a fine old Enghsh gentle- 
woman,” who with a hooked nose, red gown, and green 
scarf, looked like some new and fearful vanety of the 
genus Parroquet At the same time, Bracy summoned 
Lewis to jom the Prince, who was about to depart, 
which, after Lady Lombard had in an enthusiasm of 
gratitude uttered a whole sentence in the largest 
capitals, he was allowed to do. 

Leicester accompanied them, tearing himself away 
from Professor Malchapeau, who had singled him out 


, as a brother savan, and commenced raconte-ing to 


him his affecting history, thereby leaving that shaggy 
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little child of misfortane to lament to his sympa- 
thizing hostess the melancholy fact that “ Zie Professor 
Addiseombe had cut his little tale off short, and 
trans himselfs avay in von great despatch.” 

*Twere long to tell the jokes that were made, the new 
and additional matter brought to light, as each of the 
quartette, gssembled round a second edition of supper 
m Bracy’s rooms, detailed mm turn his own personal 
experiences of the evening’s comicalities—the cigars 
that were smoked, or the amount of sherry cobbler 
that was imbibed . suffice it to say, that a certain 
lyrical declaration that they would not “go home til! 
morning,” to which, during their symposium, they 
had comnutted themselves, was veufied when, on 
issuing out into the street, the cold grey light of early 
dawn threw its pale tint over their wearied faces, and 
struggled with sickly-looking gas lamps for the honour 
of illuminating the thoroughfares of the sleeping city 

Leicester’s cab, with his mght-horse,—a useful 
animal, which, without a leg to stand upon, possessed 
the speed of the wind, and, having every defect horse- 
flesh 1s heir to, enjoyed a constitution which throve 
on exposure and want of sleep, as other ot ganizations 
usually do on the exact opposites, was in waiting 
Into this vehicle Leicester, having made two bad shots 
at the step, rushed headlong, and drove off at an 
insane pace, and in a successiun of zigzags 

Frere and Lewis watched the cab, ill, having 
slightly assaulted an unoffending lamp-post, it flew 
round a corner and disappeared; then, having ex- 
changed a significant glance suggestive of sympathetic 
anticipations of a sombre character in regard to the 
safe arrival of their friend, they started at a brisk 
pace, which soon brought them to Frere’s respectable 
dwelling While the proprietor was searching in every 
pocket but the nght one for that terror of all feeble- 
minded elders, that pet abomination of all fathers of 
families, that latest invention of the enemy of mankind, 
—a latch-key, they were accosted by a lad of about 
fifteen, whose ragged clothes, bronzcd features, and 
Murillo-hke appearance, accorded well with lis sup- 
plication,—“ Per preta, Signor, denaro per un pover’ 
Italiano” : 

Frere looked at him attentively, then exclaimed— 
*T tell you what, boy, it won’t do; you’re no more an 
Italian than I am , you should not try to impose upon 
people.” 

The boy hung down his head, and then replied, 
doggedly, “It’s your own fault, you'll let an English 
boy starve in the streets before you ’ll give him a bit of 
bread, but you are charitable enough to them foreign 
blackguards.” 

““That’s not true,” replied Frere; ‘however, liar 
or not, you must be fed, I suppose, so if you choose 
to take a soup-ticket here’s one for you.” 

“No,” returned the boy, proudly, “ you have called 
me liar, and I won’t accept your miserable bounty ; 
I'd sooner starve first.” 


“As you please,” returned Frere, coolly pocketing ' 


the rejected ticket; “‘ now have the goodness to take 
pra off.—Come Lewis.” 
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“Tl join you immediately,” replied Lewis. 

“Mind you shut the door after you, then,” con- 
tinued Frere, “or we shall have that nice lad walking 
off with the silver spoons” So saying, he entered the 
house. 

Lewis waited fill his retreating footsteps were no 
longer audible, then, fixing his piercing glance upon 
the boy, he said, in an impressive voice, “ Answer me 
truly, and I will give you assistance. Where did you 
learn to speak Italian with so good an accent ?” 

“In Naples, sir!” 

“How did you get there P” 

*‘ T served on board a man-of-war ” 

* And how have you fallen into this state of 

+) 39 


The boy hesitated for a moment, but something led 
hm instinctively to feel that his confidence would not 
be abused, and he answered, “ When we got back to 
England, and the crew were paid off, I received 15%. 
I got into bad company, they tempted me to every 
thing that was wrong; my money was soon gone: 
I had no friends in London, and I wouldn’t have 
applied to them after going on as bad as I had been, if 
Thad. I sold my clothes to buy bread; and when I 
had nothing left, I begeed, and lately I’ve passed 
myself off as an Italian boy, because I found people 
more willing to give to me.” 

“ And do you like your present life ?” 

“No, I have to bear cold and hunger; and when 
people speak to me as Ae did just now it makes me 
feel wicked Some day it will drive me mad, and I 
shall injure somebody.” 

* What do you wish to do, then ?” 

“If I could get some decent clothes, I'd walk down 
to Portsmouth, and try and get afloat again.” 

“And what would 1t cost to provide them P” 

“1 could ng myself out for a pound.” 

Lewis paused for a moment, then added, quickly, 
* Boy, I am poor and proud, as you are, therefore I 
can feel for you Had I been exposed to temptation, 
friendless and untaught, I might have fallen as you 
have done You have learnt a bitter lesson, and may 
profit by 1t; it is in my power to afford you a chance 
of doing so” 

He drew a card from his pocket, and wrote upon it 
a few words in pencil, then, handing it to the boy, 
continued, “There is the direction to a friend of mine, 
the captain of a ship about to sail in a few days; 
show him my card, and tell him what you have toid 
me ‘There is a sovereign to provide your dress, and 
five shillings to save you from begging or stealing 
till you get to Portattouth ; and when next yon are 
tempted to sin remeshber its bitter fruits ” 

As he spoke he gave him the money. The hoy 
received it mechanically, fixed his bright eyes for a 
moment on the face of his benefactor, and then, 
utterly overcome by such unexpected kindness, burst 
into a flood of tears. As Lewis turned to depart, the 
first rays of the rising sun fell upon the tall, graceful 
figure of the young man, and the tattered garments 
and emaciated form of the boy 
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Far different was the scene when Lewis Arundel 
and the creature he was thus rescuing from mfamy 
met again upon the Rariroap or Lire. 


Cuarrern XII. 

IS CHIEFLY HORTICULTURAL, SHOWING THE EFFECTS 
PRODUCED BY TRAINING UPON A SWEET AND 
DELICATE ROSE. 

Rosz ARUNDEL sat at the open window of her hittle 

hed room, and gazed out into the night The scent 

of many flowers hung upon the loaded air, and the 
2alm stars looked down from Heaven, contrasting their 
impassive grandeur with the unrest of this weary 
world. The evenimg had been lovely, not a breath of 
wind was stirring, the long shadows that slept upon 
the smooth green sward, and afforded a dark back- 
ground on which the brilhant glow-worms shone hke 
diamonds on a@ funeral pall, were motionless; the 
silence, unbroken save when some heavy beetle or 
other strange insect of the mght winged its diowsy 
way across the casement, was almost oppressive 1n its 
stillness; it was a time and place for grave and 
earnest thought, a scene in which the full heart 1s 
conscious of its own sorrow And Rose, although 
she had too much good sense and right principle to 
allow herself to feel miserable, was far from happy 

The key to the immer life of every true-hearted woman 

must be sought in the affections ,—the only two people 

whom Rose had loved, as she was capable of loving, 
were her father and brother , for Mrs Arundel, though 
all her impulses were kind and amiable, did not 
possess sufficicnt depth of character to mmspire any 
very strong attachment. Between Captain Arundel] 
and his daughter had existed one of those rare 
affections which appear so nearly to satisfy the cravings 
of our spiritua]l natue, that lest this world should 
become toqo dear to us, they are blessmgs we aic 
seldom permitted long to enjoy Rose and her father 
were by nature much alike m disposition, and in 
forming her character, and educating and developing 
her mind, he had for some years found his chiet 
interest, while in her affection lay his only solace 
for the blighted hopes and rumed prospects of a hfe. 
vime 

Originally highly connected, Captain Arundel had 
incurred the displeasure of his family, by forming in 
the heat of youthful passion, and under peculiar 
circumstances, a marriage with the daughter of an 

English resident at Marseilles, by a foreign mother. 

Too proud to seck to conciliate Ins relations, Mr 

Arundel became a voluntary exile, entered imto the 

Austrian army, where he speedily rose to the rank of 

captain, and served with much distinction, till failing 

health induced him to resign his commission, and 
return to England for the sake of educating his 
clnidren. His heart was set on one object, namely, to 
bestow upon Ins son the education of an English 
gentleman, and for this purpo‘e he | ad availed himself 
of a very unusual talent for painting, as a means 
by which he might increase his slender income 
suffinently to meet the expenses of sending Lewis to 
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Westminster, and afterwards to a German university. 
The constant application thus rendered inevitable 
fostered the seeds of that most insidious of all al- 
ments, a heart-disease, and while still forming plans 
for the welfare of his family, an unwonted agitation 
induced a paroxysm of lis complamt, and ere Rose 
could realize the misfortune that threatened her, she 
was fatherless. 

Although stunned at first by the unexpected shock 
hers was not a mind to give way at such a moment, 
and to those who judge by the outward expression 
only, Mrs Arundel’s grief appeared much more in- 
tense than that of her daughter. But Rosc’s sorrow 
was not a mere transitory feeling, which a few weeks 
more or less might serve to dissipate; it had be- 
come part of her very nature, a thing too sacred to be 
hghtly brought to view, but enshrined in the sanctuary 
of he: pure heart it remained a cherished yet solemn 
recollection, which would shed its hallowing influence 
over the future of her young hfe And now, as she 
sat with her calm earnest eyes upturned to the glonous 
heaven above her, her thoughts wandered back to 
him she had so dearly loved, and she pondered the 
solemn questions which have ere now presented them- 
selves to many a mourning spint, and longed to 
penetrate the secrets of the grave, and learn things 
which death alone shall teach us Then she recalled 
conveisations she had held with him that was gone, on 
these very subjects, and remembered how he had saad, 
that the thmgs which God had not seen fit to reveal 
could ncither be needful noi expedient for us to know ; 
and that such speculations were in themselves danger- 
ous, masmuch as they tended to lead us to form 
theoies which, having no warrant in Scripture, might 
be at variance with truéh, and that it was better to 
wait patiently m humble faith,—that a time would come 
when we should no longer see through a glass darkly, 
and the hidden things of God should be made known 
unto us ‘Then her thoughts still pursuing the same 
train, led her to reflect how all her father’s aspirations, 
crushed and disappointed in the wreck of his own 
fo.tunes, had centred 1u his son, and the bitter tears 
which no personal privations or misfortunes could 
have forced fiom her, flowed down her cheeks as she 
reflected how these bright auticipations seemed doomed 
never to be realized 

Unselfish by nature, and tramed to habits of thought- 
fulness by witnessmg her father’s life of daily self- 
sacrifice, Rose had never been accustomed to mdulge 
on her own account in those day-dreams so common to 
the sanguine mind of youth. But the germs of that pride 
and ambition which were Lewis's besetting sins existed 
in a mmor degree mm Ruse’s disposition also, and found 
vent in a visionary curecr of greatness she had maked 
out for her brother, and for which his unusual mental 
powers and stnking appearance seemed eminently to 
quahfy him. In nourishing these visions her father had 
unconsciously assisted, when in moments of confidence 
he had imparted to her his hopes that Lewis would 
distinguish himself m whatever career of life he might 
select, and by bis success restore them all to that 
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position in society which by his own imprudence he 
had forfeited. What a bitter contrast did the reality 
now present! Rose had received that mornmg a 
letter from her brother, detaling his mterview with 
General Grant, and its results; and though, from a 
wish to spare her feelings, he had been more guarded 
m his expressions than on the occasion of his con- 
versation with Frere the preceding day, yet he did 
not attempt to disguise from her his repugnance to 
the arrangement, or the degradation to which his 
haughty spmit led him to consider he was submit- 
ting. 
** Poor Lewis !’? murmured Rose, ‘“‘I know so well 
what misery it will be to hm, the slights, the hourly 
petty annoyances which his proud sensitive nature will 
feel so keenly ,—and then, to waste his high talents, 
his energy of character and strength of will, on the 
drudgery of teaching, when they were certain to have 
led him to distinction if he had only had a fair field 
for their exercise—it would have broken dearest 
papa’s heart, when he had hoped so differently for 
him But of 42 had hved, this never would have been 
so; he often told me he had mfluential friends, and 
though he never would apply to them on his own 
account, he declared he would do so when Lewis 
should become old enough to enter mto hfe 1 
wonder who they were He never hked to talk on 
those subjects, and I was afiaid of paming him by 
inquiuing Iam glad there is a Miss Grant, I hope 
she may prove a nice girl, and will like Lewis, but of 
course she will—every one must do that. Oh! how 
I hope they will treat him kindly and generously—it 
will all depend upon that Poor fellow! with his 
impulsive disposition and quick scnse of wrong—his 
fiery temper too, how will he get on? And it 1s for 
our sakes he does all this, sacriticmg lis freedom and 
his hopes of winning himself a name ,—how good and 
noble it 1s of him!” 

She paused, and leaning her brow upon her Nitle 
white hand, sat buried in deep thought. At length 
she spoke again. 

‘¢ 1f'I could do any thing to carn money, and help, 
I should be so much happier Poor papa got a good 
deal lately for his pictures, but they were so clever 
Lewis can sketch beautifully, but my drawings are so 
tume. I wonder whether people would buy poetry 
I wish I knew whether my verses are good enough to 
induce any one to purchase them. Dearest papa 
praised those lines of mine which he accidentalls 
found one day. Of course he was a good judge, only 
perhaps he liked them because they were mune” 
And the tears rolled silently down her pale cheeks as 
memory brought before her the glance of bright and 
surprised approval, the warm yet judicious praise, 
the tender eriticism,—words, looks, and tones of love 
now lost to her for ever, which the accidental disco- 
very of her verses had drawn forth. With an aching 
heart she closed the casement, and, lighting a candle, 
proceeded to unlock a small wnting-desk, from whence 
she drew some manuscript verses, which ran as 
follows :— 
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THE PREACHER'S ADDRESS TO TIT £0UlL 


Weary soul, 
Why dost thou still disquiet 
Thyself with senseless riot, 
Taking thy fill and measure 
Of earthly pleasure ? 
The things that thon dost prize 
Are not realities ; 
All is but seeming. 
Waking, thou stall liest dreaming. 
That which before thino eye 
Now paseeth, or hath past, 
Ie nought but vanity— 
It cannot last. 
This evil world, be sure, 
Shall not endure. 
Art thou a-weary, Soul, and dost thou cry 
For rest? Wait, and thou soon shalt have 
That thou dost crave, 
For Dnarn ts reai—tho Grave no mockery. 


4 





THE SOUL’S REPLY. 


PreacueEn, too dark thy mood, 
God made this carth— 
At ita primeval birth 

“ God saw that 14 was good.” 

And if through Adam's sin 
Denth entered in, 

Hath not Christ died to save 
Me from the grave ? 

Repented sins for Eli sake are forgiven— 
There z2¢ a heaven 

For that this carth is no abiding-place, 
Shall we displace 

The flowers that God hath scattered on our path— 
The kindly hearth , 

The smile of love still brightening as we come, 
Making the desert, home; 

The seventh day of reat, the poor man’s treasure 
Of holy leisure, 

Bright sunshine, happy birds, the joy of flowers? 
Ah, no! this earth of ours 

Was “very good,” and hath its blessings still ; 
And if we will, 

We may be happy. Say, dark Preacher, why 

Should we then bate to live, or fear to die, 

With Love for Time, Heaven for Eternity ? 


Rose perused them attentively, sighed deeply, and 
then resumed,— 

“Yes, ke liked them, and said, (I remember his 
very words,) there was more vigour and purpose 
about them than in the general run of girlish verses. 
How could I find out whether they are worth any- 
thing?’ She paused m reflection, then claspmg 
her hands together suddenly, she exclaimed,— 

“* Yes, of course, Mr. Frere; he was so good and 
kind about the pictures, and Lewis says he 1s 0 very 
clever, he will tell me. But may not he think it 
strange and odd mn me to write to him? Had I better 
consult mamma ?” 

But with the question came an instinctive conscious- 
ness that she was about the last person whom it 
would be agreeable to consult on such an occasiom 
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Rose, like every other woman possessing the slightest 
approach to the artist: mind, felt a shrinking delicacy 
in regard to what the Browning school would term 
her “ utterances,” which rendered the idea of showing 
them where they would not be appreciated exquisitely 
painful to her. Now, Mrs Arundel had a disagree- 
able knack of oceasionally brushmg against a feeling 
so rudely, as to cause the unlucky originator thereof 
to experience a mental twinge closely akin to the 
bodily sensation yclept toothache. 

It will therefore be no matter of surprise to the 
reader to learn that Rose, after mature deliberation, 
resolved to keep the fact of her having applied to Mr 
Frere a secret, at all events fill such time as the 
result should become known to her. 

She accordingly selected such of her poetical 
effusions as she deemed most worthy, in the course 
of which process she stumbled upon a short prose 
sketch, the only thing of the sort she had ever 
attempted, 1t bemg, in fact, a lively account of her 
first appearance at a dinner-party, written for the 
benefit of a young-lady fmend, but for some reason 
never sent ‘I'his, after looking at a page or two, she 
was about to condemn as nonsense; but an idea caine 
across her, that if Mr Frere was to form a just 
estimate of her powers, it was scarcely fair to select 
only the best things, so she popped in the sketch of 
the dinner-party as a kind of destitution test, to show 


_ how badly she could wnite. 


Then came the most difficult part of the business— 
the letter to Frere; true, she had written to him 
before, acting as her father’s amanuensis, but that 
was a different sort of thing altogether Stull, it 
must be done, and Rose was not a person to be 
deterred by difficulties; so she took a sheet of paper, 
and wrote “Suir” at the top of 1t, and havig done 
so, sat and looked at it til she became mtensely 
dissatisfied. ‘‘Sur,”—it seemed so cold and uncom- 
fortable; so she took a second sheet, and wrote, 
“Dear Sir.’ Yes! that was better, decidedly, she 
only hoped it was not too familiar in wnting to a 
young man; but then, Mr Frere was not exactly a 
young man; he was a great deal older than Lewis; 
above thirty, most likely; and three or four-and- 
thirty was quite middle-aged ; so the “ Dear Sir” was 
allowed to remain. 

“ Ce west que le premier pas qui coute,” and having 
orice started, it was not long before Roses nimble 
pen had covered two sides of the sheet of paper, and 
the following letter was the result :-— 


“Duan §r,—I know not how to offer any excuse 
for the trouble I am about to give you, otherwise 
than by explaining the reasons which have duced 
me te apply to you; and, as I know your time is 
valuable, I will do so as briefly as I can. Do not 
think me forgetfal of, or ungrateful for, your great 
kindness to Lewis, when I tell you, that ever since I 
reseived my brother’s letter, informing me of his en- 
gagement as tutor to General Grant’s ward, I have felt 
atiaorable at the ides of his working hard at an ocou- 
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paticn which I fear must be distasteful to him, in 
order to provide for Mamma and myeelf the comforts 
we have hitherto enjoyed. It was impossible to 
prevent this in any way, for we tried to shake his 
determination, but m vain. Now I feel that I should 
be so much happier 1f I could assist, in ever so small 
a degree, in relieving him from tlis burthen; and the 
only possible idea that occurs to me (for he will not 
hear of my going out as governess) 1s, that I might 
be able to earn something by my pen. Wuith this 
view, I have ventured to enclose for your perusal a 
few verses which I have written at odd times for my 
own amusement; and I trust to your kindness to tell 
me honestly whether they possess any merit or not. 
I dare not hope your opinion will be favourable ; but if 
by possibility 1t should prove so, will you do me the 
additional kindness of advising me what steps to take 
in order to get them published. Ihave never been 
m London, but 1 have heard there are a good many 
booksellers who live there; and as I dare say you 
know them all, perhaps you would kindly tell me to 
which of them you would recommend me to apply. 
I have not told Mamma that I am writing, for, as I feel 
@ presentiment that your answer will only prove to 
me the folly of the hopes I am so silly as to indulge, 
it is uot worth while disturbing her about the matter. 
Once again thanking you for your extreme kindness 
to Lewis, and hoping that you will not consider me 
too troublesome in thus applyimg to you, believe me 
to remain your sincerely obliged 
* Rose ARUNDEL. 

*P §.—I have enclosed a little prose sketch with 
the verses, but I am queée sure you will not like that. 
Perhaps, 1f Lewis has not left you when tlis arnves, 
you will be so very kind as not to say anything to 
him about it, as he would be sure to laugh at me.” 


When Rose had finished this epistle, she felt that 
she had done something towards attaining the object 
she had at heart, and went to bed feeling more happy 
than she had done since the receipt of Lewis’s letter 
Straightway falling asleep, she dreamt that she was 
introduced to Mr. Murray, who offered her 1007 to 
write a short biographical memoir of General Grant 
for the * Quarterly Review.” 

(To be continued ) 


REMARKABLE LITERARY IMPOSTURES. 
BY FREDFRICK LAWRENCE. 
No. FV. 
LavpDER AND Bower. 

Mr Isaac D’Israztt in his “‘ Cunosities of Liters 
ture” has remarked that some of the most sinister lite- 
rary forgeries in modern times have been perpetrated 
by Scotchmen, and he instances Lauder and Bower 
—two of the blackest sheep of the world of letters. 
The disgraceful fraud of which the former stands 
convicted, so unparalleled for its meanness, baseness, 
and dishonesty, has justly condemned him to eternal 
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infamy, and rendered his name a by-word of contempt. 
To the credit of English literature, it did not indeed 
long remain undiscovered, and it may at least be said 
to have had one beneficial effect—that of placing the 
unwary on their guard against an unscrupulous dis- 
putant, and of demonstrating the importance and 
necessity of occasionally verifying a quotation, and 
testing a doubtful assertion. 

Wilham Lauder was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh, where he acquired the reputation of con- 
siderable scholarship. It 1s not improbable, however, 
that his unamiable disposition displayed itself in some 
shape during his academical career, for at its close he 
was unsuccessful in all his efforts to obtain preferment 
in the University He was first a candidate for the 
professorship of Latm, and afterwards for the oilice of 
librarian. Having been in both instances rejected, he 
tried for one of the masterslups in the High School, 
and was also unsuccessful. In 1739 he published an 
edition of Johnson’s Latin translation of the Psalms, 
with other passages of sacred poetry, but, however 
creditably he mght have executed lis task, the 
speculation was not a profitable one. Soured by dis- 
appointments, he came to London, where we find him 
engaged, at the time he became notorious, as a teacher 
of the classics. In 1747 he commenced his attack on 
the reputation of Milton in various communications to 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazme,” in which the great poct 
was denounced as an unprincipled plagianst These 
papers having led to some controversy, and excited 
some attention, Lauder was induced to collect them, 
and in 1750 he republished them 1n a volume, entitled, 
“An Essay on Milton’s use and abuse of the moderus 
in lus Paradise Lost,” with the motto, taken from 
Milton, 

‘*‘ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme ” 


The work is preceded by a characteristic advertise- 
ment from Lauder, winch states that ‘Gentlemen 
who are desirous of securing their children from ll 
example, or are themselves inclined to gain or 1etrieve 
the knowledge of the Latin tongue, may be waited on 
at their own houses by the author of the following 
Essay ;”” an announcement certamly calculated to 
convey the idea that the “canny Scot” regarded his 
erudite performance as an excellent mercantile specu- 
lation, and favourable medium of publicity. To render 
the work more remarkable, the preface and postscript 
were contributed by Dr. Samuel Johnson. The latter 
contained a charitable appeal on behalf of Milton’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, who was then 
living and in great distress, as will appear from the 
following quotation from the Rev. Dr. Newton’s Life 
of Malton, with Johnson’s eloquent remarks :— 


“ ‘Such is the caprice of fortune, this granddaughter 
of a man who will be an everlasting glory to the nation, 
has now for some years, with her husband, kept a little 
chandier’s or 8 shop for their subsistence, lately 
at the Lower Holloway, in the road between Ilighgate 
and Londca, and at present in Cock Lane, not far trois 
Shoreditch Church * 

“ That this relation is true cannot be questioned , 
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but surely the honour of letters, the dignity of _____ 
poetry, tho spirit of the English nation, and the glory of 
human nature, require that it should be true no longer. 
Tn an age in which statnes are erected to the honour of 
this great writer, in which his effizy has been distributed : 
on medals, and hia work propagated by translations and , 
illustrated with commentaries, in an age which, amidst 
all its vices and all its follies, has not become infamous 
for want of charity, it may be surely allowed to hope, 
that the living remains of Milton will be no longer suf- 
fered to languish 1n distress.” | 

The authors from whom Lauder accused Malton of | 
borrowing without acknowledgment, were some of them ! 
all but unknown in what was then called the learned 
world. Among them were Masenius, a Jesuit of 
Cologne, Taubmann, a German, and Staphorstius, a 
learned Dutchman From these and other authors 
passages were quoted, in some of which there was a 
general resemblance, and in others a close similarity 
to the most adnnred portions of Paradise Lost Many 
of Milton’s admirers were surprised and confounded 
to find their :dol in some mstances a mete translator, 
the appropriator of the language and imagery of a tew 
laborious versificrs, whose obscurity had secured him 
trom detection Having apparently estublished his 
charges by quotations, Lauder arttully proceeded to 
support them by mdirect evidence, of which we annex 
aspecimen ‘ Edward Phillips, Multon’s nephew,” he 
says, “in 1675 published a work, entitled, ‘J heatium 
Poetarum, or a Complete Collection ef Pocts, ancient 
und modern,’ winch performance 13 probably nothing 
else but a short account of all the poetical authors im 
lus uncle’s hbrary, of which he had the peitect use and 
knowledge by his having been employed by him as an 
amanuensis In the exercise of this ofhce he must 
have been privy to the sceret practice of hus uncle in 
rifling the treasures of others; and that he was pravy to 
it, I think 1s mamfest from lus passing over in silence, m 
the above-mentioned piece, all those authors that Milton 
was most obliged to” Farther on, he suggests a still 
more remarkable proof of Mailton’s lelomous practices 
“TJ cannot,” he continues, “omit observing here, that 
Milton’s contrivance of teaching lis dauglitess to 
read, but to read only, several learned languages, 
plainly peints the same way as Mr. Phuillips’s secieting 
and suppressing the books to which bis uncle was 
most obliged Miulton well knew the loquacious aud 
incontinent spirit of the sex (') and the danger on 
that account of entrusting them with so impoilant a 
secret as lus unbounded plagiarism; he therefore 
wisely confined them to the knowledge of the wurds 
and pronunciation only, but kept the sense and mean- 
ing to himself.’’ 

But Lauder’s triumph was of short duration. The 
detection of the imposition and the chastisement of 
the impostor fell mto able hands. Upon its fiist pub- 
heation the work attracted the attention of the Rev. 
John Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, whose 
jealous regard for the reputation of Milton induced 
him to investigate its contents. Confident of the 
great poet’s integrity, and not content with Lauder’s 
assertions, he proceeded with considerable pains to 
search for the passages wluch had been quoted from 
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Masenius, Staphorstias, Grotius, and others. The 
result was most triumphant: in nearly every mstance 
he found that Lauder had tampered with the text, and 
had impudently inserted several lines from a transla- 
tion of the Paradise Lost in Latin hexameters, by 
William Hogg, and others of his own manufacture 
The detection was so complete that the impostor had 
no alternative but confession. A full avowal of the 
fraud was accordingly drawn up by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who naturally enough considered his repu- 
tation somewhat involved in the transaction, and 
after some demur signed by Lauder. Upon a calm 
review of the whole circumstances of the case, we 
cannot, however, absolve Johnson from all blame. 
That he was the dupe of the impostor, and entirely 
innocent of the fraud, will be readily admitted, but 
can it be said that he exercised a pruper discretion in 
giving his sanction and support to a charge the 
accuracy of which he had not taken the trouble to 
investigate ? It is to be feared that his latent 
hostility to Milton—his rooted abhorrence of the 
“sour republicanism ” of the great Purtan poet— 
prompted him to lend a readier ear to Lauder’s asser- 
tions than can be justified on principles of fairness 
and candour. When referring to the subject in after 
years, he said with characteristic sententiousness, 
believing it perhaps the best defence he had to offer, 
“* In the business of Lauder I was deceived, partly by 
thinking the man too frantic to be fraudulent ” 

After the appearance of Mr. Douglas’s reply, the 
following advertisement (which we quote as a literary 
curlosity in its way) was inserted m the public news- 
papers by Lauder’s publishers :— 

** White Hart, in Paternoster Row, London, Nov 28, 1750. 


** Upon the publication of the Rev. Mr. Douglas's 
Defence of Milton, 1n answer to Lauder, we immediately 
sent to Lauder, and insisted upon his clearing himself 
from the charge of Forgery, which Mr Douglas has 
brought against him, by producing the books 1n ques- 
tion. 

“ He has thie day admitted the charge, but with great 
insensibility. 

* We therefore disclaim all connexion with him, and 
shall for the future sell his book oxty as a masterpiece 
of fraud, which the public may be supplied with at ls. 6d. 
stitched. 

“ Joun Payne 
“ JoszpnH Bovger.” 


In a second edition of his Defence of Milton, Mr 
Douglas was enabled to give the result of some 
further investigations, and the details of Lauder’s 
confession. Among many other instances of audacious 
fraud he quotes the followmg, which may serve as a 
specimen of the whole. “In the eighty-eighth page of 
his (Lander’s) Essay, we meet with a very extra- 
ordinary interpolation There he has quoted, as from 
Ramsay, a Scotch poet, 


* Pallentes umbras Erebi noctemque profundam, 
a line which never existed but in Virgil Upon my 
asking him his-reason for being guilty of so unneces- 


sary a piece of fraud, he made no other apology, but 
that he thought the insertion of this hne would be a 
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great improvement to the text of Ramsay. Like an 
abandoned pickpocket, he cannot abstain from his 
infamous occupation, even when there can be no 
temptation to exercise it.” 

A cunous instance of another description of fraud 
is afforded in one of his communications to the 
“‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” where he quotes two lines 
from the “ Adamus Exul” of Grotius : 


** Lacusque vivi sulphuns semper fluunt 
Et ampla vacuo spatia laxantur loco,—” 


which he asserts were thus borrowed and appropri 
ated by Milton, 


« And lakes of living sulphur ever flow, 
And ample spaces,—” 

a translation which it must be presumed 1s Lauder’s 
own, as the passage is not to be found in Milton! 

Notwithstanding the complete exposure of his fraud, 
his abject apology, and infamous character, in 1754 
Lauder commenced another attack on the reputation 
of Milton by the publication of a tract, entitled, 
“ King Charles I vindicated from the charge of pla- 
giarism brought agamst him by Milton, and Milton 
himself convicted of forgery, &c.” 


* Destroy his web of sophistry, in vain, 
The creature’s at his dirty work aguin.” 


The alleged object of this pamphlet was to vindi- 
cate the authenticity of a prayer in the Icon Basihke, 
(a work commonly attributed to King Charles I.) The 
introductory sentences clearly show that Lauder was 
still smarting under the ifliction he had received 
from the pen of Mr. Douglas, and his clumsy attempts 
at vindication @re somewhat amusmg He had intended 
to publish a collection of modern Latin poets from 
whom Milton had borrowed; “ but all at once,” 
he says, “my hopes were dashed to pieces, and my 
project entirely defeated, by the Rev. Mr Douglas, 
who, conscious of the unpopularity of my subject, 
unfawly and ungenerously took occasion for an over- 
charge of twenty or thirty lmes in my Essay on 
Milton, to discredit the reputation of the whole, 
though, I still mamtam, with no more justice than 1f, 
by paymg twenty pieces, he should falsely or vamly 
imagine he had conscientiously discharged a debt of a 
thousand.”’ In lus former work he had disavowed any 
feelmg of hostility towards Milton, and had even 
spoken of him with respect and admiration; he now 
threw off the mask, and with frantic malignity de- 
nounced him as “an odious and presumptuous har, an 
abandoned monster of mankind, of insatiable avance, 
unbounded ambition, implacable malice, unparalleled 
impudence, and shocking impiety ” 

But little attention was paid to the raving and 
railing of the wretched Zoilus, however clamorous 
and indecent, after his recent and complete discom- | 
fiture. Consigned upon all hands to contumely and | 
neglect, it is not surprising that he should have | 
sought relief in exile. The last we hear of him is that 
he kept a school for some time in the island of 
Barbadoes, and died there about the year 1771. + 
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The exposure of Lauder was not the only service of 
the same kind rendered by Mr. Douglas to the hterary 
world. With equal address he unmasked another 
impostor who occupied for some years a large share 
of the public attention, but whom we will dismiss 
with a very brief notice. Archibald Bower, the 
individual to whom we allude, was born at Dundee in 
the year 1686, and at the age of sixteen was sent to 
the Scotch Jesuit college at Douay. Four years 
afterwards he was removed to Rome, and admitted 
into the order of Jesus. After the usual noviciate, he 
was sent to Fano, and he afterwards became philo- 
sophical reader in the college of Arezzo He was from 
thence transferred to Macerata, where he remained till 
the year 1726. He had now reached the age of forty, a 
period of life when the passions are generally sup- 
posed to be under the control of the yadgment; he had 
hitherto manifested no distaste for the pursuits m 
which he had been educated, when all at once he 
came to the resolution of quittmg the Jesuits, and 
flying from Italy. it wus atterwards alleged by him, 
as the principal reason for his departure, that he was 
shocked and disgusted by the cruelties practised in 
the Inquisition, but his enemies assign a very different 
cause,—namely, a disgraceful abuse of his ecclesiastical 
functions, which rendered it dangerous for him to 
remain where he was His escape was attended with 
some difficulty, and he has worked it up into a 
narrative highly coloured, and diversified with mai vel- 
lous incidents and adventures Having taken refuge 
in England, he avowed himself, with some reservation, 
a convert to Prostestantism. ‘I dechmed,” he says, 
“at first conforming to any partic church, but 
suspecting all alike, after I had been s0 long and so 
grossly imposed on, I formed a system of religion to 
myself, and contimued a Protestant for the space, I 
think, of six years, but a Protestant of no particular 
denomiation’”’ Considerable mterest was taken by 
the public m the supposed proselyte ; many gencrous 
and powerful friends came forward to assist him, and 
being a man of ability, he easily obtamed literary em- 
ployment. It is rather a singular fact that he was 
engaged on the Universal History with George Psal- 
manasar, the celebrated umpostorof Formosan notoriety. 
In the course of a few years he had saved a consider- 
able sum of money, with which he resolved to purchase 
a hfe-annuity Proceeding to London for this purpose, 
according to his own account, he accidentally met with 
one Mr. Hill, a Jesuit, “who transacted money matters 
as an attorney,” with whom he concluded a bargain. 
Whatever might have been the real nature of this 
transaction, it seems very clear that Bower, not- 
withstanding his assumed Prostestantism, was in 
constant mtercourse and communication with the 
principal English Jesuits, and this was satisfactorily 
shown by Mr. Douglas, in a pamphlet, entitled, “ Six 
Letters from Archibald Bower to Father Sheldon 
Provincial of the Jesuits in England,” in wluch hus 
double-dealing and hyprocrisy were proved by incon- 
trovertible evidence. Matters stood thus wher he 
published the first volume of his “ History of the 
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Popes,” which called forth another pamphlet from his 
indefatigable adversary. He was now churged by Mr 
Douglas not merely with rehgious duphenty, but with 
a piece of shameful plagiansm in appropriatmg to 
himself the work of De Tillemont, a French historian, 
without notice or acknowledgment In order that 
there mght be no mistake, Mr Douglas printed a few 
chapters of De Tillemont page by page with Bower, 
and thus triumphantly exposed the fraud. A lengthened 
controversy followed, and dull and uninteresting as the 
details of such a dispute may now appear, no less 
than twenty-two pamphlets were published on the 
subject. The dishonesty and hypocrisy of Bower were 
thus made patent tothe world Mr Garrick, it is said, 
at one time contemplated caricaturmg him on the stage, 
in revenge for acontemptuous notice m the impostor’s 
‘Summary view of his controversy with the Papists,” 
m which he had spoken of Mr. Garrick as a “ gentle- 
man who acted on the stage, and Mrs Garneck, alias 
Violetta,” as a lady “who within these few years 
danced upon the stage. The gentleman, though no 
Roscuus, 1s as well hnown and admured for his acting 
as the lady for her dancing, and the lady was as well 
known and udnured iu: her dancing as the gentleman 
is for his actmg and they are m that sense 
nobile”” We may conclude this article by stating that 
Archibald Bower died im the year 1766, at the age of 
eighty, and that he was buricd in Marylebone church- 
yard, where a monument was erected to lis memory, 
with an mseription attcsting his purity and mnocence. 


LIZZY WILSON ,' 
OR, TIE GOVERNESS’S CHRISTMAS IOLIDAY. 


Whew Lizzy was called in the morning, she awoke 
from a dream of Marianna and the Puppets. “ Mine 
are gone long since, as well ay Williclm’s,”’ she 
thought ; “ but life 1s not over yet ” 

When she was dressing by the light of a candle in 
the cold morning, she felt nothing of the cheerlessness 
of the outward world, she was gomg home! When 
she had drunk the cup of coffce which Susan brought 
her, she wondered how it was that she felt as if her 
holiday had begun a month ago—that she felt as of 
going home was an every-day occurrence! Her eye fell 
on the volume she had been reading the previous night. 

“ Ah, it was that! Gemus always carnes us into 
its own dwelling-place among the gods. ‘ LHighest 
tntellectual enjoyment /? Yes, my unknown friend! 
you have given it to me—yox and circumstances com- 
bmg. No prying now into the cause of my happi- 
ness; let it suffice to me that I am happy. 

« ¢ We mar the brightness of our bliss 
By tracing 1ts cause too well ’” 

She hummed this couplet to a tune which came to 
her mind with the words, and, putting a few articles 
into a basket she intended to carry in her hand, she 
ran down stairs, made Susan a present by the way, 
and was soon in the coach and on her road to the City. 


(1) Continued from p 24. 
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When ashe reached the Coventry coach, she found 
the guard very cross, beesuse there were “ only two 
insides booked.” The other “ inside” was not there 
when she got in, and she found that he was to be 
taken up at a house at Highgate. She was glad to 
have the coach to herself till then, and tucked herself 
up comfortably in the very same old travelling-cloak 
which her mother had taken such sorrowful pains to 
adjust when she last saw her. She could read a little 
now. Sle got out her new treasure from the basket, 
and soon forgot the cold; but I cannot say she forgot 
the jolting till they were off the stones. Presently 
the coach stopped. What was the guard opening the 
door for? “Oh! Highgate'—I wish there was not 
another inside,” thought Lizzy; and she turned her 
eyes with curiosity to the door. 

Let me remind you, dear reader, that it was then a 
matter of importance whom you had as coach com- 
panion, on a long journey. You would know éhat, if 
you had ever felt the tedium and fatigue of such a 
journey, doubled by being obliged to travel with 
disagreeable people Lizzy saw her companion, and 
was as much astonished as she was pleased, to sec 
-—the giver of the book im her hand He did not 

@ieerve her till he had seated himself. He then 
recognised her in a moment, though with a look of 
extreme surprise, and raising his hat, said, “How 
very extraordinary!” And they both laughed at the 
singularity of the chance 

When the stranger saw the book she held in her 
hand, he became evidently embarrassed A colour 
came over his cheek Lizzy thought it would be well 
for her to speak, though she felt very embairassed 
too. 

“This book '—I believe I understand the singleness 
of heart which prompted you to do a kindness not 
set down in the rulesof society I am obliged to you 
for your gift, for its own sake and for the manner in 
which it was given.” 

When Lizzy had said all these words, she felt that 
she mght have said better ones. It was clear that 
the person to whom they were addressed did not 
think so, for he seemed quite relieved by them, and 
looked so very pleased and thankful that Lizzy could 
not help looking pleased too. 

“I am very fortunate indeed, Miss Wilson, in 
meeting you again to-day. I feared that I was a 
true prophet when I wrote that note yesterday, and 
that it would never be my lot to meet you again. Allow 
me to introduce myself to you,” and taking out his 
eard case, he gave her a card—she read the words 
“ The Rev. Ernest Morgan.” 

They needed no farther introduction, and conversed 
upon many subjects forthwith Begmning with 
Goethe and the then msing writer Carlyle, whom 
Lizzy defended agamst Mr. Morgan’s attacks as well 
as she could, though she could not deny that there 
was some truth in his remark, that “Carlyle does not 
write English. His language may be, as you say, a 
very fine language, and exactly suited to his mind, but 
E fear that he will not live to a late posterity, because 
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he doea not write English—hbe is not national. An 
author must be national to hive.” 

* But may not the nation be beginning to lose that 
quahty which you call satsonaizty 7” 

* If so, it is beginning to lose its existence as @ 
nation, I fear.” 

** How! are we less worthy to be called a nation, 
because we no longer hate the French, and curse the 
Pope ? ” 

Mr. Morgan smiled, “‘I am not very sure that we 
are not!” 

“But is sationality then a thing very much to be 
desired P” asked Lizzy, rather puzzled. 

“ For a nation ? ” inquired Mr Morgan archly. 

“No, no But may not the present movements of our 
social system, our newly projected railways, facilities 
of communication with foreign lands, and improved 
and more generally diffused education—will not all 
these things, in time, give us something better than 
our narrow nationality P ”’ 

“Time will show. I hope that it may be so as 
fervently as you do—as any one can do, but I am 
somewhat of a chemist, and I know that untried com- 
binations are not without danger of destruction to the 
experimenter ” 

‘But you may make your experiments carefully, 
and with knowledge and precaution ” 

“True I will not seek to promulgate my fears on 
this subject, about which one ought to be hopeful, if 

ible ”’ 

They talked of things im general, and Mr. Morgan 
asked no questions about his companion’s history or 
destination She had said that she was “ going almost 
as far as C@ventry’”” He was determined to know 
her and her family; he had already made up his mind 
to do ¢hat, so he would not mterrupt their pleasant 
conversation by questions she might think imper- 
tinent. 

When they seated themselves agam in the coach, 
after dinner, and Lizzy had accepted the use of Mr. 
Morgan’s large travelling cloak, which he declared he 
did not want, she felt very warm and comfortable, and 
rather disposed to lean back and say nothing, but she 
hoped Mr. Morgan would talk She liked his voice, 
and admired lus mind, it was so strong and well 
organized. 

Mr Morgan began: “As you know the country 
about Coventry, Miss Wilson, perhaps you can tell me 
something of the place I am going to—a village called 
Everstead ” 

Lizzy sat upright again with astonishment, “ Ever- 
stead! That is the place to which I am going. It is 
my native place. I can tell you all about Everstead ” 

It was now Mr. Morgan’s turn to look surprised. 
“Ts it possible P—yes ' 1t must be so. The commonness 
of the name prevented my seeing it before. You are 
Tasey Wilson.” 

* Tam,” said Lizzy; “how do you know me?” 

“Oh! I used to hear of you years ago; Merton” 
and Mr. Morgan hesitated, and became silent. 

It was nearly dark, and he was,giad of that, for his 
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companion’s sake. He began to say something about 
the strangeness of their meeting yesterday in a shop 
in London, and to-day in the Coventry coach. 

Lizzy, to his surprise, asked in a very cheerful 
voice, 1f he were “‘ gomg to stay with Felix Merton 
and his wife?’”? Mr. Morgan did not reply ummed:- 
ately, but muttered to himself the word “strange,” 
and then said aloud, ‘“ Yes, I have accepted Merton s 
kind invitation to stay with him, while my house is 
beimg prepared.” 

“ Your house '—Oh! I remember. The Grange 
was to be let a short time ago. So you are going to 
hve at the Grange *” 

“No, I am not going to lve there. My future 
home will be the house m which you were born. I am 
the new incumbent of Everstead ” 

Lizzy said nothmg ,—every fresh sentence seemed 
to bnng forth a surpmse She sank back again and 
thought of the happy days she had spent im that 
house. Jler father was incumbent of Everstead then 
Here was another stranger about to take possession 
of her home, the old parsonage' Her thoughts went 
far back ito her younger years. 

And what was Mr. Morgan thinking about? asks 
the reader I will look into lis mind, and tell you 
First he thought, ‘‘ What a blockhead I was, to tell 
hei that Iam gomg to imstal myself triumphantly m 
he: father’s house I might have left ¢ka¢ for some- 
body else to tell” Then he, too, began to wander 1n 
the land of memory Of his travels, and the men 
and women he had known, of his childhood and ius 
college hfe, he thought, and of one thing more than all 
of a lovely girl, bright as the dawn, who had becn the 
idol of Ins boyhood, who had—yes, she Aad encouraged 
his hopes till he believed them secure, and when, with 
his father’s permission, he hastened to assure her of 
his love, she told him that she “was quite surprised” 
that “he had no interest in her heart” He had since 
learned that her heart was not so great a prize as he 
had dreamed It was conupted by the flattery paid 
to her beauty she deceived several as she had 
deceived him, yet he could not, even now that she was 
mained, he could not bear to think that she was 
worse than light and thoughtless He was going to 
see her after four years’ absence. He did not love her 
now, but he wished to see how she conducted herself 
as a wife, and he almost dreaded the effect which her 
wonderful beauty would have again on him. 

Presently Lizzy moved forward to see if she could 
discern where the coach was Mr Morgan thcu 
ventured to ask, “Do you know Mrs Merton?” 

* Oh yes'—do you?” 

‘I used to know Lilla Manners. I have not seen 
her since her marriage Is she altered much?” he 
added, after a pause 

** T have not seen her for more that two years, but 
I am sure that she is as beautiful as ever. I never 
saw a living face so perfect.” 

“Nor I. Do you know her well ?” 

“ Very well. I believe I am her only correspondent 
She told me in her last letter that the new vicar was 


| an old friend of her husband’s. She did not say she 
had known you. I am surprised that I never heard 
| her talk of you, for Lilla used to talk of almost every 
‘ body she had ever known.” 

“Oh! a great beauty like Mrs Merton cannot 
remember all the young men that she has known in 
the course of her hfe. Iwas a very young man when 
I knew her ” 

Lizzy noticed the sarcastic tone m which this was 
said, and she wished she could have seen the syeaker’s 
face Each remamed silent again, while the coach 
moved on swiftly. The few words they had exchanged 
gave a new direction to the thoughts of each. 

The course of Lizzy’s thoughts was thus. No man 
speaks bitterly of a young and very beautiful woman 
unless he has, or thinks that he has, special cause for 
doing so—unless she has slighted his love Can de be 
the person of whom Lilla once spoke when I reproved 
her for her coquetry, and said she would not be 
warned, till she had broken some heart finer and 
better than her own. I remember her words well, 
they were more full of feeling thun any I have heard 
her utter, “ Lizzy, I fear I have already bioken one 
heart, and I am xzo¢f warned J have the power of 
breaking hearts, and you have the power of heghing 
them” Tom and Mr Morgan !— How different !— 
Yet both were attracted by the same thing in Lilla ! 
Such is beauty '— 


“‘ Such a mistreas of the world.” 


Either would, I think, have lad down his life for her, 
and she lays down the love of many, perhaps as 
sincere, to marry one who cannot love well And is it 
not better as itisP ‘Tom, even, easy as his nature 18, 
would not have been happy with Lilla She is 
too childish! Mr Morgan, would he have been 
happy ® Love would have made him bind, while he 
remained a very young man [I do not suppose he is 
much more than thirty sow, and were Lulla his wife, I 
am sure he could not respect her Felix can be happy 
enough without thinkimg about respect for his wife. 
But Lilla 1s 2of Mr Morgan’s wife. He has not 
seen her for four years She is still as beautiful as 
ever She may be dangerous to Mr. Morgan, or he 
toher They are about to live in the unrestrained 
iuitimacy of village hfe. But Lilla loves Felix better 
than all the world, and she is a mother,—two safe- 
guards against levity He ought to know that she is a 
mother. 

‘Has Mrs. Merton any children?” asked Mr. 
Morgan at this moment. 

“ Yes, she has a baby now—her first child. I was 
thinking of it at that moment. But I really beleve 
I must have been asleep, for 1 am sure we are commg 
into Everstead now,” and she looked out of the window 
steadily for a few minutes. “Yes! yes! we are 

‘ the Grange now.” ‘ 
Pee You must be fatigued. It is nearly eight o'clock, 
I fancy. You must be glad that your journey is 
ended.” 

«Tam not much tired.” 
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“have to thank you fcr one of the pleasantest 
journeys I ever made.” 

“* Do you really go on to Coventry, to-night? You 
had better stay at Everstead. The Mertons will be 
glad to see you.” 

“ J have a great inclination to do 30; but I have 
business of importance at Coventry, and I shall not be 
able to make my appearance m Everstead till late on 
Saturday, I begin my duty here on Sunday.” 

The coach now stopped at the “ White Cottage.” 
“ This is my home! ” 

Mr. Morgan let down the window, and beheld a 
little group that touched him to the heart The 
lamps of the coach threw a light on it. An old 
working man held a lantern up, while he supported 
his wife, Alice, the old servant, who had insisted on 
going out with the rest when the coach stopped . “It 
was a matter of two years since she had seen the 
blessed child.” There stood old Alice, with her red 
cloak over her head, and old John with the lantern; 
and before them were Mrs. Wilson and her two 
youngest children. Nancy and George flew to the 
coach window. 

*O Lizzy! Lizzy! are you there?” 

irzy felt tears of yoy impeding utterance; and it 
was a stranger’s voice that replied— 

** Yes! she 1s here, quite safe and well.” 

George wrenched open the door, and Lizzy sprang 
out, in spite of the folds of Mr Morgan’s cloak, and 
stood by her mother’s side, with Nancy and George 
pressing closetoher She recollected her minor duties 
in a moment, paid her fare, and returned lus cloak 
- Mr. Morgan, who had alighted to wish her “ good 

yy.” 

“* Good-by, then, till Sunday, when we shall see 
you again,” and she gave him her hand, for she felt 
that they were frends already. 

As the coach drove on, Mr. Morgan put his head 
out of the window, and saw the group he had just left 
going up the garden-walk into the house Mrs 
Wilson, with her arm round Lizzy, Lizzy with one 
hand on George’s shoulder, and Nancy skipping first 
on one side of them and then on the other, while John 
and Alice went behind with the light. He saw them 
go in and shut the door, and then he felt alone. 

Now Lizzy stood again in the middle of that httle 
parlour, and her mother took off the old cloak, and 
she pressed her lips to it 

* Don’t waste your kisses on that old thing, 
mother. Give them all to me. I have been so long 
without s sweet, sweet kiss from any of you!” and 
Lizzy folded her mother in her arms and wept for 
joy. Then she kissed George and Nancy a dozen 
times, and would go into the kitchen to kiss old 
Alice, before she could consent to “sit down in the 
eagy chair by the fire, and have a cup of tea.” 

e veturned in a few mmutes—I should say, they 
returned, for wherever she went all the family went 
too She answered all her mother’s questions about 
her healih, and the journey, and the Goulds, Luzzy 
was looking very well, every one thought. George 
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kept his eyes fixed on her, and her mother stopped 
every minute in preparing the tea, to turn and stroke 
Lizzy’s hair, or to kiss her cheek as she rested herself 
in the easy chair. 

Nancy had gone away for 2 moment, and returned 
with something alive, which she put upon Lizzy’s lap, 
saying, with pride,— 

“ There! Isn’the a beauty ® And Lizzy, dearest, 
you shall have him, if you like ” 

* What is it, love? Oh, I see! A guinea-pig.— 
What! you have got one at last?” 

“Yes! I am so fond of lum! he’s the sweetest 
little angel! But Vil give him to you” 

“TI would not deprive you of it for the world You 
will take much more care of him than I should, and I 
can see him all the same ” 

Nancy saw there was reason in this, but still she 
had wanted to do something very generous, to make 
a sacrifice, that she might prove how much she loved 
Lizzy ‘This guimea-pig was a new treasure, very 
precious in her eyes, ¢haé was worthy to be offered 
to Lizzy George had told her that Lizzy would not 
hke the smell of a gumea-pig, and could not take it to 
London with her; but Nancy had nothing so valuable 
to offer, and therefore she offered 1t Lizzy caressed 
the httle anmmal and its mistiess, and said she would~ 
have him for hers all the time she was at home, only 
Nancy was to feed and take care of him, and to have 
it back for herself when Lizzy went away This 
arrangement made George laugh aloud, but Naucy 
took the guinea-pig away perfectly satisfied 

George and Nancy sat up till mamma and Lizzy 
went to bed, which was not fill every change in the 
village had been discussed, and Lizzy had given her 
little presents, and half unpacked one box to get a 
drawing which she had done for mamma, and some 
music she had for George, who was particularly re- 
quested by his mother xof to practise before breakfast 
to-morrow, as 1t would disturb Lizzy, who would want 
to sleep in the mornmg Having heard how thm Mr 
Elhot was become, and how fat Mrs Merton’s baby 
was; how tall the Misses Lambert were growing, 
and how short young Fortescue still was; how many 
persons were married, and how few had died; what 
families had quarrelled, and what families had made 
up quarrels and become friends, since she left, Lizzy 
was inclined to think village gossip much more inte- 
resting than well-bred London talk. 

They all went to bed at last. Lazzy and her 
mother occupied the same room, as of old, and had 
much more to say when they were alone there. Much 
about the Mertons which was, upon the whole, 
satisfactory. Just as Lizzy was dropping to sleep, 
her mother said,— 

“JT forgot to ask you who that gentleman was 
who was in the coach to-night.” 

“That is our new vicar. I will tell you more 
about him to-morrow. Good night, dearest mother.” 

When Lizzy avoke the next morning, her eyes 
wandered with a sense of perfect happiness over the 
little bedroom. The latticed window, the old oaken 
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writing-table stood, and where the miniatures of four 


chubby children hung agamst the wall; the old | 


tent-bedstead, with its beautiful and venerable chintz 
curtains; and the cosy fire-place, where she saw her 
mother at that moment lighting a fire as gently as a 
disembodied spirit, for fear of awaking her. 

* What! up and dressed, mamma? I wonder I did 
not hear you!” 

‘It would have been a greater wonder if you Aad 
heard me, forI never saw any one sleep more soundly. 
How are you, darling” she added, approaching the 
bed, “ I was afraid to kiss you before ” 

“Oh, I am so well! so happy! ‘Turn your face 
round, mother dearest , 1 want to sec it by day-heht ” 

** Not so young as it used to be, eh, Lizzy? But 
vou know I never had any colour since we left the 
Parsonage. Now, let me go and attend to the fire, 
dearest.” 

“Tam afraid you are takmg that trouble cutirely 
on my account.” 

‘** To be sure I am, I know how miserably cold this 
little house must feel after a good substantial well- 
warmed house in London, where I suppose you can 
have a fire in every room whenever you hike, without 
bemg thought very luxuriously inclined.” 

‘Why yes The Goulds are very much more 
sensible, on the subject of fires, thun most English 
people. I cannot understand what it 1s that makes 
every body grudge to have as many fires as are re- 
quisite for health, in this country. In the case of 
people hke ourselves, who have scarcely enough to 
live on, of course every additional fire becomes a 
consideration. But how many nch people we know 
who would hesitate about having a fiie m every bed- 
room! They will have thee courses and dessert évery 
day, —an expense Inghly xjurious to health, and 
they will starve with cold m their bed-rooms, which, 
according to my notion, 1s quite as mjurious to health 
How many families you see who are never free from 
coughs, colds, and influenza, all the winter, merely 
because they all go to bed and get up every day (at 
the coldest times of the day too) in an atmosphere at 
or below the freezing point, after leaving a warm bed, 
or a room at a temperature of 6S° ” 

“You are quite right, child I think my experience 
worth something, and it has taught me that an eco- 
nomy (so called) of fire is a great extravagance ” 

* But how do you manage now ® Can you contrive 
to give every body a fire, with no servant but Alice 2” 
asked Lizzy. 

“In this way .—Alice sleeps in the kitchen and 
has fer fire. Nancy sleeps with me, and her former 


room is arranged as a general dressing-room, where’ 


Alice lays the fire the mght before —George gets up 
first, and passes into the dressing-room, lights the fire, 
manages his own bathing tub—clears away all his 
things, and knocks at my door to say that he has 
vacated the dressing-room, as he goes down to practise. 
And then Nancy and I use it; the old screen serving 
88 a partition between us. I have the fire kept there 
YOL. Ix. 
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allday. Nancy has her playthings there, and George 
sometimes likes to be there. And all work which is 
not fit for the parlour, I do there. This fire is a very 
trifling addition to our expense. Coals in these 
midland counties are much cheaper than m London. 
We go without pudding twice a-week for the sake of 
the fire. George 1s facetious on the subject, and calls 
warming himself by the dressmg-room fire “having a 
shee of pudding ” 

“‘How do you like the idea of sending George to 
Christ’s, mother ? ” 

“TI am glad that he should be well taught, poor 
boy' But I dread to send him among several hundred 
boys. George 1s not clever ;—he may be easily cor- 
rupted ” 

“Nay, mother dearest; I think George is one of 
the most difficult persons to be corrupted ;—perhaps 
his not being clever 1s one reason for it. He 1s very 
steady m his love of right. I consider George the 
= of your children; not the brightest, but the 

est” 

A knock was heard at the door of the room. 

“Ts Lizzy getting up, mamma f-—I want to see her ” 

“Come in, Nancy” And im sprang Nancy with 
the guinea-pig on her arms. 

“Oh! you are half-dressed I did not hke to knock 
before If you please, mamma, Alice wants to know 
if she 1s to make the coffee yet ; and Dr. Merton has 
sent over a dried salmon and a quantity of marmalade 
from Scotland ” 

“ Felix has not forgotten your old breakfast fancies, 
you see,” said Mrs Wilson laughingly, to Luzzy. 
* They had a hamper from Scotland yesterday.” 

“Oh! and please, Lizzy, may George begin to 
practise now ? because he’s always teasing Alice and 
ie about the breakfast, if he may not practise ” 

“Yes, dear, tell George to practise till breakfast. 
time,” said Mrs Wilson, “and tell Alice she may 
make the coffec, and let us have some of the salmon 
and the marmalade for breakfast In a quarter of an 
hour Lizzy and I will come down, and I hope, dear, 
we shall find the breakfast table very neat ” 

Nancy nodded and laughed; and ran off with her 
guinea-pig ° 

Not very long after breakfast, Dr. and Mrs. Merton 
came over to the “ White Cottage,”’ and nurse followed 
with the baby 

Lizzy was in the parlour alone, adorning the room 
with chrysanthemums and holly, while her mother was 
busy with Nancy in the kitchen, and George was gone 
to tell every body in the village that his “sister was 
come from London ”’ 

She was very glad to see them both. Lilla com- 
plimented her upon her improved looks, and she com- 
phmented Lilla upon her baby, which was a lovely 
little thing. Fclix was, at first, a httle moved at the 
sight of Lizzy; but she was glad to see that he remgi- 
bered nothing but the baby and Lilla, when the former 
was produced for Lizzy’s approbation. 

* What is its name?” asked Lizzy, after she had 
examined it attentively for some minutes. 

H 


“ Listy. He would have it christened Lizzy. I was 
a little jealous,” said Lilla laughing, and arranging 
the feather of ber bonnet before the glass. ‘‘ Besides, 
as I told him, it was quite absurd to have it christened 
Lizzy. It might have been christened Elizabeth, and 
called Lizzy. But no;—he was quite savage about 
it, I assure you, and swore that it should be actually 
christened ‘ Ziszy,’ and it was. He is such an 
obstinate male.” 

‘Indeed |—that is somethmg quite new,” said 
Lizzy, with a smile. 

“* Tam going to be obstinate when we have a boy,” 
said Lilla; “his name shall be 4/debarontaphoscophor- 
sto ;—that I am determined upon.” 

* You may have him christened what you please ; 
Z shall call him ‘ Libus,’” said Felix, looking at his 
pretty wife with affection. 

“We are going to have some one staying with us 
for a few weeks,—some one whom you will hke, I 
think, and who is sure to iike you,” said Lilla ,--“a 
friend of ours—a Mr Ernest Morgan, who 1s just 
appointed to this living ” 

“Yes, I know. I came down from town mm the 
coach with him yesterday ; and we had some conver- 
sation He went on to Coventry” 

“Well! what did you think of him?” inquired 
Lilla, with a scrutinizing look at Lizzy; Felix looked 
too. 

“I think that he must be a very supenor man; 
and very fitted for his position here ” 

“Yes, but how did you like him ?—did you think 
him handsome?—does he not talk well?” asked Lilla 

“I have seen handsomer men, and men who éalk 
better.” ; 

“Of course you have,” replied Lilla, glancmg ai, 
her husband. ‘Then I suppose you do not hke him 
much P” 

“On the contrary, I already like him very much 
I admire his style of mind; and his manners are very 
good,” replied Lizzy. 

** Rather too sedate for my taste,” said Lilla, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

‘Not for mme,—but as he is coming here I will 
see a little more of him, before I give you my opinion.” 

“I hope Mr Gould and his family are quite well,” 
&o &c. And Dr and Mrs. Merton stayed a long time 
talking. Mrs. Wilson came in, and presently half the 
gentry of the place called. The Wilsons were soon 
engaged to go to some friend’s house to dinner, or tea, 
or a dance, almost every day of the next fortnight 
Liszy declmed going out that week. She wished 
to spend the time at home, she did not want to go 
out till Tom came. He was to come on Saturday 
(Christmas day). Mrs. Wilson and Lizzy and Tom 
were to begin their round of gaeties on Monday, when 
they were to dine at the Mertons’ and meet Mr. 

; and in the evening there was to be a 
young party, for Dr. Merton’s express gratification : 
he was very fond of children. George and Nancy 
were invited by him, in person, and were duly 
delighted. 
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Liezy saw Felix take up “ Wilhelm,Meister.” He 
turned over the pages indifferently, and laid it down 
“Ts that book yours?” he asked. 


‘What does that ‘oh!’ mean P” 

“Only that I thought you did not read those 
equivocal foreign novels.” 

“ Have you read Wilhelm Meister?” 

ee No 33 

“Then why do you call it egusvocal ?”” 

“T have heard, from very good authority, that it is 
so 39 

“Did you not hear once, upon very good authority, 
that ‘there was once upon a time a giant named Fee- 
fo-fi-fum, &c ? Want till you have read a book 
written by a great genius, before you speak ill of it 
I am reading this book with the greatest attention, 
and declare that, as far as I have gone, it 1s unequi- 
vocally the finest union of philosophy and art that I 
ever read ” 

“T suppose, Lizzy, now that you read so much French 
and Geiman you are getting quite an esprit fort 7?” 

**T used to answer an ill-natured question in kind, 
Fehx Now, I never answer it at all, if I can avoid 
doing so,” and she walked away to speak to deaf Mrs. 
Elhot 

Felix was vexed, took up “ Wilhelm Meister ” 
egain, looked at it for a few minutes, and then told 
Lalla “ they ought to be gong” The baby was handed 
round for every body to notice again, and the Mertons 
went away. Soon after, all the other visitors left, and 
the Wilsons had a delicious evening to themselves 

Saturday came,—Christmas day, and the day for 
Tom to come hone! All Everstead (that was not dis- 
senting) always went to church on Christmas morning 
The Wilsons went, of course, as Tom was not ex- 
pected till late, towards the evening The curate of 
a neighbouring parish did the duty, and the church 
was full * 

Lizzy was always more impressed by the service at 
Everstead thau anywhere else It brought back every 
feeling of her cluldhood, when she used to hear her 
fathe:’s voice from that pulpit. From the window 
near her pew Mrs Wilson could see part of the par- 
sonage-louse ; and she was never more seriously happy, 
than when she sat with her eyes fixed on the window 
of what was formerly her husband’s study, and listened 
to the voice of the preacher 

Lizzy thought, that morning, of the many blessings 
of her life, and of the wisdom which ordereth all 
things for the best. Her face was almost beautiful as 
she sat, heedless of all but the words which came from 
the priest; and the heart-thanksgiving for all that she 
had enjoyed and suffered in the past, which stirred 
within her, gave colour to her cheek fire to 
hereye. She did not observe how full the church 
was, nor how half the congregation were stealing 
glances at her—the Miss Lamberts wondering whether 
the bonnet she wore was in the newest fashion, and 
Miss Crib the dress-maker trymg to get a good view 
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of the cut of her black silk mantle. Young Mr. 
Fortescue, standing on a hassock, that, like Mr. Fudge, 
he 


‘Might more of men and manners see,” 

stared very hard at Miss Wilson, that she might be 
aware he thought she was lookmg “ wemarkably well 
—weally, quite pwetty.” Old Mr. Elliot looked 
at her with interest; she was so lke her father. 
Young Ford, the orgamst, peeped from behind his 
curtain to look at her, and whispered to his father 
that “there was some pleasure in playing now that 
Miss Wilson was in the church, for she knew good 
music when she heard 1t.” A strange gentleman who 
came in late, and sat m a dark corner, also watched 
Tazzv rather attentively. 

Iazzy saw none of these people, till, with her 
mother leaning on her arm, she stood still m the 
churchyard to speak to a crowd of poor folks, who 
waited for a word from her. They stayed some timc 
there, and the poor people dropped off, one by one 
They too were gomg out with an old couple who 
had formerly been servants to Mrs Wulson, when the 
clergyman came out of the church with a stranger 
The latter came up to Mrs. Wilson and her family 
It was Mr. Morgan He walked home with them to 
their gate, and then crussed the road to Dr. Merton’s 
house. 

“I think I shall hke the new vicar, mamma,” said 
George 

“*T don’t think I shall,”’ sad Nancy. 

“Why not, my dear?” mquired her mother. 

‘* Because he does not seem to hke Lizzy at all 
He talked all the time to you and George, I don’t 
think he hardly spoke to her I'm sure I shall not 
hke him as well as poor Mr Clare ” 

They waited dinner until a very fashionable hour for 
Everstead They waited till half-past six, when Tom 
made his appearance. And what a quantity of luggage 
that Tom brought with him; it quite filled the httle 
hall, and half filled the parlour 

** My dear boy, what 1s all this?” said his mother, 
as Lizzy was untying his shawl, and trying to make 
out how much of the bnght colour on his cheek was 
natural, and how much was the cold arr. 

“You shall see presently, never mind that now. 
I want to see you all There, stand all ina row, 
Mother, Lizzy, George, Nancy,—here, Alice ' put that 
dish down, and come and stand here. There, now I 
can see you all. Now let me look what alterations 
have taken place since I saw you last.—Mother, 
not looking so well; Lizzy, a great deal better, 
George, tailer and more clever, Nancy, taller and 
more gawky, but she will do; Alice, quite blooming, 
I declare-——-Ah! Alice, you will break a few more 
hearts yet. I must take care of mme!” 

Alice laughed, and said he “was the same mad-cap 
boy as ever; just what he used to be in petticoats. 
But, sir, the dinner is getting cold.” 

‘As prudent as you are good-looking, Alice ! Come, 
mother dear, do not let me keep you standing any 
louger.”” 


And they all sat down to table; and I need scarcray 
say the dinner was enjoyed, and Alice’s pudding de- 
clared to be perfect. When the dinner things were 
cleared away, Tom and George set to work to untie 
one of the hampers, which Tom facetiously told Nancy 
was a small basket with a little dessert in it. Out 
came half-a-dozen bottles of Madeira, a drum of figs, 
all sorts of Scotch preserves and cakes, no end of 
oranges, and two gigantic boxes of the most wonder- 
ful French don-éons, besides a large package of the 
finest Mocha coffee 

“Mother, Mrs Bond desired me to give you her 
kind regards, and begs your acceptance of these 
trifles ” 

“ How very good of Mrs Bond !” cried his mother, 
much pleased by tlis proof of the remembrance of an 
early acquaintance. ; 

** Now, George, come along, there’s a good fellow! 
and help mein with those boxes. Afsss Wilson, —that’s 
for you, Lizzy. George, open it for her. Mre Welson, 
—that’s for you, mother Afiss Nuacy Wilson, and 
Master Gorge Wilson Now, where’s old Jolm’s 
parcel, and Alice’sP Ah! there they are. I must take 
these mto the kitchen.” Never were presents more 
charming, more appropriate, more “just what” the 
receiver ‘“‘was most desirous to have.” 

Mrs Wilson's box contamed a portrait in crayons 
of Tom, neatly framed ,—a present to her from Mr 
Bond, his employer, with a letter im high praise of the 
son of lus old iriend, who was to have a salary of 
300/. a-year when he returned! I must tell you at 
ouce the other things m Mis. Wailson’s box, for she 
was so long reading that letter over and over again, 
that the others saw them before she did. A beautiful 
piece of black silk for a gown, a small collection of 
books published duting the late year, and a small peur 
of spectacles. These were all presents from Tom 
himself 

Lizzy’s box contained a valuable selection from the 
best Italian, German, and French authors, (a present 
fiom Mr. Bond,) and some selections from the works 
of Beethoven, Bach, Handel, and Pergolesi, for the 
plano and organ ‘Lizzy could scarcely beheve that 
she had become so rich all at once. George had a 
flule and a first-rate fishing-rod, Nancy, a beautiful 
plaid silk frock, and the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, with beautiful pictures in it. 

After saying all this, my reader knows very well 
that no people ever spent a happier Christmas night 
than the Wilsons Lie feels sure that they all got 
very merry after tea, that Tom, and Lizzy, and 
George, sang glees ; and that John and Alice came m 
to listen; and | think, dear reader, you will not be 
surprised that Tom isisted on finishing the evening 
with a game of snap-dragon, which Mrs. Wilson agreed 
to do, on condition that they had it in the kitchen, as 
it would make a mess im the parlour. 

The next day was Sunday; and, of course, every 
soul in the village not bed-ridden or (as 1 said before) 
dissenting, went to church, to hear the new vicar preack 
his firet sermon at Everstend Lizzy Wilson was 
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anxious to hear how he would preach, and when he 
had pronounced his text her anxiety was over ; she felt 
confident in his power to move his audience. Several 
times during the sermon she glanced round the church, 
to see the effect which Mr Morgan produced ; it was 
clear she was desirous that hers should be the general 
opinion. She was gratified after coming out of church 
to hear the loud encomiums of the sermon which 
almost every one uttered. 

“How did you like it, mother ?”’ asked Tom. 

“have never heard a sermon I liked so well since 
your poor father preached.” 

*‘ Lizzy, did you hke the sermon ?” 

‘7 P—oh, yes! I have never heard a better.” 

‘Nor I, except Dr. Chalmers’s.” 

The Mertons came up to them. 
are you ?” 

“Very well; and you, Felix ?” 

Very flourishing, as you see ” 

Then followed general greetings of the others, and 
presently Felix said to Tom, “ Are you melined to go 
to Hawley Wood for a walk with me? ” 

**T shall be very happy ,” and the two young men 
wished the ladies “good mormmg” for the present, 
and were soon out of sight. 

* Cool!’’ exclaimed Lilla, laughingly, to Mrs. Wil- 
son, as she took her arm to walk home 

“Just as ever, my dear, I never saw any thing 
hke Tom ” 

It happened that Nancy’s bonnet had come untied, 
and Lizzy was staying to tie 1t, and George, as usual, 
stayed where she stayed Just as the strings were 
properly adjusted, Mr Morgan came out of the porch 
He saw them. 

“Ah! you are there! Good mormng! Is not 
Mrs. Wilson wellP Ithought I saw herm church ” 

“She 1s quite well; she has only walked on with 
Mrs. Merton ” 

Mr. Morgan walked beside Lizzy to her home 
They walked slowly, and did not say much Mr 
Morgan thought Everstead the prettiest /arge village 
he had ever seen Luzzy was glad of that, for she had 
always thought it the prettiest she had seen. 

‘It must give you pain to leave it, Miss Wil 
son P” 

“Oh, do not mention ¢iat/ I am not gomg to 
leave it for a month, at least.” 

“A month! I thought it was only a fortnight.” 

Tom only stays a fortnight. You do not know 
Tom, I think ? ” 

“No; but I hope to be mtroduced to him soon 
How is it that he 1s not with you now ?” 

“He and Felix are gone off for a walk after church 
jast as we used all to do, long ago. Allow me to 
congratulate you on the very favourable impression 
your sermon produced on the congregation ” 

“Favourable, was it? Thank you. I have heard you 
never flatter any one but your brother George; so I 
take what you say to me as sober truth.” 

“It is. But who says I flatter no one but George ?” 

“Merton, This is your gate, I think P” 


“Ah, Tom' how 
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‘Yes. ‘Will you not come in? I dare say Mrs, 
Merton is with mamma.” 

“No, thank you , I preach again this afternoon, and 
would rather be alone for an hour. But I would not 
have missed seeing you for these few minutes,” he 
added after after a pause. ‘Good morning.” 

“Missed seeing you,” repeated Lizzy to herself, as 
she walked up to the house-door. 

“A month! I may make great progress ma month 
Much may be done in a month,” thought Mr. Morgan 
as he crossed the road to Dr. Merton’s house- 

The dinner on Monday at the Mertons was very 
successful. Tom Wilson, having called there in the 
morning, took Mr. Morgan off with him to pay a round 
of visits together; by this means they knew each 
other pretty well before dinner time. 

«The new Vicar 1s a first-rate man, Lizzy,” said 
Tom, when he came home to dress, “and he has no 
very great feelmg of aversion to Mrs. Merton, ] 
fancy.” 

Lizzy felt uncomfortable, and could not persuade 
herself it was all for Mrs. Merton’s sake. 

“ Upon my word, Lizzy, that is avery stylish gown, 
and very becoming too,” said Tom as he mspected her 
all round when she was dressed to go to the Merton’s 
Lizzy smiled as she remembered how different matters 
were on the first occasion of her wearing that same 
dress. She had worn it at a party at the Goulds, 
and no one had turned her round or taken any notice 
how she looked 1m 1t ¢hen. 

Six is a pleasant number for a dinner-party- Not 
so good as eight some people thik. However, the 
party of six at the Mertons was esteemed perfect by 
each individual of the company. Dr. Merton talked 
to Mrs Wilson about the baby and their neighbours 
Tom talked to Lilla about old times . and thought she 
was just the same lovely little girl as ever, but he 
felt nothing but pleasure m this —Tom was almost 
engaged to Miss Bond in Edinburgh, only he kept the 
fact to himself Mr Morgan talked to Lizzy about the 
village, and the nature of the mbabitauts, and the 
improvements he intended to make, which were nearly 
all approved by Lazzy. Mr. Morgan thought he was 
making progress already, and was in high spirits. 

When the children were dancing in the evening, 
and Lizzy and Mr Morgan had done their share of 
dancing with them, Mr. Morgan challenged Lizzy to 
three games of chess. Now he had heard that Lizzy 
was very fond of chess,—and he had also heard, that 
she had once said 1t would be impossible for her to sit 
out three games of chess with a person who was dis- 
agreeable to her. 

They went mto a quiet room adjoming the larger 
one,and began I do not know whether Lizzy was 
unable to sit out the three games, but 1t is certain that 
they were a long time m the little room; and when 
they came out and were asked which had won, they 
did not seem to know. 

“T can tell, though,” said Lilla m a whisper to her 
husband, “Mr Morgan has won—Lizzy. Well! for 
prudent, sedate people, I call that quick work, If 
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f - | PA, MAY ee, WEN Robin Hood and Little John, 
Fi Bee YA Went o’er yon bank of broom, 

Said Robin Hood to Little John, 
We have shot for many a pound: 
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ji But I am not able to shoot one shot more, 
My arrows will not flee ; 
But I have a cousin lives down below, 
Please God, she will bleed me. 
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any body had told Lizzy this day week, that she, who 
thinks herself so very wise and circumspect, would be 
engaged to be married to-day to a man she had not 
then seen, she would have believed 1t impossible —It’s 
your quiet, wise people, who always do these extra- 
ordinary t in love.” 

* But eee not be engaged, Lilla,” said Felix, 
looking at the couple very attentively. Presently he 
Saw an expression on Lizzy’s face that was familiar to 
ktm; he had seen it often, years ago —“ Yes. Lilla, you 
are nght; Lizzy loves Morgan,” he said gravely. 

Felix did not romp with the children after that. 
Lizzy said she would like to go home with Nancy and 
George She “ was tired.” She “would not dis- 
turb her mother” who was talking with Mr Elhot; 
and she retired quietly with the cluldren 

Felix and Mr Morgan both went out of the room 
to go home with Lizzy. 

** Morgan,” whispered Felix in a voice of emotion, 
let me go with her, just this last tame.” Felix 
looked very grave and anxious 

“ Certainly, 1f you wish 1t so much, but you must 
explain to her why I do not go’’ 

“Yes, thank you,” and Felix grasped his hand, 
and ran down stairs after Lizzy. 

‘* Morgan has let me come instead of him just this 
once,” said Felix, as the children ran across the road 
“ Lizzy, I cannot be mstaken—I congratulate you 
from my soul Morgan is the best man I ever hnew, 
and you are the best woman I am not selfish enough 
to wish matters otherwise If you are marricd 
and live here, I shall be happy, for you will by your 
example show me how I onght to hve =I love Lilla 
now, and I feel that she loves me as you never could 
have done when you knew me well I am not worthy 
of you, and Morganis God bless you, Lizz} Wul 
you have your old lover as a friend now?” 

“Yes, Felix We shall both be the happier for 
bemg friends mstead of husband and wife Thank 
you, Felix, for these words. ‘Tell Morgan what 
has passed Good-mght ” 

Need I relate all the other external pieasures of 
Lizzy’s month? The reader knows that she had now 
a source of pleasure within, which made all other 
pleasures poor She now loved really, and was as 
happy as her fmends thought she deserved he. She 
and her mother and Nancy were to live in the 
parsonage agan At the end of the mouth she went 
back to Mrs. Gould to stay until that lady found 
another governess to suit her, and after that she stayed 
with her on a wait, while she purchased her wedding 
dresses; and then her old fmend Mr Gould would 
sometimes venture to banter her about the result of 
her Christmas Hohday. I.M OW. 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF ROBIN HOOD 


We select this ballad from Ritson’s “Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, now extant, 
relative to that celebrated English Outlaw, Robin Hood.” 
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The outlines of his life are generally known; the 
notes we here introduce concern exclusively his “ Death 
and Bunal:” for the “facts” concernmng which we are 
indebted to the indefatigable collector, who seems to 
have gathered together, by ummense labour, every item 
of information that exists upon the sulject. The old 
chronicles are somewhat circumstantial touching the 
final exit of the hero. “ The king att last,” saya the 
Harleian MS, “ sett furth a proclamauion to have him 
apprehended,” &c. Grafton, after having told us that 
he “‘ practired robberyer, &c ,” adda, “ The which bey nz 
certetyed to the king, and he beyng greatly offended 
therewith, caused bis proclamation to be made that 
whosoever would bryng him quicke or dead, the hing 
would geve him a great sunme of money, as by the 
recordes in the Exchequer 1s to be seene = But of this 
promise no man enjyvyed any bonefite .” for as long as 
he had his * bent bow in his hand,” 1t was svarcely safe 
to meddle with the “archer good” Time, however, 
subdued his strength andspirit Finding the infirmitics 
of old age increase upon him, and being “ troubled with 
a sicknesse,” according to Grafton, he “ came toa certain 
nonry in Yorkshire called Buckles (Kirckhes], where 
desiryng to be let biood, he was betrayed and bled to 
death.” The Sloane MS says, that “| being) dystem- 
pered with cowld and age, he had great payne in his 
lymmes, his bloud bemg corrupted, therfore, to be 
eased of his payne by letting bloud, he repayred to the 
priores of Kyrkesly, which some say was his aunt, a 
woman very skylful in physique & surgery, whro, per- 
ecyving him to be Robyn Hood, & waying howe fel on 
enimy he was to religious persons, toke reveng of bim 
for her owne howse and all others by letting him bleed 
to death. It isalao sayd that one Sir (Roger of Doncaster, 
bearing grudge to Robyn foy some injury, incyted the 
priores, with whome he was very famuiiar, in such a 
maner to dispatch him” The Harleian MS , after mon- 
tioning the proclamation “sctt furth to have him appre- 
bended,” adda, “ at which time it happened he fell sick 
at a nunnery in Yorkshire called Birkleys [ Kirkloys]; 
& desiring there to be let blood, hee was beytrayed & 
made bleed to death.” 

According to the Sloane MS _ the proress, after “ letting 
him bleed to death, buryed him under a t stone by 
the hywajes xyde 
there was, for that the common passengers and travailors, 
knowynz and secyng him ‘there buryed, might more 
safely and without feare take their jorneys that way, 
which they durst not do in the life of the sayd outlawes, 
And at cyther cnde of the sayd tombe was erected a 
crosse of stone, which 13 to be scene there at this present.” 


“ Amongst the papers of the learned Dr. Gale, late 
Dean of York, was tound this epitaph of Robin Hood — 


Hear undernead dis fart] stea 
lay robert carl of untingtun 
near arrtr ber a} Hie sa geud 
an pip! &auld im robin feud 
sick utlayy af Ht an ct men 
bil england nibr st agen. 
obit 24 [r. 14] kal Dekembris 1247.” 


There appears to be reasonable ground for the belief 
that Robin Huod waa thus treacherously dealt with 

The ballad “ Robin Hood's Death and Burial,” 
although its style 1s comparatively modern, 18 clearly 
based upon one much older .—it contains passages of 
too “ genuine ” a character to have been the production 
of an age much later than that in which flourished the 
hero of the “ grene-wode.” 


And the cause why she buryed hun | 
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TRUTH AND POETRY.—No. I. 
BY ¥. B. 


Sommwnat to our present purpose is a passage 
which occurs in one of Adams’s beautiful little alle- 
gories, where he says, “My own thoughts grew per- 
plexed, as I tried to determine with myself what were 
truths and realities, and what merely shadows and 
metaphors of the things pertaining to our present ex- 
istence.” Now, let not any of the readers of SuanPe 
grow alarmed lest they should have a disquisition on 
realities and non-realities, or a metaphysical discussion 
whether matter exists, or some very clear reasons 
why they should not feel by any means sure that their 
heads are heads, or that they themselves have any 
shape, size, or being at all. Certam philosophers, so 
called, have, we know, attempted to show all this, 
but we want nothing of the kind. We are quite wil- 
ling to believe that eyes are eyes, and ears are ears, 
spite of all their showing to the contiary; and when 
we see the bright clear sky above us, with its un- 
fathomable depth of blue, and the beauty of nature 
all around, and hear the sweet voices of the birds as 
they sing on every side, or the sweeter toges of those 
we love, we would thank no far-fetched sophistry to 
make us fancy our happiness was not as true and as 
certain as that place from which 1t comes, but of 
which its greatest fulness 1s only a famt and feeble 
image. Yet, at the same time, we do say that there 
is much, very much, in this world of ours, and the age 
in which we hve, which 1s held as true and fixed and 
positive, while it 13 only shifting and full of deceit; 
that men set up to themselves some golden image, 
and fall down before the idol they have made, turnmg 
their backs upon the true sun of heaven, and gazing 
only on his reflected rays, till at last they grow dazzled 
with the glare, and fancy there 1s no light but them,— 
that mm them 1s all beauty and every good, aud that 
such as would look around for a brighter and purer 
light, even to the very source of which they see but 
the reflection, are only enthusiasts, and men useless in 
their generation Men put that which they wish to 
be im place of that which 1s, and fixing ther minds 
constantly upon it, they come at last to believe that 
there is no other good, nothing else worth the striving 
after, and mistake for the offspring of eternal and 
unchanging truth, that which had its mse only in the 
errors and shortsightedness of their own weak fancies. 
They set themselves to pursue some oue object, which 
their own hearts have marked out as good and a thing 
to be desired, and running at once to the conclusion 
that it is in truth as fair and as full of worth as they 
have pictured it to be, they strain every power they 
have, and follow after it as earnestly and eagerly as if 
it were the end and aim of their beng. In self does 
the pursuit begin ; in self, therefore, does it end In 
looking how they may advance themselves, they have 
forgotten those wlo are their fellows; the general 
good has been disregarded, and so they have failed to 
atiain that which was for their own private happiness. 

The good of all men includes that of individuals, 
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but when the individual narrows his view to himeelf 
only, to the shutting out of all others, he falls griev- 
ously short of the good Self, therefore, defeats its 
own end; it looks not to God’s glory, from which 
flows all our good, and so it is always wide of the 
mark it aimed at, and finds only disappointment and 
fresh toil, where peace was looked for and a calm rest- 
ing after labour 

All men should be practical in the real meaning of 
the word, but those who are ever boasting themselves 
to be such, and turning a look of scorn on all who 
would go the least step out of the path which they 
have marked out as the only true one, are but too 
often such as we have spoken of,—men who care for 
nothing beyond the mere desires of hfe, the heaping 
together of gold, or the satisfying of ammal wants, 
or if they go ngher, they will stijl shght all that can- 
not be seen by their dull eye, or comprehended by 
their calculating mtellect They are of the earth, 
earthy, or if they mount somewhat above it, it 1s not 
to the clearness of heaven, but only to the mid region 
of clouds and mists, where indeed they have a wider 
view than others, but yet see nothmg with clearness 
and certamty; for they want the glass which would 
show them all thmgs nghtly—they forget the glory 
of God, and miss the good of man They throw reh- 
gion aside, and how then can they wonder that love 
is absent too The one follows closely upon the other, 
and without them is nothing good or beautiful at all 
But religion is the lighest truth of all, and Love is 
her handmaid, and Poetry is but the mamfestation of 
them in all things, finding a chord m the heart of man 
himself, so that they are all blended together mto one, 
making a whole of beauty, and gilding with heavenly 
brightness the dullest and darkest spots of earth 

But they who deny that these are one and the 
same,—these practical men, as they fondly call them- 
selves, wlule they are of all others the most unprac- 
tical,—will find in the end that they are followmg 
after a mere shadow, which for ever mocks those who 
stretch out their hands to grasp it, a something that 
fancy had decked out mm a specious guise, and one s0 
attractive that at length even reason had assented to 
the cheat, and set 1t down for the fair and good thing 
that it assumed to be Or it may be a shadow so 
dark and dense as to deceive those who view it afar 
off, tall they beheve 1t to have real substance, and ac 
they hasten on the more eagerly, even as the darkness 
into which they shall plunge m the end 1s deeper, anc 
they fall headlong into a pit of destruction, being so 
bhnded in their course that they mistake the blackness 
of the abyss for a firm and solid footing, and so are 
deceived worst of all at the very time when they deem 
themselves to have gained the end of all their striv- 
igs; and then comes the bitterness of death, the 
emptmess of a disappomted heart. But what if any 
man should meet them on their way, and tell them 
that they are seeking that which has no real existence; 
what if he should call them off from that dark shadow 
upon the ground, and point them to the brightness of 
the sun above, and bid them look down no more into 
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the depth of the pit, but apwards to the heaven, where } 


there would be no bound to their gaze, but only fresh 
knowledge, and a constant gain of worlds beyond 
worlds, ever opening to them new stores of thought, 
niches for the soul, food for the quickening of hope, 
and faith, and admiration of Him who has made all 
things in so goodly an order! Would they not meet 
such an one with a sneer and a cuiled hp, or a smile 
of pity, it may be, while they told him that his sun 
was all too bright for their eyes, and his sky too gh 
above their reach ; that they would rather take that 
which was close at hand, even if they must go by a 
downward path to gain it’? Howcan we be deceived, 
say they, in that which is before our eyes? that alone 
is true and real,—what need there that we look be- 
yond’ Better in their minds is the practical than the 
fair, matter, than imagination, that which belongs 
to earth and sight, than that which 1s of heaven and 
fath. ‘These aie our practical men, our sticklers for 
utihty, and what are the fruits of thew teachimg, we 
will not ask in such days as these. 

But if pity 1s to have any place,—for of scorn we will 
not speak,—at should be rather given to such as these, 
who are for ever spending their strength on that wich 
shall profit them nothmg m the end Less tangible, 
it may be, are the pleasures of the mind, but more 
sure in their result, and more worthy of our nature, 
than that incessant striving after wealth and fame, and 
a name that must after all be bounded by the narrow 
limits of a few nations, and at last be lost altogether, 
that incessant tosling that rises early and late takes 
rest, borrowing weariness from the night, but taking 
nothing from the free and refreshing influences of the 
early day Not that we would look at all askance at 
the objects of fame It 1s but the mordinate ove of 
it, and the pursuit. of it for its own sake alone, that 
brings its followers down to the same level as those 
who give up all their days to the worship of treasure 
and the ghttering dust of the earth. Self is the main- 
spring m both, and self can lower that which 1s best 
and noblest, till 1t becomes altogether despicable and 
mean It 1s well that men should obtam a reward for 
that which they have brought about for the good of 
their fellows ; and such an one they have a nght to 
look for and to enjoy but they must never forget that 
it 1s but a secondary thing; not the end of their 
labours, but their concomitant, and that even if 1t be 
never gained, it 1s as much their duty to work on as 
ever it was. 

But earthly fame is in itself no more a true thing 
than earthly riches; and this we see every day set 
out so plamly, that such as seek it should not be 
too hasty to pronounce that they and they only are 
the followers after truth. It may appear at last that 
the dreamy enthusiast, as they have loved to call him, 
the man of contemplation whom they have laughed at, 
has done more for the general good than they have 
ever thought of. And much, indeed, has he done, if 
he has only given a higher and purer tone to the mind 
of one man, or inclined 8 single soul to rise somewhat 
above the mere range of an animal existence. This 
can the Poet do; tlus is a part of his mission ; and if 
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he work aright, he points men back to the first and 
happy state, when all was true, and no curse had fallen 
upon the earth. And how shall he who leads men to 
the True not himself make use of Truth? If Poetry 
be not Truth, how shall it fulfil ts work? But men, 
for the most part, do not pursue the ‘I'rue, whether 
they aim after riches or glory, whatever may be the 
meaning of that word of which we hear so much, and 
which seems to be only another name for murder, and 
bloodshed, and a breaking of all laws, whether of God 
orman Take away the nches of the one and the 
fame of the other, and what care they for their fellow 
men. Boast, then, as they will that they alone are 
following that which 1s of real and practical use, 
we ‘still say that they are hunting a shadow. The 
wealth of the one will make to itself wings, and fly 
away; and the fame of the other may be blighted by 
one venomed word It is, then, of no avail to them- 
selves, and let us ask them what it has done for others. 
For others, certamly, nothing, for they looked only to 
their own intcrest ,—for themselves, worse than no- 
thing, for at has left behind bitter thoughts, and the 
sadness of disappointed hope. But all this was not 
Truth, for Truth deceives us never, nor leaves us as 
long as we are walling to hold fast by it 
These practical men, then, have missed it, but not 
so the Poet, that unpractical man whom they deemed 
to be throwing away his existence Far off, indeed, 
1s the goal to which he aspires, but his faith 1s bound- 
less, and hope bears um on ius way He does nof 
know all truth, because he 1s ogly fimte; but Truth 
im essence is his from the beginning, and it keeps un- 
folding to him as he journeys on. Weak, perhaps, is 
his power of telling all he feels, but he feels not the 
less for that, and he gains fresh strength every day, 
and fresh knowledge of good, and for ever shall do so, 
for Truth 1s eternal, and that which he gains belongs 
to the soul which shall never perish, while the other 
aims of which we have spoken are only of the body, 
and with it must pass away .—ay, and even more 
fleeting are they than it ; for when it shall have risen 
again in a new life, they shall still he dead, or appear 
only as witnesses against it. But the Poet gains true 
riches, for he wins the knowledge and fruition of the 
only good , and his 1s true fame, for it has its founda- 
tion not upon the earth, subject to the breath of 
slander and the shaft of envy :— 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foul 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies; 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove, 

As He pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect fhy meed.”! 


So much, then, for the present :—we know that in 
all this we have done little more than assert the iden- 
tity of Truth with Poetry, and reiterate the assertion; 
—:t will remain for us to show hereafter, how in the 
very nature of man they are the same, and that in 
leaving the one he departs at the same time from the 
other also. 


C1) Lycidas 
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STORY OF A FAMILY.? 
BY 8. M. 
AUTHORESS OF “THE MAIDEN AUNT,” &c. 





Cuarter XIII.—Mapenine’s Diany CONTINUED. 
I pecan to ask myself with more deliberation and 
reflection than J had hitherto been im the habit of 
employing, what was the reason of all this? Why 
was life so rich and warm, and beneficent, and 1 
shivering like a very beggar at its gates? Was the 
fault’ mine; or was it not rather chargeable upon that 
power which some call Fate and others Providence ? 
My habitual cymcism kindled mto a fiery and bitter 
impatience. There was happmess around me- that I 
saw, there was the capacity of happmess within me . 
that I felt. Why could I not bring these two together ° 
Were there indeed jewels in my path and could I not 
stoop to gather them up, or were they not rather 
treacherous foam-bubbles which :mpmisoned the sun- 
shine, but were ready to burst at a touch? I came 
at last to a conclusion with which, impotent, false and 
and miserable as 1t was, 1 was fam to content myself. 
I tried to beheve that tenderness of affection was n- 
compatible with strength of mtellect, and that my 
lonely-heartedness was only the price which I paid for 
My genius It is because I see so clearly, thought I, 
that I cannot love; others walk in twilight, and to 
them the lath-and-plaster erections of the tea-garden 
are as the solemn antiquities of Pestum 
I took refuge im excitement, of which I could 
command as much aS%I would. Ceaseless gaiety, per- 
petual homage, these were to supply the need of 
happiness as they precluded the possibility of thought. 
Tran through the whole scale of admiration, from the 
delicate compliment gracefully veiled m badinage, to 
the desperate declaration, which 1t was the triumph of 
my heartless vanity to receive and to reject. Worth- 
less all! One word of quiet praise, implied, not 
uttered by hps whose sentence 1s worth hving for, 
would outweigh them all; how much more, one look 
of real tenderness. But this I knew not; experience 
had refused to teach it me; and I was resolved not to 
believe mit. I determmed to revenge myself by the 
achievements of genus on the isolation which genius 
had produced. I feasted upon the adulation offered to 
my talents for music and conversation, and exulted 
in perceiving how as soon as I entered a room, 
the various groups broke up, and the best (using the 
term in its society sense of the most agreeable) 
members of each gradually clustered around me. 
There was however one talent which I possessed, and 
which T had never had an opportunity of exhibiting 
I knew my power as an actress to be first-rate, at least 
among amateurs, and I determimed to have private 
theatricals on a grand scale, and to shine forth m a 
sphere where no ordinary rivalry could even attempt 
to follow me. I had moreover the advantage of 
writing my own drama, and I constructed it so as to 
display my gifts in the most strikmg manner possible 
The story selected was that of Undine, and it will be 





(1) Continued from vol. vu1., page 234. 
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| waiting-woman, utterly aghast. 
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at once perceived that the principal character affords 
scope for the exercise of a great variety of powers, 
from the airiest and most sparkling playfulness, to the 
deepest and tenderest pathos, excluding only those 
broader and stronger traits of passion which would 
be unsuitable to a pnvate and amateur performance, 
especially by a woman I imtroduced a considerable 
number of songs, making ny drama in fact a kind of 
half-opera, aud on the evening of rehearsal my trumph 
was complete. My costume—blue crape, with a 
coronal of water-lihes m my dark har—was pronounced 
perfect, I was tolerably well supported by the 
Hildebrand and Bertha of the party, and when the 
actual moment for representation arnved, I think [ 
scarcely ever remember to have felt such exuberance 
of vivacity I was sittmg before my muror, a little 
impatient of the length of time which my maid took 
in satisfying my critical vanity by the position of each 
individual hly, when Bertha entered with a face of 
considerable dismay. I forestalled her as she was 
about to speak, with my usual easy impertinence, as I 
new consider it—graceful petulance, as my admureis 
were in the habit of calling it 

** My dear Lady Emily, your look the picture of dis- 
consolate helplessness. I’m quite sure you havc 
forgotten half your part.” 

Be it observed, in passing, that I could scarcely 
have made a more mal-d-propos joke than this ‘Lady 
Emily was angrily conscious of her inferiomty to 
myself im quickness and memory, and excessively 
anxious that 11 should not be generally perceived She 
spent many a long hour in private study, and aftcr- 
wards made her appearance, professing that she had 
been so hurried, she had scarcely had time to do more 
than read her part through, and betraymg the greatest 
annoyance at her not unfrequent mistakes. There is 
no surer test of that true tact which 1s a combination 
of delicacy, refinement, and unselfishness, and wlach 
im its higher mstances 1s an instinct taught by affection 
for the person towards whom it 1s displayed, than that 
which 1s afforded by observation of the manner, time, 
and subject of a joke at the expense of another 
There are few more unpleasant reflections for a person 
who possesses this tact, and yet occasionally, out otf 
heedlessness, or high spits, or some temporary dis- 
turbance of mental equilibrium which results in thie 
appearance of high spirits, sims against it, than the 
discovery afterwards that he has so smned , a discovery 
which the offender 13 quite sure to make sooner or 
later, though shame may quite as often wnduce him to 
conceal that he has made it, as to apolomze for his 
offence. But toresume. Lady Emily answered me 
sharply, for I had made her feel uncomfortable, and she 
was therefore in no wise disposed to break bad news 
tenderly tome. “I wish,” said she, “ that the success 
of the evening depended only on my being perfect m 
my part. Mr Scott has sent an apology—his uncle is 
dying somewhere in the north and he has been 
summoned away by an express !”’ 

I started up from beneath the orderly fingers of my 
Mr. Scott was Hilde- 
brand ! 
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“What can bedone?” Iexclaimed; “ for Heaven’s 


sake suggest something !” 

Lady Emily was good-natured in the main ; besides 
which, she looked remarkably well m pink satin and 
pearls, and wanted to show herself. 

“1 can only think of one shance,” she said. “If 
Mr. Tyrrell could be induced to take the part, he has 
the play, for I lent him my copy three weeks ago; and 
I know he has studied 1t, for he was talking of getting 
it up next week, at his uncle’s, the Duke of F——-; and 
he is a capital actor.” 

I was too much excited to notice my fnend’s breach 
of confidence in thus lending my manuscript without 
my knowledge or consent, though at another time I 
should have indignantly resented 1t ‘“ Mr. Tyrrell !” 
I repeated, “that tall bandit-looking man with 
moustaches, whocame yesterday with Mrs. Wilbraham? 
1 scarcely know him, but he would /ooé the part to 
perfection ” 

“ And play it too,” responded Lady Emily; “he is 
my second cousin, and I know him itimately ” 

“What sort of person is he *”’ asked I, musmmgly. 

“Very clever,” she replied , ‘the sort of person who 
can do whatever he likes, and who never does what he 
dishkes. The only question is whether one could 
induce him to undertake it ” 

“Oh! go, dear Lady Emily !”’ I cried, “ persuade, 
coax, supplicate, force him toconsent He never can 
be so barbarous as to refuse. Or stay, had you not 
better send him a little uote requestmg his imstaut 
presence im the hbrary, and you and I will meet him 
there, and use all our powers to prevail upon lim ” 

Lady Emily thought thisthe more promising scheme, 
and having despatched the note, we hurried mto the 
library, and awaited our doom Ina few minutes the 
door opened, and Mr Tyrrell entered I see him now 
as I saw him then, save for the cold sickness at my 
heart, which bears witness to the time between then 
and now How strange to remember one who has 
become a part of ourselves, whether for good or for 
evil, as he was when he was astranger tous! There 
18 an unreality about our contemplation of him, as 
though we were looking at a phantom, and not at a 
human bemg And it cannot be otherwise What- 
soever thought once passes through our munds, 
whatsoever feeling has once touched the surface or 
searched the depths of our hearts, is irrevocable, in- 
delible, m a sense, eternal. We can no more undo 
its work, and make ourselves what. we were before its 
coming, for a single moment, or in a single respcct, 
than we can listen to a famhar melody as new, and 
feel curious for the coming, and surprised at the sound 
of each suctessive note, whose pitch and value we 
know well long before 1t strikes upon our ears We 
can force the timid flower (expressive phrase !) till we 
have compelled 1t to spread its petals wide, and open 
its bosom—once blown, there is no power to make it 
azgam a soft and shrouded bud. Oh that we had 
this power! Oh that we could unlearn our ex- 
perience! Oh that we could indeed make some few 
fanuhar names strange to our ears and to our hearts! 
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Is there one human being who would not, if he could, 
un-live his past life P 

Nothing could be more courteous than the manner in 
which he consented to oblige us, but it was done 
indifferently, and as a mere matter of civility No 
vigilance of anxious vanity could detect the famntest 
shadow of personal compliment to myself. I was 
piqued, and I never exerted myself so much ‘*o con- 
quer admiration as on that evening, and before its 
close I had reason to believe that I had suceceded. 
The breathless attention with which he listened to my 
singing was sufficiently expressive In the last scene, 
where the vision of the hapless Undme returns and 
weeps her repentant lover to death, I had adapted 
some plamtive and appropriate words to Schubert’s 
melody “ L’addio,” and I sang them with all the pathos 
of which my voice was capable. Many of my audience 
were moved to tears, and 1 was convinced that the 
emotion betrayed by Hildebrand himself was not 
altogether assumed When the curtam fell, I sank 
into a chair overcome by the pleasant exhaustion of 
excitement and tuumph. Most of the dramatis 
persone gathered around me, and plied me with 
compliments as fast as my heart could desire, Mr. 
Tyrrell stood a little aloof, and said nothmg. Whulst 
T was receiving all this homage, and parrymg by 
1epartee such imstances of it as seemed a little too 
strong, my eyes involuntarily sought him; he was 
looking at me, and I felt myself blush, that 1 should 
have been thus detected im watching him. I| rose 
with some impatience. “I believe we shall find 
supper in the saloon,” said I, “‘ and 1 am ashamed to 
confess that Undine has so little that is etherial im 
her nature, that she 1s longing for cold chicken. Do 
let us come ” 

I stood at the door while my guests defiled past me 
incouples, Mr Tyrrell, asin duty hound, offermg me 
lus arm. As we followed the others, he sad, “1am 
gomg to take a great hberty, and 1 must ask you to 
1etain the character of the forgiving Undine a few 
minutes longer. Whll you make me a present of one 
of those flowers? 1 am a perfect school-girl in my 
love of autographs and relics,—and 1 want a memorial 
of what I have seen and heard to-night.” 

I severed a hly fiom my bouquct very graciously, 
and gave it to lun, saying asI did so, “I think this 
the prettiest complimeut I have yet received.” 

“I never pay compliments,” was his grave answer, 
as he took the flower. “Thank you; you are very kind.” 

At supper he sat between Lady Emily and myself, 
and at first talked exclusively to his cousin Presently, 
however, he turned and spoke to me im hus peculiar 
quiet manner, half-deferential, half-famihar, which it is 
impossible to descnbe. “We are arguing,” said he, 
‘“*won’t you help us ?”” 

“I will help one of you,” rephed I, laughing, 
‘* when I know the subject of the argument.” 

‘Lady Enmily 13 one of the National Peace Con 
gress,” he answered; “but, mconsistently with the 
practice of that august body, she 1s ready to make war 
on all the rest of the world.” 
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“Oh, if you state my case,” cried Lady Emily, 
“you are certain to make me seem in the wrong 
It is not fair. T’ll tell you what we were dis- 
sassing, Madeline,—this terrible duel; and Mr. ‘Tyrrell 
defends it.” 

The “ terrible duel” was an event just then occu- 
pying the attention of the whole fashionable world 
‘wo young officers, nearly connected, aud up to 
the time of their fatal diference strongly attached, 
had fought on some quarrel, which, beguming in a 
merely political question, had grown personal im the 
violence of the argument. One fell, and the other 
was scarcely restrained from committing suicide in the 
first agony of his fruitless remorse That wihuch 
rendered the case peculiarly distressmg was the fact 
that the survivor had originally refused the challenge, 
and only been goaded into acceptance of 11 by taunts 
reflecting upon his courage He was the more to be 
pitied, that, being of a highly nervous temperament 
physically, and never having been im action, not had 
any opportunity of proving lis mind to be strongei 
than his body, he must have felt himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to such suspicions, and unable, except by a 
very high mental effort, to despise them 

** Is it possible,” asked I, addressing Mr Tvrrell, 
“that you defend duelling on piinciple? I thought 
trial by combat had been abolished with other middle- 
age absurdities, and that nobody ever argaed in favow 
of it, though, lke many other things, plenty of people 
might be found who practise it ” 

“No,” he replied; “Ido not argue in favour of it 
I only say, that, in Captain Methven’s case, I should 
have done as he did ” 

“Then you deliberately profess,”’ observed I, “that 
you would do that which you cannot defend? At any 
rate, you are very honest.” 

He smiled. “I should consider the act wrong, 
absurd, useless, and—unavoidable,” said he. ‘There 
is no extremity, surely, to which a man may not be 
driven in order to preserve his name from a stain im- 
possible to cleanse 1f Methven had had any previous 
opportunity of proving his courage, I should have 
thought him altogether unpardonable. As it 1s, I 
don’t see what else he could do ” 

The standard by which a woman, even if irreligious, 
tries thoughts and actions, is generally higher and 
purer than that of a man practically not inferior to 
herself ; for two reasons -—first, because she 1s brought 
much less in contact with the Actual, and therefore 
bas not the same temptations to lower 1t; secondly, 
because, for the most part, she is less open-eyed to 
inconsistencies of all kinds, and therefore feels not 
the absolute need of making rule and practice, in 
some measure, accordant with each other She is 
consequently prone to a state of mind which may be 
calied the very reverse of masculine; she neither 
accommodates her rule to the reality, nor subdues the 
reality to her rule, but she unconsciously keeps them 
distinct, so that the one 1s pure, the other full of de- 
fects, and yet she is not distressed by the discrepuncy 
In many cases she perhaps fails to discover it. Thus, 
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I was shocked by Mr. Tyrrell’s proclamation of his 
own dehberate inconsistency, had he, on the con- 
trary, expressed his determination .never to fight a 
duel, and afterwards fought one, I should probably 
have forgiven him very easily. It is not for this, 
however, that I record the conversation How often 
have the words smece recurred to my memory! Why 
did 1 not sooner comprehend the constrammg principle 
of all his actions,—the determination to do, not what- 
evel was right, or wise, or even politic, but simply, 
whatever would preserve Ins honour from the merest 
possibility of a slur, either m his own eyes, or in the 
eyes of others. Strict, delicate, sensitive,— nay, m 
a sense, if it be not profanation to use the word, 
yuretaal was tins honour of lis He was himself 
lis own severest judge. Let it appear that he had 
in any way committed hiunself,—no matter how inad- 
vertently,—and no sacrifice appeared to him tve 
nughty to redeem the pledge But I was blind! 

To 1eturn to that memorable evenng I was too 
much occupied with my triumphs and my admirers to 
notice the unusual demeanour of my father, though I 
have since been told that it was noticed by every body 
else lle was m unusually Ingh spirits at first, with 
some appearance of excitement, and he drunk five or 
six glasses of wine m succession, —a very uncommon 
practice for lim, as he was a man not only of tempe- 
ate but of abstemous habits As the supper pro- 
ceeded, he became apparently very tired, and unable 
to fulfil the ordmary conversational duties of a host 
Durmg the last half-hour, he seemed m a state of 
absolute exhaustion, exerting himself to answer such 
reinarks as were addressed to him with a smile of 
forced courtesy, but with a degree of effort so manifest, 
that 1t was painful to witness it He roused himself 
again to pay the parting complments to his guests, 
and stood bowing and making adieux, as each party 
took their leave, with a mechanical sort of regulanty, 
aud wandering eyes, which seemed to betoken that his 
thoughts were very fur off When the last was gone, 
he stood still a moment, pressing bis hands upon his 
eyes, and then rapidly approached the sofa on which I 
was half-reclining, contemplating with languid satis- 
faction the becoming effect of my white draperies and 
hiy coronet as displayed by a large mirror on the 
opposite side of the room 

** Well, papa,” said I, lifting my eyes to his as he 
drew near, “ have you no compliments to pay me °” 

We looked at me fixedly in silence, and with an 
expression of gloom so profound, that I involuntarily 
started upright, and asked, ‘‘ What 13 the matter ?”— 
not, I confess, with any very grievous flutterings of 
heart, for one who loves nothing cannot possibly have 
many subjects of fear. 

He replied with his wonted cold brevity of manner, 
which acquired repulsive harshness under the circum- 
stances, “ Madeline, you are a woman now, and a 
sensible one. 1 owe you my confidence. I am ruined.” 

I sprang up, and caught him by the arm, looking 
wildly and eagerly into lus face, almost expecting to 
discover symptoms of insanity He met the look 
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without flinching, and simply reiterated the words, 
“1 am ruined.” Then releasing himself from my 
grasp, and si.ting down on the sofa, he made me sit 
beside him, and proceeded, with the same immovable 
conciseness, to explain the details of the case. These 
are unimportant, neither am I sufficiently conversant 
with busiuess to record them accurately. ‘The result 
is enough. It was ruim, dire, total, immment! My 
rand could scarcely stretch to tle comprehension of 
it. My father went on to say, that there was one 
chance of escape which 1t was .mpossible to render 
intelligible to me by reason of the technicalitics which 
it wuvolred. One thing was necessary, however,— 
namely, secrecy, and this he took unmense pains to 
make me comprehend. The secret must be kept for 
six months, and we must live as usdal, incur our 
ordinary expenses, and take care to let uo one suspect 
on how frail a tenure our prosperity—nay, our very 
meaas of existence, was hanging At this point, my 
father came in contact with almost the only very strong 
feehng of mght which exited in my wind—love of 
truth I hada sovereigu contempt for every species 
of deception, whether acted or expressed, 1t was not 
only impossible to me, but loathsome I answered on 
the 1mpulse of the moment, “ Papa. you must send 
me away) = I caznoé help you mm this ” 

He half smiled, and I have since felt quite sure that 
he wished and intended to make me say this, mdeed 
it was evident at the moment that his plans had been 
arranged with a view to such a determination ou my 
part fe 1nmediately proposed to me to go and stay 
with some relations of ours who ever since I grew up 
had been imploring a visit trom me without success 
‘The family consisted of an elderly bachelor brother, 
and two maiden sisters, likewise of sobcr maturity 
Their name was Bann, and they resided m a large 
formal old-fashioned country mansion, in dignified 
seclusion or prim periodical socicty, which it gave me 
the head-ache only to think of Mr Barron was mv 
godfather, and he was likewise possessed of immense 
wealih , sotbat 1 suppose my father thought 1t no bad 
speculation to endeavour to secure hus affections for me, 
just now, when other prospects seemed so lamentably 
failing There was no help for it, and I reluctantly 
acquiesced 1 felt. half stunned, sure that some gicat 
misfortune had befallen me, yet by no means alive to its 
full extent , for I was m fact too ignorant of reality to 
conceive it [had not, as yet, an idea of how much of 
my enjoyment of life was derived solely from the pos- 
session of wealth I fancied that 1 should command as 
much admiration as I had hitherto commanded, with the 
additional satisfaction of feeiing sure that 1 owed it 
to my personal claims only; and as I had never 
known what it was to want luxury and attendance, so 
I could not imagine the pain and discomfort of the 
deprivation—it never came across my thoughts A 
vague pretty vision of a cottape, such as stands often on 
the left-hand side of the stare and 1s dwelt in by the 
heroines of melo-dramas, and of myscif moving about 
in xt, looking more handsome than ever in my simple 
attire, aud gracefully busied in what I called to myself 
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“ household toils” without ever for one moment 

defining what such househuld toils might be, flitted not 
, unpleasantly across my mind, and was my only 
‘embodiment of the idea of “utter run.” In the mean 
while, my maid packed up for me a wardrobe that might 
. have suited a duchess, and, after receiving from my 

father a kiss which had less of colduess than any 
j which I ever remembered to have received before, [ 
{| took my place in the train, and started for — : 

l arrived at my destmation about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and was handed from the carriage by 
my godfather, whom I had not seen since I was a child. 
He was a somewhat stiff and heavy looking personage, 
some forty years old, whose hearty welcome was the 
most chilling that can be conceived. Ie took hold of 
my hand,—for he did not shake it,—said abruptly, and 
as if the words were produced by machinery, “I am glad 
to see you at Stanbury House,” and then, giving me 
his arm, conducted me into the hall m silence His 
sisteis were not at homo, but would return to dinner; 
and he suggested that 1 should take a stroll m the 
grounds with him to wile away the time Glad to do 
anything, I readily acquiesced, and we sauntered forth 
together We walked tor half an hour, and only one 
observation did he make m the whole course of the 
walk, except those that I wrenched from lnm by 
desperate questioning Tins one was elicited by my 
stopping to admire a fine aspentree “I don’t hnow 
whether you have noticed it,” said Mr Barron, “ but 
the branches of this aspen have rather an elm hke 
form of growth, and, in the sweep before the house, 
on the left hand side, there 1s an elm which grows 
exactly in the form of an aspen” “ How very 
singular!” responded I, thongh I neither discerned 
the one fact nor believed the other 

There was no improvement when the sisters came 
in. They were hard-featured, angular women, with 
harsh dull voices, and manners that were stiff, but 
scarcely polished enough to be enlled formal They 
never spoke except in case of absolute necessity, and 
then suid as little as they could As for small talk, 
only a frantic person could have thought of such a 
thmg in their presence, Occasionally each contradicted 
the other, and sometimes both at once briefly con- 
tradicted Mr Barron, and these were the livehest 
moments of the day They never argued,—they could 
not have sad cousecutive words enough for an argu 
ment, they might rather be said to deal in fragmentary 
aud detached caviis When we came into the drawing- 
room after dinner, they hoth sat down bolt upright 
upon the sofa and steadily stared at me I found I 
could not bear tt, aud many and furious were the efforts 
which I made at conversation Whatever I said Miss 
Barron doubted, and Miss Eliza Barron immediately 
differed from her sister, and did not agree with me. 
One specimen I may give: 

I (hopelessly),“ 1 havehad alos ely day formy journey.” 

Afiss Barron (steiuly). “ Do you call it lovely? 1 
found it very chilly.” 

Miss Euza Barron (very quickly). “Oh! no, not 
chilly, Priscilla; the thermometer was above temperate. 
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Bat certainly it could scarcely be called a lovely day; 
for there were two showers, and the clouds were very 
thick in the west.” 

Miss Barron (gloomily). “I don’t think there were 
fwo showers.” 

Miss Ehza (resolutely). “‘I counted them.” 

Miss Burron (inexorably). “So did I” 

(A long silence ) 

“What a venerable-looking old house this is! I 
quite admire it I do love everything that is old- 
fashioned and quaint; these couches, now, and those 
tall, narrow mirrors are quite pleasant to my eyes; 
only one fancies everybody ought to wear hoops and 
powder here.” 

Miss Barron —‘ The house may ook venerable, but 
it isn’t a hundred years old; and we furmshed the 
drawing-room last summer.” 

Miss Etza.— Last spring, Priscilla. Yes, certainly, 
I shouldn’t have supposed anybody would have ad- 
mired this furniture for its antiquity ” 

Miss Barron.—“ I call June summer.” 

Miss Ehza.— “So do J, but this room was furmshed 
in May.” 

Another long silence I gaveit up, and determined 
to wait patiently for one of my hostesses to speak. I 
did wait a full quarter of an hour, durmg which both 
the sisters continued to sit bolt upnght and stare at me. 
At the expiration of tlus period Miss Eliza volunteered 
an observation. 

“Did you notice a very curious thing in the 
grounds?” said she: “we have an elm-tree which 
grows just hke an aspen, and an aspen which is shaped 
exactly like an elm.” 

Miss Barron remarked that the aspen was cer 
tainly very lke an elm, but she never could see that 
the elm had the smallest resemblance to an aspen. 
Miss Fliza said that. was particularly strange. She 
would not have been surprised if her sister had not 
seen the hkeness in the aspen; but the elm was really 
so extraordinarily like, that she could #o¢ understand 
how anybody could fail to perceive it. Here the 
conversation dropped, and scarcely anything more was 
said, till we exchanged our fiigid ‘“‘ Good-mgits,” and 
departed to rest. 

I believe these were both very good women, they 
were strongly attached to each other, and intended 
to be very kind to me They were chantable to 
the poor, and regular in the performance of their 
religious duties They would have nursed each other 
in illness with devotion, though assuredly not with 
tenderness, and I do believe that if either had died, 
the survivor would have found it possible to look 
graver and say less than before. But, to ive with 
them! I would rather hve with three students of 
the French horn, and a singing masfer! 

My delight may be imagined, when, after a fort- 
night’s endurance of this slow starvation, just as I 
was feelmg that every spark of life, energy, and 
warmth was altogether extinguished with me, they 
gave a dinner-party, and among the first detachment 
of guests who entered, I recognised Mr. Tyrrell. 
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Reblews. 


A PEEP INTO MACAULEY’S HISTORY.’ 


Tae Parson—Tax Squire—StaTze oF LONDON 
STREETS anp Country Roaps. 
Winstanley Hall, March 184? 

My pxar Lovisa,—yYonu tell me that in spite of 
your book-club and a circulating library eight miles 
off, no volume of Macauley’s History has yet reached 
your secluded parsonage, and that the passages selected 
from if by the Ztmes, have only made you more 
anxious to obtain at least a larger foretaste of a 
pleasure to which half the readers in our land are still 
looking forward with eagerness. I have been studying 
this most amusing work in a place to which it seemed 
peculiarly suited—a country house in the heart of 
England, belonging to a true old Enghsh family. My 
venerable host 1s so much engaged during the greatest 
pait of the day with the multifarious business that 
falls in a retired district upon a country magistrate 
and a large landed proprietor, that I am left a good 
deal to my own resources, and very dehghtful ones J 
find, both within doors and without. The hbrary was 
partly collected by the Mrs Winstanley, who built the 
house in the early part of the reign of Wilham and 
Mary, their full-length portraits adorn the entrance 
hall, one at each end, m court costume, over the 
Ingh carved mantel-pieces, beneath which are blazing 
such good wood fires now ; and I can trace the staunch 
Protestant spimt which established their throne, 1m the 
volumes which were then considered essential to an 
orthodox library , but in addition to these, there are 
rare and fine editions of the writers of Greece and 
Rome, our own elder poets, and a great number of 
Spanish, French, and Italian works of biography, 
poetry, and romance The house itself is m the 
Grecian style of architecture, and ornamented with 
Corimthian pilasters, alto-relievos, and niches containing 
statues, of which the chiselling 1s as sharp as 1t could 
have been twenty years after the hard grey stone was 
first dug from the neghbouring quarry; the taste of 
the French court, however, still reigns within, in the 
delicately carved architraves, the pamted panels, and 
the inlaid floors of all the principal apartments. Here 
38 no Imitation of the style of Louis Quatorze ; but in 
these veritable cabinets lay those very fans redolent 
with Indian odours, which the ladies of the family 
(whose eyes gaze so quietly upon me while I write) used 
to carry when their trains swept these broad oak 
staircases, or were carefully drawn through their 
pocket-holes as they gathered those roses and car- 
nations for their breast-knots in yonder trim parterre. 
They must have been a stiff-backed generation, for 
not a single comfortable lounging chair bad they; very 
tall and very slender were the legs of every article of 
furmture pertaining to them, from the beds hung with 
needlework or costlier chintz, and hned with silk, to 
the narrow settees in the windows, and the card tables, 


“Q) This paper, although not strictly a review, appears view, appears ‘to the 
Editor no less suited for insertion 1n this place. 
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beneath which huge Chinese jars still exhale whole 
summers of perfume. You may easily imagine that 
having from my childhood known these pictures rather 
as those of friends than of people long dead, I have 
been in the habit of conjuring up their living forms m 
the rooms they used to sit m, at the table over which 
they presided, and under the stately trees which are 
now bending under the weight of years, but which 
were saplings in their youth There are gentlemen of 
the long robe, with flowing wigs and an abundance of 
cambric, and rolls of papers in their hands, squires 
in embroidered brown and puce-coloured coats; a duke 
who styled them “ beloved cousins,” mn a white one, 
with a star upon his breast; and many family fmends 
looking remarkably like themselves, but not a single 
clergyman. The elder sons had studied the law, the 
younger ones were in the army and navy, or had sought 
to improve their fortunes m foreign lands, and yet 
the fine old church, paved even in those days with the 
tomb-stones of ther race, might well, I thought, have 
attracted some one or other from the busier walks of 
hfe, to serve God at its altar. As this provision for 
younger sons had never been thought of at Winstanley 
Hall, I read with curiosity the following account of 
the rural clergy of the seventeenth century, and 
wondered no more — 

“The place of the clergyman in society had been 
completely changed by the Reformation Before that 
event, ecclesiastics had formed the majonty of the House 
of Lords, had in wealth and splendour equalled and 
sometimes outshone the Peed of the temporal barons, 
and had generally held the highest civil offices.... 

‘“Men who were averse to the life of camps, and who 
were at the same time desirious to rise in the state, 
ordinarily received the tonsure Among them were 
sons of all the most illustrious families, and near kins- 
men of the throne, Scroops and Nevilles, Bourchiers, 
Staffords, and Poles. To the religious houses belonged 
the rents of immense domains, and all that large portion 
of the tithe which 1s now in the hands of laymen. 
Down to the middle of the reign of Heny VIII , therefore, 
no line of life bore so inviting an aspect to ambitious 
and covetous natures as the priesthood .... Once the 
circumstance that a man could read raed a presumption 
that he was m orders, but in an age which produced 
such laymen as William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, 
Roger A-cham and Thomas Smith, Walter Mildmay and 
Francis Walsingham, there was no reason for calling 
away prelates from their dioceses to negotiate treaties, 
to superintend the finances, or to administer justice 
The spiritual character not only ceased to be a qualifi- 
cation for high civil office, but began to be regarded as 
a disqualification. Those worldly motives which had 
formerly induced so many able, aspiring, and high-born 
youths to assume the ecclesiastical habit, ceased to 
exist Not one parish in two hundred then affurded 
what a man of family considered as a maintenance... 

*Assuredly there was no lack in the Englirh Church of 
ministers distinguished by abilities aud learning. But 
it is to be observed that these ministers were not scattered 
among the rural population. They were brought together 
at a few places where the means of acquimng knowledge 
were abundant, and where the opportunities of vigorous 
intellectual exercise were frequent.... 1 was chiefly 
by the London clergy, who were always spoken of as a 
class apart, that the fame of their profession for learning 
and eloquence was upheld.” 


Yet we are told that— 
“During the century which followed the accession 
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of Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble descent 
took orders. At the close of the reign of Charles LI. 
two sone of peers were bizbops; four or five sons of peers 
were priests, and held valuable preferment, but these 
rare exceptions did not take away the reproach which 
lay on the body. The clergy were rgurded on the 
whole as a plebeian clues.” 


After describing the character (with which you are 
perhaps already familiar) of the resident chaplain in 
the squire’s house, in which “he nught not only per- 
form his own professional functions; might not only 
be the most patient of butts and listeners , might not 
only be always ready in fine weather for bowls, and in 
rainy weather for shovel board, but might also save 
the expense of a gardener or of a groom,”—Macaulay 
goes on with a picture of the incumbents of rural 
hvings, which, though less degrading to the character 
of a clergyman, 1s little more mviting than the last 
Both reminded me of one of my favourite books, 
“ Herbert’s Country Parson.” He exhorts the chap- 
lams— 

“ Not to think themuelves so free as many of them do ; 
and because they have different names think their office 
different Doubtless (says he) they are parsons of the 
familica they live in, and are entertamed to tlat end 
either by open or nrpiicit covenant. Beture they are in 
orders they may be received as companions or discoursery, 
but after a man is once minister, he cannot agree to come 
into any house where he shall not exercise what he ia, 
unless he forsake hos plough and look buck Wherctore 
they are not to be over-sulbmissive and bare, but to keep 
up with the lord and lady of the house, and to pres rve 
a boldness with them even to their very face when 
occasion calls, but seasonably and discreetly. They 
who do not thus, wlule they remember their earthly 
lord, do much forget their heavenly, they wrong the 
priesthood, neglect their duty, and shall be so fur from 
that which they scek with their over submissivencas and 
cringings, that they shall ever be despised ” 


In his beautiful chapter, “The Parson im lus 
House,” Herbert certainly does not contemplate the 
following state of things — 


“ As children multiplied and grew, the household of 
the priest became more and more begrarly, holes 
appeared more and more frequently in the thatch of his 
parsonage and in hi» single cassock §=Often it was only 
by toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading 
dung carts, that he could obtain daily bread, nor did 
his utmost exertion~ always prevent the bailiffs from 
taking his concordance and his ink-stand 1n execution. 
It was a white day on which be was admitted ito the 
kitchen of a great hou-e and regaled by the servants with 
co'd meatand ale His children were brought up like 
the children of the neighbouring peasantry; his boys 
tollowed the plough, and his girls went out to service.’ 


Herbert would thus order the household of a 
country priest — 


“His cnildren he first makex Christians and then 
Commonwealth s men, the one he owes to his heavenly 
country the other to his carthly , having no title toeither 
except he do good to both Yet in landing them 
prentices (in case he think fit to do so) he takes care not 
to put them into vain trades, unbefitting the reverence 
of their fatbers calling, such as are taverns for men, 
and lace-making for women, because those trades lor 
the most part serve bnt the vices and vanities of the 
world, which he is to deny and not augment.” 


It may be observed, that George Herbert, who was 
of the family of the Earls of Pembroke, and brothe 
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» Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was much dissuaded hy 
us friends from entering the priesthood. ‘ He did, at 
ius 1eturn to London,” says Isaac Walton, “ acquaint 
a court friend with his resolution to enter into 
orders, who persuaded him to alter it, as too mean an 
employment, and too much below his birth and the 
excellent abilities and endowments of his mind To 
whom he replied, ‘It hath formerly been judged that 
the domestic servants of the King of Heaven should 
be of the noblest families on earth. And thongh the 
iniquity of the late times have made clergymen meanly 
valued, and the sacred name of priest contemptible, 
yet I will labour to make it honourable, by conse- 
crating all my learning and all my poor abilities to 
advance the Boy of that God who gave them; know- 
ing that I can stever do too much for him that hath 
done so much for me as to make me a Christian’ ” 

I fear there were no Herberts amongst the Win- 
stanleys. but, doubtless, there were men who, lke 
the saintly Heibert of Bemerton, felt’ the reproach 
cast upon their order, and bore 1t bravely m their own 
persons for their Master’s sake What were the 
families of those lords of the soil m which they were 
so treated? read the passage I have extracted for 
you, and then looked up to the portrait of the Mistress 
Winstanley in whose time the house was built She 
was the daughter of a gentleman whose name Mac- 
anley mentions with honour, and as I glanced fram 
her calm, thouglitful brow, and clear grey eyes, to the 
prayer-book in her taper hand, and thought of the 
taste which had erected the house, laid out the gardens, 
and formed the library, I could not in conscience but 
believe, that the character of the esquire and lus lady, 
though true of the many, was untrue of a ccttain class 
which yet did not rank with the nobles of the land— 
that of the more considerable proprietors, to which the 
Winstanleys belonged. He tells us that— 

“As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, 
their literary stores generally consisted of a prayer-book 
anda receipt-book. But in truth they lost little by 
living in rural seclusion, for even in the highest ranks, 
and in those situations which afforded the greatest 
facilities for mental improvement, the English women 
of that generation were decidedly worse educated than 
they have been at any other time since the revival of 
learning. At an earlier period they had studied the 
master-pieces of ancient genius In the present day 
they seldom study the dead languages, but they are 
familiar with the tongue of Pascal and Moliere, with 
the tongue of Dunte and Tasso, with the tongue of 
Gotthe and Schiller, nor 1s there any purer or more grace- 
ful English than that which accomplished women now 
Bpeak and wmte But during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, the culture of the female mind 
seemn to have been almost entirely neglected If a 
damuel had the least smattering of literature, she was 

ed asa prodigy. Ladies highly born, highly bred, 
and naturally quick witted, were unable to write a line 
in their mother-tongue without solecisms and faults of 
spelling sueh as a charity girl would now be ashamed to 
commit. The explanation may easily be found. Ex- 
travagant licentiousness, the natural effect of extravagant 
austerity, was now the mode, and licentiousness had 
produced its ordinary effect,—the moral and intellectual 
degradation of women... . . Of the too celebrated 
women whose faces we still admire on the walls of 
Hampton Court, few indeed were in the habit of reading 
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anything better than acrostics, Jampoons, and transla- 
tions of the Cielia and the Grand Cyrus.” 


Was it, then, that the countenance of the Mistress 
Winstanley, whose picture I have mentioned, owed 
its dignified sweetness to religion rather than to 
hterature? Iam inclined to think that the higher 
influence was also the strongest, and made the other 
profitable and pure, but that such books as we, m 
our own fastidious day, find delightful, were within 
her reach, is quite clear, from the experience I have 
had of the treasures contamed in those worm-eaten 
oaken bookcases which line the long gallery at the top 
of the house, still called the old hbrary. 

I have now given you Macauley’s idea of a lady in 
the reign of James II : and I will pass to his picture 
of the rural aristocracy, which, although it sadly 
jars with my notions of the dignity of my ancestors, 
certainly does appear terribly correct and graphio. 


“Tt was very seldom that the country gentleman 
caught glimpses of the great world ; and what he saw of 
it tended rather to confuse than to enlighten hia under- 
standing. lis opinions respecting religion, government, 
foreign countries, and former times, having been derived, 
not from stud\, from observation, or trom conversation 
with enl ghtened companions, but from such traditions 
as were current 1n his own small circle, were the opinions 
ot achild He adbered to them, however, with the 
obstinacy which 1s generally found in ignorant men 
accustomed to be fed with flattery His animosities 
were bitter and numerous He hated Frenchmen and 
Ihalhans, Scotehmen and Irishmen, Papists and Presby- 
teriuns, Independents and Biptists, Quakers and Jews 
Towards London and Loadoners he felt an aversion 
which more than once produced impurtant political 
effects. His wife and daughters were in tastes and 
acquirements below a house-keeper or a still-room maid 
of the present day. They stitched and spun, brewed 
gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, and made the crust 
for the venison pasty From this deseription 1t might 
be supposed that the Englivh esquire of the seventeenth 
century did not materially differ from a rustic miller or 
alehouse keeper of our trme There are, however, some 
important parts of his character still to be noted, which 
will greatly modify this estimate Unlettered as he vas, 
and unpolished, he was sll, in some moat important 
points, a gentleman He was a member ofa prond and 
powerful ari-tocracy, and was distinguiahed by many both 
of the good and of the bad qualities which belong to aris- 
tocrats. His family pride was beyond that of a Talbot 
ora Howard He knew the genealogies and coats-of- 
arms of all his neighbours, and could tell which of them 
had assumed supporters without any mght, and which of 
them were unfortunate enou,h to be great-grandsons 
of aldermen He was o& magistrate, and, as such, ad- 
ministered gratuitously to those who dwelt around him 
a rude, patriarchal justios, which, in spite of imnumera- 
ble blunders, and of occasional acts of tyranny, was yet 
better than no Justice at all He was an officer of the 
trainbands; and his military dignity, though 1t night 
move the mirth of gallants who had served a campaign 
in Flanders, raised his character in his own eyes, and in 
the eyes of his neighboura. Nor indeed was his soldier- 
ship ju-tly a subject of derision. In every county there 
were elderly gentlemen who had seen service which was 
no child's play. One had been knighted by Charles I. 
after the battle of Edge-hill; another still wore a pateh 
over the scar he had received at Naseby; a third had 
defended his old honse till Fairfax had blown in the 
door with a petard The preece of these old cavaliers, 
with thear old swords aud holsters, and with their old 
stories abont Gonng and Lunsford, gave to the musters 
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of militia an earnest and warlike » which would 
otherwise have been wanting. Even those country-gen- 
tlemen who were too joung to have themselves ex- 


chan blows with the cutrassiers of the parliament, 
had from childhood been surrounded by the traces of 


recent war, and fed with stories of the martial exploits 
of their fathers and uncles. Thus the character of the 
English esquire of the seventeenth century was com- 
pounded of two elements which we are not accustomed 
to find united His ignorance and uncouthness, his low 
tastes and gross phrases, Would, in pur time, be con 

sidered as indicating a nature and a breeding thoroughly 
plebian Yet he wasessentially a patrician, and had in 
large measure both the virtues and the vices which 
flourish among men set from their birtn in high place, 
and accustomed to authority, to observance, and to self- 
respect, It is not easy for a generation which 1s accus- 
tomed to find chivalrous sentiments only in company 
with liberal studies and polished manners, to image to 
itself a man with the deportment, the vocabulary, and 
the accent, of a carter, yet punctilious on matiers of 
precedence and genealogy, and rendy to nek his hfe 
rather than see a stain cast on the honour of his house 

It 18 only, however, by thus joining together things 
seldom or never found together mm our experience, that 
we can form a jugt idea of that rustic aristocracy which 
constituted the main strength of the armies of Churles I 

and which long supported with strange fidelity the 
interests of his descendants ” 


The chief cause which led to the long contimuance 
of the peculiarities of each separate element of 
English society may be found in the difficulties of 
travelling, or even moving a short distance from the 
family mansion, London itself, one would thmnk, 
must have been a far less agreeable residence from 
whence to look abroad, than several of the provincial 
towns 


“We should greatly err if we were to suppose that 
any of the streets and squares then bore the same aspect 
asat present The great m ‘jorityof the houses indeed, have 
since that time been wholly or in great part rebuilt If 
.the most fashionable pa: ts of the capital could be placed 
before us, such ag they then were, we should be disgusted 
by their squalid appearance, and poisoned by their 
noisome atmosphere In Covent Garden, a filthy ad 
noisy market was held close to the dwellings of the 
great. Fruit women screamed, carters fought, cabbage 
stalka and rotten apples accumulated in heaps at the 
thre-holds of the Countess of Berkshire and of the 
Bishop of Durham The centre of Lincoln’s inn-ficlds 
was aD open space, where the rabble congregated cvery 
evening, within afew vards of Cardigan House and 
Winchester House, to hear mountebanks harangue, to 
see bears dance, and to set dogs at oxen. Rubbish was 
shot in every part of the area Horses were exercised 
there The beggars were as nowy and importunate as 
in the worst governed cities of the Continent. When 
the evening closed im, till the last year of the reign of 
Charles I[., the streets were left 1n profound darkness 
then an ingenious projector, named Edward Fleming, 
obtained lettera patent conveying to him fur a term of 
years the exclusive right of lighting up London He 
usidertook for a nioderate consideration to place a light 
before every tenth door on mooniess nights, from 
Michrelmas to Lady day, and froin six to twelve of the 
elock. Those who now see the capital all the year round 
from dusk to dawn tlazing with a splendour compared 
with which the illuminations fur La Hogue and Blen- 
heim would bave looked , May perhaps smile to 
think of having lanterns which glimmered feebly before 
one house in ten, during a smaiil part of one night 1n 


three. 
“I¢ was by the highways that both travellers and 
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om generally passed from place to place. And those 
ighways appear to have been far worse than might 
ve expected from the degree of wealth and 
civilization which the nation had even then attained. 
On the best lines of communication the ruts were deep, 
the descents aber rs and the way often such as 4 
was hardly possible to distinguish, in the dusk, from 
the uninclosed heath and fen which lay on both sides. 
Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in danger of losing 
his way on the great north road, between Barnby Moor 
and Tuxford, and actually lost it between Doncaster and 
York Pepys and his wife, travelling in their own coach, 
lost their way between Newbury and Reading. In the 
course of the same tour, they lost their way noar 
Sahsbury, and were in danger of having to the 
night on the plain. It was only in fine weather that 
the whole breadth of the road was available for wheeled 
vehicles. Often the mud lay deep on the mght and on 
the left ; and only a narrow track of firm ground rose 
above the quagmire At such times, obstructions and 
quarrels were frequent, and the path was sometime. 
blocked up dumng a long time by carriers, neither of 
whom would break the way. It happened almost ever) 
day, that coaches stuck fast, until a team of cattle could 
be procured from some neighbouring farm, to tug them 
out of theslough, Butin Bad veasons the traveller had 
toencounter inconveniences atill more serious Thoresby, 
who waa in the habit of travelling between Leeds and 
the capital, has recorded 1n his rea such @ series of 
perils and disasters as might suffice for a journey to tho 
Frozen Ocean, or to the Desert of Sahara Nn one 
occasion he learned that the floods were out between 
Ware and London, that passengers had to swim for their 
lives, and that a higgier had perished in the attempt to 
cross In consequence of these tidings he turned 
out of the high road, and was conducted across nome 
meadows where it was necessary for him to ride to ihe 
saddle skirts in water Inthe course of another journey 
he narrowly cacaped being swept away by an inundation 
of the Trent. He was afterwards detained at Stamford 
four days on account of the atate of the roads, and then 
ventured to proceed only because fourtcen meinbers of 
the Honse of Commons, who where going up in a bods 
to parliament with guides and numerous attendants tuoh 
him into theircompany The great route through Wales 
to Holyhead was in euch a state, that in 1685, a viceary 
on his road to Ireland was five hours in travelling 
fourteen miles, from St Asaph to Conway. Betwecn 
Conway and Benumaria, hc was forced to walk grea 
part of the way, and his lady was carned ina litter = Hie 
coach was with great difficulty, and by the help of many 
hands, brought after him entire. In general, carriayes 
were taken to pieces at Conway, and borne on the 
shoulders of stout Welch peasants to the Mena 
Straits .... 

“ Public carriages had recently been much improved 
During the years which immediately folloned the Hes- 
toratiun a diligence ran between London and Oxford 1 
two days. Tne passengers slept at Beaconsfield. A: 
length, in the epmng of 1669, a great and daring inne- 
vation was attempted. It was announced that a vehicle, 
descr. bed as the Flying Coach, would perform the whol 
journey between sunrise aud sunset This spirited 
undertaking was solemnly considered and sanctioned by 
the Heads of the University, and appears to have cr 
cited the same sort of intervst which 1s excited in ou! 
own time by the opening of a new rmir ad. The Vic 
Chancellor, by a notice which was affixed in all public 
plaves, prescribed the hour and place of departure 
The success of the experiment was complete. At six 
in the morning the carriage began to move from 
before the the ancient front of All Souls’ College, and 
at seven in the evening the adventurous gentlemen who 
bad run the first risk were safely deposited et their inn 
in London.” 


Much has doubtless been gained in every way since 
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the times which are here described. There is no 
greater folly than in our days to lament over the loss 
of what we’ imagine the greater picturesqueness of 
those which are gone; but although while reading 
Macauley’s History we are continually struck by his 
observation that England has become wiser, gentler, 
and more humane, in proportion to her advancing 
greatness, we cannot forget that m the fevered strife 
for intellectual advancement, for wealth, and for im- 
provements in science, we have lost the repose of 
spirit in which so many noble works of our fathers 
were carried on to perfection. That 1s our real loss; 
every day fresh plans of useful and noble exertion 
are started, and many are put into practice; few are 
brought out mto full development. Poetic visions 
flit over the minds of men, ana find expression in 
fugitive verses, there is no time for such works as 
those of our elder bards The sands in the hour-glass 
seem ever running faster and faster as many run to 
and fro and knowledge is increased ; but we are often 
reminded of the inscription mentioned by Lord Byron 
ou the tombstone of one who sleeps at Rome,—Ju- 
plora pace. 

It is one of the chief charactenstics of Magauley’s 
delightful book that 1t substitutes real objects for 
time-dimmed pictures, which, like “restored portraits,” 
have acquired a false gloss in modern hands, beneath 
which the original features and expression are in great 
measure lost. On no era of our history have 1magi- 
nation and party-feelig been more busy in altering 
the hnes of truth than that of the Great Revolution. 
And now, dear Louisa, this long letter must close, 

From your loving friend, 
Jupitn Damer. 
—-— 


A BOOK FOR A CORNER.! 

Some persons are gifted with a curious felicity of 
nature, in virtue of which, they are always in season, 
and always in place Sometimes, too, one of these 
happily constituted mortals takes to literature, and 
imparts his own character to his books Sucha maa, 
to seek no farther, may be found m Leigh Hunt; and 
such as he is, so are his books. To mect with him or 
them, any where or any when, would be pleasant. 
if we were addicted to metaphysical speculation, we 
should find this a fit occasion for classing and an- 
alysing the spiritual faculties which must co-exist m 
order to produce such men and such books. But 
what says Voltaire?—‘ Quand celus gut parle ae 
s’entende plus, et celus qui Ecoute ne Ventende pas, vorld 
la métaphystque.’ As we are incapable of proving 


that Voltaire’s witticism is a mere witticism, (although & 


we are well aware of the fact, and remind our readers 
of it lest they be inclined to smile at all metaphysical 
philosophers, from Thales and Plato, down to Kant and 
Hegel,) we are willing to take it for what it is worth, 
and to adinit that, in regard to the analysis of such 
minds as that of the present author, we are— 
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(1) “A Book for a Corner; or, Selections in Prose and Verse.” By 
Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. square 12mo. Chapman and Hall. 
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“Contented to enjoy 
The things which others understand ” 

And although we have no doubt Leigh Hunt 
would be delightful any where,—in town or country, 
in a palace or in a hovel, in summer or winter, by 
night or by day, before dinner or after dinner, yet do 
we believe the title of the book before us indicates 
the nature of the best localities for enjoying his 
society. 4 corner gives the idea of quiet, comfort, 
and sequestration An arbour, in the corner of a 
garden—the corner of an old boat on the beach, or of 
& new one on a calm lake—the cosy fire-side corner 
in a small room—the cushioned corner of a projecting 
mulhoned window m a larger one—the shady bank at 
the edge of the thick green-wood,—these, and all other 
places that are full of a smiling, not a solemn silence, 
are suited tothe perusal of these two volumes. 

They consist of selections in prose and verse from 
well-known and little known authors, sof of the 
highest classes; with comments m the way of ex- 
planation and criticism, and an Introguction, by Leigh 
Hunt. ach extract 1s valuable for its heauty, or its 
curiosity , and loses nothing of 1ts imtrmsic ment by 
the manner mn which the editor presents 1t to the 
reader’s notice The first extract relates to the 
cradle (Catherine Talbot’s Letter to a New-born 
Child), the last to the grave (Gray’s Elegy) A calm 
enjoyment and a smiling thoughtfulness pervade the 
serious passages which Leigh Hunt himself has con- 
tributed to these volumes,—the hghter, critical por- 
tions are graceful, clever, and full of that buoyant 
sparkling vivacity peculiar to him 

The introduction 1s just the sort of thing m which 
all his good quahties of thought and style come forth. 
No one expects from a vine to gather pumpkins, or 
from Leigh Hunt «x ouvrage @ longue haletne, but 
from both we may gathcr clusters of bloom-covered, 
small fruit, mch in perfume, and sweet and refreshing 
in taste. This book hangs together hke a bunch 
of the finest hot-house grapes, but we may con- 
trive to pick out one, here and there, to lay before the 
reader. Take first his reasons for not inserting in 
these volumes extracts from the Azghes¢ authors. 


“They were suggested by a wish we had long felt to 
getup a book for our private enjoyment, and of a very 
particular and unambitious nature. It was to have 
consisted of favourite passages, not out of the authors 
we most admired, but those whom we most loved, and 1t 
was to have commenced with Shenstone'’s “ Schoolmis- 
tress,” and ended with Gray's “ Elegy.” Jt was to have 
contained little, indeed, which the volumes do not 
comprise, though not mtended to be half so big, and 
1t wag; to have proceeded on the same plan of be- 
nning with childhood and ending with the church- 
yard. We did not intend to omit the greatest authors 
on account of their being the greatest, but because 
they move the feelings too stronely. What we desired 
was not excitement, but a balm. ers who have led 
stirring lives have such men as Shakspeare with them 
always, in their very struggles and sufferings, and in 
the tragic spectacles of the world. Great crowds and 
passions are Sh ‘38; and we, for one, (and such 
we take to be the case with many readers,) are some- 
times as willing to retire from their “infinite agitation 
of wit” a, from. stmfe less exalted. and retreat into the 
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ider corners of genius more humble. It is out of no 
to greatness; neither, we may be allowed to 
aay, is it from any fear of being unable to sustain 1t ; for 
we have seen perhaps as many appalling faces of things 
in our time as they have, and we are always ready to 
confront more if duty demand it. But we do not choose 
to be always suff over again in books what we have 
suffered in tae worl We prefer when in a state of 
repose to renew what we have enjoyed, to posseas wholly 
what we enjoy still, to discern in the least and gentlest 
things the greatest and sweetest intentions of nature, 
and to cultivate those soothing, serene, and affectionate 
feclings, which leave us in peace with all the world and 
in good hope of the world to come.” 


Persons of all ages will find much te delight them in 
these two volumes. The compiler has so large a range 
of sympathies that all good books in any kind, and 
some indifferent ones, of a good kind, find favour m 
his sight. In selecting the extracts for the staple of 
Ins work, the compass and variety as well as the 
refinement of his taste are remarkable. This tends, 
of course, to increase the number of his readers, who 
will be a miscellaneous crowd, of young and old, 
learned and comparatively ignorant, grave and gay, 
idlers and hard workers. As he says lumself — 


“Tt 18 untended for all lovers of books, at every time 
of life, from childhood to old age, particularly such as 
are fond of the authors 1t quotes, and who enjoy their 
perusal most in ihe quietest places. It 1s mtended for 
the boy or girl who loves to get with a book :nto a corner, 
for the youth who on entering life finds his advantage 
in having become acquainted with books, for the man 
in the thick of hfe to whose spare moments books are 
refreshments, and for persons in the decline of life, who 
refleet on what they have expenenced, and to whom 
books and gardens afford their tranquillest pleasure. 

“It is a book (not to say 1t immodestly) intended to 
le in old parlour windows, 1n studies, in cottages, in 
cabins aboard ship, in country-inns, in country-houses, 
in summer-houses, in any houses that have wit enough 
to hke it, and are not the mere victims of a table 
covered with books for show. 

““When Shenstone was a child, he used to have a new 
book brought him from the next country-town when- 
ever any body went to market If he had gone to bed 
and was asleep, 1t was put behind his pillow; and if 1t 
had been forgotten, and he was awake, his mother, more 
kindly than wisely, ‘wrapped up a piece of wood of the 
same form, and pacified him for the night’ This is the 
sort of child we hope to be a reader of our volumes. 

“When Gray and Walpole were at Eton, they 
titioned out the fields into territones of which they 
read in books, and #0 ruled over them, and sent ambas- 
sadors to one another. These are the sort of school-boys 
we look to entertain.” 


The longest Poems inserted in “A Book for a 
Corner,” are Shenstone’s “‘Schoolmustress,” Thomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence,” TParnell’s “ Hermit,” and 
Gray’s “Elegy.” ‘The clnef prose writers who con- 
tmbute to its pages, are De Foe and Robert Pultock, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Dr Aikin and Mrs Inchbald, Marco Polo 
and Cook, Le Sage, Thomas Amory, Steele, Addison 
and Goldsmith, Mrs. Barbauld, Gray, Sa Wilham 
Temple andMackenzie. To all persons well acquainted 
with the nature of Leigh Hunt’s mmd, it will be 
needless to say that to him it must have beena 
labour, or rather a pastime of love, to make a collection 
of gems from such writers. Hus criticisms are 
necessarily gentle and loving, as the only reasons for 
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which he makes this or that extract are, that he loves 
or admires it, and wishes that his readers should do so 
too. His prelimmary observations to a passage from 
Richardson (“ Advantages of cultivating a Taste for 
Pictures”’) are full of truth and fine taste. 


“His writings have, perhaps, created more enthu- 
siasm for pictures than those of any other man in Eng- 
land. He is not an accomplished writer, hke Sir Joshua; 
nor has he the depth of Hazlitt , much less any of the 
transcendental insights of the promising critical genius 
who has lately made his ap ce among us under the 
title of the ‘Oxford Graduate. His style 1s colloquial, 
to a degree of slovenliness; and, with the tendencies 
natural perhaps to his art in a professional point of view, 
he is too much inclined to confound prosperity with 
success But he would interest ua less if he did not 
pour forth all he thought. Candour, honesty, goodness, 
vivacity, and a considerable amount of taste and know- 
ledge, constitute the charms of his writing. Sir Joshua 
reapected him, Pope, who dabbled in painting himeelf, 
was attached to him; Hazlitt quoted him with delght. 

“The following remarks are on a subject which 1s yet 
far too little appreciated, but which is destined, we sus- 
pect, to playa great and delightful part im the universal 
world of civilization ‘Knowledge 1a power;’ but it is 
not only power to command (which 1s the sense in which 
the axiom 18 generally taken), 1t 18 also power to enjoy. 
Everybody who knows anything of anything, knows how 
much that knowledge adda to the sum of his ordinary 
satisfaction ; what strength 1t gives him, what ennut 
and vacuity it saves him. The smallest botanist or 
ceologist knows 1t by the wayside the least meteorolo- 
gist, as he gazes at a rack of clouds. Pictures make 
themselves known at once more or less , yet nobody who 
has not thought on the subject as Richardson here 
teaches to think, has any conception how much 1s to be 
got out of a good picture, the more he knows of the art 
and of Nature. He learns to know everything which 
the painter intends, everything which he :ntimates ; 
and thus to discover volumes of meaning and entertain- 
ment, where others see little but a coloured page And the 
more we know of pictures, the more we come to value 
engravings, and to know what companions they may be 
made, what little treasures of art we may posscas cven 
in those faint representations, compared with the no- 
thing to be got out of the finest paintings by the eyes 
of ignorance.” 


Of Thomas Amory and his wntings little 1s known 
by general readers; and, perhaps, thoss who know 
nothing of him at all, will be glad to hear from Leigh 
Hunt what hs principal work 1s hike, 


““*The Life of John Buncle, Esq. ; containing various 
Observations and Reflections made in several Parts of 
the World, and many Extraordinary Relations,’ 1s a 
book unlike any other in the language, perhaps in the 
world. John’s life 1s not a classic it contains no ° 
sage which 18 a general favourite: no extract could be 
made from 1t of any length, to which readers of good 
taste could not find objections. Yet there is so curious 
an interest in all its absurdities; its jumble of the 
gayest and gravest considerations is so founded in 
the actual state of things; it drawa now and then 
such excellent portraita from life; and, above all, its 
animal spirits are at once so excessive and so real, that 
we defy the best readers not to be entertained with it, 
and having had one or two specimens, not to desire 
more. 

“John Buncle is evidently Amory himself. This is 
apparent from the bits of real autobiography which are 
mixed with the fictitious, and which constitute one of 
the strange yumbles of his book. Hazltt has called him 
the ‘ English Rabelais? and in point of animal spirite, 
love of good cheer, and something of a mixture of 


3 
of genius, freedom from bigotry, 
eas of wit od hipaoee: He might have 

to, Rabelais, and his raster 
quite as much at as with him. 
John is a kind of innocent Henry VIII. ‘of private life,’ 
without the other's fat, fury, and solemnity. He isa 
ious hand at matrimony, at divinity, at a song, at 
‘hom,’ and ata turkey and chine. He breaks 
with the Trinitarians as ently, and with as much 
noorn, as Henry did with the Pope; and he marries 
seven wives, whom he ee of by the lawful process 
of fever and small-pox. His book is made up of natural 
history, mathematics, (literally,) songs, polemica, land- 
acapes, eating and drinking, and characters of singular 
men, all bound together by his introductions to, and 
marriages with, these seven successive ladies, every one 
of whom is a charmer, a Unitarian, and cut off in the 
flower of her youth. Bunecle does not know how to 
endure her loss; he shuts his eyes ‘for three days;’ is 
stupified ; is in despair ; till suddenly he recollects that 
Heaven does not like such conduct, that it is a mourn- 
er’s business to bow to its decrees; to be devout, to be 
philosophic ; in short, to be jolly, and look out for 
another dear, bewitching partner, ‘on Christian princi- 
ples.’ This ia literally a fair account of the book.” 

The extracts ate, of course, free from any of the 
objections to which John Bunele, in general, is, we 
presume, liable. They are odd and eccentric enough, 
but are in a high degree amusing. The account of 
his wives is astonishing. They ate seven prodigies; 
but the most prodigious perhaps is “the beauty, Miss 
Spence,” whom he dances with at Harrowgate, and 
who, to use his own words, “had the head of an 
Anstotle, the heart of # primitive Christian, and the 
form of a Venus de Medicis ”—“ She 1s a very learned 
as well as a very charming young lady. She quotes 
Virgil, discourses with her lover on Fluxions and 
the Differential Calculus, and is not to be won quite 
so fast as he wishes” Amory himself lived in ex- 
cellent health and spirits to the age of ninety-seven, 
having out-lived all his impossible wives. 

Concerning De Foe and his writings, Leigh Hunt 
gives us three pages of delightful cnticism as an 
introduction to some quotations from Robinson 
Crusoe, (der Eansiger /) the last part of which we will 
set down here, partly for its intrinsic excellence, and 
partly to contrast it with some observations upon 
Pultock’s “ Peter Wilkins.” 

“It is a mistake to suppose De Foe a lover of truth in 
any other sense than that of a workman's love for bis 
tools, or for any other purpose than that of a masterly 
use of it, and a consciousness of the We do 
not mean to pc his veracity between man and man, 
though his peculiar genius may not have been without 
its recommendation of him to that secret ent 
agency in which he was at one time employed under his 
hero, William HI. But the singularly material and 
mechanical nature of that genius, great as it was, while 
it hindered him from missing no impressions which 
could be made ly on himself as a creature of 
fiesh and blood, kept him unembarrassed with any of 
the more lexing truths suggested by too much 
thought ws imaginations poetical; and hence it is 
that defect ites posers to perfect and keep clear his 
pr ip py rr matter of fact, and render him an 
object of admiration, but not of an exalted kind. De Foe 
was in one respect a8 ® man as can well be con- 
ecived ; no bat eould have surpassed him in 
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such a work as ‘Robinson; yet we cannot ecaceal from 


eth targ _ eo oe ee 
and even of ‘Robinson’ himself. He hae no musie, no 


pate, ol style, no accomplishmenta, no love; but he 
can wonderful shift without them all; was great 
itt the company of his man Friday; aad he has rendered 
his shipwrecked solitary immortal.” 


We presume that every person who reads af all, 
beyond a primer, has read “ Robinson Crusoe,” and has 
a better recollection of that book than of almost any 
other earthly one. We fear that “ Peter Wilkins” has 
not attracted the attention which it merits ; but of this 
we are certam, that no little boy or girl who is fortunate 
enough to make the tance of Peter and his 


charming, lovely, flying wife, Youwarkee, ever forgets 
them or ceases to recal their life with pleasure. Leigh 
Hunt is, we are glad to see, an admirer of this grace- 
ful ideal imitation of that masterpiece of imaginary 
matter of fact, “ Robinson Crusoe.” He says :— 


“¢ Peter Wilkins’ is no common production in 
respect, though it is far inferior to ‘Crusoe’ in contri- 
vance and detail, and falls off, like all these 
works, in the latter part, where they begin laying down 
the law in politics and religion. It has been well ob- 
served, too, that the author has not made his flying 
people, in general, light and airy enough, or of suffici- 
ently unvulgar materials, either in body or mind, to 
warrant the ethereal advantages of their wings. And it 
may be said, on the other hand, that the kind of wing, 
the graundee, or elastic natural drapery, which opens 
and shuts at pleasure, however ingeniously and even 
beautifully contrived, would necessitate a creature whose 
modifications of pamautty, bool and mental, though 
never 80 after their kind, might have startled the 
creator had he been more of a naturalist, sy ey have 
developed a being very different from the inine, 
sympathizing, and lovely Youwarkee. Muscles and 
nerves, not human, must have been associated with un- 
human wants and feelings, probably have necessitated 
talons and a beak! At best, the woman would have 
been wilder, more elvish, capricious, and unaccountable. 
She would have ruffied her whalebones when angry, 
been horribly intumate perhaps with birds’ nesta, and 
fighta with eagles, and frightened Wilkins out of his 
wits with dashing betwixt rocks and pulling the noses 
of seals and gulla. So far the book is wanting in veri- 
aimihtude and imagination. 

“ Bat then, how willing we are to gain the fair- 
wi creature at the expense of zoonomy! and, after 
all, how founded in nature itself 1s the human desire to 
fly! Wedoso in dreams, we all long for the power 
when children; we think of it in poetry and sorrow. 
‘Oh, that I had the wings of a dove! then would 1 fly 
away and be at rest.’ Wilkins fled away into a beautiful 
twilight country, far from hie unresting self and vulgar 
daylight, and not being able to give himself wings, he 
invented a wife that had them instead. Now, a sweeter 
creature is not to be found in books, and she does him 
immortal honour. She is all tenderness and vivacity, 
and inborn good taste, and bleased companionship. 
Her pleasure consists but in his; she prevents all his 
wishes; has neither prudery nor immodesty ; sheds not 
a tear but from right feeling; is the good of his home 
and the grace of his fancy.” 


Let no child be without a copy of “ Peter Wilkins,” 
in some form or other. We remember one got up ex- 
ptessly for children ;—a little square volume, with 
wood-cuts. But in those days we took no note of 
editor’s or publisher’s names, and cared only for tke 
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stosy, 00 we can give no farther information concerning 
it; but it is probably not out of print. 

These two volumes are illustrated with eighty wood 
engravings, from designs from F.W. Hulme and J. 
Franklin. The engravers are W. R Sedgfield and T. 
Bolton. The designs are full of taste, and are for the 
most animated by the s@me spirit as the text 
which they illustrate; and they are engraved with 
great delicacy and clearness Altogether, the aghty 
wood-cuts are a valuable addition, in all senses of the 
term, to these elegant httle volumes, which promse 
to become great favourites with the reading world. 
The reading world is a world that Leigh Hunt 1s 
thoroughly conversant with. The home of a great 
reader who is also a man of taste and fortune he has 
delighted to sketch thus .— 

“ The house to be desiderated by the lover of books 
im ordinary, is a warm, cosy, picturesque, irregular 
house, either old, but not fragile, or new, but built upon 
some good old principle, a house possessing, neverthe- 
leas, modern comforts, neither big enough to require 
riches, nor small enough to cause inconvenience; more 
open to the sun than otherwise, yet with trees about it 
and the aight of more, a prospect on one of the sides to 
give 1t a sense of freedom, but a closer scene in front to 
ensure a sense of snugness, a abate neither wild nor 
formal, or rather two gardens, if possible, though not of 
expensive size,—one to remind him of the times of his 
ancestors, a ‘trim garden,’ with pattern beds of flowers, 
lavender, &c and a terrace, the other of a freer sort, 
with a shrubbery, and turf and trees, a bowling-green 
by all means, (what sane person would be without a 
bowling nm‘) a rookery, a dovecote; a brook; a pad- 
dock , a heath for air, hill and dale for variety , walks 
in a forest, tranks of trees for sents, towers ‘ embosom- 
ed‘ in their companions, pastures, cottages, a town not 
far off , an abbey close by; mountains in the distance, 
a glimpee of sails in a river, but not large sails ; a com- 
bination, m shor}, of all which 1s the moat—but hold, 
one twentieth part of this will suffice, if the air be good, 
and the neighbours congenial.” 

One twentieth part, indeed! such a book (is it not 
evident to you, good reader, even from this poor ex- 
position of its contents?) creates its own house, 
garden, and surrounding scenery It fans us with all 
the airs of heaven, in goodly gardens, or shuts us out 
at once from the noise of “therabble rout” in the 
midst of the noisiest street m dingy unpropitious 
London. It walls us round with silence and “sweetest 
content.” It requires no preparation of mind for its 
enjoyment; and it is just the sort of book that will 
help to soothe the pains and wearmess of the body in 
sickness. If there is any printed commodity that 
would suit the mind of man disturbed by a fit of the 
tooth-ache, it is assuredly “A Book for a Corner.” 
The force of commendation can no further go. 


EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES 
OF THE WHITE NILE! 

Tuat still insatiable thirst to penetrate the mys- 
terious and the hidden, so characteristic of the human 
mind, can alone account for the world’s innumer- 

(1) “t Expedition to Discover the Sources of the White Nile (1840, 


1841.) By Ferdinand Werne. With a Preface by Carl Ritter.” 
Berlin: 1848. 
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able expeditions to discover the sources of rivers. 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, ancient and modern, 
from the first Ptolemy to the last Mohammed Ali— 
from Herodotus to the last of the Greek republice— 
from Rome’s foundation to the impenal Cesars— 
ahke vied with each other in emulation to win the 
palm of discovery destined for the brows of a 
Columbus or a Vasco de Gama, and of more recent 
explorers, a Bruce, a Mungo Park, a Burckhardt, or 
a Ferdinand Werne; for, bold as it may seem, we 
fearlessly number the last among the most intelligent 
and intrepid of Luropean travellers. Imbued with 
the true Saxon spirit of enterprise, the energy and 
the undaunted courage which render men always 
great, if not successful, in whatsoever sphere of 
action their lot may be cast, he addressed himself 
to his task with the cheerful fortitude of some for- 
lorn hope volunteer, or some willmg martyr. That 
patient and untirmg spint has enabled him to pro- 
duce a work of very varied and absorbing interest, 
upon topics which im the hands of ordinary or feebler 
men would doubtless have proved proportionally 
“weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

The work has therefore been justly characterised 
by Professor Hitter as one abounding im rich ma- 
terials, and of marked ormgmabhty It presents us 
with novel and vivid pictures of tnbes and terntones 
never before visited, furnshmg a rare and weloome 
contrast to the too frequently monotonous tone of our 
literature of travel. The high estimate thus formed 
of it by one himself an able wnter, as shown in lus 

Sketch of the Nile-source Land,” 1s fully borne out 
by the entire character, as by the minutest details, of 
the narrative. 

Nor is the author less just than Professor Ritter 
to the merits of his contemporanes, which appears in 
his own remarks upon Dr Girard, and in his stnetures 
upon the unfounded pretensions of M Antome Ab- 
bade and his supporters, who profess to have resolved 
a question which those who proceeded some degrees 
beyond his boasted “ Kureka” have yet left unascer- 
tamed. But our object being to entertain rather 
than to controvert, we proceed to give a few of the 
more striking descriptions of a voyage as full of diffi- 
culty as of novelty and incident. It is hardly neces- 
sary to premise that round the eastern part of central 
Afnea are to be distmguished three vast mountain 
chams, of which one extends directly eastward, the 
second southerly, and the third to the west. The 
eastern, surrounding the great Tzana lake, contains 
the sources of the Tucazse and of the Blue Nue, 
nsing from the latter in a still easterly direction to a 
height of more than 10,000 feet The southern and 
south-western, concerning the elevation of which 
nothing is known, gives form to the Waperscheid, or 
water partition between the affluxes of the Nile and 
the region of the westwardly flowing stream; and 
this is precisely the Mond Gehbirg, or Moon-mountain, 
as it was formerly desi . There is, finally, the 
north-western, which shows a central point in Jebel 
Marra, from which some streams take their southerly 
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course towards the White Nile, but more towards the 
west and the central point of Africa. Between the 
eastern and the southern ranges is found a not very 
considerable, but elevated mountam, which, shaping 
the western part of Enurea, seems to spread itself as 
far as the kingdom of Bari, and reaches in Enurea to 
a height of 7,000 feet. Southerly from this mountam 
there extends swamp-land, into which flows the 
Goschop ; and 1f we may be allowed so far to con- 
jecture, there would seem to exist no elevated moun- 
tain farther south, where beyond the Goschop valley 
are produced the coffee and the cotton-tree, where 
a salt-lake, and at last a gold-impregnated region, 
become visible phenomena of which the first pro- 
ceeds from an elevated plain, the last out of a deep 
flat, consisting of loam and sand, which contam the gold. 

The expeditions, indeed, of Mohammed Al appear 
to have originated in the Califorman appetite to 
obtain fresh supplies for an exhausted exchequer In 
the hope of working the rumoured gold mines m the 
districts of Kordovan and Fuzogl, he bred some 
Austrian miners at Trieste, had them conveyed to the 
new El Dorado m 1836, but was fated to be dis- 
appointed Their German master, Russegger, be- 
coming a true Bey, mstead of explormg mimes, 
amused himself with rambling over the surface, 
writing an amusing book, and then modestly requring 
a sum of 30,000 dollars to commence operations. 
Italian and other adventurers underbid him; but 
suspecting the good faith of all, the wily viceroy 
determmed to judge for himself Hence the expe- 
dition of 1838, when it was politic for him to abandon 
the intrigues of state for a season, and to ascertam if 
there really existed a region whence it was believed 
the Venetians had drawn those mexhaustible ducats 
that ruled the money-world, and held the Sublime 
Porte in awe. 

The author states that for some time he had been 
a hermit m the wilderness about Tura, and was then 
returnmg from a hunt among the runs of Memphis. 
From the left shore of the Nile’ he saw the Abu 
Dagh (Father of the Beard), as Mohammed Ah was 
styled by a Fellah near him, steaming away towards 
regions which he himself so ardently longed to see 
He had in vain employed his interest to jon the 
party, “his discretion, as being a Christan, not 
having been hnghly enough estimated to admut of 11.” 
Thus he had the mortification to witness, in company 
with his brother, at Chartime, in 1839, the salmg of 
the first flotills. But the results of that expedition 
having proved unsatisfactory, the viceroy boldly 
resolved upon trying another. It was then our author 
renewed his application, and to ns great joy was 
permitted to form one of the new adventure, though 
as a free passenger, and at his own expense 





(1) The nmver, as is well known, is formed of two confluent 
streams, the Blue and the White. Their junction is in South 
Nubia, between 15° and 16° of north Jat. The source of the former 
‘was found by Bruce in the mountains of Abyssinia ; but the course 
of the latter had been ascertained only as far south as 10° or 11° 
north lat. Werne proceeded as far as 4° north lat., but could not 
penetrate farther, owing to the subsidence of the waters. 
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At length, after a thousand vexatious delays, the 
expedition set sal on the 23d November, 1840. 
Upon the same day the traveller commenced a journal, 
which he pursued with exemplary attention, even 
during hours of extreme exhaustion, up to the date of 
his return, the 22d Apml, 1841 ‘The flotilla was 
composed of four dahabies—vessels with two masts, 
having cabins one hundred feet long by fifteen m 
breadth, and each supplied with two cannons Add 
three dahabies from Chartime, two kaias to carry 
goods, and a sandal or hght skiff for general use and 
communication. 250 soldiers, and 120 sailors and Bosh- 
men, completed the expeditionary force, of which Soly- 
man Kaschef, a Circassian, and a Captain Selim, held 
the respective command Second to them was Faizulla 
Effendi, of Constantinople, while the officers were 
two Kurds, a Russian, an Albaman, and a Persian 
Two French engineers, and one a collector, with the 
traveller, made up the complement of this somewhat 
fantastic, oddly composed, and as various-tongued 
as motley-costumed company. What was here lost, 
however, in point of utilty and the object in view, 
was gained in regard to comic scenes and adventure, 
affording the author, m addition to his intercourse 
with the native tmbes, excellent opportunities for 
notmg down as they occurred novel imeidents and 
traits of character 

The sailing oiders were, for the flotilla to proceed 
in two hnes, but everything hke true ship-order, or, 
indeed, any order, was soon neglected, and then aban- 
doned. Many misgivings for the result of the expe- 
dition were felt by our daring voyager, who vamly 
sought, by repeated appeals to their pmde, super- 
stitions, and self-interest, to spire some respect for 
discipline, and some degree of spugt and emulation 
by recounting what he had heard of the actavity, 
energy, and good conduct, of English marmers 
Each vessel took up its own sea-room, according to 
individual capnce, there was httle umty of com- 
mand, and less energy of action. ill omens of success 
where a combmation of purpose may fail to achieve 
the object. For what was effected, for the saving of 
some hives, if not for its safety and return, the expe- 
dition seems to have been indebted to the vigour of 
mind, promptitude, and determination, shown by that 
very Christian passenger of whose “ discretion” there 
were at first entertamed such serious misgivings 
Could he have umbued leaders and men with the 
same qualities, or inspired the desire of co-operation 
into the mixed character, the brutal disposition, and 
enfeebling superstition of the crews, the experience 
of his voyage would have been of a still pleasanter, 1f 
not more valuable nature. More than once, to pro- 
tect his own hfe and the lives of others, he was 
compelled to take the law into his own hands, setting 
an example of resistance to cruelty and oppression 
without which more than one individual catastrophe 
must have occurred. He knew well the various 
characters of the people he had to deal with; and the 
threat he held out to the physician of Achmet Pacha, 
so notorious for causmg sudden deaths, that if he did 
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not find his brother, to whom he was so affectionately 
attached, alive upon lus return, he would exact from 
his prisoner a memorable penalty, proved that he was 
&@ man equul to the trying position in which he had 
placed himself. And occasions were by no means 
wanting On the third day, the feast of the Bairum, 
they were passing through the country under the 
rule of Achmet Pacha, 10 which the chef of the 
flotilla was held in much esteem Soon a herd of 
oxen and a large flock of sheep made their appearance 
for the use of the little fleet Happy Barrum!' this 
was the signal for ham-strmging and slaying, for 
Arabs, like the Greeks and Jews, born butchers and 
flayers. show no mercy to beasts or men ll fell 
upon the anmals in a moment, as if mtent upon 
raising a mighty hecatomb. During the quartenng, 
every man sought to secrete more or less, by slicmg 
pieces off, and even stealing them from the shoulders 
of the commissariat department They preferred to 
eat the liver raw, cut imto small shies, with the gall 
poured over it, and with salt and pepper, it has the 
same flavour as a good beef steak. Upon this festive 
occasion, arrack was drunk mstead of coffee, and the 
law of the prophet sadly disregarded Captain 
Faizulla tumbled out of bed, and no one, if we ex- 
cept our traveller, was ma state to render him the 
least assistance. Bemg subject to epilepsy, he was 
by uo means a pleasant cabm-companion, always, 
though a superior officer, caballmg and joming the 
factious when liquors and good fare began to fail, 
and threatening a suddes and speedy return This 
Werne successfully combated , but melancholy indeed 
was his situation, divested of the mterest of the 
voyage and the peculianty of the scenery 

Even the commander-in-chief refused to mse till an 
hour or two after sunrise, and the signal to sail depended 
upon the length otf his slumbers lis second em- 
ployed himself im distillmg spuits from dates, when 
the stock of brandy was exhausted The officers had 
their female slaves, and there was a flotilla jester, onc 
Abu Haschis, bound to supply the chiefs and company 
with a regular after-meal supply of practical jesta, 
ribaldry, and buffoonery. The observances, indced, and 
even decencies of life were little attended to, and 
subordination, though im the face of hostile tribes, 
wholly disregarded. The eternal 4//ah kerim (God 1s 
merciful) sounded m his ears, and after many an m- 
effectual remonstrance, he was himself inclined to join 
in the general chorus, (so gieat was the contagious 
indolence,) and seek oblivion of his vexations m 
repose 

Upon the 29th they reached the land which paid 
no tribute. The reply to the author’s mquiry as to 
the inhabitants was a 5 one “All slaves 
here.” He could not help laughing, and showing to 
their infinite mortification that the people were much 
more free than themselves. ‘They soust first,” he sa:d, 
‘be made prisoners, for which 1t seems they have no 
inclination, as you admit that they are so brave and 
numerous. This Kalo alist (all slaves) is equivalent 
to the term ‘barbarian,’ the same classical word 
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modern Grecks have acquired from foreign school 

Every object in nature appears to be cast in a 
gigantic mould; not excepting man, who becomes a 
Patagonian as you penetrate farther south, that 
teeming, glowing, and ever productive clime. Animals, 
birds, fish, serpents, and what should be the smailest 
reptiles, arc all upon a scale worthy the nearest chil- 
dren of the sun, and seem born ready armed with 
their respective weapons, ready to do battle with their 
natural enemies and termfy all intruders from ther 
primeval and fire-cmctured realms. 

The magnificence of plants, of the lotus, the night- 
blowing cereus, the vast water lilies, and the flowing 
reeds, hike the crocodiles, hons, hippopotami, the huge 
elephants and tall giraffes, all seem to enlarge with 
the size of the sun’s disc, the expanding warmth, and 
hife-fed and hife-teeming atmosphere of that yet scarcely 
explored central seat of Nature’s productive powers. 

It 1s these characteristics of grandeur, as well as tho 
incidents of pen! and strange adventure, which render 
it so delightful te peruse the pages of ths cn- 
thusnastic traveller We participate in the pleusure, 
the astonishment, and almost the awe,—in the msa- 
tiable curiosity, the glowmg descriptions, the joyous 
and the dark page ; while we sympathize m his suf- 
ferings, his despondency, and fears expressed even in 
delirium of never more rejoining hus brother. IJndeed, 
his humanity as weli as his fortitude is always con- 
spicuous, without vanity or obtrusiveness. 

The profuse vegetation, trees, branches, reeds and 
swamp preventing the vessels reaching the banks, the 
author had himself conveyed, at the resting points, 
through the stream, to inspect the country He could 
not always consent fo use Ins gun when he met only 
with large, long tailed, silver-gray apes One which 
he had shot had excited his commiseration by the 
resemblance of its screams and gestures to those 
of a human being. His compagnon de voyage, M 
Amand, so far from sharing lis reluctance, took delight 
in multiplymg his observations, and declared that in 
the approach of death the gums of these apes became 
white, like those of a dying man. They form a sort of 
society, and, except with regard to purloming and play- 
ing innocent practical jokes with each other, never get 
seriously embrosled, or think of gomg to law, or wat. 
Hence perhaps the author’s respect for these queer 
socialists, who never dream, however, of subverting 
order and nature for the sake of showing off their 
antics upon the topmost boughs. But when alarmed, 
they mvariably had recourse to the branches over the 
nve1, and they often fell in. Yet, apite of men and 
crocodiles, they would stop on emerging to wipe ther 
faces, with exemplary cleanliness and care, from which 
the dirty crews might have borrowed a lesson, and 
especially their eyes andears Not. til] then did they 
presume to reascend their native trees 

Upon beholding the free vagraut life of their brethren 
the monkeys on board rose almost in a state of 
mutiny, threatcning to take possession of the whole 
flotilla The first-licutenant, a Kurd, was in perfect 
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raptures with his tame favourite, shouting “ Schee// 
El natit: tah! Mark the clever sailor'” as he ran 
through the rigging, hung by the ropes, and stretched 
his neck over the balwarks as if he were possessed. 

At last he fairly jumped upon a boatman’s back, and 
made another spring to land, resolved to ses hus 
country cousins, and perhaps the place of his birth. 
The lieutenant dashed after him, gun in hand, deter- 
mined either to recover or to shoot the deserter. 
But the moment he got under the trees HZ nasi: tash 
let himself tumble upon his master’s head, whoseriously 
assured me when he returned ont of breath, that apes 
are well known to have been formerly men whom God 
had cursed. Is it not wntten in the Koran that God 
and the prophet David converted Jews who refused 
to keep the Sabbath holy, into apes?’ And upon 
this account a good Moslem will avoid killing, or even 
injurmg a monkey. But Enim Bey one day sitting 
at the table with an Itahan, his monkey snatched a 
shce of roast meat out of lus fingers, and thrust it 
into hisown mouth. The Bey commanded the robber’s 
hand to be cut off, which was done ‘The poor brute 
dared to hold up hus mutilated paw, and whine in his 
master’s face. On this he was ordered to be dis- 
patched; but the Italian begged his hfe, and he 
finally came into the possession of the author, who 
declares that he was as much cheered by lus society 
as by the filial attentions of lus freedman Ilagar, 
presented to him by his brother. Such too were his 
ploneermg powers that he was pronounced to be a 
translated Gater or caravan guide, from his uniformly 
decided advance in the nght path, without excepting 
the untracked desert. His only bad propensity was 
for drink , he would purloim the worzssa of the servants 
tall he could neither go nor stand, and then he got 
beaten, and the birds of prey, as if taking advantage of 
his vice, would attack and drive him under the very 
bellies of the camels. 

In one of these shore rambles, while looking down 
for the track of hippopotami, the author almost put 
his head ito the huge maw of a superlative-mzed 
crocodile. His Turk, Sale, was not at hand; he had 
no gan but one charged with small shot, which he let 
fly in the monster’s eyes, and then retreated to his 
ships Upon reproving him, bis servant asgured him 
that he had often thus come face to face with a croco- 
dile when monkey or bird-hunting ; and as he dare 
never fire lest he might slay his own father, the beast 
continued to gaze at him like a ghost (Scheitan), Nor 
was his belief less firm im the power of witches and 
sorcerers to change men into beasts, most generally 
into crocodiles and hippopotami. 

Though in a hostile country, the powder magazine 
stood open, and lighted pipes were passing to and fro 
over the hatchway. ilak kerux! The traveller did 
all he could to rouse the captain from his stupor, by 
Sesiganata | drawing invidious ee between 

call aa? that of the English 
coe is duty it was to give an 

cine fl tet aces with his pipe in his hand and 
his musket upon his knees. Yet Faiznlla, the epi- 
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leptic captain, intreated that he would not report the 
poor devil! and this was a general specimen of the 
discipline observed throughout the voyage. The 
ensuing day, this moet lenient commander got mad 
drank himself at a little island which he seemed to have 
chosen for the purpose, and required to be borne, vé 
e¢ armis, back to his ship. There he swore to ron 
amuck, puttmg servants and slaves, as well as 
officers, in terror of their lives; till, as no one else 
ventured, the passenger whose discretion the govern- 
ment had at first questioned, seized the madman neck 
and heels, and held him down upon his bed. 

This was curious treatment of a captain, second in 
command, by a cabin passenger, and he was not with- 
out uneasiness as to the results, though the ship’s 
crew applauded him. He incurred the enmity also of 
the very worst among the Egyptian sailors, who tned 
to excite ihe crew against hin, calling him, as a term 
of reproach, “ Narram,” till all the men came, looked 
down into his cabin, and laughed at him. The tra- 
veller at once jumped up and gave the chief delinquent 
a blow In his rage the wretch would have flung 
himself into the river, and he vowed a deadly revenge. 
The captam was absent, and some time after, while 
on his bed, the traveller saw the villam stealthy 
approaching. He stopped at the door, when instead 
of an attack he made avery humble apology, thanking 
M. Werne for his forbearance, and solcitmmg the 
honour to kiss his hand, while in the other the travel- 
ler held a pistol ready for him under his blanket. 

The wonderful profusion and magnificence of 
Nature, m every form, contimued to excite the tra 
veller’s enthusiasm and astonishment. Rach-wooded 
banks, strigs of islands, seas of grass, and vast 
water-plants, bound up with creeping parasites, suc- 
ceeded each other, assuming the most fantastic forms 
with the contmued windings of the river. Sometimes 
they formed a grand tapestry of flowers of endless 
variety, waving for mies around and before them, at 
others the banks disclosed lofty bowers loaded with 
blossom; groves of mimosa, and shining tamarinds , 
the swamps even glowing with the red, blue, and white 
lotus, the hlac, convolvulus, huge water hhes, and 
flowermg reeds The yellow flowers of the amhak- 
tree rose nearly twenty feet above the surface of the 
water. The description of this floral m of 
the Nile, and of the singular habitudes of the trees 
and plants, shows how close and accurate an observer 
the author is; and how even into his least details he 
contrived to infuse an interest that never flags. 

Early in the month of December the flotilla began 
to ence the torments of that true Egyphhan 
plague, the mosquito, with the addition of camel flies, 
small wasps, and gnats and midges of every size It 
compelled them to anchor in the middle of the river; 
to adopt every precaution to defend themselves; but 
nothing could effectually resist them. The rare fresh 
breezes, which dispersed them for a brief time, 
brought with the retuming lulls new armies of tor- 
mentors, the ee re of whose probosci 
were, in proportion to their smallness, irresistible. “ It 
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is no use !’exclaims our traveller, in despair, “ to creep 
under the bad-olothes : you must breathe, and in they 
pour, assailing mouth, nose, and ears—nay, actually 
penetrating into the larynx, till they cause a still 
more torturing cough, every fresh gulp for air bring- 
ing # new swarm which you must digest as you can. 
My bed was filled with thousands of these little 
demons, which I must have smothered in rolling about 
in the agony of this abominable martyrdom. My 
mosquito net wes left at Chartum; I had no gloves; 
I had nothing for it but resignation.” To eat, it was 
necessary to have a servant with a large fan winnow 
ing under the patient’s nose, so as to enable lim to 
seize the right moment. As to smoking a pipe m 
peace, if was out of the question; and the only 
remission of the author’s torments was from a native 
cat, which, compassion on him, came and 
licked his hands and face, keepmg the foe, that 
seemed to dislike her, at a distance. 

The blacks and coloured men equally suffered; and 
the eternal “ Bauda-Bauda’”’ (gnats) continued to 
resound in pitiful accents all the mght through. In 
his description, as well as m his denunciations, of 
these guemllas of the Nile, the author 1s very par- 
ticular, his impression of them, apparently,-not having 
been a slight one. There are various kinds, too, 
equally formidable, which he analyses with painful 
accuracy. “Their head blue, their back tawny, legs 
covered with white specks hke small pearls Another 
sort has short strong legs, a thick brown body, a red 
head, and postenors of varymmg hues” It 1s evident 
that he had leisure as well as reason to study them, 
for he reverts to the subject very frequently, and 
always in the same terms of unmeasured criticism—a 
prejudice not to be surmounted. 

In proportion as they advanced into the mtenor, 
the country on both sides was found more abundantly 
peopled. So great was the number of villages, that 
the traveller expresses his surprise how they could 
possibly be supplied with sufficient food. One of the 
Kurds replied that the Schillicks were a far greater 
nation than the French. They lay naked im the 
luzunant grass, said to form part of their food, and 
beckoned to the Turks with friendly gestures of im- 
vitation; but their spears were suspected to be at 
hand ready for an attack. They are supposed to hve 
both on the hippopotami and the crocodiles, though 
they have cattle, oxen, sheep, and goats. If they get 
possession of a camel, they deprive it of sight, as a 
penalty for bringmg their enemies among them. The 
Schilhcks number above two millions, and in one hour 
the author counted seventeen villages. If Solyman 
Kaschef could once have got the Baxdo (king) on 
board, he would assuredly have sailed away with him 
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deserted. Hussein Aga, with fifty of the most fero- 
cious Egyptians, set out in pursuit, and suddenly the 
drums beat to arms; there was an alarm that all the 
negroes were following the deserters. 

Peace being restored, our author was at leisure to 
resume his log-book and observations He perceived 
some white birds, a species of heron, sitting on the 
backs of the native elephants, picking the vermin from 
their huge hides: a process wluch he denominates 
“‘dry-fishing.” All the elements are here most prolific ; 
and the idea of a deficiency, or even of the “sam sais” 
of the poet, never seems to have oocurred to Nature 
in that latitude. The feathered tribes vie with the 
animal; milhons of glow-worms glitter; grasshoppers 
chirp in myriads, mixed with the monotonous music 
of mnumerable frogs. To the birds is due the sca- 
venger merit of keeping up cleanlmess and order, and 
even of preserving at all Nature's social bonds. The 
most monstrous fish, snakes, reptiles, and insects of all 
sizes, would otherwise so abound as to form an actual 
chaos of too fecundite life, 

Snakes are considered by the Arabs as a sort of 
supernatural creatures, and to boast also their king, 
who 1s called “ Shack Maran,” and supposed to reside 
not far from Adana, m Kurdistan ‘One of our 
Kurd officers had himself offered a milk sacrifice, and 
swore that he had uctually seen the king, for a huge 
snake with a large mane had appeared out of a crevice 
in the rocks, and drank Two others attested that 
the Maran had a human face, and that he never 
exhibited himself except to a brother Sattan, or to a 
very holy man” This implied compliment seemed to 
be little enriched by the Kurd, (whose assumed sanctity 
had won him the name of “the Paradise-stormer,’’) to 
judge from his treatment of bis female slave. She had 
one day prepared some morissa, a drink made from 
corn, and though a decided tippler himself, he com- 
pelled her to go down upon her knees to receive a 
floggmg At each blow of the thong, the blood 
spouted, when, rushing to the spot, M. Werne pulled 
him back with such force that his legs flew up im the 

. He seized his sabre, while our traveller levelled 
his double-barrelled gun. To revenge himself, he 
took the girl, and was about to throw her overboard, 
when M.Werne called out to him, “I fire.” He 
turned round, and with a face pale with rage, asked 
if the slave were not his own property; could he 
not do as he hked? He next complamed to the com- 
mandant, who, aware of his revengeful disposition, 
instead of taking hus part, ordered him to go on board 
the skiff, to the joy of the whole crew. Upon the 
return of the expedition, this wretch had the mean- 
ness to offer to kiss our traveller's hand, merely 
because of the distinguished regard shown him by the 


“<I would gladly have seen this sable sovereign, yet pacha 


rejoiced that his caution prevented the meditated 


The Jeugahs and the Duikas soon follow; and on 
the 30th of December they passed through the more 
friendly tribe of the Keks. There everybody slept on 
shore, and in the night sixteen men placed on guard 


Both the Turks and Arabs evinced, lke Dominie 
Sampson, a decided admuration of the “ Prodigious !” 
Besides the snake-king, they tried to impose otber 
stories upon the credulity of the Christian traveller. 
They assured him, on awaking from one of his 
siestas, bathed in perspiration, that they bad just be- 
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held a swimming bird as large as a camel, with a beak 
as long as 8 pelican’s, and without any appearance of 
acrop. They had forborne to shoot at it lest they 
should awaken him, and knowing that they should soon 
meet with more of these young camel-birds. He was 
assured, too, that the Keks never killed anmnals, living 
chiefly on grain and milk, but not refusing to eat those 
that die a natural death. At Chartain he had seen 
two dead camels, and men busily engaged in slicing 
pieces to roast, while the dogs looked eagerly on. 
In Kahira, too, our author had himself partaken of a 
beautiful giraffe which had died of eating too much 
white clover. It was very tender, and the flesh of a 
fine grain; the tongue most delicious. When other 
food is wanting, the Arabs likewise will devour locusts, 
and negroes eat the fruit of the elephant-tree, a coarse 
species of pumpkin, relished by elephants, but exceed- 
ingly distasteful to a civilized palate. 

Before the middle of January M. Werne was 
attacked by the Nile fever, and, in the idea that it 
might perhaps tempt him to eat, his servant brought 
him a piece of a crocodile. Solyman Kascheff had 
just shot avery fine one, of which he presented the 
skin to M Arnand The tail is considered the most 
savoury portion, and aware that he had before eaten 
of it, as well as of a large snake cooked by a dervish, 
the company thought his case a very bad one, when he 
could not be tempted, but threw it overboard. ‘‘ Had 
I been perfectly well,” he says, ‘‘I could not have 
eaten it then, the musk smell bemg so remarkably 
strong. I was at first surpnsed how our boatmen 
could snuff the scent of the crocodiles at such a dis- 
tance, but when once in the heart of the crocodile 
country I soon found that I became possessed of the 
same power of detecting their near vicmty On 
reaching the Blue stream I could smell them above six 
hundred paces off The glands producing the secretion 
are found in the hinder parts, as in the civet cats of 


Bellet Sudan, which are brought up in cages for the 


purpose of obtaming the perfume ” 

The attachment of the Afmcan tnbes to the most 
trivial ornaments is well known. <A whole village— 
goods, chattels, mhabitants, crocodiles and all—might 
be bought for a large bale of beads; and coloured 
shirts, such as Captam Sehm displayed, might have se- 
cured for him a kingdom. By means of a fewglass beads 
the author formed a very pretty collection—arms, im- 
plements, and household farmiture, of whch he has 
given lithographed specimens at the end of his book, 
together with a very accurate map of the river and 
adjacent country The origmals—which they truly 
seem—are now to be seen in the Royal and National 
Museum at Berlin. Two figures, male and female, of 
the splendid Patagonian-sized tribe of Ban are also 
represented, which present a strange contrast to the 
description of the miserable Keks. One of these, who 
had been sleeping in the ashes of a fire, a protection, 
doubtless, from the Canda-plague, was brought on 
board Captam Seliin’s vessel. 


“ He uttered an unintelligible gibberish; and seemed 
little removed above the condition and capacity of a 
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baboon. Upon being presented with a few beads, ho 
began to rofl upon the deck mm childish delight, kissed 


the d doub himself up, placed his 
bands upon our "vende as if rye us, opine with all 
his might.” 

The gtature of some of these tribes was from six to 
seven Rhemsh feet, and the women were in propor- 
tion to the men. One of the latter looked nght over 
the traveller’s head, though he 1s himself above the 
middle height. 

The author’s description of a host of elephants seen 
grazing on the banks of a large lake, with herds of 
light-brown antelopes, of a species called Anel, is ex- 
ceedingly graphic. The Kuschef went on shore with 
the mtention of shootmg some of them, their flesh 
being particularly esteemed, but unfortunately only 
lost two of his pioneers, supposed to have been killed 
by the lions or tigers lying in wait for the antelopes 
as they come to drmk 

Here, at 24° latitude south of Alexandria, the river 
expands itself to nearly 400 paces m width Such, 
too, is the abundance of lake and arm-stream, that 
the traveller doubted whether the sources of the 
White river could possibly supply that wide-spread 
influx of the waters, the vast tracts of marsh alone, 
and under so fiery a sun, absorbing such a continual 
supply. What inexhaustible springs to keep so vast 
a burning territory ever fresh, full, and overflowing. 
Then there are the perpetual sinuosities, the variations, 
the sluggishness, and yet the most opposite charac- 
teristics to add to the difficulty of their solution 
Were 1t one stream, he opmes, it would surely flow 
more rapidly, and 1t must depend upon tributaries, 
which, owing to the level site, and the maim-stream’s 
resistance, become stagnant, yet rise and fall with the 
river, and contnbute powerfully perhaps to its sub- 
sistence 

The author soon became paintuly sensible that this 
complex problem to all the grand yet contradictory 
phenomena of the White Nile, would never be cleared 
up by an Egyptian flotilla A Circassian and a Turk- 
ish commander, Kurd officers, and an ignorant mot- 
ley crew, were all more attached to Eastern customs, 
idic amusement, and to practical jesting than to 
discipline and the obyect of the expedition. Captam 
Faizulla’s smgular passion for talormg was only one 
out of innumerable strange vagaries on the part of the 
commanders One day he was so busied with his 
needle and thread, that he fancied he had heard the 
signal to stop, and pulled to station. No sooner was 
his superior mm command, Solyman, aware of this, than 
he fired two round shots directly at Faizulla, and as I 
was standing at the cabm-door, I head them whizmng 
past me. One of them, 1t was observed, went within 
a hair’s-breadth of the captam’s head, but he did not 
move, saying quite carelessly as he continued to stitch, 
“* Malesch, hue billab,” (xt 1s nothing, he only jests ) 
Then he shot twice in the opposite direction to con- 
vince Solyman that he considered this curious greeting 
as a good Turkish joke. 

The Turks, indeed, who boast themselves famous 
marksmen, were continually engaged in proving their 
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skill, an occupation which with other pastimes greatly 
retarded. the ition. Yet the distance traversed 
in a line north to south from Chartun, was upwards 
of 1,600 miles, and including all that was lost in 
windings of the river, and in varying courses, nearly 
2,000. From this we may with M Werne form some 
estimate of the results had there been three British 
steamers worked by British officers and men instead 
of the Egyptian flotilla, so amusingly conducted as it 
was. The utmost point it reached was Pelenja, the 
capital of Bari, in 4° N. L. inhabited by the gigantic 
men to whom we have already alluded. These stand 
high m the scale of savage life, cultivate tobacco and 
grain, manufacture from iron and other metals, and 
barter their productions with other tnbes. They also 
deal in cattle and gram, are extremely active, good- 
natured, and intelhgent, and though armed to the 
teeth, by no means prone to aggression “ An 
excellent opportunity for a painter or sculptor,” writes 
the author, “ to represent those naked colossal figures 
so admirably proportioned No superfluous fat— 
all good muscle and grandly limbed. No necessity for 
much covering there, or to hide such forms When 
our long-bearded Kaschef Solyman exposed lus breast 
with its thick fell of har, they evinced a kind of 
disgust, as if such anatural garment were more proper 
for a beast.” 

Dentists would be much puzzled how to live among 
this giant tnbe, for mstead of using false teeth, they 
have a fashion of knocking out their natural ones, the 
four front meisors invariably, upon reaching the age 
of puberty There 1s no disputing about tastes, 
various hypotheses were hazarded, some affirming that 
it was to make them look more agreeable im the eyes 
of each other, others, especially the Dmkas, in order 
that they might not resemble the jackass, while the 
Turks regard 1t as equivalent to their own rite of cir- 
cumceision, or to Christian baptism The author him- 
self conjectures that 1t may be an act of mcorporation 
into the great Ethiopean nation, distmbuted mto so 
many tnbes. Still more strange to believe, the women 
also submit to this strange custom 

The grand sultan of the Bari and his favourite wife 
honoured Captaim Selim’s vessel with a visit, their court 
attire bemg two leather aprons and shaven heads. 
The Turks tried hard to gain here some account of the 
famed gold mmes, one of the chief motives of the 
expedition. Nothmg of the kind was to be heard of, 
and Sultan Lakone upon beholding a gold bar, con- 
ceived it to be copper, from which it was mferred 
that the copper mountams of the country also 
contained the more precious metal. That country was 
at a considerable distance from the Nile, and had it 
been nearer it would have been the same as regarded 
the expedition Its hour of progress was come, & 
httle distance above Palenya there presented itself a 
complete bar of rocks extending across the stream 

The Christian who it was feared so much lacked 
discretion, evinced no lack of courage, and while the 
combined spirit of the expedition had, like Acres’ 
courage, oozed out by degrees, his Saxon motto was 
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still to go ahead. Egyptians, Circassians, Turks, 
Kurds, and Arabs, were all weary of the respective 
duties they had never discharged, and rejoiced to find 
an excuse for turning back About the flood season, 
moreover, the river rises eighteen feet, and there could 
have been no difficulty in passing the barrier. Now 
it was different, the waters were falling, and those 
precious six weeks sacrificed to the folly of M Arnaud 
were deeply regretted by our disappointed traveller. 
Nay, half that time would have sufficed to surmount 
the difficulty. Althongh the flotilla had been pro- 
visioned for ten months out, neither commanders nor 
crews would listeu to his proposal to wait a couple of 
months for the auspicious hour. 

The farewell salute of guns to the farther country 
which he so eagerly wished yct to explore, sounded 
in the cars of the adventurous German more like a 
dirge of his disappointed hopes than as an occasion for 
reyoicmg. Not that he disguised from himself the 
probably increased difficulties of the navigation heyond 
the bar, according to the hypothesis which be has 
ingeniously hazarded The bed of the mver is more 
rocky, and the Bach’r El Abiat lymg nearer its source 
gradually takes the character of a vast mountain 
stream =A strong north wind could alone give a hope, 
with the ad of towing and steam, of overcoming the 
force and rapidity of such a current, but still, the 
power of steam would lessen the adverse chances. 

We have noticed the renegade physician and 
poisoner whom our traveller so stoutly threatened 
should he attempt the hte of Jus brother. He was a 
Palermitan who took the name of Soliman Effendi, was 
known to have committed murders in Chartun, while 
it was reported that in Arabia he had poisoned thirty 
three soldiers, to insure the ruin of two other medical 
practitioners And although M: Werne had the 
satisfaction of finding his brother alive, 1t was some- 
what singular, if not suspicious, that he should have 
died in lis arms within eleven days after his return to 
the town of Chartun lis brother’s death, however, 
it is proper to add, was generally attributed to the 
baneful effects of the climate. 


A TOUR IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE.! 

Tne stream of summer travel has for some time set 
m towards Scotland The day 1s long gone by when 
1t was almost as dangerous to penetrate into the 
highlands as into the deserts of Arabia; the romance 
thrown over the country by Sir Walter Scott, has led 
tens of thousands thither ; even the court moves down 
for autumnal relaxation to the wilds of Braemar. One 
may now leave London in the morning, and arrive 
in the farthest north on the third day. Thus the 
tourist is tempted to extend the range of his rambles, 
and every nook and corner of the country is being 
rapidly explored. Sutherlandslure, the northernmost 
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(1) “A Tour in Sutherlandshire, with extracts from the Field-book 
of a Sportsman and Nataralist.” By Charles St John, Esq. Author 
of ** Wild Sports and Natural Hostory of the Highlands ” London : 
Murray. 
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county of Great Britain, has hitherto been but little 
visited. Its ooast, indented by friths, and buttressed 
with stern cliffs agains} the heavy roll and fierce 
storms of the Nort: sea, is full of the romantic; 
its moors, mountains, and tarns abound with game, 
the red deer roams over its heathy wilds, and its crags 
and islets swarm with myriads of sea-fowl; a perfect 
ise for the sportsman Nor is there any fear of 
ing driven to make good one’s quarters, like Bailhe 
Nico) Jarvie, with a red-hot poker—the lberal policy 
of the Duke of Sutherland, in requiring no rent from 
the small inn-keepers, stipulating only that their 
houses shall be kept in comfortable order, and their 
charges be moderate, has ensured een in this remote 
nook many a snug hitfle hostelrie for the traveller 
Mr. St John will strongly tempt him to extend his 
excursion as far as to this “ Ultima Thule” of Great 
Britain. Enthusiastic as a sportsman, and also an 
ardent lover of nature, his book is not only full of 
moving accident by flood and field, but contains many 
lively sketches of scenery, and a great deal of curious 
and valuable ornithological information. His style is 
particularly happy, familar, unaffected, gentlemanly 
and graphic. There is not the least straining after 
effect; we read on, page after page, as if quietly 
conversing with the agreeable author, till we become 
almost as much interested in his favourite pursuits as 
himself. He follows no fixed plan, but runs on in a 
lively gossiping way, his topics arise naturally, and 
are naturally treated. A book of this description 
requires no analysis, and is best recommended by 
the selection of a few of its more promment pictures, 
to which we shall accordingly treat our readers , and 
we are much mistaken if they do not find them a most 
agreeable variety in our literary fare. 

The Osprey, who seizes on the fish, as Shakspeare 
says, “ by sovereignty of nature,” is one of the rarest 
birds in Britain, and found chiefly in the northern 
Highlands. It 1s but little disturbed, and lives unmo- 
lested for years. 

“ Even if a shepherd does pass the loch, the bird sits 
securely on her isolated rock, out of reach of all danger, 
as her nest can only be approached, in most instances, 
by swimming. I generally saw the osprey fishing about 
the lower pools of the rivers near their mouths, and a 
beautifal sight it is. The long-winged bird hovers, (as 
a kestrel does over a mouse,) at a considerable distance 
wing. and enmctilnas wheeling clovty im cucica tenumg 

, and some w 
her Lend and looking eagerly down at the waier she 
sees a trout, when at a great height, and, suddenly 
closing her wings, drops like a shot bird into the water, 
often plunging sree under, and at other times 
appearing scarcely to touch the water, buiseldom failing 
= aradls palpi gab bora aapir borer racflamganerpenr 


par- 
ash, the 
osprey, of course, not being able to pursue a trout under 
water, like a cormorant. All fiy-fishers must know 
ing-like Pakrgghiic pa rg darts up 
depth of with unerring aim 

seizes the fly almost before its wings touch the water, and 
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yet here is a large bird, hovering directly over and in fall 
view of the water, who manages to catch the rapid dartin 
trout with an almost certain swoop, al h one woul 
naturally suppose that the fish would be far off in thedepth 
of the pool, or behind some place of refuge, long 

the bird could touch the water. The osprey is not 
nearly so carly as the eagle in breeding. in fact, the 
latter is far advanced towards hatching her eggs before the 
osprey arrives in Scotland. Jt1s said, the ospreys always 
arrivein pairs, if ao, however, 1t is not easy to understand 
how when one out of a pair is killed, the remaining bird 
can find a mate, which it generally manages to do. 
There are, too, but very few im Britaim at any time, 
their mepelgs head quartera seeming to be in Amenica, 
and, though living in tolerable peace in the Highlands, 
they do not appear to increase or to breed 1n any lo- 
calities excepting where they find a situation for their 
nest similar to what I have already de-cribed. As they 
in no way interfere with the sportaman or others, t/ 1 @ 
great pity they should ever be destroyed.” 


So says Mr. St. John; but sentiment and practice, 
we all know, ure widely different thmgs. Carried away 
by absorbing excitement, the sportsman 1s little accus- 
tomed to regard (if we may use the word at all m 
such a connexion) the ‘“ humanities” of his favourite 
pursuit He who, hke Lamg in Norway, tracked to 
his den, and grappled hand to hand with, the predatory 
bear that ravaged the flocks of the shepherds, was 
turning his tastes to a noble account; to run down 
“the nightly robber of the fold” may be as useful as 
it 18 exciting—to provide for human sustenance by 
the destruction of game, 1s of course none the less 
permissible that it happens to be full of sport, but 
how often is it that mere excitement by itself, without 
any useful, or even morally lawful purpose, is the sole 
object proposed to himself by the sportsman! And 
thus our author — ¢hough, to do him justice, he 
appears to have had some little compunction for the 
deed—could not let the poor solitary osprey and his 
mate alone. 

“ Having heard,” he says, “that one of these birds 
was building on an island in a loch about 4 mile from 
our road, we left the horse and boat under charge of a 
bare-legged and bare-headed boy, and went to s point of 
rock from which we could command a view of the loch 
in question. We immediately through a glass dis- 
covered the nest of the osprey, built in exactly a similar 
situation to the last, that is, on the summit of a rock 
about eight feet high, ehaped like a truncated cone, and 
standing exposed and alone in the loch. On coming 
nearer we could distinguish the white head of the 
female osprey on the nest. The male bird was not in 
view. 1t was determined that I should remain concealed 
near the loch, while my two companions went for the 
boat. This plan was adopted for the double reason that 
I might be at hand to shoot any hooded crow who might 
attempt to aay the eggs while the osprey was off, she 


having left nest on our approach, also, that I 

, mught have a chance of shooting the old oaprey_ herself 
ip case she came within shot. J must say I would 
rather that she had 


escaped this fate, but, as her skin 
was wanted, I agreed to try and her /! 

“For some time after the departure com- 
panions she flew round and round at a great hei 
bapiemecmpar Armaan als blee the high wind, and 
noemaias Be | . She passed two or three times, not 
Abie ped me, before I shot at her; but at last I fired, 

the poor bird, after wheeling about for s few 
minutes, fel] far to leeward of me, and down amongss 
the most precipitous and rocky part of the mountain, 
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dead. She was searcely down behind the cliff 
I heard the ory of an osprey in quite a different 
direction, and, on looking that way, I saw the male bird 
flying up from a great As he came nearer I 
could distingulsls ly with my glass that he was 
qnving claws. On approaching, he re- 
doubled his cries, probably expecting the well-known 
answer, or tude mate, but, not 
her, he flew on till he came immediately over 
the nest. I could plainly see him turning hu head to 
the right and left, as 1f looking for her, and as if in 
astonishment at her unwonted absence. He came lower 
and lower, still holding the fish in Ins feet, which 
were atretched out at full length from his body Not 
seeing her, he again ascended, and flew to the other end 
of the lake, the robke echoing his shril] The poor 
bird, after making one or two circuits of the lake, then 
flew away far out of sight, stall keeping possession of 
the fish He probably went to look for the female at 
some known and frequented haunt, as he flew rapidly 
off in a direct line He soon, however, came over the 
lake again, and continued his flight to and fro and his 
loud cries for above an hour, still keeping the fish ready 
for his mate. [ at length heard the voices of my 
friends, and we soon Jaunched the boat The osprey 
became much agitated as we neared the rock where the 
nest was, and dropped the fish he held into the water. 
We found two beautiful eggs in the nest, of a roundish 
shape, the colour white, with numerous spots and marks 
of a fine rich red brown. As we came away, we still 
observed the male bird unceasingly calling and seeking 
forhishen J was really sorry that I had shot her.” 

Well, indeed, he might be , never, surely, since the 
shooting of Coleridge’s albatross, which brought about 
such a poetical catalogue of calamities, was anything 
half so ruthless as this. It 1s absolutely painful to 
read of 

Another instance of the same spirit Deer-stalking 
18, our readers are probably aware, the greatest excite- 
ment of the Inghland hunter: nothing can come up to 
it—and it requires no little sportsman-lke traiming, no 
common measure of energy and endurance in its 
votary; all which qualities our author possessed in per- 
fection. Ordinary feats were not sufficient to satisfy 
his adventurous temper There was a most royal stag 
he had particularly been told of—the noblest of all 
the herd, and hving m almost inaccessible solitude as 
his peculiar domain; one which, from the deserip- 
tion he gives of him, we should have imagined he 
would have especially made free of his murderous 
rifle; on the contrary, 1t was his noble qualities that 
marked him out for destruction. 

“The animal himself was evidently of very great size 
and age, and in fine condition He lived quite alone, 
and did not seem to associate with any of the other deer 
who frequented that district. He invariably trotted off 
sulkily, and if I chanced to fall in with his track again, 
it was still solitary and speeding in a direct course over 
bog and hill to some far off mountain glen or corne 
The shepherds, who generally gave me notice of any 
particularly fine stag they might see in their rounds, 
distinguished this one by a Gaelic name signifying ‘the 
big red stag,’ as, besides his other attributes, his colour 
was of a peculiarly bright red.” 

This description is absolutely poetic. Wordsworth 
in one of his unmortal sonnets would have awakened 
our ies for such a noble beast ; but then a deer- 
stalker, to be sure, is no Wordsworth. The “big red 
stag” wns doomed ; but not till he had tasked to the 
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utmost the skill and energy of his pursuers. Prince 
Charles himself was scatowy more perseveringly and 
vainly chased from fastness to fastness, through moss 
and heather, than had. been this splendid animal. He 
had long baffled every snare and device of his enemies. 
The glory of destroying him was reserved for Mr. St. 


John and his “kill-deer.” He determined one day to | 
start off in pursuit of this stag alone, and to leave all | 


others untouched Starting at sunrise, he walked 
mile after mie without seeing any thing but grouse, 
and an occasional hare He passed over height after 
height and scanned many a glen inch by inch, til) his 
eyes ached with stramming through the glass. “In deer- 
stalking,” says Mr. St. John, “as much as in the every 
day pursuits of life, the old adage holds good, credxia 
vitam spes fovet.” And this said hope carned the 
weary stalker over many a long mile. 


“T came in half an hour to a large extent of heather- 
covered ground, interspersed with a great number of 
tumulus shaped hillocks. I looked carelossly over these, 
when my eye was suddenly attracted by a red-coluured 
spot on one of the mounds. J turned the glasa in that 

irection, and at once saw that it was a large brirht- 
coloured stag, with fine antlers, and altogether an 
animal worth some trouble He was in a very difficult 
situation to approach He commanded a complete 
view of the face of the hill opposite to him, and over 
the summit of which I was looking, and I was as- 
tonished he had not observed me, notwithstanding all 
my care. As the wind blew, I could not approach him 
from the opposite direction, cven if 1 had time to get 
round there before he rose, and I knew that, once on 
foot to feed, his direction would be uncertain amongst 
the mounds where he was,—that my chance would be 
amall After a short survey I started off, at my best 
pace, to the nght, thinking that from the nature of the 
ground I might succeed in getting into the valley un- 
observed , and, once there, by taking advantage of some 
hillock, I should have a tolerable chance of approaching 
him. After what appeared to me a long tramp, I came 
to a alight rise of the shoulder of the hill, beyond this 
was a hollow, by kceping 1n which I hoped to get down 
unobserved It was already past three, but the stag 
had not yct moved, so, keeping the tops of hia horns 
in view, I began to crawl over the intervening height. 
At two or three places which I tried I saw that I could 
not succeed At last I came to a more favourable spot ; 
but I saw that it would not do, however well the d 
behaved, and a capital stalker he was, imitating an 
following every movement of mine, crouching when I 
crouched, and crawling when I crawled. I did not wish 
to leave him quite so far from the deer, so | made 
another cast, and this time found a place over which we 
both wriggled ourselves quite unseen. Thank God ! 
was my exclamation as I found myself in « situation 
again where I could stand upright. Few people ex- 
cepting deer-stalkers know the luxury of onally 
standing upnght, after having wormed oneself horizon- 
tally along the ground for some time. There were the 
horns with their white tips still motionless, excepting 
when he turned back his head to seratch his hide, or 
knock off a fly. 1 now walked easily without topping, 
till I was within three or four hundred yards of him, 
when I was suddenly up by finding that there 
was no visible manner of approaching & yard nearer. 
The last sheltering mound was come to; and ern 
these mounds from a distance looked scattered closely, 
when I amongst them, I found they were two or 
three rifle-shots apart at the nearest. There was one 
chance that occurred to me , a rock, or rather stone, lay 
about eighty yards from the steg, and it seemed that 
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I might make use of this as a screen, soas if my luck 
was great, to get at the animal. I took off my plaid, 
laid 1t on the ground, and ordered the dog to lie still 
on it, then buttoning my jacket tightly and putting a 
piece of cork, which t carried fer the purpose, into the 
muzzle of my rifle to prevent the dirt get.ing into it, I 
star ed in the most snake-like attitude that the human 
trame would admit of. I found that by keeping per- 
fectly flat, and not even looking up once, I could still 
get on unobserved Inch by inchI crawled ; asI neared 
the atone, my task was easier, a8 the ground sank a hittle 
and the heather was longer At last ! reached the place, 
und saw the tips uf his horns not above eighty yards 
from me _ I had no fear ot losing him now, so taking 
out the cork from my rifle, I stretched my limbs one 
by one, and prepared to mee to an attitude in which I 
could shoot, then, pushing my rifle slowly forward, I 
got the barrel over the stone unperceived, and rose very 
gradually on one knee The stag seemed to be intent 
in watching the face of the opposite hill, and, thongh I 
was parti Illy exposed, did not see me His attitude was 
very favourable, which 1s seldom the case when the stag 
us ly mg down, so, taking a deliberate aim at his 
shoulder, I was on the point of firing, when he sud- 
denly saw me, and jumpig up, made off as hard as 
he could He went in 2 slanting direction; and before 
he had gone twenty yards | fired. I was sure that I was 
steady on him, but the shot seemed only to hurry his 
pace, on he went hke an arrow out of a bow, having 
showed no symptom of being hurt beyond dropping his 
head for a single moment. 

“T remained motionless in despair , a more magnificent 
stag I had never seen, and his bnght red colour and 
white-tipped horns showed me that he was the very 
animal | had so often secn and wished to gct He ran 
on without slackening his pace for at least a hundred 
yards, then suddenly fell with a crash to the ground, 
bis horns rattling against the stones I knew he was 
perfectly dead, so calling the dog. ran upto him The 
btag was quite motionless, and lay stretched out where 
he fell, without a single struggle I found on opening him, 
that the ball had passed through the lower part of bis heart ; 
a wound I should have imagined enough to deprive any 
animal of life and motion instantaneously. .... Having 
duly admired and examined the poor stag, not, J must 
own, wrthout feeling compunction at having put an end 
to his lite, I set to work bleeding and otherwise preparing 
him for being left on the hill until the next day, secure 
from attacks of ravens and eagles, then, having taken 
my landmarks so as to be sure of finding him again, I 
started on my march to the shepherd's house, looking 
rather anxiously round at the imcreasing length of my 
shadow and the dimiushed height of thesun, the more 
so as I had to pass some very bogey ground with which 
Ll was not very well acquainted. I had not gone a 
quarter of a mile, however, when I saw the shepherd 
himself making his way homewards I gave a loud 
whistle to catch his attention, and having joined him, 
I touk him back to see the exact place where the stag 
wae lying, in order to save myself the trouble of return- 
ing the next day. Malcolm was ratheran ally of mune, 
and his delight was great at seeing the stag. 

“*Deed, aye, sir, it’s just the muckle red stag 
himsel’, mony a time I’ve seen the bonny beast. Save 
us! how red his pile 1s!’ 

“<* Yes, he asa fine beast, Malcolm, and you must 
bring your grey pony for him to-morrow. I must have 
the head and one haunch down to the house, take the 
rest to your mother; I dare say she can salt 1t.’ 

“1 knew pretty well that this good lady must have had 
some experience in making red-deer hams, unless 
Malcolm was very much slandered by his neighbours.” 


Reader, we must now tell you a little story of our 
own about deer-hunting. Rambling idly around the 
head of the upper lake of Killarney, we heard a sound 
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that caused us to prick up our ears with excitement. 
It was the wild baying of the hounds ia chase of a 
stag, which they were tracking through the tangled 
recesses of the forest. Sometimes, it almost faded 
away, then broke out agum, as if the dogs were 
occasionally at fault, and had then recovered the scent. 
Dashing madly through bnar and bramble, we gamed 
the bed of a torrent, down which the whole rabble 
rout was making its way with a fearful din of baying 
and hallooing that made the heart stand still. The 
stag appeared, the chase close upon him; footmen up 
to their knees in water, men, ay, and women too, on 
horse-back, splashing over rock and stone, through 
the stream, and all to be in, as they say, “at the 
death” The exhausted animal was seized by four 
stout huntsmen, while others kent off the dogs, who 
were striving to tear down their prey. Never was 
there such a picture of terror as that poor stag. 
It trembled in every nerve, its large full eye, glazed 
with affricht, glanced wildly to and fro, with such a 
look of helplessness as, we are not ashamed to avow 
it, forced tears into our eyes. If the “sense of 
death 1s most in apprehension,” what agonies must 
that wretched animal have suffered! It was our first 
chase, and what we then saw determined us that it 
should be the last, and that we would never infringe 
again the precept of the humane poet, 


“‘ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels ” 


Notwithstanding his professional hardness of heart, 
the following description will show that our author 
has a soul full of feehng for the gentler fluences of 
nature. In these high northern latitudes— 


“The nights,” he tells us, “at this season are most 
enjoyable, 1n fact, there 1s no darkness. I went out of 
the inn at midnight, and was much amused at hearing 
the different cries of the birds. Close to the door 18 a 
small enclosed clump of larch, where the grass and weeds 
are very high and rank, In this little patch 1t seems 
that a hedge warbler had made her nest. All day long 
had the male bird been singing to his mate, and now, 
at midnight, he was still uttering unceasingly his merry 
note. I never met with so indefatigable a songster ; 
might or day he seemed never to weary. Towards 
the loch a constant tumult was kept up amougst the 
waders and waterfowl High in the air was heard tho 
common snipe, earning his Gaelic name of ‘air goat’ 
by his incessant bleating cry, while redshanks, curlews, 
golden-plovers, and peewits, all seemed to be as lively 
as if 1t had been noon instead of midnight, occasion- 
ally, too, both widgeon and teal were heard to whistle each 
after his peculiar fashion, and the quack of the common 
mallard was also constant. Now and then a note ex- 
pressive of alarm was uttered by some bird, and :mme- 
diately a dead silence was kept by the whole community 
for a féw moments, but this was soon succeeded hy a 
greater noise than ever, particularly amongst the peewits, 
which seemed by their cries to be darting about the 
head of some intruder or enemy. Probably on these 
occasions a fox, wild-cat, or owl, had made his ap- 

ce amongst them in search of tender food for 

is own ravening brood. Though I had to rise very 

early, I betook myself to bed with great regret, and left 

the window open in order to hear the serenade of the 
hedge warbler to the last moment of being awake.” 


His anecdotes of the habits of different beasts and 
birds are highly interesting, and often very amusing. 
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Here, for instance, is one of our old friend the fox, | down with a walking stick. Sitting on a stone, they 


which may rival any of his recorded feats of address :— 

“I have been assured,” eays Mr St. John, “by a 
person not at all given to exaggerate, and not easily 
deceived, that he once witnessed the following trick :— 
Very early one morning, he saw a fox eyeing most wist- 
fully a number of wild ducks feeding in the rushy end 
of a Highland lake. After due consideration, the fox, 
going to windward of the ducks, put afloat in the loch 
several bunches of dead rushes or grass, which floated 
down amongst the ducks without causing the least 
alarm. After watching the effects of his preliminary 
fleet for a short time, the fox, taking a good sized 
mouthful of grass in his jaws, launched himself into the 
water as quietly us possible, having nothing but the tips 
of his ears and nose above water. In this way he 
drifted down amongst the ducks, and made booty of a 
fine mallard. ... Altogether, a fox in astate of nature is 
as interesting an animal as he 1s beautiful, and nothing 
can exceed the grace and agility of his movements 
when he is hunting, or playing unobserved, as he fancies, 
by his enemy man.” 


Our adventurous author did not confine his sport 
to the mainland, but went off occasionally to the 
rocky islands, as Thomson grandly says, 

* Placed far amidst the melancholy main ” 


Of one of these he gives us a capital picture, which 
wafts us away at once into these romantic hyperborcan 
regions; amidst the wild dashmgs of the Atlantic 
surges, and the hoarse cries of mnumerable sea fowl 
This island is called Handa 


*« After an hour’s easy row and sail over the beautiful 
bay of Scowrie, and skirtang a range of most rugged 
rocks, we approached the island. On the south side 
where we landed, 1t has the ap ce of a fine green 
slope, with only a range of low rocks immediately ad- 
joining, and reaching 1m long points mto the sea. 
About these rocks we saw thousands of sea-gulls and 
cormorants, and on the pomt that projected farthest 
into the water sat a large white cat looking wistfully 
towards the main Iand. 4s all the inhabitants had left 
the island early in the spring, for America, this cat had 
probably remained behind, and had made her hving as 
she best might out of small birds, dead fish, &c. I could 
not help being struck with the attitude of the poor 
creature as she sat there looking at the sea, and having 
as disconsolate an air as any deserted damsel ‘She 18 
wanting the ferry,’ was the quaint and not incorrect 
suggestion of one of our boatmen . . Arrived on the 
summit of the cliffs which stretch the whole length of the 
island, there was a sight which would alone repay many a 
weary mile of travel. Every crevice and every ledge of 
the rock was literally full of gullemots and razor-bills, 
while hundreds of puffins came out of their holes under 
the stones near the summit of the cliffs to examine and 
wonder at us. The guillemots stood in long lines along 
the shelves of the rocks, frequently within a few feet of 
the top, whence we were looking atthem. With a kind 
of foolish expression these birds looked at us, but did 
not take the trouble to move. I strolled off alone along 
the summit of the cliffs, sitting down here and there to 
watch the different proceedings of the birds ; and it was 
a most curious sight. On lying down to look over the 
most perpendi parta, the constant and countless 
elouds of birds that were flying to and fro suggested the 
idea of a heavy snow-storm more than any thing else, so 
crowded was their flight, and so high was the cliff The 
ioe para seldom came - oe top, but = ; arene 
an ns, particularly the latter, came fearlessly close 
to ota Indeed, the puffins seemed to have the most 
entire confidence in my peaceable intentions, and 
frequently alighted so near me that I could knock them 


examined me most curiously, twisting their oddl 

heads to the mght and left aa if to be sure of ay iden- 
tity. In some parts of the rocka there were great 
collections of kittiwakea’ nests These birds, unlike the 
guillemots, &c , construct a good sized receptacle of weeds 
and grasa for their eggs. In the midst of all this confusion 
and Babel of birds a puir of peregrine falcons had their 
nests, and on my approach they dashed about amongst 
the other birds, utte ng loud cries of alarm and anger. 
Towards the east end of the island was the nest of the 
white-tailed cagle The old birds flew far away :mme- 
diately, and I saw them only occasionally as they soared 
high in the air. The nest was so completely under a 
shelf of rock that nothing but the ends of the outer 
sticks could be seen. .. The rocks are curiously in- 
dented by the sea, in one place tho waves have cut a 
kind of deep crevice the whole height of the cliffs for a 
good distance into the island, through the narrow 
entrance of which, the swell was roaring with a noise 
hike thunder.” . 


Haur-breadth ’scapes ure by no means wnusual in 
sporting excursions. Once Mr St John and a party 
were caught in a furious squall in the middle of a loch 
as they were fishing m a light boat, which they 
transported from place to place, and which was with 
difficulty hept above water til they could get upon 
terra firma Here i> another perilous adventure, 
while shooting ptarnigan on a snow-covered mountain, 
which our author ascended with a shepherd. 


“ Having put up some luncheon 1m case we were out 
late, we started. The sun was not up as we crossed the 
river on the stepping-stones which the shopherd had 
placed for that purpose, but very soon the mountain-tops 
were gilded by its rays, and before long 1t was shining 
brightly upon our bachs as we toiled up the steep hill-side. 
My companion, who knew exactly which was the easiest 
line to take, led the way, deeply covered with snow as 
the ground was, 1 should without his guidance have 
found 1t impossible to make my way up to the heights 
to which we were bound. ‘I’m no just liking the look 
of the day either, sir," was his remark, ‘ but stall I think 
it will hold up till near nicht , we should be in a bonny 
pass if 1 came on to drift while we were up yonder.’ — 
‘A bonny pass, indeed" was my inward cjaculation. 
However, depending on his skill in the weather, and not 
expecting myself that any change would take place till 
nightfall, although an ominous-looking cloud concealed 
the upper part of the mountain, [ went on with all con- 
fidence. Our object was to reach a certain shoulder of 
the hill, not far from the summit, from which the snow 
had drifted when it first fell, leaving a tolerably-sized 
tract of bare stones, where we expected to find the 
ptarmigan basking in the bright winter sun. It was 
certainly bard work, and we felt little of the cold, as we 
laboured up the steep hill Perseverance meets with its 
reward, and we did at last reach the desired spot, and 
almost immediately found a considerable pack of 
ptarmigan, of which we managed to kill four brace 
before they finally took their fight round a distant 
shoulder of the hill, where it was impossible to follow 
them. An eagle dashed down at the flock of birds s+ 
they bhi, basa out of our sight, but, as we saw him 
rise upwards again empty-handed, he must have minsci 

aim. By this time it was near mid-day, and the 
clouds were ae the aerate fi and gradually 
approaching us. e had taken little note of the 
weather during our pursuit of the birds, but 16 was now 
forced on our attention by a keen blast of wind which 
suddenly awept along the shoulder of the mountain, here 
and there hfting up the dry snow 1n clouds. ‘We must 
make our way homewards at once,’ said 1—‘ Deed ay ! 
it will no be a canny night,’ was the shepherd's answer. 


ind me, 
his everlasting pipe ; but when he saw me in 
pursait of the ptarmigan, heshouted at me to stop: not 
exactly understanding him, I still ran after the bird, 
when suddenly I found the snow ping with me, 
aad sliding te masa: towards ihe precios There 
was no time to hesitate; so,springing back with a power 
that only the emergency of the case could have given 
mo, I struggled upwards again towards my companion. 
How I managed to escape I cannot tell, but in less time 
than it takes to write the words, I had retraced my steps 
several making use of my gun as a stick to keep 
myself from sliding back again towards the edge of the 
chff The shepherd was too much alarmed to move, but 
stood for a moment speechless , then recollecting himself, 
he rashed forward to help me, holding out his long gun 
for me to take hold of For my own part, I had no 
time to be afraid, and in a few moments was on terra 
firma, while a vast mass of snow which I had set in 
motion rolled like an avalanche over the preeipice, 
earrying with it the unfortunate ptarmigan. I cannot 
describe my sensations on seeing the danger which [ had 
so narrowly escaped : however, no time was to be lost, 
and we descended the mountain at a far quicker rate 
than we had gone up it The wind rose rapidly, 
moaning mournfully through the passes of the mountain, 
and frequently carrying with it dense showers of snow. 
The thickest of these showers, however, fell above where 
Wwe were, and the wind still came from behind us, though 
gtadually veering round in a manner which pisinly 
showed us that it would be right a-head before we reached 
home. Hvery moment brought us lower, and we went 
merrily on, though with certain anxious glances occa- 
sicaally to windward. Nor was our alarm unfounded, 
for just as we turned an angle of the mountain, which 
brought us within view of the shepherd’s house perched 
on the opposite hill-side, with a good hour's walk and 
the river between us and it, we were met by a blast of 
wind and a shower of snow, half drifting and half falling 
from the clouds, which took away our breath and nearly 
blew us both backwards, shutting out the view of every- 
thing ten yards from ourfaces We stopped and looked 
at each other. ‘This is geyan sharp,’ said the shepherd, 
‘but we must n’t lose a moment's time, or we shall be 
smothered in the drift, so come on, sir’ and on we 
went. Bad as it was, we did not dare to stop for its 
abating, and having fortunately seen the cottage for a 
moment, we knew that our course for the preset lay 
straight down the mountain. After struggling on for 
some time we came to a part of the ground which rather 
ra us, a8 instead of being a steep slope it was per 
ectly fiat ; a break, however, in the storm allowed us to 
nee for a moment some of the birch treeson the opp» te 
side of the river, which we judged were not far fro our 
destination The river itself we could not see, bui he 
impse we had caught of the trees guided us for anu'!h r 
start, and we went onwards as rapidly as we could until 
the storm again closed round us, with such violence that 
we could scarcely stand upright against it. We began 
now at times to hear the mver, and we made s t 
for the sound, knowing that it must be crossed before 
we could home, and hoping to recognise some bend 
or rovk in i#¢ which would guide us on our way. At last 
we came to the flat valley throogh which the stream ran, 
but here the drift was tremendous, and it was with the 


a ipa that we he to — water's edge. haber! 
everything; but ‘only A Mor became lighter 


and the drifting snow not quite ao dense. We saw that 
we should soon be able to ascertain 


i 
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we halted for a minute or two, stamping about to keep 
ourselvés fiom freezing My poer dog immediately 
crouched at eur feet, and curling himself up laid down ; 
in a few momenta he was nearly covered with the snow : 
but the storm was evidently » at rate for a 
short time, and very soon a small bit of b 
overhead, but in a moment it was agsin concealed 
the flying shower. The next time, however, that the 
appeared, it was for a longer period, and the 
snow enti Accel onapt cs Aap hoodie haga acta 
indeed we were very nearly opposite the house, an 
within half a mile of it. The river had to be crossed, 
and it was impossible to find the step mes: but 
no time was to be lost, as a fresh drift began to appear to 
windward; so in we went, and dashed through the 
stream, which was not much above knee-deep, excepting 
in certain spota, which we contnved to avoid. The 
dog was most unwilling at first to iso fromm Mile tecting- 
place, but followed ua well when once up. We soon 
made our way to the house, and got there just as 
another storm came on, which lasted till after dark, and 
through which, in our tired state, we never could have 
made our way Donald and the shepherd's family were 
in astate of great anxiety about us, wing that there 
would have been no possible means of affording us 
assistance, had we been bewildered or wearied out upon 
the mountain. The shepherd himeelf was fairly knocked 
up, and could scarcely be prevailed upon to take either 
food or drink, or evento put off his frozen clothes, 
before flinging himself on his bed. For my own part, 
I soon became as comfortable as possible, and slept as 
soundly and dreamlessly as such exercise only can make 
ene do I must candidly confess, however, that I made 
an inward vow against ptarmigan shooting again upon 
snow-covered mountains.” 

We might carry our quotations to much greater 
extent without the slightest fear of wearying the 
reader. What has been selected will, we think, prove 
that Mr. St. John’s 1s an eminently amusing book . 
full of information about the state of this remote 
corner of our island, and whulst it proves a sort of 
hand-book for those who may choose to extend thus 
far their rambles, it 1s hardly less interesting for the 


general reader. 


EDITOR’S WRITING-DESK. 


THe number and length of our reviews, which we 
are anxious to render as copious and careful as 
possible, scarcely leave us a line for our usual monthly 
gossip with our subscnbers. We can only hope that 
the rich variety provided for ther amusement will 
prove our apology ‘With the coming spring, the 
town will be full of its usual exhubitions; meanwhile, 
the panoramas are unusually attractive. Of Mr. 
Banvard’s we have given a well-merited notices; that 
of the glorious view from the “ Rigi,” in Switzerland, 
by Mr, Burford—infinitely superior as a work of art— 
is certamly one of the finest that gentleman has ever 
exhibited. Let us counsel our readers to take their 
“ alpenstock,” and repair at once to Leicester-square, 
whence they will come away like ourselves, blessing 
the noble art which can afford them so high and in- 
tellectual a gratification. With this counsel, for which 
our readers, if they take it, will assuredly thank us, 
woe turn to our usual brief notices of the novels of the 
hour. 


Ld 
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““Mordaunt Hall.” ‘By the author of the “Two 
Old Men’s Tales.” 8 vols. post 8vo. H. Colburn — 
This is the very best novel Mrs. Marsh has yot given 
the world, not excepting her exquisite tales, “The 
Admiral’s Daughter,” and “The Deformed.” We 
express this opinion, at once and decidedly, because 
we have been compelled, in the exercise of our office, 
to speak in dispraise of some of this lady’s later works, 
which scem to us scaroely worthy of the mind from 
which they emanated. It is a pleasure to be able to 
admire old favourites,— 


“Kit l’on revient toujours 
A ses premidres amours,” 


whenever common sense and circumstances permit 
This pleasure we have to thank Mrs. Marsh for giving 
us how. We have lingered over this work because it 
is a good novel, and deserves companson with her 
early productions. 

*Mordaunt Hall” is not a story directed against 
the follies of society, but one in which vice is shown 
“its own image ;”—a far deeper and more serious 
affair. We think it will be conceded on all hands, 
that the anthoress has set about her task in a right 
spirit; and we are ready to show that the end is 
satisfactonly attamed 

The story is nothing uncommon, as far as the mere 
facts upon which it 1s constructed are concerned We 
have at the beginning an old man, a gentleman, of ab- 
struse learning and retired habits, living with his only 
daughter in an embowered cottage, nestling among the 
Westmoreland hills He educates this lovely gil, 
Minam, in all the learning of an English University, 
and the so-called philosophy of the French Encyclo- 
pedists. But Greek and Latin, logic and mathema- 
tics, Roussean and the infidel host of the Parisian 
school, did not make her less amiable, less artless and 
simple, less healthy, clear-minded and beautiful, than 
if she had only learned to dance the polka and make 
crochet collars She is lively, gentle and loving, 
Still the one grand thing, the one thing needful—a 
high, firm, religious faith—Mr. Feversham could not | 
impart to his daughter, because he had it not himself, 
and she had no other mstructor; her mother died while 
she was an infant Miriam grows up happily enough, 
loving her father, and enjoying the peaceful rural life 
and the intellectual pleasures allotted to her She 
has a pure love for the beauties of God’s world, and 
an instinctive veneration for their Creator; but the 
love of God is not in herheart. She has been brought 
up apart from the world and its conflicts, she has , 
never been taught that human beings are dependent | 
upon Him, and when that lesson is foreed on her | 
mind by sorrow (the consequence of her sin, the sin, 
of falsehood and deception towards her father), and 
by the faithlessness and cruelty of the man to whom | 
she gives her heart, she is too much enfeebled to 
receive it to her profit. Betrayed and deserted by ' 
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learns what her unworldly education alone prevented 
her from . The conclusion of thie poor 
gitl’s heart-rending tale cannot be read without the 
involuntary accompaniment of Hood’s pathetie musio 
running in the brain. 

“One more unfortunate, 

W of breath, 


importunate, 
Gone to her death. 


Mad from life's history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurl’d— 
Any where, where 
Out of the world t” 


But in that world and to its cold charity her infant 
is left ; its drowned mother utterly unknown. 

It is in the minutely recorded life of this boy,— 
beautiful, full of gemus,and all true nobleness,— that the 
strength of this tale hes. He is doomed to suffer for 
the wrong-domg of his parents. While civilized 
societies hold together, the laws of God and the laws 
of man must coincide, or it will be the worse for man 
and his laws. Let him try the contrary at his peril. 
“The sins of the fathers shall be visited on the 
children ;”—oh! how heavily viated upon the head 
of the innocent child whose parents have broken 
God’s law of marnage' Benevolent people may shut 
their eyes to the truth, and say, that this is man’s inyust- 
ice and revenge. It is not #0; it is God's justice, in- 
herent in the nature of human things; though it may 
be hard for us to understand sdy the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty. Man’s cruclty or kindness may 
aggravate or alleviate the evil lot of the child of shame, 
but no power on earth can destroy the evil, and placo ‘| 
him in the same condition as others. This truth Mrs 
Marsh has illustrated in the touching story of Minam’s 
child—Ghideon, the foundling of Mordaunt Hall. It 
is full of piety and true hearted wisdom; the most 
heartless must feel, the most thoughtless must think 
of the terrible consequences of the indulgence of what 
is often called an idle passion. There is little or 
nothing of preaching or denunciation in these volumes. 
The life of Gideon is more than a sermon, or an 
anathema, and requires little direct reflection from 
the author’s mind 

We have not space as we could have wished, to 
give a complete analysis of this tale, in which there is 
very little that does not deserve high praise. The 
characters are among Mrs. Marsh’s best; Calantha, 
the invalid young lady, who adopts Gideon, is a rare 
and lovely creature. Lueilla and her husband are 
excellent, and their delicate, sweet daughter, is a 
heroine in Mrs. Marsh’s happiest style, resembling 
Clarice in “Mount Sorel.” Gideon is as good, as 
masculine a man’s character, as ever came from a 
female novelist’s pen. 

The chief fault of pcr yhilsho tener} siees 
style of description and reflection during 5 


' her supposed hasband, the blow breaks her father’s childhood ; and the whole of this portion of the boek 


heart, and he has not the courage to explain to her 
the full state of her misery. ‘Left alone, Miriam soon 


would have been improved by and con- 
densation. This fault is, however, so slight compared 


— 
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‘with the beauties of ihe work, that, if we were not 
obliged to give a faithful ecvount as 2 crific, we might 
be induced to call it a foil end not a drawback. 

“Owen Todor.” By theanthor of “ Whitefrisrs,” 
“Cesar Borgia,” &e—A very good romance of the 
time of Henry V.; full of action and passion, and 
written in a rapid, easy, and often picturesque style. 
The hero is, of course, the Welsh gentleman who 
married King Henry’s widow, Catherine of France, 
and from whom Henry VIL. our first Tudor king, was 
descended. In the greater paxt of the book, the 
scene is laid in Paris, doring the Armagnac and 
Burgundian civil war. The chief historical person- 
ages introduced are Isabeaun de Bavitre and her 
daughter Catherine, the poor King Charles le Bien- 
aimé, Charles the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, 
and Henry of England. The hero himself, and his 
first love Huéline de Troye, are the best drawn and 
decidedly the most interesting. 

** My Unele the Curate.” By the author of “The 
Falcon Family,” and “‘ The Bachelor of ‘the Albany.” — 
A clever book, and a very pleasing one; much pleasanter 
than “The Bachelor of the Albany,” but not so 
clever as ** The Falcon Family.” This new work is not 
quite in the manner of the former ones, but has quite 
resemblance enough to make it a favourite with all 
people who enjoyed them. The scene is laid in 
Ireland, but Irish politics are eschewed, to the great 
relief of the right-minded reader The hero is a 
character indeed, and almost sufficient of himself to 
make a book. This author depends entirely on the 
cleverness of his characters and the piquancy of lus 
style, for he does not trouble himself much about plot 
or moral purpose. There are few more clever and 
amusing writers of fiction. 

“The Kmigrant’s Family.” By the author of 
‘Settlers and Convicts ” — Although this work 
assumes the form of a novel, it is substantially 
valuable as matter of fact. It is the true account 
of the daily life of an English setiler’s family in 
Australia. The author has lived in the colony sixteen 
years, and das the gift of seeing and understanding 
‘what peesed before him. His style is vigorous, 
practical, and unadorned. The book will be extremely 
useful and interesting to families of educated people 
who think of emigratmg. His views with regard to 
the penal discipline of the colony may be gathered 
from the fact that his book is dedicated to Captain 
Maconochie. 


“Peregrine Scramble” and “ Cromwell Doolan ”— 
movels, the former about naval, the latier about 
wsilitary life. The latter is amusing enough, but the 
former is more than amusing ; it is full of mteresting 
and (to landsmen) highly instractave matter con- 
cerning the servige. It is a little tedious occasionally, 
but on the whole “Peregrine Scramble” 1s very far 
from the wore maval novel extant. : 

** Moscha Lamberti; or, 4 Deed Done has an End,” 
is a poom of some length, by Mary Elizabeth Smith,— 
‘we belicve, the eame Miss Smith who about three years 
@ince acquired an unepviable notoriety in another 
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sphere ; to wil, ia cortain legal proceedings in West- 
minister Hall, in which the Right Hon. Washington, 
Harl Ferrers, was defendant. A romantic incident 
in Florentine history, the oocasion of one of those 
bitter family fends so common in the annala of the 
Italian states, has furnished the fair authoress with a 
vehicle for the expreasion of those fervent and pas- 
sionate sentiments in which the peculiarly susceptible 
and poetic temperament most delights. Without 
descending to minute ériticism, we may observe that 
““Moscha Lamberti” comprises upwards of three 
hundred stanzas, good, bad, and indifferent, evidently 
framed on the Byronian model, and displaying a 
most lady-like facility of versification. 

‘** Hudson’s Bay and Vancouver's Island.”—Few 
questions have of late years so deeply interested the 
English public, or with so much reason, as the con- 
dition of our colonies. The rival claims of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand have been repeatedly dis- 
cussed, and even the far west has been gauged for 
new spots to which adventurous colonists may proceed. 
Many views have been put forth in print, or expressed 
in parliament; and a sense of responsinhty m the 
conduct and administration of her colomes has been 
slowly, but, we trust, successfully, awakenmg in the 
mother country. 

Vancouver’s Island, on the western coast of North 
Amenica, has, among other places, attracted considera- 
ble attention ; and the request of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company that parliament would grant it to them for 
the purposes of colonization, produced an anmated 
debate at the close of the last session. Their claim 
was opposed on the ground that, with almost un- 
limited powers, they had as yet done nothmg for 
colomzation ; and it was asserted that the distribution 
of ardent spints to the Indians, howsoever fruit- 
ful of furs to the Company, argued little sympathy with 
the principles on which alone a colony could be 
honourably and justly maintaimed. It was felt that a 
Company who had so misconducted themselves had 
hittle clarm to any farther grants of land, and that the 
transfer to them of the proposed territory would, 
such a case, be a crime of no httle magmtude. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, m reply to a pamphlet by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, published under the authority 
and by the aid of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has 
exammed with great minuteness the whole state of 
the case. He has shown from existmg documents 
instances of corrapt administration wluch will surprise 
many of its former advocates and well-wishers, and a 
neglect, in dealing with the natives, of the commonest 
dictates of humanity, which speaks ill for the character 
of the Company’s servants. He has produced many 
facts from history which throw much doubt on the 
validity of their origmal charter, and, in refuting the 
novel clams set up by the Company, has done good 
service in the cause of truth and justice. 

‘We commend hus book with pleasure to all those 
whe are interested in the promotion of nght views on 
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THE TIGER HUNT. 


THE sports of India confessedly throw into the 
shade those of any other part of the world, and they 
have, for the most part, this honourable distinction, 
that they often render a great service to the particular 
neighbourhoods infested with wild beasts In the 
dense jungle of Hindostan lurks many a predatory 
monster, that has gorged himself with human blood, 
and for their deliverance from which the natives are 
compelled to invoke the daring courage andthe unerring 
rifles of their Bntish masters The tiger 1s the most 
dreaded of all, he waylays the trembling peasant as 
he returns from the labours of the field, sprmgs upon 
him from his lurkmg place, and, with a single blow of 
his enormous paw, crushes in lus skull. When once 
he has tasted human blood, it 1s said, he has ever 
after an msatiable cravmg for it, and, from the 
number of his victims, acquires the fearful designa- 
tion of “man eater” To track the bloodtlursty 
scourge to his lair in the jungle, from which he has 
often to be expelled with a storm of rockets, and 
then to encounter all tie msks of a close cngagement 
with so infuriated an adversary, 1s a matter of life 
and death, requirmg all the wariness and imtrepidity 
of an experienced huuter Our books of Indian hfe 
narrate many a gallant feat, as well as many a dis- 
tressing casualty. The tiger 1s hunted in different 
ways, according to the locality m which he 1s found 
Our engraving represents one of the most ordinary, 
by means of tramed elephants. Often, however, 1¢ 
1s found impossible to advance near enough to the 
lar of the tiger, and the adventurous hunter must 
then leave his elephant and advance to close quarters 
in the jungle There 1s no better account of Wild 
Sports in India, than that written by Captain Walter 
Campbell, of Skipness, and from it we will ac- 
cordingly abridge the description of the destruc- 
tion of a “man eater” that had long proved the 
scourge of his vicmity, and which the most darmg 
of the natives had been unable to bring to a reckon- 


a oe days the Enghsh “ Burrah Salub,” and his 
native assistants, had patiently followed the trachs of 
this tigress, when they suddenly came upon an 
Indian child bewailmg the loss of his brother, whom 
the “man eater” had just carned off. 

Burning to avenge the poor lad, and having now 
a sure clue to the lurking place of the destroyer, 
the Enghshman took up the Jad in his howdah, and 
they hastened forward. Drops of blood guided them 
to the spot where the tigress lay. The heavy foot of 
the advancing elephant shook the ground. She 
raised her head, laid back her ears savagely. Mans- 
field cautioned Charles to be ready, but not to fire m 
a hurry, as he would wait for him to take the first 
shot. They were now near enough to observe thie 
bush agitated, as if the tigress was collecting herself 
for a rush, and a low growl gave forth its warning 
The sagacious elephant twisted lus trunk up to be 
out of harm’s way, and cautiously advanced another 
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tep. A louder growl increased to a short hoarse 
roar. 

“Keep him steady now, she is coming,” said 
Mansfield, addressing the makout with perfect cool- 
ness. Charles held his breath, and ns eyes seemed 
as if starting from his head with excitement, as he 
cocked both barrels of his rifle, and half raised 2t to 
his shoulder. 

** No hurry, boy; take her coolly,” said Mansfield. 

** The branches crashed, a brindled mass gicamed 
through them, and the tigress sprang forth, her 
flaming eye gazed wildly around, ther settled on her 
foes Every hair m her body stood erect, her tal 
lashed her pamted sides, and her flanks heaved labo- 
riously, as if almost suffocated with rage. Uttermg 
a deep growl, she arched her back, and lowered her 
head for a spring. 

“ Now!” 

Quick as lightning followed the flash of the riflo, 
both barrels bemg discharged almost simultaneously, 
and the tigress staggered back with two balls im ber 
chest. She recovered her footing, and was m the act 
of springing forward to the charge, when a shot from 
Mansfield’s unerring rifle entered her brain She 
dropped from her proud attitude, and the famous 
“man eater’ of Shirkarpoor lay gasping in a pool of 
blood. Whilst Ayapah busied himself in the im- 
portant operation of singeing the wluskers of the 
dead tigress, the overjoyed natives crowded around, 
rending the air with shouts, and invoking blessings 
on the head of the “ Burrah Salub,”’ the invincible 
slayer of wild beasts, whose powerful hand had rid 
the country of this dreadful scourge. 


—<@—~— 


THE HISTORY OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
BY DINAH MARIA MULOCK. 


Cuarpter 1.—Oour Earty Hoxe. 


My father’s house was indced a home, a quiet, 
well-regulated English home, where the several gra- 
dations of parents, children and servants were pro- 
perly distinguished; and yct, the hne of difference 
was not so harshly drawn as to give pain to any oue. 
As well might the human frame exist without o head, 
as a family without a ruler. My father was in truth 
the supreme guide and arbiter in his own housebold 
He was gentle, but he could be firm at times ; and 
if now and then his will was a little arbitrary, it was 
better than no authonty at all. My mother was the 
sunshine of our little garden of love; though not 
gifted with commanding talents, or with energy to 
enable her to steer through hfe alone, yet united to a 
man like my father, she was all that is loveable in the 
character of a woman as wife and mother. Without 
lum as her guide and support, she might have been 
nothing; with him, she was everything. 

1 look back with my mmd’s eye on that dear old 
place, where I grew from infancy to boyhood, and 
from boyhood to youth. It was a large old rambling 
honse or the slope of a hill. not a bleak, picturesque 
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mountain, but a 
overlook several miles of our level country, and 


smooth enough, with its soft grassy carpet, to tempt 


many a gay troop of children to roll down from the 

summit to the foot of the bank. At the back of our 
house rose this hill; in the spring time 1t was studded 
with lazy, happy looking cows, and all summer long 
it was vocal with the melodies of birds that built their 

nests in safety among the tall trees of a tiny grove 

half way up the acclivity Then too, we had the 

music of a pebbly stream, that ran through our 
orchard, and the distant and not unpleasant hum of 
thy father’s cotton-mill, which brought us in our daily 

bread, and within whose mysterious and dangerous 

precincts our anxious mother never allowed us to 

venture alone. There was something awful and 

strange m that old mull, with its ever-dimning sound | 
and its ever-moving wheels, like living creatures, | 
near whose devouring jaws we never dared approach. 

My father, us he walked among his machmmery, seemed 

hke some superior being, whom these fearful creatures 

were forced to obey 

I was the eldest child—for a few years, the only 
one It 1s a Jong effort of memory to look back sixty 
years, but I will strive to do so. In early infaney, 
our life seems a kind of sleep, m which appear a few 
vivid points, hke portions of adream. It is strange 
that my first recollection of existence, at least the 
existence of thought, is one of death I remember 
playing one sunny morning in the garden, when, 
peering into rose-bushes Ingher than myself, I found 
a robin lyme stiff and cold I wondered much the 
beautiful bird did not fly away, as I had watched others 
do, but lay still im my hand. I brought it to my 
mother. 

‘Why does not pretty robin move? is he asleep °” 

** My httle Bernard,” said my mother, ‘he will not 
move again; he is dead; we must bury him ” 

“What is that, mother ? what 1s being dead ® And 
what will you do to the httle brd? Do make hm 
fly ? 

My mother took my hand in silence, and led me to 
a flower-bed, where I stood by her side and watched 
her bury the poor bird. When the last bright feather 
disappeared under the brown soil, I began to weep. 

You will hurt the robin, mamma, by putting him 
under the cold ground.” 

“He does not feel it, Bernard,” she answered ; 
“he is as if he were asleep, only that he will not 
wake again ”’ 

*‘ Not wake again, nor sing, nor fly? Is that benig 
dead ? aa 

**¥es, my darling,” said my mother, sadly. “He 
will never feel tired or hungry again, or cold, as in 
that bitter frost not long ago. So do not weep for 
the tobin, Bernard, and some day f will tell you 
more.” 

I asked many questions, but my mother did not 
answer them; she judged rightly, that it 1s vain, 
almost wrong, to let young children hear of death. 
Their minds can only comprehend its fearfulness, not 


undulation, high enough to , 
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its calm, and hope, and holiness. Therefore it was 
long after that day when I learned what death really 
was, but still I could not forget the poor bird, and 
came day after day to the flower-bed, vainly expeeting 
to see it lift up the brown mould and fly away, and 
thinking how strange it must feel to lie thus with 
the flowers growing above it. 

Except this one memory, my early childhood is a 
blank, until one day when they told me that I was going 
to have a sister, and my baby heart danced with joy 
at the thought. What a sister was, I hardly knew, 
but I saw they all looked happy, and when my father 
took me on his knee and told meI must love my little 
sister, for that I had one now, I clapped my hands 
with delight, and flew over the house shouting to 
every one, “ Sister 1s come! oh sister 1s come!’ 

Thus joyfully did I unconsciously hail my best, my 
dearest companion, the sharer of all my cares, the 
bnghtener of all my pleasures, my gentle, affectionate, 
true-hearted sister Kate. 

Years passed on, and one after another, brothers 
and sisters were added to our household After 
Kate, came the twins Margaret and Herbert; then a 
sturdy, frank, merry hearted boy, Miles, and last of all 
the youngest darling, bright-haired blue-eyed Dora 
We had a happy childhood our station in the world 
was high enough to enable us to have all harmless 
pleasures, and studies such as the young require, and 
yet we were unchaimed by the forms to which a neh 
man’s children are subjected We had no costly 
dresses to spoil; we were suffered to run out to play 
in the green fields without a domestic’s eye always 
upon us; the sun was free to kiss our sister’s fair 
cheeks if he liked, and the clear shallow stream might 
invite us boys to a pleasant surhmer bath, without 
fear of drowning. Our learning consisted of what was 
useful and necessary to our station, but without idle 
accomplishments: my father wisely thought that 1t 
was better m early youth not to force his boys to 
hard study, and my mother loved better to see Kate 
and Margaret using their active fingers m fabricating 
garments than m playing the harp. Yet never was 
a sweeter voice or aclearer tone than our Margaret’s, 
when she enhvened the wmter-evenmgs with her 
music, and long before Kate grew to womanhood, she 
possessed acquirements in literature of a sound and 
sterlmg nature, above most of her sex. 

In a large family, many are the diversities of 
character that produce discord ; and varieties of mood 
and temper will always bring passing clouds. Thus 
even in our little Eden of innocence there were storms 
now and then. Many a care did wild headstrong 
Miles give to our parents from his very babyhood, 
and beautiful Margaret was often wilful and vain 
Then there was another sore grief. For five years 
the twius had grown up together, the same in beauty 
and health, but there became a change An accident 
befel Herbert, and the child rose up from his bed of 
sickness, a pale and crippled being, the shadow of his 
former self His twin sister grew up tall and bloom- 
ing, but except in poor Herbert’s gentle face the 
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resemblance between them was gone. Not so the 
love which 1s ever so strong between twins, Herbert 
and Margaret were all in ali to each other, and 1t was 
a touching sight to see the diminutive and deformed 
boy chenshed, tended, and protected by lus beautiful 
sister, whose care he returned with an mtense love 
that amounted almost to worship. To lim she was 
all-perfect, and she, on her part, would leave us all m 
the midst of our plays, to sit beside the fiail delicate 
boy, who could no longer share them. 

We had our yearly festivals — our cowslip-gatherings, 
our blackberry huntings, our hay-makings, all those 
delights so precious to country cluldien Our five 
birthdays, too, were each a httle epoch in the years, to 
be signalized by simple presents, and evenmg merry- 
makings in the garden, or the house, as the season per- 
mitted. Herbert’s and Margaret’s birthday was the 
grand era, for 1t was in the sunny time of May, and 
there were double reyoicmgs to be made The twins 
were exalted in our laburnum bower, set upon 
chars decorated with flowers, and crowned with 
wreaths. I fancy I see them now, Margaiet in her 
girlish beauty, smiling under her brillant gmland, 
and poor Herbert looking up to her with his pale 
sweet face 

“How beautiful you are to-day, Margaret !’’ I heard 
him once say to her, when we had all gone away, to 
pluck more flowers, ‘I cannot believe what they 
tell me, that you and I were once so much alike, they 
could hardly distinguish one from the other You ure 
so pretty, with your rosy cheeks and your brown hair, 
but I—” and Herbert glanced at his own shrunken 
and meagre limbs, and the tears came into his eyes 

Margaret’s smiling face became mournful ; “ Herbert 
dear, if you talk thus, I shall be very unhappy. Do 
you think Iam any better or prettaer than you, because 
IT am strong and you are not, or that my chechs are 
red and yours pale °” 

“Ah! but if I could only run and leap like Miles, 
there! See how he 1s carrying little Dora over the 
stepping-stones at the brook. Oh! Margaret, I am 
very helpless ” 

“T love you twenty times better than I do those 
great, strong rough boys !” cried Margaret passionately, 
“ Don’t say another word, Herbert, I had rather have 
you just asyouare You are handsomer than Bernard 
with his ugly brown face, and better than Miles, with his 
rude temper, and you are my own twin-brother, and 
I will love you and take care of you all my hfe.” 

Margaret said these words with energy that almost 
amounted to impetuosity, embracing Herbert with 
strong affection. The thick lilac-bushes did not 
reveal that this little conversation had been overheard, 
and though the allusion to “ great rough boys” was 
anything but palatable, yet I felt glad to see that poor 
Herbert was consoled, and that his quiet pensive 
smile had returned. My grave and gentle sister Kate 
consoled my wounded vanity. 

“Bernard,” she said, “you, in your health and 
strength, can hardly feel tenderly enough for that 
poor boy. He has uo pleasures like you, his only 
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comfort is in Margaret’s love. Let us be happy, that 
she does feel thus strongly for him, even if it takes 
away somewhat of her love for us.” 

T assented to all Kate suid, but still I often won- 
dered if that young and beautiful girl would continue 
to devote herself for life to her sick brother. But 
there seemed to come no change in her affection, and 
Herbert passed from cluldhood to youth, with the 
shadow of death ever hanging over him, yet still 
kept away by untuing love No two could be more 
opposite m character than the twins, for Herbert, with 
the natural tendency of a sensitive thind united to a 
frail body, loved all intellectual pursuits, while Mar- 
garet, gay, buoyant, and energetic, preferred active 
employment, and only loved books for his sake, that 
she might amuse and converse with him on the studies 
which were his delight 

Thus we all grew up associated as suited our 
individual tastes—the twins, Miles and Dora, Kate 
and I. Christmas after Christmas we met around our 
father’s table, forhe would never break through the good 
old rule, and after short school absences, or passing 
visits, the flock were always gathered together on 
Chistmas-day. It was a happy festival, begun with 
devotion, and ended with fittang muth, we talked over 
the past year, we pictured the coming one, year by year 
bringing over our hearts and thoughts the change which 
is cast by approaching maturity Our cluldish games 
became imperceptibly merged into thoughtful talk, we 
no longer danced gleefully round the Christmas pudding, 
but began—at least we elder oncs—giavely to discuss 
our childish frolies, and call them follies 1 have 
learned since, that there is more foolishuess in the 
pleasures of after life than in the innocent sports of 
youth. 

Let me then bid adieu to childhood with my heart 
full of those dear old tumes, those merry Chrisimas- 
days. 


Cuarter II. 
Tre rrast MARRIAGE IN THE Famity. 


THERE 18 always something a little sad in the first 
wedding in afamily. It shows that they are no louger 
one houseliold—that their childhood and its united 
pleasures are passed away for ever, and each now may 
bezin to think of a separate home, and other and 
dearer ties One link is broken in the family chain; 
even though in the midst of reyoicings and hope, stull 1¢ 
is broken—and for ever 

The first who left us was Margaret. How love 
stole into her heart, so ful) as it had been of the 
strongest sisterly devotion, 1s more than I can tell , but 
it did Mier betrothed was welcome to us all, even to | 
Herbert, who had ever received from hamthat sympathy | 
and attention, which, coming from a man of talent and , 
goodness like Mr. Worthington, was sure to gain , 
regard. 1¢ was lus best way to win Margaret, and per- | 
haps it was for this that she first loved him; but she 
did love him, and so fondly that not even the pain of — 
leaving Herbert could prevent her = becoming his | 
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wife. Not one word of regret did that affectionate 
brother breathe, to sully Margaret’s happiness in her 
young love. He told her that he never thought to 
keep her always by his side ; that he was quite content 
and happy; that Kate and Dora would take care of 
him, and that she should see him grown a merry old 
bachelor when she returned to England . for Margaret’s 
mtended husband was a soldier, and they were going 
abroad. 

I well remember the evening before my sister’s 
wedding. We were all at home, and alone, for that 
last mght not even Margaret’s lover was admitted in 
the family party Kate and the bride sat at work on 
the adornments for the morrow; but now and then a 
large tear fell from Margaret’s eyes on the white silk 
that lay on her knee. Dora read im silence at my 
mother’s feet, and even Miles was quieter than usual. 
I glanced at Herbert as he sat in the shadow of the 
curtains, in his easy-chair he looked calm, and not 
sorrowful; but every now and then his eye rested on 
Margaret with an intense love, as if every 1dea was 
swallowed up m the 1dca of losing her. 

We talked little, and then only m broken observations 
and on indifferent matters; there was a constraint 
over us all At last the bnght sunset faded into 
twilight, and the girls put away their work. Margaret 
came beside Herbert. 

“These autumn evenings are gettmg cold,” she 
said softly, “shall I move your char nearer to the 
fire P” 

It was a common question, such as any one might 
have asked; but it brought with it to both sister and 
brother such a tide of recollections—of trifling but 
tender offices discharged for years, accepted and ful- 
filled with equal love, which would be no more 
bestowed or recerved—that neither could mamtain 
their calmness any longer. Herbert looked up m his 
sister’s face with an expression of deepest sorrow, 
while he held her hand without a word. Margaret 
knelt beside his chair and wept aloud 

**T will not leave you, Herbert; not even for Am. 
I will stay and take care of you.” 

“Hush, Margaret,” whispered Herbert, “you must 
go and be happy, you have another to think of besides 
me;” and he stooped over her, and talked to her for 
a long time in a low tone, so that no one else could 
hear. The consolation he gave was known only to 
his own self-denying heart and to hers, but after a 
time, Margaret dred her tears, and her beautiful face 
looked again happy. Never was the contrast between 
the twins more stnking than now, as Margaret knelt 
beside her brother, with his arm thrown round her 
neck, and his countenance bending over her, as he 
talked in low earnest tones. They were so much 
alke—the same features, har and eyes , but the one 
was all blooming health, the other, pale, thin, and 
wasted. Herbert’s eighteen years might have been 
double that: number, there was such a look of prema- 
ture age on his features. And yet there was beauty in 
that poor wan face, the maycsty of intellect, the love- 
liness of a mild and tender nature and of a noble heart. 
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“* Now, Margaret,” said Herbert cheerfully, “ wheel 
my chair near the piano, and sing mea song hke a 
dear good girl—the song which 1s my favourite, and 
Edmund’s too.” 

A bright smile illumined the face of the betrothed 
bride; Herbert knew well how to make her sadness 
pass away. And the whole of that evening, Margaret 
wept no more, until the hour of rest came. It was 
long past the invalid’s time of retirmg, but when his 
mother had spoken to him, Herbert had answered 
with a whisper, ‘Not to-mght, mother, it 1s the 
last night.” 

But now, when the last good-mght must be said, we 
all felt the reality of the parting My mother stramed 
Margaret to her bosom, while my father blessed her 
in broken words. 

‘My children,” said he, “we may never meet as 
a family on earth again, but we have been and shall 
ever be a family in love Margaret, you have been a 
good daughter, and will be a good wife, take your 
father’s blessmg unto your husband’s home. You 
love Edmund as your mother loved me, you are nght 
to follow him wheresoever he may go, even leaving 
home and kindred Go, my child, and may you live 
to bring up sons and daughters, and to see them 
around you as your mother and I do this day. Yet, 
oh! Margaret ,” and my father’s voice faltered, while 
two large tears stole down his aged cheeks, “ Margaret, 
you are the first who leaves us—do not forget us, 
wherever you may be” 

He kissed her solemnly, and we all did the same, 
and then her mother took Margaret away. 

It was a glorious autumn morning on Margaret’s 
wedding-day We were all assembled when she camc 
down stairs in her marriage diess, the sun never 
shone upon a lovelier bride than Margaret Orgreve 
The same words that he hud spoken on that birth- 
day long ago, “ How beautiful you look!” came to 
Herbert’s hips, but he could not utter them. Perhaps 
he thought on what she foo had said on the same day 
But he checked the sigh, and recerved her tender 
greeting without one seeming pang 

None of us had tyme for much emotion, for ere we 
could believe it was really our sister’s marriage day, 
she returned from the church a bride A few hours 
more, and we had to say farewell One after another, 
Margaret parted from her brothers and sisters, she 
had a gift, a few words of remembrance for each 
I beheve we loved as well as most brothers and 
sisters do, and all of us, even stout-hearted Mules, 
when the time came, were grieved tg part with our 
gay, beautiful Margaret, the pride o famly But 
she and her twin-brother had been #6 engrossed by 
each other, that 1t was with Herbert Mhat she felt the 
full bitterness of separation. 

** Let me say one word to my sister before she goes, 
Edmund,” said Herbert imploringly to the handsome 
and happy bridegroom We all left the room, and 
Edmund too. What pessed between the twins I never 
knew; but Margaret came out of the room pale, 
calm, and tearless, and in a few minutes the carriage 
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had swept away, and the bride was gone from her 
home for ever 

Kate and I watched the whurling wheels disappear, 
and then turned silently, and by a natural impulse, to 
where poor Herbert sat alone His head was bowed 
upon his hands, and jus whole attstude indicated the 
deepest deyection Kate laid her hand softly on lus 
shoulder ; he started, and looked up 

“What do you want?” he said fretfully, “are 
they gone ?” 

“Yes, dear Herbert, and so Bernard and I have 
come to you” 

“I wish you would goaway I had rather be alone.” 

The tears stood in Kate’s eyes ‘Indeed, Herbert, 
I love you almost as much as she could Do not 
send me away '” 

Ilerbert could not withstand ber sweetness ‘“‘ For- 
give me, Kate, I will try to be content,” he said gently 
“You are very good, Bernard , vou were always kd 
to me, though you are so strong aud I so helpless.” 
He took a hand of each as we stood beside him, and 
thus was formed a silent compact of affection, which 


was never broken while Ierbert lived. 
{To be continued ) 


NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS —No IV 


INJURIES INFLICTED, AND BENEFITS CONFERRED, 
BY INSECTS. 


THE science of Natural History is replete with 
curious facts, and not the least curious of these 1s, that 
the animals around us are formidable, not m propo: tion 
to their size and presence, but to tle httleness and 
obscunty Lions and tigers may be killed or caged 
with comparative ease, and the exploits of Messrs 
Carter and Van Amburgh showed us to how great a 
degiec of gentleness their ferocious spnits may be 
subdued, but if we turn to the smaller iry of 
creation, we find that they laugh at the idea of all 
bondage. We may have heard of “ industrious fleas,” 
which at the bidding of their master performed 
sundry surprising tricks but what man ever tamed a 
mosquito? He sounds Ins horn through our chambers 
in wild mdependence The blow which we aim at him 
falls heavily upon our own heads At the very 
moment, perhaps, when we are boasting ourselves to 
be the lords of the creation, his venomous bite destroys 
all our composure of mind, and makes us feel that the 
little are mightier than the great These personal 1n- 
convenlences, however, are not the only ones to which 
they subject us; they have also the power of afflicting 
us with the greatest evils that can befal the human 
race Nothmg m nature that possesses or has 
possessed animal or vegetable hfe 1s safe from their 
inroads As the prophet Joel declares, they are the 
armies of the Almighty, and at lus bidding they lay 
waste the earth, bringing plague, pestilence, and famine 
in their train. 

The imjuries inflicted upon us by insects may be 
classed under the heads of direct and indirect myuries 
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direct, or such attacks as are made upon our persons ; 
indirect, or such as are made upon our property. 

I. Drrecr Injuries. We do not intend to disgust 
our readers with accounts of the ravages to Pedtculi 
and other detested parasites; but shall merely advert 
to such of our pigmy tormentors as are not so 
repulsive The first that we shall notice 15 the well- 
known race of fleas, to whose cleanlmess we feel it our 
duty to bear testimony. Although they are more 
attached to the lower orders than to the higher, yet 
excessive dirt seems to drive them away. Dr. Townson 
informs us that the Hunganan shepherds grease their 
len with hog’s lard, and by thus rendering themselves 
dispusting even to fleas, are completely exempt from 
their attacks For the benelit of our readers, who we 
are sure would not hke to put the preceding remedy 
into practice, we subjom another which the prescriber 
says 1s equally effectual, and which assuredly 1s much 
less objectionable It 1s thus stated by quamt old 
Tusser — 

“While wormwood hath secd, get a handfull or twaine, 
To rave against March, to make flea to refraine 
Where chamber is sweeped, and wormwood 18 strown, 
No flea for his life dare abide to be known.” 

But, although the “ little merry things” we are 
acquainted with are comparatively mnoxious, there 
is another species whose attacks are mfinitely more 
serious These are the celebrated chigoes or jiggers 
of the West Indies These insects are described as 
gencrally attacking the feet and legs, getting, without 
being felt, between the skin and the flesh, usually 
under the nails of the toes, where they nidificate and 
lay their egps, and if timely attention be not paid to 
them, they multiply to such a degree, as to produce 
the most fatal consequences, often rendcrimg ampu- 
tation necessary, and sometimes causing death. 

The next of our msect-tormentors that wo shall 
notice are the familiar species of the genus Culez. 
Although wath us gnats are rather tcazing than 
Injuiious, yet upon some occasions they have ap- 
proached nearly to the chaiacter of a plague, and 
emulated with success the mosquitos of other climates. 
We select the following out of numerous similar 
mstances In the month of August, 1766, gnats 
appeared in such incredible numbers at Oxford as to 
resemble a black cloud, darkcenmg the air, and almost 
totally mtcreepting the beams of the sun. Their bite 
was so envenomed that it was attended by violent and 
alarming inflammation; and one when killed usually 
contained as much blood as would cover thrce or four 
square inches of wall.’ But these evils are of small 
account compared with those endured from the mos- 
quitos of tropical and polar regions. During the 
Lapland summer, they fill the aur with such swarming 
myriads, that the poor inhabitants can hardly venture 
to walk out of their cabs without having first 
smeared their hands and faces with a composition 
of tar and cream, which 1s found by experience to 
resist their attacks. The Russian soldiers at the 
Crimea are obliged to sleep in sacks to defend 
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themselves from the mosquitos, and even this is not 
a sufficient security, for many have died from the 
wounds inflicted by these furious bloodsuckers 
Captain Stedman states, that whilst he and his soldiers 
were in Surinam, they were forced to sleep with their 
heads thrust into holes made mm the earth with their 
bayonets, and their necks wrapped round with their 
hammocks; and lastly, Mr Edwards, in his “ Voyage 
up the River Amazon,” gives the following account of 
the persecution he endured from these troublesome 
pests :—“ Soon after dark we crossed the mouth of the 
Shingu, much to the displeasure of the Indians, who 
wished to stop upon the lower side And they were 
very right; for scarcely had we crossed, when we 
were beset by such swarms of mosquitos, as put all 
sleep at defiance. Nets were of no avail, even if the 
oppressive heat would have allowed them, for those 
which could not creep through the meshes, would in 
seme other way find entrance, m spite of every pre- 
caution Thick breeches they laughed at, and the 
cabm seemed the interior of a bee-hive. This would 
not do, so we tried the deck; but fresh swarms 
continually poured over us, and all mght long we 
were foaming with vexation and rage ” 

We must now advert bnefly to the redoubted tribe 
of scorpions. These formidable creatures frequently 
attain the length of seven inches, and carry in their 
tails a poisonous sting The European species are not 
nearly so unjurious as those of warmer climates The 
only means of saving the lives of those of our soldiers 
who were stung by them in Egypt was the amputation 
of the wounded limb The scorpions of Ceylon and 
South America are equally dangerous, as their bite 1s 
frequently mortal, and sometimes occasions madness 

Another tropical pest is the centipede, winch 18 
frequently met with of an enormous size Dr Lister 
mentions one which measured eighteen mches in 
length, and three-fourths of an mch in width; but 
even this monster is nothing to those of Carthagena, 
which the veracious Ulloa asserts sometimes exceed 
a yard in length and five mches in breadth! The bite 
of this msect Anakim is, of course, mortal. The 
tribe in general has a great predilection for getting 
into beds, where they are formidable inmates, for 
although they endeavour to escape when a light 15 
brought into the room, and run with considerable 
swiftness, they are ready to stand on the defensive, 
and bite severely; and their bite is not only ex- 
ceedingly pamful at the moment, but followed by a 
high degree of local nflammation, and a fever of great 
irritation. 

With regard to the celebrated tarantula spider, it 
is now generally beheved by naturahsts, that it has 
no real existence, for every spider is called a taiantula 
by the common pecple m Italy. There 1s, however, 
a spider m Morocco, called the Tenderaman, which 
possesses most formidable venomous powers The 
bite of this insect, which 1s sumular m size and colour 
to the hornet, is said to be so poisonous that the 
person bitten survives but afew hours in the cork 
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frequeutly carries away on his garments this fata! 
insect, which 1s asserted always to make towards the 
head, before inflicting its deadly wound. 

We have now mentioned the most remarkable of 
those msects that assail the surface of our bodies, to 
answer either the demands of hunger, or the stumulus 
of revenge Our remarks on this subject have ron 
out to such a length that we must omit all notice of 
the ravages committed by intestinal worms and flies, 
and pass on at once to a consideration of the attacks 
made hy msects upon our property. 

II. Inprrect Insunres. These have been well 
summed up in the following manner —lInsects 
consume our plants, eat up our food, devour our 
clothes, books, collections and furniture, besides 
proving the tormentors of our domestic anmals 
The tortures to which horses and cattle are subjected 
by vamous species of flies are too well known to 
tequire any detailed allusion; but it 1s not so gene- 
rally understood that birds, reptiles, and fish, even 
shell-fish, are attacked by these universal assail- 
ants No hving being 1s exempt from their ravages 
truly may they be called “monarchs of all they 
survey ” 

The produce of our fields, our gardens, and our 
forests, m fact, all our living vegetable possessions, 
are hable to be affected and spoiled by the depreda- 
tions of insects From the moment that wheat 
begins to emerge from the soil, to the time when it 
is carried into the barn, it 1s exposed to their ravages. 


In the earliest stages of its growth, it 1s attacked by ~ 


a species which devours the heart or central part, so 
that “out of fifty acres sown with this gram, in 1802, 
ten had been destroyed by the grub in question, as 
early as October”? A beetle attacks the gram when 
1 the ear, a fly assails it at a later period of its 
growth, aud when im the granary it 1s preyed upon by 
the weevil,—an insect which does not comcide with 
Mr Malthus m his views regarding population, as a 
single pair will produce above 6000 descendants in 
one year! Rice, barley, maize; oats, rye, peas and 
beans, all have their peculiar foes Many species, 
again, effect sad ravages i our fields and pastures, 
among these is the common cockchafer, which in the 
year 1785 so beset many provinces of France, that a 
premium was offered by the government for the best 
mode of extirpating them The hop-plant is com- 
pletely at the mercy of sundry small caterpillars, 
beetles and aphides; and the suger-cane 1s m the 
power of others equally voracious and destructive 
Cotton and tobacco, hkewise, receive great myury 
from the depredations of insects, and there 1s 
scarcely a root or a vegetable m our gardens which 
is not the prey of one or more of these tiny, hut active 
and assiduous enemies In our stoves and green- 
houses, as well as in our parterres, the aphides reign 
triumphant. In the orchard and fruitery, they are 
equally busy and successful In our plantations and 
groves, we still are forced to witness the sad effects of 
msect devastation. One of the most noxious of arbon- 


(1) Kirby and Gpence, vol. i. p. 168. 
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vorous inseots is a small beetle, which attacks the soft 
inner bark of the fir in such vast numbers, (80,000 
being sometimes found in a single tree,) that 1t 1s infi- 
nitely more hurtful than any of those that bore into the 
wood. In 1783, the number of trees destroyed by it 
in the Hartz forest alone was calculated at a million 
and a half. But we must pass over these mmor pests, 
to consider one “worse than all put together, which 
indiscrimmately attacks and destroys every vegetable 
substance that the earth produces, and which, 
wherever it prevails, carries fame, pestilence, and 
death m its train.” 

The locust, though an animal not very tremendous 

in size, nor very terrific in its appearance, 1s neverthe- 
less admirably adapted, by its physical conformation, 
for the execution of its destroymg office. It is armed 
with two pair of very strong jaws, by which it can 
both lacerate and grind its food, its stomach 1s of 
extraordinary capacity and powers; its hind legs 
enable 1t to leap to a considerable distance, and its 
ample vans are calculated to catch the wind as sails, 
and so to carry it sometimes across the sea Its 
powers of devastation may be conceived from the 
following mstances —A swarm of locusts which 
entered Transylvama m August, 1747, was several 
hundred fathoms m width, and extended to so great a 
length as to be four hours in passing over the Red 
Tower; and such was its density, that 1t totally mter- 
cepted the solar light, so that when they flew low, 
one person could not see another at the distance of 
twenty paces Major Moore relates that while at 
Poonah, in India, he was witness to an immense army 
of locusts that ravaged the Mahratta countrv, which, 
he was assured, extended 500 miles, and wich, hke 
an eclipse, completely lud the sun, when on the wing 
Dr Clarke, to give some idea of their numbers, 
compares a flight that he saw to “a shower of snow, 
when the flakes are carried obliquely by the wind ” 
Mr Barrow speaks of another, seen in the southern 
parts of Africain 1797 an oereaof nearly 2000 square 
miles might he said literally to be covered by them 
when driven mto the sea by a north-west wind, they 
formed along the shore, for fifty miles, a bank three or 
four feet high; and when the wind was south-east, 
the stench was so powerful as to be smelt at ‘the 
distance of 160 miles From 1778 to 1780, the 
whole empire of Morocco was laid waste by swarms of 
locusts, so that a severe famme ensued, wluch de- 
stroyed numbers of the mbabitants The whole 
country was covered with them; every particle of 
vegetation disappeared , and when at length they 
were carried by a hurricane into the Western Ocean, 
the shore, as in former instances, was covered with 
their carcases, and a pestilence was caused by the 
horrid stench they emitted ! 
# The noise made by the locusts when engaged in the 
work of destruction, has been compared to the sound 
of a flame of fire driven by the wind; but a stnking 
description occurs in Southey’s “Thalaba ” 





(1) Kirby and Spenes, vol. i. pp. 215—221 
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“Onward they come, a dark continuous cloud 
Of congregated myriads numberless, 
The rushing of whose wings was as the sound 
Of a broad river headlong im ita course 
Plunged from a mountain summit, or the roar 
Of a wild ocean in the autumn storm, 
Shattering its billows on a shore of rocke.”? 

We have already enumerated a varnety of ways m 
which msects, cither directly or indirectly, are in 
junious to us. We might go on to show that they 
attack and destroy our fogd, our drugs and medicines, 
our clothes, our houses furniture, our timber, and 
even the objects of our studies and amusemeats, but 
we must leave the further investigation of this part 
of the subject to our readers, and pass on to a brief 
consideration of the benefits conferred upon us by 
insects 

Insects are beneficial to us in five ways ;—first, 
as removing various nuisances and deformities from 
the face of nature, secondly, as destroymg other 
insects, that, but for their agency, would multiply 
so as greatly to injure and annoy us, thirdly, as 
supplying food to useful animals, particularly to fish 
and birds , fourthly, as affording food for man himself, 
and, fifthly, as supplying products useful in medicme, 
the arts, and manufactures. 

Insects have justly been called the great scavengers 
of nature, and their services n removing dead car- 
cases and putrid matter of all kinds are invaluable. 
With such expedition do they perform their task, that 
Linnseus asserts that three of a species of fly will 
devour a dead horse as quickly asa lion would = Stag- 
nant waters, which would otherwise cthale putrid 
nuasmata, and be often the cause of fatal disoiders, 
are purified by the imnumerable laive of gnats and 
other insects, which live m them, and abstiact from 
them all the unwholesome part of their contents 
Numerous tribes, again, prey on the noxious species 
of mseets ‘The lady-bird, for mstance, im the larvee 
state, feeds entirely upon aphides, and the havoc 
made amongst them may be conceived from the 
myriads of these mteresting little anmmals which are 
to be seen m years when the plant-louse abounds. In 
1807 the shore at Brighton and other watering places 
on the south coast was literally covered with them, 
to the great surprise and even alarm of the mhamtants, 
who were ignorant that their little visitors were 
em:grants from the neighbouring hop-grounds, where, 
in their larve state, they had done incalculable benefit 
to the hop-growers by feeding upon that species of 
aphis which 1s known by the name of the Hop fly 

Locusts are in high esteem amongst the Arabs and 
various African tribes as an article of food, and 
caterpillars are greedily devoured by the Bosyesmen 
and Hottentots. Ants are commonly eaten in Brazil 
and Sweden; and Labullardiere informs us that the 
inhabitants of New Caledoma seek for and eat with 
avidity large quantities of roasted spiders Several 
Europeans are recorded as having @ similar taste 
with these last-mentioned gentlemen The celebrated 


seal eel seared 
{2) Southey's ‘‘ Thaleha,” i 169 See also, for am account un- 
equalled in correctness and sublimity, Joel fi. 2-10. 
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Anna Maria Schurman used to eat them like nuts, 
excusing her propensity by saymg that she was born 
under the sign Scorpio. Lalande, the French as- 
tronomer, was, as Latreille witnessed, equally fond of 
them ; and, lastly, Rosel has immortalized a German 
who used to spread them upon his bread hke butter, 
observing that he found them very useful,—wm ssch 
auszulaztren. 

But it is as supplying products useful in the arts 
and manufactures, that we are cluefly indebted to 
insects. The more mportagt of these are mk, dyes, 
lac, wax, honey and silk. The value and the method 
of obtaining all these commodities are too well known 
to require any explanation on our part We think we 
have said quite enough to prove that msects occupy 
an important position in the economy of this world, 
and that they are not to be despised, whether they be 
looked upon as inflicters of injury or dispensers of 
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THE SHAWL-WORKER’S DAUGHTER. 
A ROMANCE OF THE PUNJAUB. 
BY MRS POSTANS. 


“ Reria,” said an aged man, bendimg over one of 
those crystal-hke streams which form the chicf heau- 
ties of the fair Vallcy of Cashmere, “ the colours of 
this shawl will render 1t of priceless value to the ruler 
of the Punjaub, and m the court of Lahore few names 
will be greater than that of Vadeeiech, the shawl- 
woiker of Cashinere ” 

The maiden beut yet lower towards the stream, 
which reflected the rare loveliness of hei graceful 
form, and as she laid the wools of goigeous hue on 
the grassy bank by wluch she knelt, the picture was 
as fair a one, as mch, as picturesque, as artist or poet 
could desire On either side of the valley rose towcr- 
ing mountams covered with lofty forest trees, and 
around their bases were bright green copses of young 
nut bushes, among the leaves of which, in sweet and 
gentle murmurs, meandered the bright wateis of the 
stream, which, flowing on m merry, gladsome mood, 
smiled on, as it weie, by the bnght sunshine, flung 
itself over rocks and pebbled strands of many-coloured 
mosaic, until im its broad and beautiful strength it 
flowed between those flower-enamelled banks on 
which knelt the lovely daughter of the shawl-worker, 
busied 1n drawing forth those woollen threads of varied 
dyes, whose wondrous bnillancy the watcrs of Cash- 
mere alone can give to the admiring eye of Onental 
nobles, The Valley of Cashmere, always more beau- 
tiful than Persia or Irak, and fair, to the borders of 
Cathay,—the Valley of Cashmere, sung by poets of 
every land and every age,—the valley, coveted alike by 
the princes of Cabool and the rulers of Lahore—this 
valley of pastoral loveless, whosc flocks and whose 
rivers, whose roses and whose maidens, have made it 
nich above all lands, was now 1 its fullest, beauty , for 
the season was the sweet spring time, and its festival 
ginddened every heart, as the voice of Nature, through | 
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the bursting buds and gales scented with the perfume 
of the roses with a hundred leaves,’ sung of joy and 
hof®, prosperity and pleasure, to every blooming 
maiden and manly youth who, in holiday array, ob- 
served the national féte,—the long-looked-for, the 
joyously hailed, “ Busunt? You mght have known 
1t was the time of festival by the bnght amber hues 
of all around, by the colour of the tents, pitched on 
the wide plain; by the flowery necklaces, formed of 
buds of ths hue, that fell over the shoulders of the 
goats as they cropped the young herbage, and you 
might have guessed it also by the veil of Refia, which 
half shaded her sweet young face as she bent m her 
vocation over the silvery stream of her loved valley 

Another reflection in the bnght murror, where 
rested the goats’ hair threads of crimson, purple, blue, 
green, and rich orange dyes, caused an exclamation 
from the maiden’s lips, and she drew back for a second 
and gathered her veil closer than it had been, but yet 
the blush that mantled on her cheek, the smile that 
curled her rosy lps, would have betrayed to one versed 
m the lore of maiden love, that the fair daughter of 
the shawl-worker felt no pain and no displeasure, as 
the reflection of the graceful and handsome form of 
the young soldicr mingled with the many-coloured 
webs that formed her task And why should it have 
been otherwise ? for, from Persia to the banks of the 
mighty Indus, were they Affghans, Brahooes, or 
Belooches, none among all these warriors could have 
been found more brave, more darmg, more accom- 
plished m every manly grace and exercise, than 
Nehna-Sing, Akah as he was His tnbe was known 
as fanatics, zealous and bigoted §Nehna-Sing too 
may have been as zealous, as bigoted, as any Akah 
that ever wore burnished helmet and cham armour, 
and who fought m hot combat as men alone can fight 
when a false fath urges them to draw their swords 
for the religion of their land, but to Refia he had 
been all gentleness, and she loved lum with all the 
power of her warm young heart, the better, perhaps, 
for those very qualities that made him dreaded by men 
who differed from and opposed the faith he hved but 
to defend. 

In good truth, Vadeereh,” exclaimed the youth, 
in a clear and cheerful voice, “that shawl 1s the per- 
fection of your art, and Meer Ater Sing will give you 
a good price for it, to bestow on the fairest dancer m 
the next Johneir Bazee that 1s performed, in the Silver 
Palace of the Shalimar Gardens ” 

The shawl-worker raised his head: “I do not grow 
goats’ hair nor weave fabrics such as this for Natch 
girls,” he rephed, “neither for gold nor silver; I 
work for fame, and the wool that has once grown on 
the goats of Vadeerch shall gird the loms of none but 
princes” The eyes of Refia were raised to those of 
the young Akah, and a smile was exchanged between, 
them, which the old man either did not see, or heeded 


not. 
“Well, father,” replied the youth, “be 1¢ so: bul 
(1) Sidburg. 
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we cannot control fate; and who knows, but that, 
lured by the fame of this very shawl in the court of 
Lahore, Sullana Sig, the noted freebooter of the 
Seal tmbe, may plunder the prince’s camels, and bestow 
it on one of the damsels of his travellmg Hareem ; and 
now I see its colours m the sun-lhght, methmks they 
would well become a Georgian slave ” 

“ Enough! enough!” angrily retorted the shawl- 
worker, “I will not bandy words with a wild Akah; 
truly, every one that wears long hair 1s not a Syud, 
and steel caps bring no wisdom. Refia, my cluld, you 
have tangled those green and orange threads, take 
more care, dry them well, and then follow me to the 
looms; there is work m the border of the orange 
tawny shawl ordered by the Denodur Peer, that none 
but the delicate fingers of the Pearl of Cashmere can 
possibly embroider.” And the old shawl-worker, with 
the mch fabnic, dearer to him than aught beside his 
daughter, walked slowly from the mver side. 

“‘ Did I not well, sweet one?” inquired the young 
soldier, fondly, as he bent towards the yet kneeling 
figuie of her he loved. “‘ Vadeereh would have talked 
of goats and dyes till sunset had I not told him of the 
Natch girl, and the Georgian slave, poor Vadeerch ! 
But now, tell me, my rose, my Peri,—thou, the arrows 
of whose eyelash can pierce the strongest currass,— 
wilt thou love me, be true as the beautiful Zeeleekha 
was of old, and as thou twimest the coloured flowers 
of thy fair embroidery, think only of thy warnor love, 
though fate banishes him awhile from thy fair land 
and thee? Speak to me, ere we part! for, albeit I 
go to war for all an Akah holds dear, the trump of 
the enemy will be less sweet to my cars than the echo 
on my memory of thy last words, for well I hnow, 
Refia, that every syllable from thy sweet lips 1s as a 
pearl of the sea of Truth!” 

Those much-desired words, however, were not 
spoken, but the maiden drew a knot of flowers from 
her soft bosom, and held them towards her lover. 
They were arranged as Cashmerian girls well hnow 
how to arrange the gems of earth when requaing such 
aid to syllable their loves, and that the buds of this 
sweet bouquet spoke the language Nehna most de- 
sired, was proved at once, by the tender warm embrace 
in which the young warrior of the Akals folded his 
early and only love 


The sun had just sunk behind the feathery summits 
of the betel-nut and palm trees yet all was still and 
silent about the Tomb of Nana Khan. It was a very 
handsome building, that old tomb! with its triple 
verandah of richly-sculptured arches, its massive stone 
terraces, and its roof of many domes, and the luxu- 
nant garden mn which it stood, on the banks of the 
calm waters of the Ravee, rendered 1t precisely one of 
those beantiful and picturesque spots sought for and 
beloved by the Onental traveller. It was a place 
sanctified, as 1t were, by memory and by nature ; he- 
neath its immost chamber rested the mortal remains of 
one, who during a long hfe of studious and learned 
retirement, had enjoyed the applause echoed to him 
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from the busy haunts of men; of those compelled to 
approve, but unable to imitate such self-devotion, and 
of that grateful incense, afforded by the homage of 
those who sought the Udasi (or man without passion) 
in his solitude, to learn from him words of wisdom. 
Often had the Guru Nana wandered m the beautiful 
garden where his mausoleum of far white marble 
now stands, preaching to his disciples, and often had 
he quoted to them the beautiful words of the poet 
Sadi, while strollmg among the groves of fragrant 
lime and orange that shaded his favourite retreat,— 
** The foliage of a newly clothed tree to the eye of a 
discerning man, m every leaf displays a volume of the 
wondrous works of the Creator.” And these trecs 
were beautiful, now, as then, and tho loveliest birds 
lodged in their branches; and the bright emerald 
coloured hucs of the paroquets contrasted with the 
rich orange-tinted fruit of the laden boughs on which 
they rested, and the cicala sang her sweetest lay in 
her perfumed nest among the chumpa blossoms, and 
the mmar chattcred, and the tmy hummmg-bird ba- 
lanced itself on ihe stem of the sweetest rose all 
Nature was the samc, but the voice of the sage was 
hushed for ever, and the sons of those who had once 
hstened with deep reverence to every word which 
flowed from his loved lps, now spread with a sigh 
their little prayer carpet, and read, for themselves, 
seutences from the Grixth (sacred book of the Seikhs) 
beneath the shaded alcoves of the wise man's resting- 
place Aud there 1s a legend, too, which mercases 
the awe that men feel for the Guru Nana It 1s said, 
that on carth he will appear agam in vengeance, and 
that when he comes, the power of the Setkhs shall for 
their wickedness fall for ever, and blindness shall 
seize on all those who live and look upon this vision 
Yo the Tomb of Nana Ahan, however, men come 
for othe: purposes than to acquire wisdom, or indulge 
in contemplation Men fled there for refuge, per- 
chance, often indeed did so when tines were out of 
joint, or met to take counsel together when honesty 
was not altogether purposed As we have scen, be- 
foie the hom of sunset, the tomb seemed stil and 
desolate But scarcely had the last golden ray black- 
ened into shade round the stem of the lurgest prepul, 
than a horseman appeared on the opposite banks of 
the deep clear river, dashing furiously onwards towards 
the tomb, as he gamed the Kavee’s bank, he gazed 
for a moment on the stream, but m a second more 
lis gallant stecd was breasting its waters, and with 
firmly applied stirrup, the horseman pressed his steed 
to the summit of the bank, and dismounted before the 
tomb Ife was a man to be noted, that same rider .— 
one could not tell, at a casual glance, whether he was 
strong im good or evil, but that he Aad purpose, de- 
eision, strength of will, and energy of thought and 
action, none could doubt He seemed 4 warrior too, 
or perhaps simply a man of rank; for a Sukh, upon a 
journey, would be sure to wear chain armour, and 
possibly a helmet too, of polished steel, and the crm- 
son and grecn caparisons of his horse, the fringed 
embroidery that extended from the well-padded saddle 
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uver the good steed’s flanks, and hjs double circlet of 
blue beads, with the depending tassel about his neck, 

would have equally become the horse of a prince or of — 
a chieftain of inferior rank The steed was evidently | 
well trained too, and strolled leisurely away in quest 
of shade, as his rider, with an impatient gesture, paced 
the marble terrace of the tomb. 

That the stranger was not 4 devotee, that he had 
not come ta the Tomb of Nana Khan as a pilgrim, 
was very evident, for he did not even salaom towards 
the Guru’s resting-place as he ascended the steps of 
the terrace, nor did he remove hig boots of shagreen 
leather ere he began ta pace the polished marble of 
this venerated sanctuary. Soon the traveller paused : 
he listened, he advanced a few steps, and looked 
eagerly along the river’s bank, where a little dust 
half obscured a dark dim object, moving slowly for- 
ward, mm a second agaim, however, he turned away | 
with a gesture of disappomtment and a curse upon his 
hp It was but a Byragee that had raised that little 
cloud of dust, a bemg devoid of clothing, smeared with | 
ashes, and mounted on a starved pony without saddle 
or bridle, whose pace the holy man regulated, some- 
times, with his bare heels, and sometimes by the 
application of the httle bamboo stick, to which was 
appended the scrap of red cloth, which, as a Byragee, 
he carried over his shoulder The Byragee, however, 
honoured the tomb of the Guru as he passed it, he 
| shpped from his long necked bony tattoo to do it 
honour ; he pressed his forehead to the dust, he rubbed 
the sand over his body aa if 1t had been some choice 
unguent, he muttered prayer and praise, aud when he 
again passed onwards, it was with bowed head, as one 
not fit to look on the glory of that spot. And why 
was it, that, as that poor earth-smeared being bent 
low and humbly at the gorgeous fane he honoured, the 
stranger in mailed strength shrunk back, cowered in 
the shade of an alcove, nor came forth again till the 
Byragee was once more enveloped in his httle screen 
of loose sand? It was because he was a guilty, and 
therefore, for the time, a timid man, he knew that a 
price had been set upon ius head by the Prince Ater 
Sing, and he dreaded detection even by that unarmed, 
naked, lone Byragee! The town, he knew, was near, 
scarce & coss away, embosomed im those dark shadow- 
ing trees of Ber and Peepul, by the old well on the 
river bank, and he knew that Bargir horsemen too 
were there, or he should not have pressed his tired 
horse across the broad waters, stead of coming by 
the ferry, he was alone, too, without ls followers, 
and fear whispered how soon he might be encom- 
passed, taken,—blown, perhaps, from the single gun of 
the mud fort,—and the idea so unstiung the nei ves of 
the strong man, that he started with terror as a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and the friendly “ Salaam 
Aleikoum * fell upon his ear 

* Truly,” exclaimed the speaker, “has the poet said, 
that Heaven gave thee two ears, and but one tongue, 
that you might hear much and answer but little, yet, 
methinks, as our business presses, and it were well 
for you that your horse’s shoes should look hke new 
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moons, the greeting of peace might have come from 
him who waited |” 

“ Peace!” echoed the stranger, in a tone of harsh 
contempt, “who talks to Sullana the Outlaw of 
pea ce ft" 

“I do,” was the reply ; “ for peace may be bought, 
my friend, by the wise, as well as earned ” 

The speaker was evideutly a Syud of the valley of 
Pisheen, for his costume was that of the Brahooes of 
Khelat Has fine countenance and long waving hair 
were surmounted by a tall circular cap of crimson and 
gold kinkaub, over his hnen dress, girded with a 
green belt of shagreen leather, was a “posteen” or loose 
pelisse of fur, the skin which appeared outside being 
embroidered with gold and silks, while his lilac and 
white trowsers, of :ich Bokhara fabne, fell lightly over 
a slippers, stiff with the gold embroidery of Kan- 

ahar. 

“Ay, Joughé!’’ pursued Sullana, with a sneer ; 
“ever bought! But your master grows exorbitant in 
his demands; I have paid tmbute to Ater Sing, yer 
after year tribute, that all other men laugh at as 
nommal I have never robbed a caravan, but Ater 
Sing took the rarest of the booty, I have never cut 
down a ripe field of standing corn, that Ater Sing had 
not the fullest sheaf, and now he attacks my butree 
(stronghold) at Kaempur, and sets a price upon my 
head ; the freebooter of the Seal tribe, 1s, he finds, a 
curse upon his lands!” 

“Truly, you sing mirsias (mournful songs), my 
fnend,” replied Amam-ud-deen, a smile curling his 
dark moustache; “but you forget thal last httle 
affar in the Khalsa lands, and it was but a sorry 
packet of shawls, and of Umritsir manufacture too, 
every one of them, that your messenger brought to 
Govindghur afte. your capture of the caravan of 
Cashmere merchandise on its way to Tehran! You 
have lacked wisdom, Sullana, but a remedy 1s even 
now at hand worthy your ready wit to compass The 
oul of protection may yet shine on the head of Sullana 
the freehooter, but be cautious, be prudent, share not 
counsels, offer not your salt, my soul, to all comers, or 
thy head will soon whiten over one of the twelve gates 
of Lahore! For the princes will it so, and Ater Sing 
must duy peace as well as Sullana ” 

**T can give no more,” moodily returned the free- 
booter; ‘my followers desert me, my butiee is in the 
power of your master; though the country 1s dis- 
turbed, I can make no forays, and my wealth 1s even 
now in the hands of him who 1s thirsting for my 
blood ” 

* Listen!” exclammed the Syud; and he bent his 
head towards the freebooter As he spoke, the coun- 
tenance of Sullana bnghtened,—a smile played upon 
his lips, he bowed in acquiescence, and, tightening the 
shawl around his waist, remarked, “ It shall be done 
and promptly , — by the holy Grinth, the girl must be 
handsome to please the taste of Ater Smg, with his 
Persians, Georgians, and Hindoos,—and her old father 
too, the shawl-worker' Ha, ha! we shall have rare 
desigus even in the butree of Sullana! 1 will care for 
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him, and he shall teach me to judge of the borders of 
a shawl by torch-light, that the rarest work of Cash- 
mere’s looms may not be lost to the beauties of the 
hareem of the chieftain of the Seals.” 

And so the priest and the robber parted; and, ere 
he left the Tomb of Nana Khan, the Syud of Pisheen 
prostrated himself at the shrine of the samt, not 
hoping that the act would*make him better, but con- 
fident that it would make lim luckier; enable him, in 
fact, the better to practise a crooked policy, to blind 
the ignorant, and to overreach the cunning. 


“ Truly,” observed the shawl-worker of Cashmere, 
as he passed the needle skilfully through the threads 
of a most delicate fabric, preparing it to become the 
border of a scarf ordered by Dost Mahomed of Cabvol; 
** truly, the sun shines upon us, and as [ told that 
young headstrong Akal, the court at Lahore would 
soon find that Vadeereh of Cashmere was one to 
whom it were well to give zeyafets (dinners) Ruujeet 
Sing mht boast of his shawls of Umnitsir, but the 
Maharajah knew they were no better than a Tatta 
Lounghi when compared to the fabrics of our valley 
Poor men were glad to go, and to set up looms there, 
but it was all Josk; there was no skill at Umnitsir” 

* The water, father,—was that not the causc of the 
wotkers’ failure P” observed the sweet daughter of 
the speaker. “Ah! where can streams be found, 
such as those that flow beneath the flowery banks of 
our beautiful Cashmere ?”’ 

** By the word of the Baébé Nanac, you talk much 
folly, mv clild! The rivers are well enough, and had 
the banks fewer flowers, they would not tangle as they 
do the drying wool when the breeze passes over them, 
still, as I have said, the water 1s well enough, but do 
you suppose they fail at Umritsir, and make shawls as 
stiff as camel saddles for want of water? Wait till 
Vadeereh sits on the Musnud of Ater Sing’s fayour, 
and you shall see shawls long enough to compass the 
earth,—soft enough to draw through the Maharajah’s 
signet,—and embroidered in flowers, glowing with 
hues hke the gardens of Shalimar ” 

The young girl started , she rushed to the old man’s 
aide; she knelt before him, and, gazing with soft, 
tearful eyes full to his face, exclaimed, in a voice 
broken hy sobs, “Alas, myfather'! Oh, say—tell me that 
this 1s some dreadful dream'—Promise me, you will not 
leave my own sweet valley, this Paradise of Earth, for 
the dissipated dreadful court of that wicked scourge 
of the Panjanb, Ater Sing! Oh, my father! believe 
not the words of this man—this messenger—who 
would lare you from our sweet, calm, tranquil valley, 
to a scene of siot, revelry, and bloodshed! Let us 
work still here, and your fame will be great, from 
Persia to the Indian plains; but go not among those, 
who, n mirth, censyme their time on silken cushions, 
careless of the tears of hapless parents, and the shrieks 
from plundered homes.” 

** The child 1s mad!” observed Vadeereh. “Think 
you, J care not for a name—tbink you, I will here 
tend goats rather than wear the turban of recognition 
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among princes, and ride on the elephant of the Maha- 
rajah's protection, so that men shali say, ‘Make way 
for the favourite of the court'—Make way for the 
great Yadeereh, the shawl-worker of Lahore!’ On 
my eyes be it! And you, child,—who knows—you 
have a stature hike the pine, and Ater Sing loves 
beauty, you might become a ranee in good time, how 
then think you it will sound,—‘ Make way for the 
father of the queen !—Make way for the Governor of 
Chuttore-ka-Killa!’ and then, if a Mooslem does but 
smile, as Lutuf Ali did at Busunt the other day, when 
the yellow powder fell on my cap, I shall order Ins 
beard to be plucked out, har by hair, as does the 
Maharajah Golaub Sing” And in his excitement, 
the old shawl-worker commenced a flower upon the 
wrong side of the Cashmere, and did not note it 

Refia arose, with a heaving bosom, and a heart 
aching with conflicting emotion She stole from the 
home of her childhood, aud speeding over the flowery 
mead cast herself by the fair river’s bank and there, 
as if relieved by the fancied sympathy of naturc, she 
wept with the first gnef of a young and tender heart, 
whose childish affections, having little to mteest thein 
beside, had taught her to love the flowers, the forests, 
the glades, and the streams of her own sweet valley 
as her frends, her compamons, the confidants of 
her young guefs, her early sorrows, and her gulish 
love And oh! how bitter now was the agony with 
which she remeinbered the absence of the young Akal! 
Were Nehna Sing but there, all would he well, he had 
influence with her father, he too loved Cashmere, and 
he would have no fear as she had of that bold man who, 
as the messenger from the Punjaub prince, was luring 
hei father from his peaceful home, with the material 
for dreams of wild ambition 

Poor child! and as she so lay, pillowed on the 
sweet flowers that she fancied responded to her love 
for them, an cye was fastened ou her fair form and 
glowmg cheek, from which, had she been conscious of 
its presence, Refia would have shrunk as fiom the 
dangerous glare of the deadliest serpent, but the 
heart-broken girl believed herself in solitude, and 
knew not of the triumph which filled the whole being 
of that reprieved inau, who from beneath the shadow 
of the neighbouring thicket of young nut-trees gazed 
upon the lovely form of the shawl-worker’s hapless 
daughter. 


It was, as we have scen, the spring time of the year. 
and certainly nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
Shalimar gardens, with their crystal springs and dark 
orange groves, over which peered the lofty and nchly 
sculptured minarets of Lahore, their shining marble 
glowing in the amber sun-light, as if touched with the 
purest gold And if contrast ever was wanting in those 
umbrageous shades, it certainly was not so now, for 
tents were pitched about its groves, and a thousand 
spears bristled among 1ts leafy shades, here and there 
spots clear from culture were spread with rich carpets 
of erimson cloth bordered with gold, and on them 
were silver chairs, and vessels of pure gold studded 
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with uncut gems; and with this barbaric pomp of 
festival were mingled signs of war—crescents of steel, 
much used by the warriors of the Punjaub, with metal 
shields, daggers, and matchlocks. Beneath the trees 
might be seen various groups, and these were also 
characteristic of the country and the times. Here 
would beobserved a groupof Bargir horsemen, reposing 
on their many-coloured saddles, and chatting of war 
and plunder; there, a Natch girl, with her little 
crimson cap for the moment laid aside, braiding her 
glossy har by the aid of a httle Delln glass held 
between her knees, while she hstened in great glee 
to the wrangling of the vina and tomtom player, who 
could not amicably divide their last mght’s gains 

Other groups were engaged in compounding pilaus, 
and roasting animals whole, m preparation for the in- 
tended banquet, and a little apart from them was 
the executioner of the court, seemg sentence passed 
upon a miserable Moslem, who writhed m agony as the 
Seikh barber plucked, hair by hair, his cherished beard, 

occasionally smngeme if to save troubie to himself, a 
proceeding not much cared for by the executioner, for 
he also longed to be in readiness for the Johneir Bazee, 
to be performed in the cheftain’s tent, where the 
favourite dancers from Hindostan were about to 
exlubit their skill, to charm the depraved taste of the 
vindictive and dissolute Ater Sing 

In the centre of these lovely gaidens stood the tent 
of the cluef , st was of crimson cloth richly embroidered, 
from the suminit rose a spear-head of huge dimensions 
and of burnished silver, and the curtains of tle door- 
ways and the lining of the tent, were equally formed 
of Cashmere shawls, in colour, pale green, broidered 
with many hues. At the doorway was a jet of 
delicious water, and on the edge of the marble basin 
into which it féll were several pairs of slippers, left by 
those who weie permitted an audience with the prince 

A group of Akal: were also there, their steel helmets 
ghttermg m the sun, and their dark flashig eyes 
fixed on the doorway of the tent In a moment 
more the Cashmere curtain was hastily pushed aside, 
aud Nehna Sing with hurried steps came forth, not as 
he looked m the fair valley of Cashmere, as he 
pressed to his heart the tender form of his early love, 
—not as he looked while he jested the old shawl- 
worker on his favourite fabric,—but with features 
distorted by passion, and eyes glaring with all the 
excitement of hot fanaticism. ‘‘ What said he®” with 
one voice inquired the waiting group; “shall it be 
done P” 

“The chief Ater Sing replies,” said Nehna, and as 
he spoke the young Akali laid his hand upon hs 
ready kreese, “that you may break your own heads 
with your devices.” 

** May every curse of the Baba Nanac light on him 
and his,” was the reply—“ but no doubt now remains, 
let us hasten to Golaub Sing ” 

With haughty and determined mien the Akalis 
turned and left the spot, every brow dark with well 
nursed projects of revenge, every eye flashing with the 
| fierce zeal of a blood-shedding faith, but as they went 
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the slipper of Nehna Sing was caught by a tangled 
weed ; he stooped, and a violet eyed little blossom met 
his touch. Sweet, gentle, humanizing are the powers 
of association on the human heart! The Akal: gazed 
on that humble flower, he gathered 1t, mbaled its 
fragrance, marvelled at its delicate beauty; and as he 
did so he remembered how its twm had seemed to 
smile on him from the bouquet formed by the hand of 
the shawl-worker’s daughter; and then soft memories 
thronged the mind of the young Akah, and his eye 
melted with gentleness, and his firmly compressed. 
lips were relaxed with a smile of tenderness. 

Withm his pavilion, on a silver couch piled with 
silken cushions, leaned the prince Ater Sing, and as 
the summer heats had not commenced, he wore over 
his ordimary dress a pelisse of green Cashmere shawls 
lined with choice furs. In one corner of the tent sat 
the Guru Mamma, whose office 1t was to continue 
muttering, with what was intended for musical cadence 
sentences from the Grinth, which he now held on 
his knees, reading without reference to any interrup- 
tions that might occur; so that whether Akal threat- 
ened or Natch woman danced, or minister flattered, 
Maiuné still read the Grinth, and, careless of the moral, 
the sound lulled the senses of the prince as the falling 
waters of a fountaim, with its ceaseless babblings will 
soothe to rest a weary traveller At the foot of the 
couch on which the chief reposed crouched Amam- 
ud-deen, the Syud of Pisheen. his eyes were fixed 
upon the giound, and he seemed wisely waitmg to 
gather from his master’s humour the tone if was 
politic to adopt; meanwhile, the Syud ran over his 
beads as not expecting notice. 

“Well, Syud,” at length remarked the pnnce, “I 
grow weary of you, and think [ shall find pastime in 
removing that head of thine which seems unable now to 
plan a project for your master You become tedious 
Syud ” 

“Oh! my lord,” returned the Syud, “remember the 
words of the Persian,—‘ Alas! for him that 1s gone, 
and done no work; the drum of departure has beat, 
and lus burthen 1s not made up ’” 

“Tt you would save your head, my frend, tell us 
something fitter to unomt our ears than sentences 
from Persian Gurus. One of them says that poetry is a 
bride and music her jewels, aud this reminds me of the 
Cashmezian girl, and the price of Sullana’s freedom I 
am curious to see this pearl of the valley, and to add 
it to my string of beauties, but Ater Smg brooks no 
delay, and if the damsel appears not in the Johneir 
Bazee ere the moon mses this mght over the gardens 
of Shalimar, by the beard of your prophet, priest, and 
by the hatred I bear your people, thy head shall whiten 
beside the robber’s, before yon marble minarets echo 
to the mid-day prayer ”’ 

“The Prince has spoken,” was the reply, “and his 
voice falls on the ear of his servants like the melody of 
the cicala on the mormng breeze ” 


That mght mad revelry reigned in the pavilion of | 


Ater Sing, and wild license made night hideous. 
Women, excited by strong lbations, forgot the charm 
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of their sex, and in dissolute evil, mvalled the Chailas 
and favourites of their master, while in all the seductive 
grace of eastern costume, were grouped the young 
beauties of the Hareem, Georgians with ther raven 
locks, and fair blue-eyed Persian damsels, lovely all 
as houris, yet there compelled to witness scenes of 
horror unknown to any other court but such as are to 
be found m the Punjaub, where onental magnificence 
and dissolute barbarity seem to emulate and outvie 
each other Among that group was one pale, 
trembling, tearful, shrinking creature, lovely as a Peri 
Her costume differed from those around her, and as 
the revelry proceeded, she drew her Cashmere shaw] 
closer round her form, and burned her tear-stamed 
face m its soft folds, but the eye of Ater Sing had 
already maiked her as lus prey, and as Vadeereh the 
shawl-worker of Cashmere sat among the soldiers of 
the prince and heard thei rude jests on the reprieve 
granted by public proclamation to the noted free- 
booter of the Seal tnbe, he scarcely regretted the 
violence that had placed ns daughter m the prmce’s 
Hareem, or doubted that another sun would sce 
himself invited to a zeyafet (dinner) at the court, and 
invested with full honours as the respected governo: of 
Chuttore-ka-Kulla ” 


It was an old street m Lahore, and one much 
deserted, for 1t had been the shawl-workers’ quarte: 
before Runjeet Sing 1emoved them to Umritsir, and 
bestowed so much labour and money im hus unsuccessful 
attempt to make the produce of Punjaub looms equal 
to those of Cashmere Weavers aud cmbroiddcerer 
from the valley had mdeed been induced to settle 
there and ply their vocation , goat’s hair had bee: 
introduced of the mght quality and finest texture, but 
the fabrics, despite all this, were hard and coarse, aud 
held as much infenor to those of Cushmerian looms 
Yet, notwithstanding this failure mm all the o1ental 
courts, the shawl-workers remaimed at the second city 
of the Punjaub, and returned not to Lahote, so, as we 
have seen, their old quarter was deserted, and no sound 
of the shuttle was heard in its streets The one we 
now have m our mind@’s eye was narrow and dirty, the 
houses low and dark, with heavy wooden door- 
ways and window shutters, much carved, but very 
ponderous, and crusted with accumulated dirt Beneath 
the close verandah of one of these houses might be 
seen two women of different ages, and consequently 
different-aspects One, aged and decrepit, was slowly 
engaged in turnmg the handle of a corn-mull that was 
placed between her knees, murmuring as she did so 
the “‘grmding song,” and turning the wooden pin 
mechanically, as it seemed, her grey hair falling in 
long straight tangled threads over her bleared and 
reddenedeyes A little way apart from this disgusting 
looking crone, a handsome girl leaned on the old 
chest of heavily carved black wood that contained her 
stock of finery, her unguents, and her perfumes, her 
veils and shawls and other necessanes for her pro- 
fession; and these were not few, for the damsel was a 
favourite Natch girl of the court, the same who hal 
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danced at the féte in the Shalimar gardens, and with 
the coquettish idleness that distinguishes her class, 
the handsome Gul-Bhye (sister of a rose) amused 
herself with admiring so much of her fair form, as 
could be there reflected in a little mirror set. m massive 
silver, which formed her thumb nng, and was singularly 
large for its position. 

“Sleep, child, sleep,” squeaked the old woman at 
length, with the shrill voice of a minar, “sleep, for if 
Ater Sing 1s disturbed as you say, nothing but Natehes 
and wine will chcer him, and you may be called to-meht 
to another Johneir Bazee ” 

“Cheer him!” sneered the girl, “he wants no 
cheering, Ins mad fit 13 on lim, and a full draught 
of kusumba would do lim good, he may have it 
too, for they say that Nighara the Georgian is wild 
with jealousy, and has spent her time in meantations, 
ever since the Cashmerian gurl has been placed in the 
Hareem ” 

“ Fool!” ejaculated the cronc, “ docs she not know 
her day 1s past ® J‘o# were a favourite once, Gul-Bhye, 
but a handsome girl can find lovers as fond and 
generous as Ater Sing m arv chur, and with a better 
chance of living to cu pan im their old age too ” 

“ You are wise, mother,” smiled the gurl, “ and now 
T have fixed my fancy on young Nehna Khan the Akal, 
but he is m love, they say, with the Cashmerian ; but 
his bulbul 1s cazed now, and he may find the voice of 
the cicala as sweet ” 

Ay child,” was the reply, “but the bulbul may 
fly back to its nest, for it loves the wild woods of 
Cashmeie better, 16 seems, than the gilt cage of 
Lahore ” 

« Ah,” laughed the girl, “my cheek will not fade with 
that fear She hates Atcr Sig, and tells him so, but 
who ever heard of escape when Amam-ud-dean has 
ought at stake ? The bird may dic m its cage, but it 
will not sing again im the green woods and beside the 
bright waters of Cashmere Poor thing! I hke the 
pale cheeked daughter of the shawl-worker better 
than all those proud Georgians and stately Hindoos, 
with their kinkauhs, and their jewels, their haughty 
sneers and their abusive epithets, and if I had not 
cast my eyes on Nehna Khan, I would carry her a love 
token now and then to southe her, or sing her a 
Persian gazul without reward ” 

And when the girl had spoken, she meditated awhile, 
and then pullowed her head upon her soft round arm, 
and sinking down on the silken carpet where she had 
reclined, fell mto a quict slumber, smiling from {ime 
to time aS Imagmation brought to her young fancy 
dreams of successful love, of brilliant triumph, of gilts, 
music, and of sun-lit gardens decked for festival. 

For a moment the crone regarded her with interest. 
“Ay,” she muttered at length, “it was a good day 
for me when I stole that babe from the palace at Delhi. 
nobody can rival her in Lahore, and a pretty sum she 
has brought me too,” and as she spoke, the old 
womau put her corn mil! on one side, and turning up 
the corner of the mat on which it rested, loosened a 
portion of the floor, and put her shrivelled arm into the 
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aperture, dréw forth an earthen pot in which glistened 
coms and bangles, with gems of price The crone 
glancea at the sleeper, and a strange smile of cunnmg 
meaumg then parted her skinny lips. *‘ A good trick 
that, to pretend the robbers had taken all we had 
Who knows? this girl may leave me, even now, and 
who then would find pan for old Mata? Who, of all the 
gallants of Lahore, would remember that she too had 
once been young and handsome; or stop to give her 
even a handful of rice, as they remembered it but 
now P” and with a low chuckle the woman first lifted a 
bangle to her forehead, and then replaced her treasure, 
contimuing when she had done so the low murmur of the 


grinder’s song. 


The apartment was small, but lofty, and the win- 
dows looked over a lovely countiy, luxuiiantly wooded, 
and sparkhng with many streams From the ceilug 
of the room hung variously-coloured lamps, depending 
from silver chams; and although the floor was simply 
eovered with white calico, the furniture was of massive 
silver, and the piled cusluons of the finest Cashmere 
shaws, pale green m colour, and contrasting beauti- 
fully with the bunches of sweet roses, that had been 
scattered there by the hands of maidens scarcely less 
far than the lovely girls who now reclined near the 
open window One of these was Nighara, the Geor- 
gian favourite, and the other Refia, the daughter of 
the shawl-worker of Cashmere The form of the latter 
was bent bke oa faded lotus flower, and the daik 
flashing eyes of the Georgian filled with tears as she 
gazed on the hapless bemg, who had sworn to die 
rather than become her rival in the affections of the 
prince her master. The Georgian girl loved Ater Sing 
with the wild passion of a first and a:dent love, but 
violent in her jealousy, she was yet tender in her pity, 
and now sat with her arm round the suffering Refia, 
as if she were the sister of her heart 

“ Nay,” said the young Georgian, m a coaxing 
voice, as she passed her jewelled hand over the dis- 
ordered tresses of the weepmg Refia, “ sing no more 
mirzias, my soul; we will yet plot together to get you 
free, and Gul-Bhye shall aid us, and take your tokens 
to the young Akali These walls are not so igh but 
true love may scale them yet; and 1f Gholaub Sing of 
Cashmere does not cage you again, my honey-bird, 
you shall yet be a soidicr’s bride ” 

“Or 1 will de, Nighara'? murmured the hapless 
Refia “ Alas' alas! grief remains m my hemt hke 
the fire of the departed caravan in the deserted 
plain yas 

“* Well,” returned the Georgian, “the poets say, 
nothing that is broken bears any value except the 
heart, which is the more valuable the more it 1s 
broken ; we will ask Nehna Sing of that But hark !— 
What shouts sire those "—they mng on ny ear unhke 
any sound but that which seemed to reutl the Harcem 
walls asunder on the death of the Lion of Lahore 
Oh! my prince, my love'-O Nandc! spate him 
and be mereiful' And as she thus shreked forth 
her prayer, the Georgian girl spang to the seuiptured 
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window, and strained her eyes to catch a glimpse on 
either side, from thence to learn from what the din 
arose, but vainly; for the Hareem was on the city 
wall, and looked forth only on the silent plam, and 
towards the wooded mountams of Cashmere. 

Too soon, however, the dreaded news was learned, 
the prince Ater Smg, m drunken revel, had fallen 
by the dagger of Sullana the freebooter ; his funeral ob- 
sequies were hurriedly arranged, and five of the latest 
favourites of the Hareem were commanded to be m 
readiness for immolation on his pyre 

The time arrived, and the sun shone as bnghtly 
forth as if no deed of horror could that day stain the 
face of smiling nature, as if no young life was to be 
hushed for ever by violent and cruel means, nor any 
cloud arise from earth to heaven but that of grateful 
incense from a ten.ple’s fane or the hearth of a happy 
home! Man, however, had decreed 1t otherwise, and 
already the faggots were piled in order, to complete 
the dreadful sacrifice, already the guards surrounded 
the spot to prevent escape, already the royal band 
prepared the instruments wherewith to drown the 
shrieks of anguish that would ere long be forced from 
the young lips, too soon to be stilled for ever. The 
chieftaim’s horse was also there, and he who should 
slay him was now engaged in decking the wnconscious 
beast with gems and flowers, he champing his bit and 
curvetting the wlule, as if expecting to rush forth m 
eager heat to battle Akal fanatics, too, were there, 
and Gurus im vast numbers, and superstition was at 
its height, and fierce zeal, or pallid fear, as the natures 
of men varied, distorted the faces of the thronging 
thousands now pressing atound that spot; and far 
away, in the privacy of yonder Hareem, might be heard 
mad screams, ravings of despair, agomes of terror, 
worse, far worse than death, and these again were 
stilled as oprum did its work, and passive unconscious- 
ness succeeded to hideous and convulsive terror. 
Refia, exhausted by her late miseries, lay crouched 
upon her cushions, and the Georgian girl, as love con- 
quered her fear of death, put aside the umnta cup, 
and, with the aspect of an inspired sibyl, triumphed m 
the hour that should umte her for ever to the object 
of her passionate and doating love. 

The day advances, the guards are doubled, the din 
increases, the artillery thunders forth its tremendous 
salvos, the body of Ater Sing, arrayed im all the 
pomp of a Punjaub chieftain’s state, 1s brought before 
the temple The elephants of war trumpet forth 
their loud salutes; the faggots of sandal wood are 
hehted, and fioin the Hareem’s gates troop forth a 
female group chaunting low mirzas Among them, 
borne on hitters, are the victims, each laden with 
jewels, each radiant with beauty, each attired in festive 
dress The Geoigian first appears, with flashing eyes, 
warm cheek, fired with the hot fever of this wild ex- 
citement, and a bosom heaving with its burden of 
unmixed passion. Then is borne forward the daughter 
of the shawl-worker, pale and almost insensible, on 
her custnons, yet the crowd think not of the rest, 
these being so young, so lovely, so strangely con- 
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trasted, so exquisitely beautiful! The crowd separates 
to receive and hail the victims; the priests advance, 
they lift them from their litters, they place them 
upon those treacherous beds, whose silken covers 
concea! the fatal piles so soon to crachle with red 
ure, and send their tall flames to tell a tule of fearful 
import to the now pure and smiling heavens —the 
fagzot of sandal wood 1s lighted, the priest touches 
the oil-steeped border of the couch on which the poor 
trembling form of the daughter of the shawl-worker 
now lies helpless ;—he steps aside, and soon the lam- 
bent flames flash up alike from every pyre, but m the 
same mometit a cry of wild terror bursts from the 
guard—they fall back appalled—strong men flee, and 
superstitious fear renders the warnor weak as the 
helpless child. The prophecy 1s fulfilled, the Guru 
of the Tomb, the Udasi of the Grove, he it 1s, that, 
with upraised hand, stands, terrible in vengeance, now 
among them! The strong men flee, the priests fall 
¢owering to the earth; but the vision heeds them not, 
and while cries and groans for mercy rend the aur, 
Refia 1s clasped in a firm embrace, and borne froin 
her flery couch A moment more, and a horseman 
spurs towards the mountains, and the Akal: band 
pour forth a shout of titumph that seems to rend the 
very heavens ——She 1s safe! she 1s won! And the 
dismayed people smite their breasts, and marvel m 
vain at the pale dread that so late oppressed them 


In the butree of Sullana the freebooter Vadeereh 
labours at lus looms, and as the old man ples his 
needle im constraimed labour for his tyrant master, his 
thoughts wander to far Cashmere, to its wooded 
mountains and its crystal streams, and to that sweet 
flower-embosomed cottage by the old water-tall, which 
the Akah and bis fair wife have chosen for their 
forest home. 


ON SHAKSPEARE’S INDIVIDUALITY IN HIS 
CHARACTERS. 


SHAKSPEARE'S SOLDIERS— (continued). 





BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
Swaxspzare had a task worthy of lis genius, in 
delineating the character and chromecling the career 
of Henry V_ He had to depict him as the darling af 
the English hearts, their leader m the most brillant 
military exploits, the achiever of their greatest con- 
quests, their favourite hero and boasted monarch , 
while he had also to preserve a regard for historic 
truth, by showing that his early youth was sullied by 
more than irregularity—by a companionsinp with idle- 
ness, looseness, and theft, and by an irreverent dis- 
courtesy towards the dignity of law and equity, even 
to the insulting and striking their mmmuster, in the 
person of the Lord Chef Justice. But the manner 
in which the poet has executed this task 1s indeed 
equal to its exigencies. In studyimg the character 
and career of this prince, as Shakspeare has portrayed 
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them, through the five plays of Richaf@l I1., the two 
Parts of Henry 1V, Henry V, and the First Part 
of Henry VI, we cannot fal of bemg struck with 
the marvellous truth, power, judgment, fidelity, vigour, 
and harmonious consistency, with which the whole is 
developed. From the very first mention of this 
“unthrifty son” by his deploring father, Bolingbroke, 
in the frst of the above mentioned plays, to the 
funeral oration pronounced in the last over tus 
honoured remains, by those who have survived to 
hail lus reform, to celebrate his trumphs, and to 
lament his loss,—every inerdent is in keeping, every 
scene 1s appropriate, every touch is consonant with the 
task which Shakspeare had in hand Ne point o! 
truth has been violated, yet no extenuating circum- 
stance has been omitted; no fact is suppressed or 
misstated, yet no advantageous light has been wanting 
to redeem and display the whole with the best effect 
The gross msult to the “ majesty and power of law 
and justice” is atoned for by an ample and honourable 
apology to the Lord Chief Justice, in the very first 
moment of the young king’s accession to royalty ; 
and the degrading compamouship 1s accompamed by 
an artful imtimation of the self-scrutiny constantly 
going on in the young prince’s mind, with a view to 
ultimate reform, while the associates themstlves are 
pamted in such colours of gaiety, mirth, unrestraint, 
jollity, and good-humour, as shall effectually account 
for the fascination which they possess over the fancy 
of the young prince as a means of temporary amuse- 
ment Feeling the necessity for this vivid colourmg, 
Shakspeare has lavished all the resources of lus art 
upon the creature thus called into existence to be the 
young primce’s magnetic associate; and he produced 
that miracle of wit, humour, enjoyment, roguery, 
genuity, impudence, luxury, waggery, ease, sweet 
temper, high spits, joviality, and good felluwship— 
immortal Sir John Falstaff ! 

The fact 14, the bnlliancy of Falstaff fairly outshines 
every thing else that he comes near, and throws them 
into comparative shadow ; so that, if we would clearly 
judge of the other characters in those plays where he 
appears, we must step aside out of the light for 
a while, and sercen our eyes from its mflucnce, by 
allowing them to dwell only upon less dazzling objects, 
or, to speak more plainly, we must read the play ex- 
clusive of ns scenes, or if lis scenes, exclusive of 
his speeches ,—it really 1s the ouly way to resist the 
all-powerful spell of Sir John’s fascination Once 
perout yourself to read a line of him, and you aie 
lost. Regret for the prince’s idle hours 1s merged im 
a sense of the humours of the knight; aud consider- 
ation of the consistent development, the artistic con- 
trivance displayed in the one character, is lost sight of 
in relishing the wit of the other. What reader is 
there that does not feel the mterest in the moral 
reform of the hero suspended durmg his dismissal of 
Ins former companion? Who is there that does not 
find lus admiration of the nobleness with which the 
young king acknowledges his former course of error, 
and proclaims hus intention of an amended future way 
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of hfe, mingft with a sense of abated satisfaction, 
when we find that that amendment necessanly m- 
volves the disgrace of the old favourite? Shakspeare 
himself, though admitting this necessity, allows his 
own regret to appear, and thus sanctions ours. For, 
when we afterwards hear of Falstaff’s death, Mrs. 
Quickly says,— The king hath killed his heart.” 


“ Nym. The king hath run bad humours on the 
knight, that’s the even of 11. 

Pustol, Nym, thou hast spoke the nght, his heart 1s 
fracted and corroborate. 

Nym. The king 1s a good king but it must be as 2t 
may; he passes some humours and careers ” 


Afterwards, also, there is a subtle imdication of this 
sympathy of Shakspeare’s with the regret we all feel 
for Falstaff’s fate. He makes Fluellen, m the midst 
of a eulogium on Henry V., unconsciously censure 
his expediency in this respect .— 


“ As Alexander is kill his friend Clytus, being in his 
ales and his cups, so also Harry Monmouth, being in 
his nght wits and his goot judgments, 1s turn away the 
fat knight with the great pelly-doubiet.” 


The present affords another mstance of the usual 
effect of speaking of Falstaff IIcre have we been 
beguiled mto a digression from the subject of this 
paper—for assuredly Sir Jolin 1s 2o soldier. To 
return, therefore, to Henry V , that renowned one 

The method in which the poet all along has pre- 
pared us to expect that the young prince will be 
ultimately reclaimed, 1s curiously traceable from that 
very first speech of his father’s, wheie he speaks with 
such regret of his “ unthrifty sou,” ending with— 


“ As dissolute as desperate, yet, through both 
I see some sparkles of a better hope, 
Which elder days may happily biing forth ” 


Wherever Shakspeare has becn compelled to allow 
his he1o to appear in a degrading position, he has been 
careful to introduce a counterbalancing touch of re- 
demption; as witness his hesitation, m the scene 
, where the robbery at Gadshill is first proposed, only 
yielding to the prospect of the jest which it will 
involve against Falstaff; and agam, im the tavern, 
where he tells the sheriff, who comes to apprehend the 
thieves, a deliberate falsehood, but at the same time 
takes means that “ the money shall be paid back with 
advantage ’’ Throughout all his self-asserting speeches, 
this future promise 1s strikingly perceptible In the 
first, frequently-quoted soliloquy, beginning,—‘ I 
know you all,” &c ; in the vindication he offers to hs 
father, m the second scene of the third act; im his 
alertness when the army 1s levied against the rebels; 
in that touch of discretion, where he rebukes Falstaff 
for an untimely jest in the royal camp, ip his digni- 
fied, yet modest challenge to Hotspur, in his solderly 
conduct during the battle, his unwillimgness to quit 
the field when wounded, with his fihal rescue when 
his father is in perl, m his gallant bearing m the 
single-handed fight with Percy, and the chivalrous 
courtesy that prompts him to cover the face of his 
slam rival; in his disposal of the vanquished Douglas , 
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in the self-reproachful tone that pervades his behaviour 
the first time we see him in the Second Part of Henry 
IV., where, through lus idle talk with Poms, we 
perceive the course of his mward thought, and he 
actually says, ‘“ Well, thus we play the fool with the 
tame, and the spints of the wise sit im the clouds and 
mock us,” and in an after scene, where he exclaums : 


‘“* By heaven, Pouns, 1 feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profane the precious time, 
\ hen tempest of commotion, like the south, 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads ” 


m each and all of these several stances we have 
cited, there are clearly traceable those “ sparkles of 
a better hope” to which ls father imcipiently alluded, 
and which ultimately shine forth in a glorious reform- 
ation. 

It 1s worthy of a passing remark, as an mstance of 
the harmomous propriety which invests Shakspeare’s 
creations, that the prince im his idle moments and 
tavern-talk speaks prose, but that his higher moods 
of thought are expressed in blank verse 

There 1s a singular reticence observable in the 
character of this prrnce—a secret pleasure he takes mm 
holding back the evidences of these “sparkles” until 
such time as he shall choose to bid them blaze forth 
in full splendour He evinces a strong consciousness 
of them existence in himself, but retains them latent, 
with a sort of usurious calculation that ther unex- 
pected revelation shall bring him mamfold mterest — 


“ Like bnght metal on a sullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foul to set 1 off.” 


In the hke spit 1s the reward which he proposes to 
limself im the victory over Hotspur, when he says — 


“The time will come, 
That I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 
Percy 1s but my factor, good my lord, 
To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf” 


He is content to he in wait, as it were, for fame, 
secure in his conscious desert of ultimate renown 
He loves to hoard this consciousness, and enjoys the 
thought that he shall “ live to show the meredulous 
world the noble change that he has purposed’ His 
atonement to the Lord Chief Justice, and the public 
dismissal and disgrace to which he subjects Falstaff, 
are completely in keeping with the sort of triumph 
which the prince has proposed to himself all along— 
to astonish people, and baffle all their anticipations, 
and to win their admiration at a smgle and unex- 
pected stroke— 
‘“* So shall the world perceive 


That I have turn’d away my former self ; 
So will I those that kept me enmpany.” 


It 1s curiously indicative of a point of consistency 
m Shakspeare’s delineation, that this feature in Prince 
Henry’s character is an tehersted one. His father 
Bolngbroke exhibits in the course of his career a Jike 
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tendency to calculating foresight, and patient re- 
servation in his scheme of action. Much of this is 
avowed in his discourse with the prince, where we 
find smoothness, expediency, purposes held in abeyance 
to prudence and policy, concealed beneath an oily 
exterior, to have been his rule in life In his son, 
Prince Henry, we have seen the working of this 
inherited disposition ; mm the conduct of the other son, 
Prince John of Lancaster, where he imveigses the rebel 
lords into the royal power by base equivocation and 
cold-blooded treachery, we see another ‘mhented’ 
transcript of the father’s heartless treatment of his 
tool, Exton 

In the play of Henry V the character of the prince 
has attained its matunty of reformation, and the hero 
glonously achieves the renown, moral and military, of 
which his early “sparkles of a better hope” bore 
promise The welcome fact of his spiritual regenera- 
tion 1s introduced at the very opening of the play, m 
that eloquent dialogue between the two revcrend 
prelates of Canterbury and Ely, and his own first 
speech 1s as holy as it 1s warlike, like that of a man 
seeking to establish his character for justice and virtue 
as well as courage Henry V_ has to win by lus 
present worthy behaviour, no less than by Ins valour 
and warlike achievements, « fame wluch shall dazzle 
men’s eyes, and blind them to his past follies and 
preceding indifferent reputation He accordingly 
maintains strict watch over himself, his speech 1s 
temperate and guarded, and Ins demeanour 1s almost 
studiously sanctified, perpetually reminding us that he 
is working to earn a name for goodness He seldom 
makes a speech in this play without mvoking the name 
of God, and these solemn appeals are of so frequcnt 
recurrence, as to wear the appearance of a habit of 
expression assumed for a purpose, and affected, rather 
than real 

This habit of expression, however, gradually becomes 
a habit of mind, for as his reformation becomes more 
and more confirmed, as his virtue strengthens, and ls 
nature refines in the course of his matured career, we 
behold him towards the end of the play spcakimg 
from the depths of a punfied heart in a strain of 
pious humulity that proclaims itself smcere—for 1t 1s 
in soltloguy , that noble soliloquy on “ Ceremony, ” 
concluding with one of the most devout prayers ever 
offered up to the “God of battles ” Shakspearc seems 
to have constantly borne m mind that he had to paint 
Henry V conformably with what the chorus styles 
him—‘ the mirror of all christian kings,” rather than 
the mere military hero , and that he had to 


“Make his chronicle as rich with praise, 
A8 18 the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries.” 


The wooing of the French princess, Katharine, 1s a 
happy combination of the madcap playfulness of Prince 
Hal, and the martial decision and confirmed character 
of Henry V —it 1s gay, frank, and solderly 

lf proof were wanting of Shakspeare’s power of 
depicting individual features in characters possessing 
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points of general similarity, two stronger examples 
could scarcely be adduced than those of Henry V. 
and King John Both are English monarchs, both 
royal commanders, both leadimg their troops to foreign 
conquests, both receiving embassies from [rance, 
and both repairmg thither to carry back in person 
their warlike reply But see the mtrinsic contrast 
The one 1s ardent, brave, aspiring, confident im the 
love and support of Ins people, whose good opmon he 
has striven to deserve, the other, wily, artful, making 
every movement by a stratagem, and feeling that he 
holds his subjects by no other tenure than the nght of 
might, and an appeal to the bascr passions of their 
nature John rules by craft, where Harry governs by 
attachment 

Allusion has already been made to the marked 
appropriateness in each address that Shakspeare has 
made lus several military leaders deliver to their 
soldiery Very distinct in character are those uttered 
by Henry V and King John What brillant, impe- 
tuous, rousing appeals to the zeal of lis men, are those 
of the former, begmmmng “ Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends,” inthe Third Act, and the celebrated one 
upon the eve of the fight at Agincourt! There 1s a 
frank communion mm his manner pecularly winning to 
Enghsh soldiers —‘ Well have we done, thrice valiant 
countrymen!” and no wonder they “determine to 
fight lustily for him” How sornly John’s stealthy 
advances show against all this. He seems to creep on, 
sneaking his way, as it were, and fecling the pulse, as 
he proceeds, of those whom he is addressmg, when he 
appeals to the citizens of Angiers, with characteristic 
craft contriving to obtain the first hearmg In John 
we have no equalismg “we,” no confiding ‘dear 
friends ” On the contrary, the extortionate tyrant to 
lus people appears mm such phrases as this — 


“ Ere our coming sce thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots , angels imprison’d 
Set thou at liberty the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the bungry now bo fed upon. 
U-c our commission in ita utmost force —" 


while the ardour of the warrior scems to be 
degraded into the thirst of the murderer, when he 
says with fierce and sunguinary itcration — 


“'T am burn’d up with inflaming wrath , 
A rage, who-c heat hath this condition, 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
The blood, and dearest-valued blood, of France.” 


Full of beauty and profound moral teaching was the 
contrivance which placed Faulconbridge, the frank 
young soldier of fortune, in juxtaposition with the mean 
and blood-thirsty John How nobly appears the open 
manly bearing of the youth who wins his way to honour 
by lus sword, and gradually attains a still Ingher ex- 
cellence in lus matured expenences, against the crafty, 
base-minded king who pollutes the path to his throne 
with the blood of lus little kinsman, and whose reign 
1s sullied by tyranny, deceit, treachery, murder, and 
ignoble submission to papal supremacy. 

In Faulconbndge we see an cager young spirit 
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subjected to the ordeal of a court, of the wars, of the 
world, and becoming gradually rectified in its transit 
through the alembic of intrigue, emulation, strife, and 
passion. 

Scarcely a better homily can be read upon the 
worthlessness of contention, than is to be found, if 
rightly construed, in the career of Philip Faulconbndge 
It is like a treatise on the philosophy of war, and 
it is so consistently set forth, that 1t seems almost as 
1f Shakspeare had employed this character in the form 
of a moral chorus to this play, (as he mtroduced an 
actual one in the last mentioned drama,) makmg him 
a medium to convey his own sentiments upon the 
worthlessness of strife and contention, and to impress 
this conviction upon the minds of his audience 

We behold Faulconbridge first, a young adventurer, 
intent upon seizing the earliest chance of what he then 
conceives to be honour,—even ut the expense of that 
of his mother, which is compromised in lis public 
claim of descent fiom Cceur-de-lion This he does, not 
so much that he may derive his birth from Richard as 
king, but as the warlike monarch, the renowned military 
leader, the by-word and terror of the East, the plume 
in the helmet of christian chivalry, he pants for 
distinction, come it how it may, and his early 
speeches palpably betiay how imfenor his value for 
night is to his desire for might. His thirst for glory 
is so eager as to confuse his sense of what true gloiy 
18, and not until Ins judgment comes to excreise itself 
in the wider ficld of active life, does he attam the dis- 
crimination of a better wisdom 

He leans to the court-craft, lends himself to so- 
phistry and dissimulation, and sets all his hopes upon 
making his fortune, and acquiring renown in the wars 
Here he distinguishes limself by confionting and 
o’ercresting the Duke of Austria, agamst whom he 
at once indulges the mstinctive dislike felt by all 
really brave men for blusterers and bullies, as well as 
the hereditary antipathy he bears towards the enemy 
of luis father Coeur-de-lion. Here, also, he gives full 
course to his warlike ardour, and he not only fights 
bravely lumself, but Ins martial enthusiasm helps to 
meite the contending kings .— 


“ Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry havoc, kings! back to the stained field, 
You equal potents, fiery-kindled spirits! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The others peac9; till then, blows, blood, and death ” 


Throughout the engagement his conduct bespeaks 
the young and eager soldier, whose sole thought 1s 
military glory and ambition 

But then comes the sohloquy on ‘ Commodity,” or 
‘¢ Interest,” in which we see how the better nature of 
the man revolts from the hollowness and want of faith 
he detects in the French kmg, yet Shakspeare, with 
his usual consistency, and conformably with the view 
he had in constructing this character, causes his eyes 
to open only by degrees, so that Faulconbridge con- 
cludes this very speech with adhering to his early 
views of advantage, and determines still to pursue his 
fortunes, keeping ‘‘ commodity” as his lode-star. He 
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1s still too inexperienced to rely confidently on his 
own better instincts, but his ingenuous mind unde- 
viatingly helps him forward to juster conviction. 

The circumstance that brings about the important 
and decided change in the character of Faulconbridge 
is the death of ttle Pmnce Arthur, resulting from 
the machinations of King Jolin, to whom he himself 1s 
much indebted We find him still the courageous, 
Ingh-spirited man , but lis sentiments after this event 
are distinctively those of the man of moral courage, 
as contrasted with lus previous physical courage 
Like one of truly noble nature, he scorns to fall off 
from the patron to whom he owes so much, but the 
discovery of that patron’s baseness and treachery acts 
hhe a talisman to unseal lis eyes to the vain-glory 
and evil of “vaulting ambition” and low cupidity 
He still adheres to the cause of the king, and en- 
deavours to screen him from the indignation of his 
revolting nobles, but he now discourses with a calm 
d-guity, totally unhke the rash mmpetuosity of Faul- 
conbridge m the opening of the play His replies to 
Pembroke and Salisbury are temperate and sedate, 
and only once during the sccne do we find a trace of 
his early fierceness break out upon a personal thieast 
fiom the lattcr,—this explosion merely proceeding 
from his valour being roused The way in which the 
poct has effected the quelling of this fiery spint only 
bv the chilling mist of suspicion and misplaced con- 
fidence, 1s as beautiful m its tnbute to the omgmal 
nature of Faulconbridge himself, as it 1s impressive 
in its teaching Throughout this entire scenc we 
behold the character of the man m its process of 
chastening amehoration, as we discover working 1n 
him that divine maturer msight mto the rottcnness 
of contest and strfe, which gradually takes the place 
of his young ambition, and which finds words, at 
length, m that grand soliloquy at the end of the scene, 
where he bids Hubert bear away the dead Prince 

After this we find him bravely fighting for John, 
steady in his adherence to his cause, showing a vahant 
front to his enemies, and supporting him in his death- 
agony , while the moral perfectionmg of his own 
character 1s wound to a climax in the closmg words 
of the play — 

“This England never did nor never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 


And we shall shock them —Nought shall make us rue, 
1f England to iteclf do rest but true.” 


It is surcly “probal to thinking” that Shakspeare 
formed the character of Faulconbndge as a chorus to 
this play, to reveal to us the hidden skeleton beneath 
the veil and roses of war and ambition. 

In sad contrast with the career of moral progression 
just cited, 1s the unhappy declension of Macbeth. from 
his pristine whiteness of soul. From the first retro- 
grade motion towards vice until the final whelm in 
the abyss of crime, we are presented with a ternble 
picture of a brave man heart-smitten, of a solder 
turned craven; of a valorous gentleman, crest-fallen 
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and degraded into a royal trembler by the stings of 
remorse and a guilty conscience. Macbeth is naturally 
valiant. The description we have of his conduct in 
the battle-field, in the second scene of the play, 
declares him to be a gallant combatant .— 


«Brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name,) 
Disdaining fortune with his brandish’d steel, 
Which smok’d with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion, 

Carved out his pasrage, till he faced the slave ; 
And ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewe'l to him, 
T:1] he unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fixed his head upon our battlements.” 


His preparations for defence, when his castle is at- 
tacked, bespeak him the active commander; and lus 
energetic words are those of an unflinchimg warrior, 
—T'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked,” 
and “ At least we'll die with harness on our bach ” 
He is constitutionally brave, but he quails beneath 
self-accusation, and his own consmence daunts him 
“the feels hus secret murders stickhimg on his hands ” 
The consciousness of evil deeds cleaves to him, like 
the poisoned garment of Nessus, stifling Ins native 
courage with a mortal environment It 1s one of the 
most mournful circumstances 1m the tragedy to behold 
how the fair blossom of 1eputation enjoyed by “ brave 
Macbeth ” m the early scenes, 1s soiled and smirched 
by the foul degradation of wrong and murder, until it 
1s entirely eclipsed by the gencral abhorrence enter- 
tained agaist “ black Macbeth,” in the latter portion 
of the play We watch lus dereliction from virtue 
with anxiety, and mark his downfal with terror and 
pity, for we cannot but feel that there 1s much in his 
nature capable of taking a higher aim than the poor 
ambition which was awakened by the dark promptings 
of the wed sisters There 13 that m Macbeth’s 
nature-which would have been susceptible of loftiest 
aspiring and aclicvement, had he not yielded to the 
suggestions of those other baser impulses that lurk m 
his heart, (of which impulses the witches are but the 
type shadowed forth m foul identity), and at is these 
very antagonistic principles of right and wrong, of 
good and evil, of stiength and weakness, co-cxistent 
m Macbeth,—his inhe:ent power of bemg virtuous, 
yet his self-abandonment to vice,—that appeal so 
strongly in lus behalf to our own sympathies, and 
render him so vitally interesting to us all The study 
of this character 1s fraught with powerful meaning to 
every human bosom, sensible of its own ceaseless 
struggle to maintam unswervingly the stmet and 
onward path, and conscious of the “mingled yarn of 
good and ul together” that composes the texture of 
“frail mortality ” 

We have here attempted to analyse the varied 
internal structure of some more of these mulitary 
portraitures; of Henry V. the reformed, John, the 
crafty, Faulconbndge, the mgenuous, and Macheth, 
the conscience-crippled, and yet we have not ex- 
hausted the lst of Shakspeare’s soldier-herues im 
tracing their several mdividualities. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HASSELLS,! 
BY HER BROTHER. 


Ox life ! thou sunshine of an hour, 
To loving hearta how sweet ! 

But, hke the rainbow in the shower, 
Though beautifal, how fleet ! 

And here, what bitterness hath filled 
Thy cup, in one brief day ; 

Where sad and sudden fate has chilled 
The warmest heart to clay. 


Ser rose the sun on yonder Hall, 
Where all around war bloom ; 
It seta to night on vonder Hall, 
In deep and andden gloom ! 
For ehe, whoee presence mae it bright, 
Whose welcome-smile 1t wore, 
Dispensing happiness and light 
Shall cheer 1ts hearth no more ' 


And we, who walk in carthly weeds, 
Bewail our mortal doom , 

With sudden wound the hosom bleeds, 
And tears bedew the tomb ! 

But oh ' af sudden was the blow, 
Short waa the closing strife, 

No lingering panga— nu wasting woe, 
Consumed the springs of lifo ! 


The bloom of heulth was on her cheek, 
Peace in her carthly home, 

And all around her secmed to speak 
Ot happy days to come ! 

But no! the mortal virion flies; 
The fatal word 1s given, 

Sudden, on earth she closed her eyes, 
To open them in Heaven !—W. B. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL;' 
OR, TIE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ FRANK FAIRLEGH.” 





Cuarter XIII. 


PRESENTS TOM BRACY IN A NEW AND INTERESTING 
ASPECT. 

Tunee days passed by, and still poor Rose received 
no answer to her letter, but remained a prey to 
alternate hopes and fears, and all “The gnawing 
tortures of an anxious mind ” on the fourth arrived 
the following characteristic note .— 


“My Dear Miss Anu pnet,—I dare say you’ve been 
abusing me hke a pick-pocket,—at lcast, I must have 
appeared to you deserving of such abuse, for treating 
your request so cavalierly, but the fact 1, 1 have 
been down in a Cornish tin mune for the last two days, 
and only received your packet on my arrival in town, 
an hour ago And now, to business 1 don’t set up 
for a judge of poctry, though I know what pleases 
me and what dvesn’t, (I should be a donkey if I did 
not, you'll say,)—for imstance, the present school of 
“suggestive” poetry duesn’t suit me at all, but then 


(1) The late Mrs Hasvells, by a fall from her carr'age, was hilled 
on the apot, Sept 2, 1847. 
(2) Contanued from p 90. 9 
L 
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T have an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of under- 
standing what I read, and calling a railway locomotive 
a ‘resonant steam eagle, for instance, does not tend 
to simphfy literature; the only thmg such phrases 
‘suggest’ to me is, that it would be a great deal 
better if the authors were content to stick to plain 
English, and when they have such inexpressibly grand 
ideas, not to trouble themselves to express them at 
all Your verses have at least one good point in then— 
they are so worded that a plain man may understand 
them, 1m fact, all that I have yet read, I hke—the 
feeling 1s invanably pure, true and beautiful, ( your 
heart’s in the mght place, and no mistake); the language 
is well chosen and sometimes eloquent; there are, 
of course, occasionally places where it gets weak 
and young lady-like, but that was only to be expected 
We can’t all be men, unfortunately. I could not 
help laughmg when you ‘supposed I knew’ all the 
booksellers and publishers m London Heaven 
forbid' for in that case I should have a very 
miscellancous acquaintance However, I do know 
several, and I will go the first thmg to-morrow 
morning and consult one of them—a gentleman on 
whose judgment I can rely, as to what will be the 
most advisable course for ws to pursue. I say us, 
because, as I don't mean to let the matter rest till 1 
have succeeded, I consider myself a partner in the 
concern Lewis parted from me in high health and very 
tolerable spirits. He left town, with General Grant, 
the same morning on which I started for Cornwall 
You shall hear from me again when I can report 
progress. Don’t wmte any more nonsense about 
giving me trouble in the first place, the thing is no 
trouble; in the second, I should not mind it one bit 
if it were. “« Tam yours very truly, 

* RICHARD FRERE ” 


The first thing next morning, Frere called upon lus 
friend the publisher, who, as soon as he understood 
that nothmg beyond advice was required of hin, 
became very communicative and agreeable—glanced 
his eye over the verses, and approved of them, though 
he added, with a Burleigh-hke shake of the head, that 
he wished they were anvthing but poetry Frere 
wondered why, and asked him. In reply, he learned 
that the public mind had acquired a sadly practical 
bias, which leading him to suggest that poetry was 
the very thing of all others to brmg it nght again, he 
was farther mformed that the evil was much too deeply 
seated to be affected by so weak an application as the 
poetry of the present day, and the truth of this ap- 
pearing undeniable, the subject was dropped. 

The best thing for you to do with these MSS., 
Mr. Frere,” continued his adviser, “would be to get 
them inserted in some popular periodical.” 

** Well, I don’t object,” returned Frere; “ which 
had I better send them to? there’s ‘Gently’s Miscel- 
lany,’ and the ‘New Weakly,’ and ‘Gamsworth’s 
Magazine,’ and half-a-dozen more of ’em.” 

What do you suppose would be the result of adopt- 
ing such a line of conduct P” inquired his friend. 
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“* Why, as the things are in themselves good, they’d 
probably put ‘em in next month, and send a cheque 
for the amount, inclosed in a polite note asking for 
more 33 

“T fear not,” was the answer. “ A very promising 
young friend of mine sent a nicely written paper to 
the least exclusive of the periodicals you have just 
mentioned ; hearmg nothing of it, he ventured at the 
end of six months to wmte and inquire its fate; in 
reply, he received a note from the editor, which 
appeared to him more explicit than satisfactory. It 
was couched in the followmg lacouic te:ms .— 
‘ Declined with thanks ’” 

“Phew! that’s pleasant,” rejoined Frere. ‘What 
would you advise then, under the circumstances? I 
place myself quite mm your hands.” 

His frend leaned back 1n lus chair, and considered 
the matter deeply. At length he seemed to have hit 
upon some expedient, for he muttered with great em- 
phasis, “ Yes, that might do He could if he wou'd. 
Yes—certainly !”” Then turning suddenly to Frere, 
he exclaimed, “ Mind, you'll never breathe a word of 
it to any Jiving being "” 

“Not for the world,” returned Frere; “ and now, 
what 1s 1 ?” 

“‘ You’ve heard of Blunt’s Magazine ?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen it im several places lately ” 

“No doubt, it’s a most admirably conducted publi- 
cation, and one which 1s certain to become a great 
favourite with the public Now I happen to be ac- 
quainted with one of the gentlemen who edit it, and 
shall be happy to give you a note of introduction to 
him; but you must promise me to be most careful 
never to reveal his name.” 

** Certainly,” reyomed Frere, “if you wish it; but, 
may I ask what it would sigmfy if all London knew 
it +] 33 

His companion turned upon him a look of indg- 
nant surprise, but, perceiving that he made the in- 
quiry in honest simplicity of heart, lis face assumed 
an expression of contemptuous pity, as he rephed, in 
such a tone of voice as one would use to a hittle 
child who had inquired why it might not set lght to 
a barrel of gunpowder, “ My dear sir, you do not 
know—you cannot conceive the consequences Such 
a thing would be utterly ampossible ” 

He then wrote a few lines, which he handed to 
Frere, saying, “ You will find him at home till eleven ” 

‘© And his mysterious name,” observed Frere, glan- 
cing at the address, “‘1s?’—eh! nonsense '—Thomas 
Bracy, Esq. Why, he 1s an mtimate friend of my own! 
That’s famous. Oh! I'll have some fun with him— 
I’m sure I’m extremely obliged to you—good morn- 
ing ;”—so saying, Frere seized his hat, shouldered his 
umbrella, and hurned off, overjoyed at us discovery. 

The mendacious tiger, of whom we have already 
made honourable mention, answered Frere’s inquiry 
as to whether his master was at home, with a most 
decided and unequivocal negative, adding the gra- 
twitous information that he had gone down to dine 
with his uncle at Hampstead the previous day, and 
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was not expected home till 4 o’Clock that after- 
noon. 

“ Well, that’s a nuisance,” returned Frere. ‘I tell 
you what, boy, I'll step in and write your master a 
note.” 

“ Yes, sir, certain/y, 1f you please, sir; only we’ve 
been a having the sweeps hin, and the place 1s hall in 
a huproar, so as it’s unpossibul to touch nothink ” 

At this moment a bell rang violently, and the boy, 
begging Frere to wait, bounded up the staurs like a cat, 
returning almost immediately with the mformation 
that—** He was wery sorry, but he’d just been to the 
gieen-grocer’s, and while he was hout, master had 
comed home quite pronuscuous ” 

** And how about the soot”” asked Frere, a light 
breaking im upon him. 

* Please, sir, cook’s been and cleaned it hup while 
I were gone ” 

“I thought so,” returned Frere; “you're a nice 
boy!” Then, catching him by the collar of his jacket, 
he continued—* Tell me, you young scamp, how often 
do you speak the truth?” 

The urchin, thus detected, glanced at Frere’s face, 
and reading there that any attempt to keep up appear- 
ances must prove a dead failure, replied with the 
utmost sang froid, “ Please, sir, whenever I can’t 
think of nothmk better ” 

** There’s an answei '” returned Frere, meditatively 
* Well, vou need never learn swimmmg—water won’t 
harm you, but mark my words, and beware of hemp ” 
So saving, he loosencd Ins hold on the boy’s collar, 
and followed him up-stairs 

The tiger, not having recognised Frere in his Evro- 
pean habiliments, had merely told his master that a 
gentleman wished to see him on business, and Pracy, 
who had reason to expect a visit from a certam literary | 
Don, had rushed into hus dressmg-room to exchange 
a very decidedly “ fast”? smoking jacket, for the black | 
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‘ Now 1 should like to know what all that means,” 
soliloquized Frere, ‘“‘ Something hght about two P—a 
luncheon would come under that definition exactly ;— 
two whats? that’s the question! Two pounds ?— 
1t would not be particularly light if it weighed as 
rauch as that. Perhaps the figures stand for money— 
the prices they pay for the magazime articles, I dare 
say, 4—6—7; now, if they happen to be sovereigns, 
that will suit my young lady’s case very niccly, Ah! 
here he comes.” 


Cuarter XIV 
CONTAINS A DISQUISITION ON MODERN POETRY, AND 
AFFORDS THE READER A PEEP BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN. 


Tie position in which Frere had placed himself, pre- 
vented Bracy from discernng luis features as he 
entered, and he accordingly accosted his visitor as 
follows — 

“ My dear sir, I am really distressed to havo kept 
you waiting, but as you arrived I was just jotting 
down the result of a little flirtation with the Muse ” 

“* And thus 1s it, 1 suppose ?” observed Frere, turn- 
ing lus face towards the speaker, and pointing to the 
document before alluded to. 

“Why, Frere !1is it you, man?” exclaimed Bracy, m 
surprise ‘As Vm a sinner J took you for that 
learned elder, Dr. My young imp told me 
you were a gentleman who wished to see me on 
patticular business Hf that juvemle devil takes to 
tellmg les éo stead of for me, I shall have to give 
lim his due for ounce, in the shape of a sound caning ” 

“You may spare yourself the trouble,” returned 
Frere, “as by some accident he has only spoken the 
truth this time, for L hope you don’t mean to 1in- 
stnuate that I am anything but « gentleman, and 1 
have most assuredly come to you on business-—that 
is, always supposmg Mr —-——- of —-- Strect has 





frock-coat of editorial propriety, for which reason; formed me correctly im regard to your editorial 


Frere was left to entertam himself for a few mirtutes 


with lis own society After exammuing sundry clever ' 


caricature sketches of Bracy’s which evinced a decided 
talent for that branch of art, Frere seated himself in 
an easy chair in front of a writing-table, on which lay 
a mysterious document, written in a bold dashing 
hand, which involuntanly attracted lis attention 
For the reader’s edification we will transcribe it — 
Blun?s Magazine, June Sheets 3 and 4 
Questions on Quicksilcer . ; be - 4 
The Homeless Heart, (Stunzas byl OF FE) 1 
Hist Parullets, No 3, (Cromwell § Caur-de-Lion) 7 
L'Incomprise, (by the Authoress of L’Inconnue) . 6 
Hard work and hard food, or, How wvuld you like 
st yourself? A plea for the industrial classes } 5 
Dog cart Drives, (by the Editor,) Chap 10, “4 
Spicey Screw ,” Chap 11," Dotng the Governor” f 


Wanted something light, abi . 9g 


32 
The last item in this singular catalogue was wntten n 
pencil. 


functions ” 

“What! has the caccethes scribends seized you also, 
and tempted you into the commission of some little 
act of light literature ®” asked Bracy. 

“Thank goodness, no,” answered Frere; “ [’m 
happy to say I’m not so far gone as all that comes to, 
yet. No, this is a different case altogether ” and he 
then procecded to inform his companion of Rose's 
application, and the necessity which existed to make 
her talents available for practical purposes. 

“* Magazine writing affords rather a shady prospect 
for realizing capital, i these days,” observed Bracy, 
shaking his head discouragingly. ‘“ Let’s look at the 
young lady’s interesting efforts—have you ever seen 
her? Arundel’s sister ought to be pretty. What's 
this? ‘The Preacher's Address to the Soul’ Why, 
it’s a sermon in rhyme—heaven help the girl' what’s 
she thinking of °” 

“ Read it and you'll see. I lhe if very much,” 
returned Frere, slightly nettled at the reception lus 
protégce’s productions appeared likely to meet with. 

“Oh! it’s a sermon clearly,” continued Bracy; 
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“here's something about vanity and the grave. I 
heard it all last Sunday at St. Chrysostom’s, only the 
fellow called 1t gecave and giwace. He'd picked up some 
conscientious scruple aguinst the use of the letter R, 
I suppose. It’s quite wonderful, all the new-fangled 
doctrines they discover now-a-days. Hum—ha— 
* Making the desert home’—rather a young idea, eh? 
* Happy birds,’—don’t hke that, 1t puts one too much 
im mind of ‘jolly dogs,’ or ‘ odd fish.’ I should have 
said, dickey birds, if 1t had been me; that’s a very 
safe expression, and one that people are accustomed 
to. ‘The joy of flowers,’—what on earth does she 
mean by that, now? I should say nobody could 
understand that—for which reason, by the way, 1t’s 
the best thing I’ve seen yet Poetry, to be admired 
in the present day, should be utterly mcomprehensible 
We insert very little, but that’s the rule I go by: if 
I can’t understand one word of a thing, I make a 
point of accepting it, it’s safe to become popular 
‘Love for time, Heaven for eternity ’—well, that’s all 
very nice and pretty, but I’m sorry to say 1t won’t do, 
it’s not suited to the tone of the Magazine, you see”’ 

*T can’t say I do see very clearly at picsent,” 
returned Frere; “ what kind of poetry do you 
accept P” 

“Qh, there are different styles Now here's 
little thing I’ve got in the June part,—‘ The Homeless 
Heart, by L O V E.’ Her real name is Mary Dobbs, 
but she couldn’t very well sign herself M D_ people 
would thmk she was a physician She’s a very 
respectable young woman, (such a girl to Jaugh,) and 
engaged to an opulent stockbroker Now listen. — 


** Homeless, forsaken, 
Deeply oppress’d, 
Raving, yet craving, 
Agony’s rest, 
Bitterly hating, 
Fondly relenting, 
Sinning, yet winning 
Souls to repenting , 
When for her sorrow 
Comes a to morrow, 
Shall she be bless’d 1° ”— 

“That’s a question I can’t take upon myself to 
answer,” interrupted Frere ; “but if those are in the 
style you consider suited to the tone of your Ma- 
gazine, it must be a very wonderful publication.” 

“*T flatter myself it 1s, rather,” rephed Bracy com- 
placently ; “but that’s by uo means the only style— 
here’s a thing that will go down with the million 
sweetly. Listen to tlus,’-—-and as he spoke, he 
extracted from a drawer a mighty bundle of papers 
labelled, “ Accepted Poctry,” and selectmg one or two 
specimens from the mass, read as follows — 

“Tas Countess Exustins’s Dispainngnt. 

“ Bitter-biack the winter's whirlwind, wail’d around the 
haunted hail, 

Where the sheeted snow that fleeted, fester'd on the 
moulder’d wall. 

“But his blacker soul within him, childish calm 
appeared without, 

And when gazing, twas amazing, wherefore rose the 
aceptic doubt. 


{ 
| 


{ sent 
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ton Se voice so silver-biended, to 3 trumpet-blast 

id grow, 

As _ task’d him when she askd him, ‘ Mr. Johnson, 
8 1t 80?” 


Ashen-white the curdled traitor paled before her eagle 
eye, ; 
Whulst denying in replying, deeper grew his perjury.”— 


“There! I can’t stand any more of that, at any 
price!” exclamed Frere, putting his hands to his 
ears; “unless you wish to make me seriously ll, 
spare me the infliction of those detestable compound 
adjectives ” 

“My dear fellow, you’ve no taste,” returned Bracy. 
‘Why, that’s written by one of our best contn- 
butors , an mdividual that will make Tennyson look 
to his laurels, and do the Brownings brown, one of 
these days But, if that’s too grand for you, here’s a 
little bit of pastoral simplicity may suit you better — 


fro A HERBLET, NAME UNKNOWN. 


‘Once upon a holiday, 
Sing heigho ! 
Still with sportive fancy playing, 
While all nature was a-ma) ing, 
On a sunny bank I lay , 
Where the happy grass did grow, 
"Neath the tragrant lime-tiee row. 
Sing heigho ! 
‘There a little fairy flower, 
Sing heigho ! 
Glancing from its baby-eyes 
With a lock of sweet surprise, 
Grew up beneath a bower, 
Brought unto my soul the dawning 
Of a mystic spirit-warning, 
Sing heigho ! 


‘Then I wept, and said, despairing, 
Sing heigho! 
Fate is dark, and earth 15 lonely, 
And the heart's young blossoms only 
Render life worth bearing——’ 


“Now, then, what’s the matter with you?” in- 
quifed Bracy, mterruptmg himself, on seemg Frere 
snatch up his hat and umbrella 

“If you're going to read any more of that, I’m of, 
that’s all,” returned Frere ; “‘ my powers of endurance 
are limited.” 

* Qh, if you are positively such a Hottentot as to 
dshike 1t,” rejoined Bracy, “Pll not waste any more 
of its sweet simplicity upon you, but, you'll see, the 
gentle pubhe will rave about it to an immense ex- 
tent.” * 

“Now tell me honestly, Bracy—you don’t really 
admire that childish rubbish ? ” 

Thus appealed to, Bracy’s face assumed an expres- 
sion of most comical significance; and, after pausing 
for a moment in indecision, he replied : 

* Well, I've a sort of respect for your good opinion, 
Frere, and I don’t exactly hke to send you away 
fancying me a greater ass than I am; so I'll honestly 
confess, that, what between affected Germanisms on 
the one hand, and the puerilities of the Wordsworth- 
and-water school on the other, the poetry of the pre- 
day has sunk to a very low ebb mdeed ” 
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“Then don’t you consider it the duty of every 
honest critic to point this out, and so guide and 
reform the public taste, as to evoke from the 
‘well of English undefiled,’ a truer and purer style P” 
returned Frere, earnestly. 

“My dear fellow, that all sounds very well in 
theory, but m practice, I'm afraid, (to use a metaphor 
denved from one of the humane and intellectual 
amusements of our venerated forefathers,) that cock 
won't fight It may be all very well for some htcrary 
Don Quixotte, with a pure Saxon taste and a long 
purse, to tilt at the public’s pet windmills, because 
he conceives them to be giant abuses—if he mects 
with a fall, he need only put his hand in lus pocket 
and purchase a plaster, getting a tmple shicld of 
experience in, for the money; but it 1s far otherwise 
with a magazine—if that is to contmuc mm existence 1 
must pay ; in order to pay 1t must be rendered popular, 
to make a thing popular you must go with the stream 
of pubiic opmion, and not agamst it The only chance 
is to head the tide, and turn 1t in the direction you 
desire, but to attempt that, a man ought to posscss 
first-rate talent, and I’m free to confess that I, for 
one, do not ; and therefore, you see, as people must 
be amused, I’m very willing to amuse them in their 
own way, as long as I find it pleasant and profitable to 
do so Forla ’ do you comprehend ?” 

‘I comprehend this much,” returned Frere, gruffly, 
“that the ground of your argument is expediency and 
not principle; and I tell y einly, that does not 
suit me, and I’m afraid Miss; Arundél 1s too much of 
my mind in that particularg for her writings to sutt 
your wonderful magazine, ‘0 the sooner I take my 
departure, the better for yeur morfing’s work ” 

“Stay a moment,” retarnett Bracy, resummg his 
examination cf Rosc’s papers; ‘is there nothing but 
verses? What is this ‘My first Dmncr-party ’-— 
this seems more likely ” 

He paused, and ran iis eye over several of the 
pages, muttcring from tim to time, as he went along, 
“Yes, good lively styléé@iymek powers of observa- 
tion—a very graphic totM&—bravo' ha! ha! here, 
listen to this — “s 

*** Immediately before mastood a dish which cven 
my mexperience believed ifgplf able to ‘fecdgnise; 
it was jelly of some kind, ‘with certaur dark ob- 
jects encased 1m :t, as flies occasionally a® in amber 
These opaque portions I settled, m my own mind, 
must be preserved fruit, and accordingly, (fchrfupest, 
in my ignorance of fashionable dishes, I should 
say ‘yes’ to some tremendous delicacy which might 
prove particularly distasteful to me,) when invited to 
partake of it, I graciously signified my assent Imagine 
my horror, when, on putting the first mouthful to my 
hips, I diseovered the jelly was savoury, +¢ all pep- 
per and salt, and the creature embedded in it, a 
fragment of some dreadful fish! ating the thmg 
was out of the question, the mere taste I had of it 
made me feel uncomfortable ; an attempt to conceal 
it beneath the knife and fork proved utterly futile. 
I looked at the butler, but he was too much absorbed 
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in his own dignity, and the dispensation of champagne, 
to observe me; I glanced appealingly at a good- 
looking young footman, but he merely pulled up his 
shirt-collar foppishly, thinking he had made an 
mpression, I even ventured to call, in a low voice, 
to the spnghtly waiter who had eloped with my un- 
touched plate of lamb five minutes before, hut he did 
not hear me, and there I sat with a huge plateful of 
horrible food before me, wlich I could neither eat 
nor get md of, ‘acynosure for ncighbouring cyes,’ 
foreed, as my fears suggested, to rug the gauntlet of 
all the mocking glances of the assembled company ’ 

« There,” continued Bracy, ‘1 call that a stunning 
deseription , 1 could not have done it better myself; 
the girl writes so casily'! Let me ser, 18—25—28 
lines in a page of manuscript , there’s not much of it, 
I think I can get it in, I want two pages of amusing 
matter mn the fourth sheet.” 

“ Ah! something light, about two. Now J under- 
stand,” exclaimed Frere, pointing to the mysterious 
dvcument on the table; “that was not a memoran- 
dum about luncheon, then ” 

“ A what?” returned Bracy, shouting with laugh- 
ter ‘ No,” he continued, as soon as he had in some 
measure recovered Ins composure, “ that is the ‘ make- 
up,” as we call it, of the third and fourth sheets of 
the Magazine ” 

* Indeed!”? returned Frere, “1 should think it 
must require a great deal of careful reflegtien, to 
sclect suitable articles, and arrange them properly ” 

“Eh! no, not a bit, the thing’s simple cnough, 
when you once get m the way of it—have plenty of 
variety, that’s the grand point, what one doesn’t lke, 
another will Tuke large shot for big birds, and small 
shot for little ones, and then you Il bag the wholecovey; 
that’s my maxim Now, look here, first we begin 
with a scientific article, ‘ Questions on Quicksilver ,’ 
there's not one reader in a hundied that can under- 
stand that paper when they’ve read it, and very few 
even of those who can take it in, care two straws 
abowt Quicksilver, why should they? but they all 
read it, because its a cheap way of getting up the 
necessary amount of scientific jargon, to hash into 
small talk T never look at that man’s papers myself, 
T know they're safe, though 1 can’t understand a word 
of ’cem—but they’re a great help tothe Magazine Then 
comes our friend, the ‘ Homeless Heart,’ I put that 
inas a drop of romantic batley-sugar, to soften the 
women’s throats after swallowing the science. Next 
we have ‘ An Historical Parallel,’ famous fellows they 
are, the principal dudge in writing them, is to take an 
‘ entirely new reading of the character,’ as the actors 
say, in the present article, if I recollect mght, they 
prove Cceur-de-Lion ta have been a_ hypocritical 
fanatic, and Cromwell xu chivalric, magnavimous 
enthusiast It’ssafe to take, depend upon it ‘L’Incom- 
prise’ tells its own tale—it’s as close an imitation of 
Eugene Sue, and Georges Sand, us English morality 
will tolerate, though the invention of Gutta Percha, 
or some other elastic agent, enables even that stiff 
material, now-a-days, to stretch to lengths which 
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would astonish our grandmothers. Then comes the 
Plea for the industrial Classes,’—a regular savage 
poke at the present Poor Law; (we’re obhged to 
do a little bit of political economy as well as our 
neighbours, you know) , 1t’s awfully heavy, but 1t will 
neutralize any ill effects ‘ L’Incomprse’ may have 
had on fathers of famules all the better. Lastly, 
there’s my own hitle thing, ‘Dog-cart Drives’ 
Ahem !—have you seen that ?” 

“Not I,” replied Frere, “ I’ve no time for reading 
tra—I mean, novels and that sort of thing” 

“ T believe it’s hked, I hear 1t’s a good deal talked 
about,” contmued Bracy, with an air of timid self- 
complacency. ‘‘ Bell’s Life spoke very handsomely of 
it last week; there were six whole lines devoted to it, I 
think; upon my word I should like you to read it ” 

At this moment, Frere suddenly discovered that 
he had remained over his time, and should be too late 
for some deeply interesting experimeuts that were to 
come off that morning at, what Ins companion termed, 
his science shop ; so receiving an assurance from Biacy 
that Rose’s sketch should be mserted in the Maga- 
zine, and that he would consider what would be her 
best mode of proceeding in regard to the poetry, the 
friends shook hands and parted, Frere promismg to 
make himself acquamted with the subject-matter of 
“‘ Dog-cart Drives,” at an early opportunity. 


SWEDENBORG AND HIS OPINIONS. 


THE name, at least, of this prince of mystics has 
been lutely revived from a pretty general obscurity im 
the writings of the distingushed American essayist, 
Emerson Although there 1s now little chance of his 
mission bemg commonly accepted as supernatural, the 
works of Swedenborg are still, mn the eyes of Catholic 
inquirers, amie of important and most curious disquis!- 
tion. For the miscellaneous reader’s sake, who may not 
happen to have given them particular attention, we 
may here furnish a bnef sketch of his hfe, character, 
and opimions, which latter are yet considered apo- 
stolical by a section of religious enthusiasts In every 
age, fiom Pythagoras down to Heinrich Stilling, 
mystics have existed, a certam similarity of view 
may be found to characterize their doctrines, and 
although modern times are distinguished by the abo- 
lition of the veil between esoferee and eroteric, by 
which the ancients separated the “initiated” from 
the “vulgar,” it 1s curious enough to mark how, 
aniidst the hght of science, our oraculist still manages 
to breathe, and substitutes for the obscurity without 
mi“which is withn The present age contains, 
Mage, an equal number of those hooded birds of 
seetes with any former one The sight of hght 
ths to terrify them, and thcy sail away disdainfully 

temoter night, or look out on us with eyes of 
fmainx-like secrecy, intimating a world to which they 
weet have access. In fact, the more science advances, 
Wee ‘mnore they appear to rally their forces; knowledge 
faelf becomes a source of mystafication: the mystic 
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draws his black circle round the limits of discovery, 
tellmg us that the encompassing dark 1s only shown 
more widely ; instead of all things beyond multiplymg 
the reflection, and the whole being better understood 
with the past If we need not fear the sudden dying- 
out of this class of minds, then still less are we in 
danger of a more important one—the race of poets— 
disappearing before the steps of science, since the 
more clearly and m the more numerous relations truth 
1s known, the more capable 1 1t of bemg Aumantzed by 
imagination. The direction of mysticism, on the other 
hand, 1s opposed to that of scientific definition and 
statement It dchghts m not seemg the whole of a 
truth, and in making that partiality the foundation for 
a thousand paradoxes, and for startling announcements 
which have thew force m this half reasonableness 
The mystic has no fancy for deduction, or showing 
you the universal grounds of his statement, nor for 
system, which displays the rational connex.on of its 
consequences He expects belief as towards a bemg 
mwardly illuminated, and stands betwixt you and the 
source of it The only distinction 1s between the 
mystic who, in Ins supieme self-confidence, leaves 
others at hberty to receive or not, and him who, with 
a lurking self-mistrust, herds with kindred spirits, 
while, at the same time, he would force all men beside 
to be of his sect Equally unreasonable and unyust, 
they differ in the bigotry of the latter bemg scorned 
by the first, who keeps solitary and august to his 
wilderness, but generally imprints a more real impulse 
upon succceding thought Such individuals have been 
for the most part amiable visionaries, fit for a time 
when the barbarous conventions of society were inferior 
to the desert-bred earnestness of ove commune with 
nature In these, mdeed, their character 1s prpof of 
a certain validity at bottom of their soothsaying, a 
sort of real affatus of truth , only it 1s cramped up and 
dropped out shred by shred, through a want of bal ince 
in the faculties In the terms of modern philosophy, 
understanding, which defines, arranges, and renders 
truth available, is in them unequal to reason, that ap- 
prehends it; so as to occasion a perpetual dispropor- 
tion betwixt the meaning and the language in which 
itis conveyed ‘ All the value,” says Emerson, him- 
self, im a certain sense, perhaps, the most thorough- 
going and beautiful of mystics, “which attaches to 
Paracelsus, Kepler, Swedenborg, &c, or any other 
who introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, 
as angels, devils, magic, astrology, palmistry, mes- 
merism, and so on, 1s the certaficate we have of 
departure from routme, and that here 1s a new wit- 
ness.” 

“Tt was a grand sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg,” 
remarks the same writer, ‘“ which would alone indicate 
the greatness of tLat man’s perception,—‘ It 1s no proof 
of a man’s understanding, to be able to affirm whatever 
he pleases , but to be able to discern that what is true 
is true, and that what 1s false 1s false; this is the 
mark and character of intelligence.” 

Emanuel Swedberg, or Swedenborg, was born at 
Stockholm, in Sweden, on the 29th January, 1688. 
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His father, Dr. Jasper Swedberg, a Lutheran clergy- 
man, and chaplain of a regiment of the guard, became 
afterwards Bishop of Skava, in West-Gothland. The 
name of the family was changed to.Swedenborg, when 
Emanuel along with his sisters, in 1719, was elevated 
to the rank of nobility, an honour customanly granted 
to the families of bishops, m Sweden. His father seems 
to have been a man Inghily excellent, respected n his 
office, and judicious im the education of his children, 
while his prety was accompanied by a tendency to en- 
thusiasm, and a fondness for prophetical interpretation 
In the notes to one of Swedenborg’s works an amusing 
anecdote 1s related of this worthy Swedish doctor. In 
the bishop’s diocese there happened an cxtraordimary 
monster-birth, that of a female child with a fleshy 
appendage to the head resembling an expensive hcad- 
dress worn by tlic Swedish ladies, called a foxtange. 
Dr Swedberg published a poem on the subject, mn 
which he treated the occurrence as a sign of divine 
displeasure agamst female vanity and the luxury of 
the age. “And certain it 18,” says the relater, “ that 
he struck a death-blow to many thousand /oxtanges, 
and so far saved many fathers and husbauds from ex- 
pense and vexation ” 

It may thus be conceived that Swedenborg was 
nurtured amidst the associations of a simple and 
serious faith ; while, at the same time, the connexion 
of his mother’s family with the Swedish *‘ Board of 
Mines ” tended to give him the scientific imelination 
which was afterwards so strongly developed At the 
age of twenty-two he published Latm poems, besides 
dissertations which procured him distinction at the 
University of Upsal, also essays on questions in ma- 
thematics and physics For four successive years he 
studied in England, Holland, France, and Geimany , 
and he scems always to have retamed a taste for 
travel, unusual to his home-lovmg countrymen, who 
were, howcver, better known m Europe at that cra 
than now At the age of twenty-eight he was ap- 
pomted by Charies XII “ Assessor Evtiaordmary of 
the Board of Mines,” on account of his knowledge in 
mechanics , aud the king’s object was that he should 
accompany the celebrated Polhammar, the “ Arcliu- 
medes of Sweden,” while the latter was constructing 
his various mechanical works. Duiing the siege of 
Frederickshall, in 1718, Swedenborg contrived, by 
machines of his owr invention, to transport over 
valleys, mountains, and plains, two galleys, five boats, 
and a sloop, about fourteen English miles, which 
enabled the king to convey his heavy artillery to the 
walls of the town. Vanous scientific essays, chemical 
experiments, and a journey to examine the mmes of 
Germany as well as other remarkable objects, after 
this occupied his energies for some time. Ils chief 
literary production at this penod was a celebrated 
work on “ Natural Philosophy and Minerals ,” and to 
this extensive acquaintance with animal and organic 
nature, thus indefatigably acquired during his whole 
life, is doubtless owing that peculiar insight mto the 
economy of creation, as well as that ever-ready subtle- 
ness of illustration from material things, wluch is 
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everywhere to be met with in his theological writings. 
His whole turn of thought is coloured by it. The 
system of Swedenborg, if a philosophical system he 
may be said to have, 1s one of idealized matenalism, 
strangely subordinating the immediate reality of ob- 
jects to that of moral truths, yet reflecting on them 
again a superior actuality. It considers the former 
as the real embodiment of the latter, and entwines all 
things maternal and spiritual in a close chain of rela- 
tion, which confounds the natural with the super- 
natural; making cause, effect, and end undistinguish- 
able, without perceptible ground, except a fancied 
revelation, for the theological hypothesis on which all 
was built. 

From the appearance of organic unity presented by 
nature, Swedenborg inferred the production of all 
things from a material centre ; reminding us some- 
times of the philosophical theory of the German, 
Schellmg Yet this almost amounts in hin frequently 
to an instinct hke that of nature itself, seeming to 
justify for the moment his assertions of a real sym- 
holical relation between the outward phenomena of 
the world and spiritual existences With Swedenborg, 
these are not merely figurative, but trne ‘“ corre- 
spondences,” intended by the Creator, in his formation 
of trees, stones, and animals, and he accordingly 
finds m Scripture also a consistent usc of these objects, 
as connected with a ligher mystic significance of 
* the Word ” 

* Swedenborg,” says Emerson, “ of all men in the 
recent ages, stands eminently for the translator of 
nature into thought. I do not. know the man in 
history to whom things stood so uniformly for words 
Before him the metamorphosis contimually plays 
Every thing on which his eye rests obeys the impulse 
of moral nature The figs become grapes while ho 
eats them When some of lus augels affirmed a 
truth, the laurel twig which they held blossomed in 
ther hands” “ There was tlis perception m him, 
which makes the poet or scer an object of awe and 
terror—namely, that the same man, or somety of men, 
may wear one aspect to themselves and their com- 
panions, and a different aspect to higher intelhgences. 
Certam priests, whom he deserthes as conversing 
very learnedly together, appeared to the children, 
who were at some distance, like dead horses; and 
many the like misappearances.” ‘‘ We have all seen 
changes as considerable in wheat aud caterpillars. 
He 1s the poet, and shall draw us with love and terror, 
who sees, through the flowing vest, the finer nature, 
aud can declare it.” 

Thus, the one mystic interprets the other, cither 
of them, probably, appearing to the ummuitiated or 
unmystical in sundry curious forms. As for Swe- 
denborg, however, tluis surprising combination of the 
scientific with the utterly arbitrary and fantastic was 
by no means unusual m an age when the functions of 
inductive science and philosophical speculation were 
still unassigned; witness Tycho Brahe, Kepler, ‘and 
others. Hitherto, nevertheless, he was known chiefly 
as a savant; the University of Upsal, and its 
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Academy of Sciences, now acknowledged the merit of 
their ilustrious couhtryman;-——he became a member 
of the latter in 1729, continuing throughout his life 
to attend its meetings, and contribute the results of 
his researches He declined a professorship of the 
pure mathematics offered him by the Consistory of 
the University. The learned abroad were eager to 
elect him their associate, and to correspond with and 
consult him. The untiring energy of Swedenborg’s 
mind, his passion for the universal, the immensity of 
his erudition in almost every department, are exceed- 
ingly wonderful, serving to mark him out, along with 
Leibnitz and a few others, from mitellects more de- 
terminate in their bent. For thirty-one years from 
his appointment to the Assessorship of Mines, he 
continued at the same time to discharge its duties, 
to visit foreign countries, and to compose many works 
of the most abstruse character on scientific subjects 
Finding, however, that his private studies interfered 
with the execution of his office, he retired from 1t, 
stipulating only for a pension of half its revenue, and 
that no title should be conferred upon him, although 
he has generally been since denommated Baron. 

But a httle before this, n 1743 or 1745, 1s to be dated 
that peculiar epoch of Swedenborg’s history, which, 
in all probability, was rather the fuller development 
of an original element in his character, than any 
sudden change. What his followers designate a 
“ particular illumination,” we may imagine to have 
been nothing else than that fundamental enthusiasm 
which Intherto had spent itself in restless scientific 
inquiry, m curious researches,—at first contracted 
during the quiet boyhood passed in hus father’s house, 
betwecn rude natural scenery and devout instructions , 
afterwards fed by the connexion with miming, and 
with those engaged in an occupation whose habits 
seem to have taken so streng a hold on Goethe, 
Novalis, Schelling, and others of the great German 
writers This propensity crept upon him again, un- 
modified, with old age and seclusion Even the phy- 
sical disquisitions of Swedenborg seem to have been 
characterized by a strongly hypothetical and con- 
structive spirit, their very titles show a disposition 
to penetrate into the method of creation, rather than 
to classify simple facts—to reproduce, as it were, 
nature after its own manner, instead of the reverse 
lie was “ animated, from the time when first he began 
to think for himself,” says the savanét who pronounced 
his loge, *‘ by a secret fire—an ardent wish to attain 
to the discovery of the most abstract things; and he 
thenceforward thought he had obtained a glimpse of 
the means.” What more natural than that, as in 
maturer years the concerns of religion and of man 
began to force themselves on him more seriously, he 
should apply the same method to theolcgical as to 
seodlar questions? With a characteristic disregard 
of the theories of others, and a child-hke mmpatience 
of that very mystery which was m all quarters per- 
ceptible to him, he attempted to satisfy himself with 
the belief, that to him was committed the power of 
aaplaining this, till he actually did convince himself 
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of it. This bonndary passed, there is no check to 
the lengths an enthusiast will go; it is only a few 
who, hke Milton, Swedenborg, or Dante, have the 
breadth of reason and the imaginative wing to sustam 
themselves in an atmosphere so rare and so inane 
To’ these teudencies great force appears, in this 
instance, to have been added, by an exceedingly pro- 
found, sincere, and pure longing after that higher 
development of Christiamty which the world was to 
expect, tugether with a realization of 1t vivid enough 
m some measure to anticipate itsnature The express 
doctrines announced by Swedenborg are neither more 
unintclheible, more extraordinary, nor more difficult 
to be received, than those of many who have given 
names to larger sects; 1t 18 the authority refenicd to, 
the method emploved, and the strange figurative or 
symbolical clothing supplied by his previous assccia- 
tions, but with the utmost seriousness put foi waid as 
part of the subject-matter We discard the idea of 
lus either meaning to falsify or to poetise in this, 
indeed, the times in wluch Swedenborg lived would, 
no doubt, cause 1 his stiongly energetic character a 
secret reaction against their sciolism and imcredulity ; 
while 1t was then, 1 ever, that the apparent adequacy 
of existing religious data foi social elevation seemed 
to demand a new prophet. 

¥rom the fifty-sisth year of lis age, Swedenborg 
almost exclusively applicd his pen, durmg the 1emain- 
ing twenty-nine yeats of his life, to spiritual subjects 
He lumself dates his mtroductiou to invisible mysteries 
from 1743, when, at London, he was enlightened to 
behold heaven, hell, and the intermediate or transition 
state This illusion was so confirmed, increased, and 
mnwoven with his daily experience, that at vaiious 
times, while at home and travelling, he acted as one in 
palpable communion with supernatural beimgs, saw 
and conversed with deceased frends or acquamtance, 
as well as with many famous characters of antiquity 
He appeared to be in a trance, bis lps moved, hs 
features were at one time marked with pam, at another 
with rapture, according as the scene of his vision was in- 
fernal or celestial. Long dialogues with angels, spints, 
and other demzens of heaven or hades, are recoided 
in his numerous books, along with particular descrip- 
tions of how matters are there transacted, though 
perhaps sometimes meant for the extension into human 
speech of what he believed to have been thus revealed 
to him through hieroglyphics Many individuals— 
cluefiy, as m the present day, belonging to the higher 
or middle ranks—testified to their confidence by 
becoming his disciples: amongst other marvellous 
proofs of lus mspiration, with respect to actual events, 
he 1s said to have given information at Gottenburg of 
a great fire m Stockholm, the very hour of its occur- 
rence. There can be httle doubt that Swedenborg 
was now the subject of a partial insanity, or religious 
monomania, wiule on all other points apparently 
sound—a phenomenon by no means mfrequent in such 
cases, where the mind is strongly biassed in a single 
direction, and with the subtilty of madness contrives 
to preserve a real balance when apart from its leading 
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idea. This estrangement of the practical understanding 
from ideal reason 1s probably more hopeless than utter 
lunacy, dependent on physical causes, Shakspeare 
has represented it in Hamlet, as distinguished from 
Ophelia; while Cervantcs, 1m his character of Don 
Quixotte, profoundly mdicates its difference from the 
world-wise folly of his companion, Sancho. At 
bottom of all this extravagance of Swedenborg’s 
there lay a lofty wisdom, which was only insane in the 
choice of a vehicle for itself, winle 1t prompted him 
to attempt reforming the world by means of a 
mystical community and the “ New Jerusalem” In 
how far he may have thus anticipated the pious ghost- 
stories of John Wesley,' the metaphysical superna- 
turalism of Stillng, or Dr Justinus Kerner’s mag- 
netic spectre-craft, 1s of less importance than the un- 
questionable superiority of meunxtzg m Swedenborg’s 
revenies to their “facts” To the allegation in this 
country of his having had a delinous fever, fiom 
whose effects he never thoroughly recovered, 1s opposed 
by bis biographers the statement of his unmterrupted 
good health 

Swedenborg had an express hatred of all dissimula- 
tion, as 1s remarked in the oration to his memory bya 
fellow academician at Stockholm, M. Sandel. He was 
a sincere friend of mankind, and looked for this 
quality m others as the sure proof of many virtues 
beside In socicty he was cheeitul and agreeable, and 
by way of relaxation frequented the company of all 
intelligent men, avoiding the least appearance of 
eccentricity. Anything hke wit at the expense of 
serious things he checked with dignified severity 
He was in person statcly, tall, with an air at first 
somewhat reserved, he wore a_ beard, dressing m 
conformity with his position and casy circumstances 
Although he evinces in his book “On the Conjugal 
Life” an elevated conception of that state, und 
“esteemed the society of a fine and well-informed 
woman as the most agrceable of pleasures,” Sweden- 
borg was never marricd, lus chief reason being, the 
necessity of solitary quiet to the pursuit of his profound 
studies. To the last, he was unaltered in the belief of 
his own commission and the reality of lus visions , he 
was venerated by both followers and sceptics, for his 
learmng, sagacity, and upnghtness, and although 
obnoxious to the clergy, was favoured by scveial 
bishops, while he was protected by the king, 
Adolphus Frederic. His death occurred in London, 
from a stroke of apoplexy, in his eighty-fifth year 
His disciples are to be found in various parts of the 
world, principally amongst the middle and uppr 
classes, and not distinguished externally from others 
They have exerted themselves for such philanthropic 
objects as the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade 
A society in London, instituted in 1810, have trans- 
lated most of his works, and all those of a theological 
nature, from the original Latin mto English. The 
principal of these are entitled “ Universal Theology,” 
“The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church,” 


(1) See “Journal of the Rev. John Wesley ” 
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“The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love,” 
with large commentaries on Scripture, of which 
Swedenborg only receives a part as inspired. 

On the religious doctrines of this extraordinary man 
we have neither space nor ocrasion to enlarge here. 
Swedenboig announces them, and all connected with 
them, m a tone of the calmest authority, more than 
apostolic There are intermixed with his revelations 
ymuumerable examples of remarkable insight imto 
every impoitant subject touched upon, he pierces 
with an casy glance through the dogmatic, controver- 
sial, and sceptizal formulas of his time, and possibly 
many an orthudox creed of the present might derive 
something with advantage from his spirit. He in- 
culeates the purest and noblest morality, often in the 
clearest manner, aud with respect to a theological 
dogma, looks always mght into the heart of the 
question. The tulnmgs brought by him from the 
seventh heaven or lowest shades aic characterized 
neither by vague ecstasics nor by terrors such as the 
moral nature of man does not respond to, as in the 
vision of Dante, they are rathee the projection of 
rational conclusions upon a superteirestrial sphere, 
while they are far distaut fiom the personalities and 
materialisms of the Itahan poet. His heaven 1s 
that ot progrees rather than of dehght, his hell de- 
gradation more than agony; the foulness of evil and 
the beauty of virtue are always m lis view One 
eannot hut admiro the consistency of enthusiasm in 
hun, and the utter unconsciousness of doubt with 
which he enunciates propositions rather to be ques- 
tioned on account of their manner and their authouty 
than for their substance. le affirms that there 1» an 
understanding of divine truths, of which the church 
had hitherto been ignorant, but which he was com- 
missioned to make known, 50 that if 18 1ather as an 
interpreter than as a new prophet that he conceives 
himself inspired = The “Four leading Doctrines ” 
concern the following pomts,—the Lord, or Christ, 
who 1s God, having mm himself o divine Trimity, not of 
persons but of nature, as, according to Swedenborg, 
there exists m= man,—the Word, or Kevelation,— 
Faith, with its correlative or consequent of Charity,— 
and the “ New Jerusalem,” or Church predicted m 
the Apocalypse, which therefore 1s the great text- 
book of Swedenboig and his followers He seems to 
consider knowledge of a future stute as of immense 
moment to preseut actions and that the silence of 
Seripture on the subject now requires to be supple- 
mented , he teaches that the Last Judgment 1s past, 
and that the only resurrection, that of a spiritual body 
like the material, takes place on the third day after 
death. A man’s future condition takes its outward 
shape, as it were, according to his inward charucter, 
heaven becoming more heavenly as be hunself “ in- 


creases from the Lord” In the invisible world there | 


exist “correspondences” to things in the visible, 
but in a manner more individually adapted to parti- 
cular persons. There 1s much of sclemnity and of 
a dream-like fulness of meaning in his descriptions of 
the meetings of angels in their celestial society, with 
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the aspects and ‘circumstances of departed human 
beings. And taken altogether, with lus life, charac- 
ter, works, and era, we may regard Swedenborg as on 
the whole the most singular and mark-worthy of the 
numerous tribe of mystics or visionanes, who have 
shown their dissatisfaction with the gradual enlighten- 
ment of knowledge, by letting in upon us a ghmpse 
of what they know no more about than we. “They 
are of use,” as Emerson says, “for breaking the 


routine.” 
———— 


THE KING OF BOHEMIA." 


“Leap on! lead on! mine eyes are dim, 
I cannot see the lances gleam , 
But I can hear the battle-hymn, 
The tramp of horse, the war-ffe’s scream. 
I yet can face the arrowy hail, 
I yet can wave my sword on high, 
And breathe the battle’s stormy gale, 
And shout the shout of victory !” 
Two horsemen bold were at his side, 
They grasp'’d the Monarch’s bridle-rein, 
They raised Bohemia's war-cry wide, 
And gallopd o’er the thundering plain. 


The tide had turn’d ; the die was cast— 

An Host before a handful fied , 
Again Bohemia’s monarch pass'd— 

His ostrich plume was dashed with red. 
* Lead on! lead on! mine eyes are dim, 

I cannot see my country’s shame , 
I cannor sce the invader gnm 

Mow down our ranks hike wasting flame , 
But | can hear the coward strife, 

The flight, the chase, the panting breath , 
Oh! I have lived a warrior’s life, 

I will not die a coward’s death t” 


They tied his bridie-rein to theirs, 
They rush’d amid the battle's flood, 

And Crecy’s field ot shame and tears 
Was hallow'd with a hero’s blood ! 


A DISCOURSE ON BRITISH DRUIDISM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 


Drvipism 1s a topic of surpassmg interest to 
Britons ; and the many who may question this princi- 
pium, or may suppose it only apphcable to vulgar 
clubs or Welsh concerts, will thank us for wlumining 
their dimness as to the mam day-spring of such 
promised interest It 1s, then, not too much to aver, 
(and the grounds for this conclusion shall immediately 
appear, )—that the purest patnarchal religion had many 
things in common with early Druidism. Oaks standmg 
in consecrated places, pillars and circles and altars of 
unhewn stone, are frequently mentioned in that book, 
containing the earliest records of mankind, which is 
emphatioally called ¢he book, Grecé the Bible. It 1s 


(1) This king, blind from age, was led between two knights to the 
battle of Crecy: and, when the day was completely decided agaist 
the French, rushed as described into the thickest of the fight 
with his two conductors, where al! three together perushed His 
plume of three Ostrich feathers, with the motto, ‘Ich Dien,” 
was adopted on this occasion by Edward the Black Prince, and 
has since belonged to the succeeding Princes of Wales.Russsx1's 
** Modern Europe.” 
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far frcem our wish to shock early feelings after the 
fashion of Dr. Milman, who speaks of father Abraham 
as “the old Emir,” for this cause, we should be 
sorry to be misunderstood as if 14 were attempted to 
attach the name of Druid either to that venerable 
saint, or to Jacob, or to Joshua, or to Samuel. it 
would be an inference equally false as to call the first 
disciples, papists: corruption, error, idolatries, igno- 
rance, contribute quite enough to prove the classes 
different, while many remainder things in common 
imply an onginal unity. The sacred names mentioned 
above were all prophetic seers, D°™™, derussin . 
they each and all reared their rocky pillars of witness, 
their holy stones > DW, eremloach, cromlech . 
vicarious sacrifice, the oneness of the Deity, the 
immortality of the soul, are doctrmes common alike to 
the Patriarchs and to the Druids - they “ worshipped 
not in temples made with hands,” but would meditate 
with Isaac in the field at eventide, and make their 
offerings upon the high places Gulgal, ‘x, “thp 
circle-circle,” the concentric rings of large stones 
taken out of the rocky bed of Jordan, 1s an example 
fulfillmg all the requisites of such still existing 
druidical circles as we have seen mm Cornwall, Wales, 
Invernesshire, the Channel Islands, Wilts, Kilkenny, 
and other primeval localities , just such a double 
circle as the Gilgal, we remember a hittle out of the 
road-side between Aberfeldie and Kenmore. 

When Jacob hides the teraphim, the idols of lis 
wife, he selects as a sacred place, “under the oak 
by Shechem” Deborah, Rebecca’s foster-mother, 
was buried with pious carefulness “beneath the 
siones of Bethel under an oak, and the name of 1t was 
called, The oak of weeping.” So also Saul and his 
sons were interred “under the oak m Jabesh ” 
Gideon’s angel ‘“‘came and sat under an oak which 
was in Ophrah,” the errmg “man of God” rests 
under an oak, as if these were in the nature of 
consecrated trees—religious stations In Joshua xxiv. 
26 we read that the great successor of Moses “ took 
a great stone, and set. it up there under an oak, wluch 
was by the sanctuary of the Lord ,” and this selection 
of oaks and setting up of monolithic pillars might be 
illustrated by numerous other examples In later 
times, when idolatry had succeeded to the purer 
worship implied in the primitive natural religion, we 
find Ezekiel, Ismah, and Hosea expostulating with 
their fallen race for “worshipping idols under every 
thick oak,” and for inflammg themselves with the 
rites of heathenish impurity “among the oaks” It 
is manifest, that the oak was a sacred or a super- 
stitious tree ; one selected for the shading of religious 
places. and this isso principal a feature m Druidism, 
that some etymologists attmbute their adoption of 
the name to their reverence for the 3pus, drus, or 
rather drws, the oak 

Once more ; we read of cairns and carnedds raised 
in patriarchal times: the word “cairn” is a Hebrew 
one TW, éeren, “ horn” or “hill.” We read m Isaiah vi. 
of “the very fruitful hill,” >y. In Genesis xxxi. 45, 
&c, “Jacob took a stone and set it up for a pillar; 
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and Jacob said unto his brethren, Gather stones ; and 
they took stones, and made an heap - and they did eat 
there upon the heap. And Laban called it, The heap of 
witness” So hkewise over Achan, after “all Israel 
had stoned him with stones, they raised a great heap 
of stones over him unto this day.” It 1s possible, by 
the way, that the execution by stoning might have 
had some reference to the sepulchral and other tumul 
usually reared to commemorate great men or remaik- 
able events 

Again; over the King of Ai “they raised a great 
heap of stones that remameth unto this day” That 
remaineth'! we have seen many such perpetual 
memorials which have outhved the name and fame of 
their subjacent heroes, as,—who knoweth anything 
of the once great potentate that lies beneath Ins pyra- 
midal heap of white stones on the Shieve Bloom 
mountain? Thatremamneth! What mdestructibility 
pervades a pile like this, for ages solemn and honoured 
in its preservation, and thereafter to the end of time 
uninjured by decay, and changeless as the everlasting 
Inlis' We at least desire not to hint a doubt, but 
that the “very great heap of stones laid over 
Absalom,” and “the pillar in the king’s dale which 
Absalom erected for himself to keep his name m re- 
membrance, because he had no son,” are now existing 
as at first, and 1emaim, a stony conical lull beside a 
granite peak, in some secret valley of Judea; there, 
whether or not now bearing traditional witness to the 
earthly perpetuity of Absalom’s high name, they stand 
ready at least, and able, to remind some casual 
traveller from Redruth, or Wiltshire, of the native 
ancient works he counts Druidical 

Yet more; Moses is commanded to raise “ an altar 
of earth and unhewn stones ” we may conceive it 
not unlike such a cromlech as may still be found in 
Guernsey, or at Kilmogue Josephus (Ant hb ic 2) 
mentions “a pillar of stone, erected by the antedi- 
luvian posterity of Seth, extant m his time im the land 
of Seirath or Syrias ” just such a granite witness as 
may now be seen upon Jona, the Ims D:w, or Druid’s 
Isle ; and the like other upright blocks we have visited 
both at Inverary Castle, and near Penzance Maun- 
drell asserts that the “furnace” in which the three 
children, Anamas, Azanas and Misael, were miracu- 
lously delivered from the burning, was an open court 
of stones, (even such an one might have crowned the 
rocky hill above St Helier’s in Jersey, or have stood 
on the slope near Harlech,) and that this place of 
fiery trial was not accordmg to the usual notion of a 
kiln indeed, it 1s difficult to imagine how king 
Nebuchadnezzar could have seen them walking in tlic 
midst of that fierce ordeal unscathed, or how the fire 
could have flamed aside and consumed the execu- 
tioners, had the furnace been a close one we believe 
it to have been some such an open fire-altar as we 
ourselves have in past years of highland pedestrianism 
turned aside to see near ‘laymouth Castle. It 1s casy 
to perceive how all these mstances bear upon our 
point. 

Moreover, Pliny speaks of a rocking-stone at 
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Harpasa in Asia ; and Ptolemy of one by the sea-side, 
which vibrated to the touch of an “ asphodel:” he 
gives this stone the remarkable and barbanc epithet 
“‘gygoman ;” evidently the Celtic gicingog, rocking. 
Dodona had its sacred oaks with pnests Indden in 
the dpves,—Celticd, drws. It 1s worthy of note that 
Iona means a dove, in Celtic: and the wedelas or 
“doves” were priestesses of Dodona. Now, lona wag 
at one time the head quarters of Druidism, atter the 
more idolatrous Saxon had persecuted it to the ex- 
tremities of the land m Cornwall, and other desolate 
and rocky places, to Anglesea also, and to Icolnkil 
We see then a plain sympathy between Dodona and 
Iona , of some importance to our point, as connecting 
our own now so glorious, but once on a time the poor 
despised ancient Britain, with the emly Gieeks, lords 
of the earth. On the coast of Morucco, overlooking 
the broad Atlantic, are some mighty diuidical remams 
worthy of Mount Atlus on whose shoulder they are 
resting similar monuments are said to occur even in 
China Apollonius Rhodius mentions that a rocking- 
stone existed in his day on the shorcs of Tenos, 
supposed to have been erected there by the Argonauts, 
and King, m his Mur - -t. Antiqua, (vol 1 p 226.) 
says as a matter of iact that “ the cromlech was in- 
troduced m the earliest ages, among the detestable 
superstitions of the ‘Tyrians and Sidomans ” Perhaps, 
when the Israelites made their childien pass through 
Moloch’s fire, it was a rite similar to the Druidic ordeal 
by fire and perhaps the “ stone upon which a man 
might be broken,” or winch fallmg on him should 
“grind him to powder,” may, besides the common in- 
teipretations, be allusive to some Idumean rites and 
practices of a similar nature {o those we call Druidical. 
To this mass of suggestions—for they are thrown out 
more in the nature of analogies than arguments,— 
we might add another discursive scrics of examples 
deduced from almost every country, which can show 
those rude temples of unhewn stones, coming under 
the geneial phrase ov xe¢poroiyra, “not made with 
hands ” a fine emblematical fancy, as 1f the Deity 
were looked up to as the only legitimate source of 
adornment, supplying every extcrnal apphance to his 
own service, unpolluted by mortal aid or arm 

We need now scarcely bring to bear the focus of 
light which such scriptural and historic instances as 
we have noted shed upon our many native cairns, 
cromlechs, obelisks, and circles The reader, per- 
haps to his own surprisc, will have some little 
while surveyed with a different eye the granite ribs of 
Druidism - and instead of yudging them, as it were, the 
fossil remnants of some extinct destroying monster, he 
may see some reason to regard them more indulgently 
as the deep-wrought tracks in stone of the first strong 
faith of our race Even granting that, in the cor- 
ruption of long years, human sacrifices stained those 
granite altars, might even these not have had some 
traditionary reference to the great vicarious Sub- 
stitute? Was the mistletoe, that strange inexplicable 
growth, grafted as by a heaverly hand upon the 
unchanging oak of earthly immortality, in no way 
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' allasive to “the Branch,” the cut twig that sweet- 
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ened Marah? Is there not a moral grandeur to 
which the most decorated fanes have never reached, 
a sublimity of conception unparalleled, in the rude 
masses of Stonehe and, when perfect, in the 
vaster precincts of Abury? Is it a vain fancy to 
suppose, that the huge dynamical skill and power 
inferred of necessity by such pilings of Ossa on 
Olympus as cromlechs and rocking-stones imply, 
might have been immediately derived from those 
architectural giants m the olden world, the fabled 
Titans and Cyclops, who reared the walls of Corinth, 
set up strange monoliths m Edom, shaped the rochs 
of Elephanta, and piled the pyramids and Babel ° 
Venly, a British cromlech is a structure of deep 
interest, when thus regarded as a link that connects 
us with the best and boldest of antiquity ‘Let farmers 
at Drewsteignton and cngimeers in Guernsey beware 
how they hazard the sacrilege of blowmg them up, 
(a barbarous threat like this was once ultered m our 
ears) ;—let contractors for London granite tremble ere 
they touch such patnarchal holy-stones, and let heu- 
tenants in the navy (we decline to give the wretch the 
notoriety he aimed at) pause one sober minute before 
they set a boat’s crew to lever down a rocking-stone 

Druidical remains will be found naturaily to class 
themselves into seven distinctions; and we trust that 
some additional analogies and coincidences on a road 
so little trodden, will serve to excuse a step or two 
retraced It 1s hkely, then, as a general observation, 
that all the seven classes have a sepulchral, or at least 
# commemorative origm they may have been erected 
1n consequence of the exploits, or over the dead bodies, 
of saints, chiefs and heroes, smaller or greater m 
dimensions according to merit , and, like the tombs of 
marabouts in Algeria and of fakira mm Handostan, 
the holy monument may have mm time become a place 
and station for religious worship This was the case 
at Bethel, or Luz, an instance of the first among the 
seven Druidical classes, the single upnght shaft or 
pillar; Jacob’s stone became a hallowed burial place, 
and afterwards a college of priests lodged there the 
hke of the Ehen-ezer of Samuel, his stone of help. 
This upright-shaft class reached its highest phase of 
excellence 1n the carved obelisks of Erypt . that from 
Luxor, now in Paris, 1s a familiar instance of the 
newer apotheosis; while many a perpendicular log of 
granite against which cattle rub themselves in the 
meagre fields of Cornwall, 1s an example of the ‘old 
mortality.’ 

The second class 1s the Cromlech, or stone altar, 
often of a vast size; at Kilmogue in Ireland 1s one, 
locally called Lachan Schall, the upper slab whereof 1s 
forty-five feet in circumfercnce. at Plas-Newydd, in 
Anglesea, the stones are less m size, but the dimen- 
sions of the whole structure are gigantic . and not to 
be too tedious mm examples, cromlechs occur generally 
wherever granite rocks and boulders are frequent ; as 
in the Channel Islands, Cornwall, Dartmoor, &c ; 
near Exeter, for instance, there is a tidy little one, 
which is fificen feet long, nine high, and ten broad. 
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The cromlech appears to be the first rude notion of 
what was improved afterwards into an arch: an 
Argive doorway 1s a cromlech, built into a Titanic 
wall; and magnificent Egypt has carried out the idea 
to a gorgeous immensity in its pecularly-shaped 
temples, with their Jeammg sides and flat ceilings. 
Thel form of the Gothic 1 1s illustrative of this éna- 
logy ; and as the letter Ais the same, or nearly so, in 
most languages, (the early Hebrew x, a/eph, 1s not an 
exception,) it leads one to suspect that the stone altar 
(such as Abel might have sacrificed upon) was, upon 
principles of piety, chosen as the form of the first 
letter 

The third Druidical class 1s the circular arrange- 
ment of stones and trees the latter have neaily all 
of necessity perished from lapse of tme—(and yet we 
can point out, on Merroe downs 1n Surrey, two distinct 
concentric groves of venerable yews, a thousand years 
old, with remnants of hke avenues, possibly Druidical)— 
but, for the less perishable rocky matter, where the 
road-surveyor has not hammered them up for high- 
ways, nor the Cornish farmer built them mto his 
Cyclopie sheepfold, the circles of stone still frequently 
1emain t# seu, mocking time and its modernities 
We find traces of these circular sites m Egypt , but as 
they were a people of parallels and angles rather than 
of curves, more stress has been laid upon the avenue 
than upon the circular arrangement. that of the 
Sphinxes at Karnac 1s but a glorified form of the long 
lane of rude stones at Abury. 

Fourthly m class come the Kistvaens, or stone 
tombs, sometimes built with thick slabs, hke small 
cromlechs, several of which occur m Guernsey, and 
one we recollect was, years ago, used as a pig-sty' 
but such desecrations are happily impossible now, 
under the indefatigable care of Mr. Lukis Occasion- 
ally, these tombs are only cavernous indentations, 
roofed over, or doored-in sideways with a great stone. 
perhaps the cave at Macpelah, and even a more fa- 
milar and holier mstance, may be allowed to connect 
our British stone sepulchres with those of sacred 
Iustory Here too, carrying out our analogies, the 
formally picturesque mind of Egypt, and its child 
Etruna, gives us the idea at its zemith in the carved 
sarcophagus. 

Fifth in order comes the Cairn, often reared over 
a kistvaen, according to an archeological poem now 
before us, entitled “ The complaint of an old Briton ;” 
which commences,— 


* Two thousand yeara agone, 
They reard my battle grave; 
And each a tear, and each a stone, 
My mourning warriors gave.” 


‘* My liegemen wail'd me long, 
And treasured up my bones ; 

And heap'd my kist secure and strong 
With tributary stones.” 


We need not repeat apposite scriptural instances ; 
and we might accumulate an mnumerous list of seca- 
lar ones; but we forbear, naming only in addition the 
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cairns of the mound-builders in the Far West, where 
(according to Cornelius Matthews, m his powerful talo 
“ Behemoth”) thesubjacent skeleton 1s always strangely 
found with a copper crose upon its breast. In the 
cairn, above all other :mitations, the magnificence of 
Egypt is pre-emment; “her pyramids eterne of 
mountain build” are assuredly the most glorious 
cairns of human pilmg. And how interesting 1s it to 
us Britons—the despised barbaric hordes “at the 
ends of the earth,’—to note such evident traits of an 
early eastern origin for the humbler tumul that crown 
our Cornish heights, and are thickly studded over the 
downs of Dorsetshire! From the heaped ramparts of 
Maidun Castle 1t 18 easy to count (I have done it 
myself,) threescore and upwards of such pious mounds, 
and they stretch far away, knobbing every hill im the 
neighbourhood of Weymouth with evidences that ow 
fathers were not the degraded, uncivilized, and tanni- 
bal race of savages which many moderns think them; 
from the imputation of which calumnics archeology 
alone has power to redeem their memorics. We 
do not claim indeed for these so hoar antiquity as for 
many other cairns, but we recognise them, nevertheless, 
as legitimate children of the patriarchal times—only 
one remove from the Drwdical remains of Britain 

These also are traditionary offsets of the earliest 
natural religion; and that which, m our ignorant 
complacency, we have been accustomed to regard as 
utterly pagan, heathemsh, and abominable, may have 
been but a very few shades darker than the dim lights 
accorded to the Patriarchs. 

Sixthly may be numbered the Tolmen, or stones of 
passage such did Isracl erect in the middle of Jordan 
for a testimony, of such also are the ancient terminal 
logs of Rome and Greece, hkewise, rock-bult way- 
marks, and possibly such as here and there occur over 
moors, and in mountamous paths, as of Scotland, 
Wales, and elsewhere. Perhaps the great Nilometers 
of Egypt, though put in after times to the agricultural 
good use of marking the level of the mver, had orgin- 
ally somewhat to do with stones of passage , they may 
have marked a ghaut, or ferry-place, and m Upper 
Egypt, among the falls of Phile, they might have 
pointed out a ford On the banks of the Teign, a few 
miles north of Exeter, we noticed, conjecturally, a 
tolmen; and we doubt not but that local instances 
might be found in plenty of large detached stones 
lying near many a ferry. 

Seventhly, and last in time ae in order, we place the 
Logging or Logan stones. Here alone Egypt fails 
us, if we seek for analogous objects , and 1t 1s compe- 
tent to allege for such present failure at least four 
sufficient reasons, if mghtly we may guessthem First, 
it is very possible that as the magnificent Egyptian 
could not, from natural causes, produce this rocky 
balance on anything approaching to an equal scale of 
grandeur with his other denfications of the patnarchal 
rehgion, he might be bold enough to reject it alto- 
gether Secondly, the desolating fury of Cambyses, 
which is known to have been to old Egypt what the 
tornado 1s to a West-Indian grove of canes, may well 
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have wiped out all such tottering vestigia. If an ins 
toxicated lot of sea-faring idiots could avail to over 

throw the Cornish wonder, (a mass of ninety tons,) 
how should not the Persian madman, with his thou- 
sands, utterly erase those hghtly balanced rocks P 
He might 1n a great measure be powerless against the 
temple and the pyramid, but the logan-stone could 
not withstand the fury of that despotic hurricane 
agaist old Egypt’s gods; and once dislocated from 
their pivots, no human will or power, from those days 
to these of Mehemet Ali’s successor, has since been 
exerted for their hypothetic restoration. Our third 
reason 18, that, to a probable oonyecture, the rocking- 
stone 1s of comparatively recent omgin :—Apollonius, 
and Ptolemy, and Pliny, are chronological cluldren to 
the Pharaohs, and to pristine Druidism ; and we would 
argue that these symptoms of jugglery aud pricsteraft 
inferred a late-in-time decline of tradstionary truths. 
Additionally and lastly, 141s possible, that the artifi- 
cial logan-stone may well have been suggested by 
freaks of nature upon rocky shores, which the priest 
of Luxor or Lycopolis could never have chanced to 
seo. They seldom or never occur but where nature 
has all but, if not actually, set the example. Near 
the celebrated Boskenna logan of Cornwall, a mass 
of rock lke a hay-stack, eanly moved by a child’s 
hand, albeit now with peril kept im its position by 
dint of oak and iron,—our own eyes took notice of 
several mighty rocks, nearly m a state of insulation 
from the effects of weather eating away all but the 
weight hardened central pomt of gravity, one in 
particular there 1s, a genume logan, movable with 
some slight difficulty, and manifestly a natural, not an 
artificial consequence . this 18 a perpendicular pillar of 
granite, leaning near to the cliff-side, and locally called 
the Lady’s rock. At the Land’s End, we pointed out 
to the master of the “ first and Jast’”’ house in England, 
to what lucrative use a chiscl might be applied at the 
base of a certain huge rock, nearly decomposed at 
hottom, (much more deeply than the Cheesering of 
St Clare’s,) and which required only a little dangerous 
chipping, to become a prime opposition to Boskenna. 
If ever the Druids poised Jogans, it was, to our guess- 
ing, in this shrewd way, the good and wise way of 
helping nature , 1n other and truer words, getting of 
great nature all the help we can. 

Among the hurly-burly of immense rocks to the 
westward of St. Michael’s Mount,—big as houses, and 
flung together as carelessly as if they were a pavicr’s 
heap of macadamized morsels,—are scveral, dropped 
by volcanic or Neptunic power, all but upon the equi- 
poise. At Drewsteignton we visited a rocky mass, 
eighteen feet long, ten high, and fifteen wide, which 
had manifestly toppled down from a neighbouring hull, 
covered with similar boulders; and this, to our notion, 
was an accidental case of logan: and near Monmouth 
is the Buckstone, a mass of large dimensions, simi- 
larly aceidental as a rocking-stone, we doubt not, 
although there are plenty of evidenccs all around that 
the Druids had adopted it for a centre of their opera- 
tions. Neither of these logans—the one on the very 
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edge of a rapid river, the other stopping short on the 
beetling verge of a hill—could have been man’s doing 
And in a secluded glen near the iron-works in South 
Wales, we have rocked a beautiful mimature logan- 
stone of some ten tons weight, which, from the utter 
absence of Druidism in its neighbourhood, and from 
the numerous fragments of shattered cliff lying round 
it, we take to be nature’s work, and not man’s. To 
our own judgment, then, after some observation and 
experience in such matters, we think that the one great 
sufficient reason why Egypt has no logan-stones 1s, 
because nature did not place them there. Man’s 
hand never (in despite of Borlase we say it) originally 
set up those mighty stones of trial, although he might 
have shrewdly aided time in abrading away the bases, 
and have abetted superstition by arranging that force 
should be impotent on all the sides but one That the 
Druid came to them, 1s as true as that Mahomet went 
to the hill; but they could not have come to the 
Druid at his will any readier than the hull to Mahomet 
that rock basins, and arranged stones, and other 1n- 
tamations of man’s mind occur round them, 1s equally 
a verity; but the superstitious populace would na- 
turally rally round their crafty priests on the site of 
such earthly miracles We at least pretend not to 
claim a patriaichal origin for logans, and nothing but 
Ptolemy and Phny prevent us fiom suspecting then 
only of a later western birth No allusion nearer 
than the Homeric stone of Sisyplius occurs in the 
earliest wntmgs, and it 1s as difficult to conceive 
how human forethought could have omginmated the 
idea, as how human power gave it cffcct In every 
other case except that of these huge touchstones, the 
progress of Druidical and Cyclopic aichitecture 1s 
explicable. Gradual slopes of carth, up which the 
supermcumbent mass might be levered till it topped 
its uprights, could easily be dug and cleaied away, 
after the top-stone was firmly fixed tz se¢u, and the 
mystery is thus no longer a deep one, how they reaied 
the sills of Stonehenge An obelisk 1s easily set on 
end, by digging a hole at foot, and hfting it behind 
by a growing mound (possibly with the help of the 
Archimedean screw) till it reaches the perpendicular 
Rollers and wedges, and other ancient dynamical 
apphances, would make easy work of stone circles, 
and so forth; but so tenderly to touch the central 
point of a swaying lull of gramte, a hundred tons in 
weight, and to leave it there self-poised, when the 
slope of soil by which it had ascended to its base had 
becn perilously picked away, were indeed a problem 
worthy of the most exact engineering science, aided 
by the giant might of Briareus, Otus, and Eplualtes, 
with Atlas himself for their captain. 

If, as some learned pundits have maintained, Druid- 
ism is of kin to early Brahminism, (and we find that 
Diogenes Laertius makes the Persian Magi, the Chal- 
deans of Babylon, the Hindoo gymnosoplusts, and 
the Gaulic Druids, to be identical in mtes and super- 
stitions,)}—if the Druidical serpent’s egg. lore and 
learning of the stars, ancred fire, groves, natural altars, 
and flowing robes, seem to infer propmquity, we can 


perceive in the logan-stone a genuine Hindoo notion. 
As nearly as man’s art, or his vantage taken of the 
chance of nature, could portray it, that almost 
isolated mass would symbolize the globe- the later 
and absurder fancy of an ornate idolatry, which placed 
the world on an elephant and the elephant on a 
tortoise, and left the tortoise to stand as he could 
upon nothing, was but the extravagant shadow of the 
solid mystic logan A rocking-stone was, in a myth, 
the self-supported sphere; and at Ins hallowed will, 
the Arch-Druid, vicegerent of Divinity, sways its 
destinies, moving it as eamly as an archer mght the 
stone upon his sling, and delegating the hke majestic 
power to calummiated mnocence, or to others whom 
he would This was at once a sublime and a pictu- 
resque thought of natural religion as to Providence ; 
and, however afterwaids corrupted to purposes of 
craft and cruelty, we may well spare a little reverence 
for the marvellous and mystic rocking-stone. 

To recur, for one concluding word, to the doctrines 
of Druidism. We find attnmbuted to them these two 
grand and fundamental truths ;—the spiritual nature 
of a one superior Deity, and the immortality of man’s 
soul, although a crowd of deified heroes was after- 
wards added io the divine court, just as Romanism 
now has peopled heaven with its fabled mediators ; 
and in similar extenuation, although transmigration 
was, upon purgatorial principles, engrafted on the 
second noble verity, it 1s related, that Pythagoras 
learned his transmigratimg doctrine of “‘ one Abgaris, 
a Diud” For other wholesome thoughts, Strabo 
asseits, that the Druids taught a future conflagration 
of this matenal world, as well as retained a distinct 
traditional memory of the deluge That they prac- 
{ised human sacrifices is a matter little wonderful, if 
we consider how easy of perverse interpretation was 
the patnarchal offermg up of Isaac; and that they 
scorned to worship the Divimty in any other than his 
own sublime temple of “all space, whose altar earth, 
sea, skies,” is a pleasing corroboration that their 
notions of rehgion were derived from a source omi- 


ginally pure. 


THE BONNIE BAIRNS. 


Tarts exquisitely touching ballad we take from the 
“Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern,” edited by 
Allan Cunningham. The editor modestly states that 
he “has ventured to arrange and eke out these old 
and remarkable verses, but,” he says, “I have no 
right to claim any more ment from their appearance 
than what arises from inducmg the stream of the 
story to ghde more smoothly away”’ The ballad we 
here publish must be considered as, in reality, the 
composition of Mr Cunmmgham; for the leading m- 
cident 1s altogether different, and infinitely more 
pathetic as well as more natural, while it is superior in 
style and imagery to the rough old rhymes that occur 
in the collections referred to. 

All the ancient copies picture the bairns as con- 
signing their wretched mother to eternal misery. Mr. 
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‘And O! and O!” said the babes baith, 
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*‘ Take her where waters rin, 


And white as the milk of her white breast, 


Wash her twa hands frae sin.’ 


THE BONNIE BAIRNS. 
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Canninghan, it will be observed, gave the story a more 
natural and far more touching character—making the 
children intercede for the sinner at the throne of 
grace. In its present form it is an exquisite poem— 
one of the most beautiful and most valuable of the 
many relics left to us by Allan Cunningham ; and which 
are often so completely allied to the spint of the old 
minstrels, as to leave us uncertain whether the author- 
ship really belongs to the modern poet, or to some 
rhymer of many centuries ago. 


*“ The lady walk’d im yon wild wood 
Aneath the hollin tree, 
And she was aware of two bonnie bairns 
Were running at her knee. 


The tane it pull’d a red, red rose, 
With a hand as soft as milk, 

The other, it pull’d the lily pale, 
With a hand mair white than milk. 


‘Now, why pull ye the red rose, fair bairns? 
And why the white lily? 

© O we sue wi’ them at the seat of grace, 
For the soul of thee, ladie ; 


*O bide wi’ me, my twa bonnie bairns ! 
I'll clead ye mech and fine ; 

And all for the blaibernies of the wood, 
Yese hae white bread and wine.’ 


She heard a voice, a sweet low voice, 
Say, ‘ Weans, ye tarry long’— 

She stretch’d her hand to the youngest bairn— 
* Kiss me before ye gang’ 


She sought to take a lily hand, 
And kiss a rosie chin— 

‘O, nought sae pure can bide the touch 
Of a hand red-wet wi’ sin !’ 


The stars were shooting to and fro, 
And wild fire fill’d the ar, 

As that lady follow'd thae bonnie bairns 
For three lang hours and mair 


‘O!' where dwell ye, my ain sweet bairns ? 
I’m woe and weary grown !’ 

*O! lady, we live where woe never 18, 
In a land to flesh unknown.’ 


There came a shape which seem’d to her 
As a rainbow ’mang the rain ; 

And sair these sweet babes pled for her, 
And they pled and pled in vain. 


‘And O! and O !”’ said the youngest babe, 
‘My mother mann come in ’ 

‘And O! and 0!’ said the eldest babe, 
* Wash her twa hands frae sin.’ 


‘And O! and 0!’ aaid the youngest babe, 
‘She nursed me on her knee ” 

‘And O! and 0!’ said the eldest babe, 
* She's a mither yet to me.’ 


‘ And 0! and 0!’ said the babes baith, 
*Take her where waters rin, 

And white as the milk of her white breast, 
Wash her twa hands frae sin.’” 
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PENAL ECONOMY,' 


AS INVOLVING CONSIDERATIONS OF THE NATURE, CAUSES, AND 
PROGRESSIUN OF CRIME-—THE OBJECT, DEGREE, AND BFYFL.CT 
OF FUNISHMENT—AND THE MEANS WHEREBY TMK PENA 
DICCIPLINE OF OUR GAOLE MAY BE BROUGHT INTU ZRARMORY 
WITH THE DIVINE WILL, AND RENDERED ALIKE PROTECTIVE. 
OF THE INTERESTS OF SOCIETY, AND CORRECTIVE AND RE- 
FORMATORY OF ITS CONVICTED CRIMINALS AND OFFENDERS. 


BY JAMES ACLAND. 





Wavine for the moment all considerations as to 
the practicability of the labour of convicts being 
profitably employed, and assuming for the sake of ar- 
gument that such result 1s impossible, we think the 
desirableness of the investment of the time and labour 
of our crimmal population mm legitimately mdustrial 
pursuits so self-evident that the attempt should be 
made at any sacrifice. The probable restoration of 
these pests of society to the ranks of social usefulness 
were cheaply purchased, in merely an economical 
point of view, at any cost which should leave a 
pecuniary advantage to the community; and if we 
enter upon a calculation of tbe relative amount of 
profit and loss, the commercial policy, to say nothing 
of the regious obligation or moral duty of such a step, 
will be satisfactonly demonstrated. 

How vast an amount of plunder must be absorbed 
in sustammg so many thousands of thieves in all 
the extragavances of the profligacy for which they are 
notonous! If we assume the annual number of con- 
victed thieves at ten thousand, and the outlay of 
each, on themselves and others, at a hundred a-yenr, 
we shall have a mullion sterling as their annual 
expenditure 

* Having thus the money produce of theft, let us 
inquire into the real value to the community of the 
property stolen It 1s disposed of in the rogue’s only 
market ; where, in the eye of the law, the purchaser 1s 
considered many degrees worse than the dishonest 
salesman There it must be sold at any price; and 
the buyer knows this, and the seller 1s aware of that 
knowledge. The transaction 1s upon “the cross.” 
The purchaser names the pnee The seller gets for 
the property what the buyer pleases to offer, and, in 
words or by imphcation a pledge not to peach, and an 
undertaking to put everything out of sight and out of 
reach The money pnice paid by the guilty receiver 
is under rather than over 25 per cené of the honest 
marketable value of the stolen property, which may 
therefore be very safely estimated at four milhons, or 
four times the expenditure of the convicted thieves. 

What then will be the value of property annually 
stolen by undetected thieves by the whole number, of 
which the ten thousand who are annually convicted 
form but a minute fraction? It 1s a very general 
opinion among experienced police officers that not one 
robbery in twenty 1s brought home to the perpetrator. 
We dare not work out our sum in figures. Let the 
judgment of the reader multiply the four millions 
by the numeral which bis judgment may elect ; let him 
then add to the product his estimate of the depreda- 


(1) Concluded from p. 43. 
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tions of the other eighty or ninety thousand prisoners | 
annually convicted by the magistracy, and it will 
scarcely be possible to escape the conclusion that the 
honest people of England and Wales are axnually 
plundered to an extent ting to the amount of 
the interest upon the National Debi of the United 
Kingdom. 

And it may somewhat aid the reader in hus cal- 
culation to inform him, that of 62,181 pmsoners m 
the hands of the Metropohtan Police in the year 
1847 the trades or occupations of 34,068 were as- 
certained, whilst the police authorities report the 
halanoe, or 38,118, as of ‘ No trade or occupation,” 
which must be taken to mean none they could credit- 
ably or safely avow. In all probability, “thievery ” 
would embrace a very decided majority of the whole 
number ; 4.¢., thievery as a profession, for unquestion- 
ably occasional or accidental thievery was the occu- 
pation of a very large proportion of the professors of 
trades. It should be further stated that the “la- 
bourers” are so called in the annual return, and are 
not included in the number who had neither trade 
nor occupation. 

Why, if we were to employ all the convicted thieves 
in our gaols at productive labour, and were then to 
burn the product of that labour, though at a loss of 
ten shillmgs per head per week, the honest portion of 
society would be more benefited by the transaction 
than by the continuance of the present system. Yor 
every convicted thicf now costs the rate-payer (by 
the last Report of the prison inspectors) 267 16s 7d. 
per annum above his earnmgs of 7s 03¢.; and, adding 
962 to that amount for the supposed loss by destrue- 
tion of the product of his labour, we shall then have 
52/7. 16s. 79d. as the then cost per annum for mam 
tenance, instruction, and industrial trammg 

And as every reclamation of a slothful thief to in 
dustrial and honest habits would save the country the 
annual amount of 400/. as the cost of his dishonest 
expenditure of 100/. per annum, and as we know of 
no other means of transforming these pirates of society 
into useful members of the community, with a chance 
of their so continuing, than those propounded by Mr. 
Charles Pearsof, the experment were well worth 
making, even though all that can be said against 1t 
were demonstrably trae. 

The reader will not have forgotten that this expo- 
sition of the moral and pecuniary value of even pro- 
fitless industry was entered upon with the assumption, 
for the sake of argument, that it 1s imposmble to 
invest the labour of convicts in profitable employ- 
ment. That argument 1s at an end; and (content that 
it pass for its value, be 1t much, be it httle,) we now 
resume the position momentarily quitted, and examine 
the practicability of turmng convict labour to nol 
merely a good account in its exaction, but to a pecu 
niary advantage in its result. 

But the admirable views of Mr. Charles Pearson are 
so clearly and so beautifully defined in the official 
report presented by him to the authorities of the City 
of London, that we cannot in justice refrain from 
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jnoting the following extract as explanatory at once 
if the just and religious character of his echeme, and 
he high moral influence of its unquestionable tenden- 
ies when in ion :— 

'The system of discipline proposed, aims at 
astablishing habits of manual occupation, combined 
with moral and religious instruction, in the same pro- 
portions as would be the lot of the labouring poor in 
a well-ordered community. It is proposed to call 
hese habits into action, by raising from tame to time 

he rate of diet from the lowest the law allows to the 
standard of a well regulated workhouse, and by 
ibridgmg the duration of imprisonment, according to 
he amount of continuous labour and good conduct of 
each class of prisoners, classified according to the age, 
strength, and capacity of each individual Every 
hour of a pnsoner’s hfe wasted, and every shilling of 
‘he public money expended in prison discipline not 
warranted by these objects, 1s a misapplication of time 
and money. 
‘°° Tf any one will not work, neither shall he eat,’ is 
a law of God, as applicable to a pmsoner as to any 
other member of the community The most efficient, 
deterring, and reformatory agent of prison discipline 
would be a system that required a prisoner to do more 
bodily work for less bodily comfort than the same 
quantity of work would procure for the honest portion 
of the labourmg classes This has been found hitherto 
impracticable in this country, because it has been only 
attempted by inadequate stimulants, by means of 
compulsory labour, which, hke slave-labour of every 
kind, 1s comparatively unproductive, and irritates and 
hardens the heart whenever it is enforced 
‘‘ By making the diet and duration of imprisonment 
of each individual depend upon his own continuous 
industry and good conduct im gaol, you would create 
mm each a disposition to labour, and a power of self- 
control that would effectually secure orderly and in- 
dustrious conduct in pnson, and form habits, cal- 
culated, upon his discharge, to keep alive the same 
stimulus, which would lead to an equally beneficial 
result, whether ma state of freedom m his own 
country, or transplanted to one of our colomes, where 
labour 1s more in demand.” 
The arrangement by which the practacal working of 
a scheme so nobly ambitious of good 1s to be secured 
must next command our attention. 


Part [i1.—Lanp anp Lasovr; on MEANS TO THE 
Enp. 

Let every national gaol be erected m the centre of 
a thousand acres of land, such area being surrounded 
by a wall of the height and strength of that of the 
Milbank Pemtentiary. ‘Let the gaol be constructed 
for the reception of a thousand prisoners, with a 
separate night-cell for each prisoner, and workshops 
for each of the trades contributory to the maintenance 
and clothing of the inhabitants and the necessary 
repairs of the buildings. P 

Such penal farm, with its chapel, infirmary, and 
out-buildings, and including the purchase of the land, 
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will require an outlay of 100,0002 and no more 
i.c., one half of the cost per prisoner at the Model 
County Gaol at Reading; where the land did no! 
form an ingredient in the outlay, whilst m the scheme 
before us that 1tem absorbs full twenty-five per cent. 
of the whole amount. Nor 1s this estimated cost 
mere assumption of probable expenditure, but a profes 
sional estimate by gentlemen of standing and charac- 
ter, and upon which data contractors have offered to 
take the work and give satisfactory bonds for its 
due execution The following are the totals of the 


respective heads in this estimate .— 

Prisoners’ Dormitones, (1000) . £21,264 
Work-rooms, (8) . . . - - 2,400 
Infirmary and Wash-house. 600 


(16 for 832 Superintendents, 
4 for 4 Land Bauliffs,). . 
Residences of Superior Officers, viz 

—Governor, Chaplain, Assistant 

Chaplain, Surgeon, Assistant } 3,000 

Surgeon, Head Farmer, and 

Head Steward . 
Chapel . ... 


Cost of Boundary Wall at the estimated price 
of that at Millbank, assuming the form 


} 1,600 


650 





£29,514 





of the ground to be square, say 26,880 43,680 

feetat322.6d ... . ‘ a 
Leaving for Purchase of Land - 26,806 
£100,000 


This great difference in the onginal expenditure 
arises from —l1 ‘The extravagant cost of an orna- 
mental as compared with the economical construction 
of a merely effective gaol, and, (2,) from the enor- 
mous expense of providing an artificial atmosphere for 
prisoners under the “separate system,” as contrasted 
with the ordmary accommodation required for prison- 
ers under the industrial and self supporting system 
proposed by the City solicitor 

Such gaols would cost less than half the onginal 
outlay of the model-gaols upon the separate system, 
inclusive of the purchase of a thousand acres to each ; 
or scarcely more than a third, if the now valueless 
land of our national forests were allocated for such 
truly national purpose And of this there is an 
abundance, to wit, 66,154 acres m the New Forest, 
Hampshire , 24,166 acresin Dean Forcst, Gloucester- 
shire, 5,424 acres nm Whittlewood Forest, North- 
amptonshire ; 8,741 acres in Wychwood Forest, 
Oxfordshire , and 12,000 acres in Waltham Forest, 
Eesex, giving a total of 111,485 acres Of these 
80,781 acres are unenclosed wastes. There are other 
twelve forests and woods exclusive of the Parks at 
Greenwich, Windsor, Richmond, London, and Dublin 
And it appears from the most recent return of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests that the re- 
ecipts of the Crown from the 111,485 acres in the 
five forests first above referred to have only averaged 
during the last forty-five years 7,401/, or le 5d per 
acre per annum, towards which receipts the 80,781 
acres of unenclosed waste have not contributed one 


farthing per acre per annum. 
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But so wise an appropriation of the localities ot 
Crown wastelry to gttat pubhe advantage does net 
appear to have been anticipated by Mr. Pearson in 
his estimate of primary expense, for that gentleman 
has assumed the actual purchase of the thousand acres 
of land for his gaol—the policy of which course, for 
an experiment, may be admitted, however desirable if 
not absolutely essential it may afterwards become to 
have command of a much more extended area for 
simultaneous or perhaps consecutive occupation. 

But m the working out his plan, 1ts author pro- 
poses the formation of two penal farms or prisons 
under two distinct sets of circumstances for the 
purpose of testing their relative powers of surplus 
production after the primary condition of each 
establishment shall have been complied with; namely, 
the raismg on each thousand acres respectively an 
amount of bread, meat, oatmeal and potatoes suffi- 
cient for the sustenance of a thousand prisoners and a 
hundred officers. 

It 1s suggested that one of these cstablishments 
shall be placed upon a thousand acres of the open 
Crown land in the New Forest, that is, upon a fifty- 
seventh portion of the uninclosed and unproductive 
wastes of the Crown in Hampshire Of this vast 
forest, but six thousand acres yield any revenue, and 
which, under enclosure for the growth of timber, have 
returned an average annual rental of 8s 3gd per 
acre since 1803, but have been maintained at an annual 
loss during the fourtcen ycars from 1833 to 1848 

Yet it may be confidently stated, on the authority 
of practical farmers in the occupation of the adjacent 
land, that the open waste upon which it is proposed 
to ercct the penal farm, would, dramed by the labour 
of convicted thieves, be rendered agneulturally avail- 
able at fiom twenty-five to thirty shillings per acre 
per annum This land, 1¢ 15 well vouched, is suitable 
to the growth of every description of crop required, 
and 1s close to the railroad, which opens a commu- 
nication, at no great distance, with several important 
market towns 

The locality of the second experimental establish- 
ment 15 suggested at within a few mules of the 
metropolis, Liverpool, Manchester o® other populous 
provincial town, where, by the application of a greater 
quantity of manure, a greater amount of lubour may 
be profitably employed, ( after supplying the prisoners 
with requisite food,) in raismg market-garden produce, 
which would bring a considerable cash return, and 
nerease the consumption of a wholesome and nutritive 
deseription of diet, by bringing it within the reach of 
larger portion of the community 

In the Essex forests, within ten miles of London, 
here are many thousand acres of land suitable for 
hese purposes, but which, hke the New Forest, are 
suproductive as at present managed by the Commis- 
toners of Woods and Forests And at Wanstead, 

et nearer the metropolis, there are fifteen hundred 
veres of waste lands which do not produce half-e- 
-rown an acre, although land of the same quality imme- 


| diately adjoining, but which lad been well dramed 
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and cultivated by the labour of man, was recently sold 
for 1002. per acre. 

It must be manifest, that as regards sites for these 
important experiments, there need not exist any 
difficulty of an insuperable character, since it 1s in the 
power of Government to devote the requisite quantity 
of Crown land, now utterly unproductive, towards the 
testing of the great principle »nvolved in the bold 
scheme propounded by the honourable member for 
Lambeth. On the other hand, the sanction of the 
Legislature 1s alone required; the requisite area can 
be purchased from piivate hands, and the possibility 
of converting our criminals into industnous members 
of the community be fairly ascertamed. 

It 1s estimated tkat a thousand prisoners and a 
hundred officers (from sixty to eighty of whom 
would be practical agriculturists of the labouring class, 
as superintendents of the labour of the prisoners on 
land), will consume 930 quarters of wheat, 16,900 
stones of meat, 700 tons of potatoes, and 360 
quarters of oats. 

That a thousand acres of land, subjected to the 
highest possible cultivation by the manual labour of a 
thousand convicts, (estimated to be equal in quantity 
to the labour of five hundred ordinary farm servants,) 
and by means of the manure from an establishment of 
1100 mdividuals in addition to the usual supply from 
the cattle upon the fa.m, would yield a large available 
surplus beyond the food required and applicable to the 
expenses of the management, cannot admit of a 
doubt in the mind of any person of adequate agiicul- 
tural knowledge for formmg an opmion upon the 
subject. 

When it is stated that the scheme of the Penal 
Farm assumes about a tlurd of the thousand acres to 
be annually in pasture or green crops, that there will 
be a flock of sheep upon the land, that there will be 
a constant succession of 120 cattle feedmg in their 
stalls, and that herds of swine m prevention of all 
waste will occupy the styes, 1t will be conclusive of 
the fact that there will be abundance of manure for 
the farm. 

And 1t must be equally manifest that there will be 
an abundance of labour for the manual cultivation of 
the land. Before a Parlamentary Committee m the 
last Session (1848), John Revans, Esq., late an assist- 
ant Poor Law Commissioner, and who has devoted 
lumself for many years, and still does, to agricultural 
inquiries and pursuits, stated upon oath that the 
average number of labourers employed upon farming 
jand in Fugland is two per hundied acres. On the 
Penal Farm there will be the equivalent of FrrTy 
labourers per hundred acies. But, 1t may be con- 
tended on the other hand, this five-fold increase of 
labour will not be sufficient to ceunterbalance the 
manifold advantages of mechamcal aid m its applica- 
tion to agricultural pursuits ; or, in other words, that 
an amount of labour which may be infimtely beyond 
the necessity of ordinary farming, may nevertheless be 
altogether insufficient for the cultivation of the land 
by spade labour and manual mdustry. This point. 
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however, will be satisfactorily established in the course 
of the evidence about to be adduced in ilustration, 
generally, of the immense advantage of the spade over 
the plough, as proved from the experience of those 
whom poverty or judgment has induced to reject the 
latter and depend wholly on the former The result, 
as to the acreable capacity of a man’s power, will 
prove him equal to at least two acres, and five 
hundred men quite sufficient for a thousand acres, if 
the whole of that extent were under the spade, wluch, 
in this mstance, 1t would not be; and the result as to 
the comparative production will give an advantage to 
manual labour exceeding a treble return for an equal 
investment of capital. 

During the inquiry into the affairs of the “ National 
Land Company” betore a select Committee of tlie 
House of Commons, of which the Right Hon. W. G 
Hayter was chairman, in the month ot June last, the 
subjomed evidence was given .— 

Mr. John Sillett, of Kelsall, near Saxmundham m 
Suffolk, was exammed —{ 


“ He had been apprenticed to the general trade of 
grocer and draper, as usual in country towns, and for 
some time carried un these businesses on his own account 
at Yoxford, Suffolk. About six or seven years since, 
however, having always been very fond of agricultural 
pursuits, he purchased two acres of lund, for which he 
paid 236/ —the legal expenres of conveyance were 14/ — 
making the total cost of the two acres 250/ , there was 
no house upon the jand, nor did he at present reside 
upon it. His house, which was also his own, was 1n 
the village, and nearly half a mile distant irom bis 
land His situation would certainly be more advan- 
tageous 1f his house was 1n the centre of his land He 
followed his business for some time after he purchancd 
the land, but having tried the experiment to see what 
he could do with 1t, and finding he was getting on better 
than he expected, he entirely relinquished trade, and for 
the last five years had given his sole attention to the 
land. When he bought the land, 1t was all in old 
pasture, and he broke 1t up by degrees, some im one 
year, some 1n another, till he had now got an acre and 
a half under cultivation, and half an acre in pasture, su 
that the whole of his land was not yet cultivated He 
had done all the labour himself, never having had 
assistance from anybody. Has family consisted of a 
wife and two girls, the eldest between 16 and 17, and 
the other just turned 12. Occasionally they had assisted 
him in very trifling matters, but all the laoour he had 
done himself He had clothed and supported himself 
and family excluswely out of the two acres, and had 
kept an account of receipts and expenditure, in which 
he showed the profits of his farm, after providing for 
the consumption and clothing of the family. It was in 
the press, and would shortly be published. He made it 
@ pot to hve exclusively upon the produce of his 
farm, they had milk of a morning, meat and vegetables 
for dmner, and milk at might, he made it a point 
always to have meat and vegetables for dinner. He 
considered he lived as well as a farmer, as he did when 
he was a grocer and draper, though 1n a different way; 
as wholesomely, and much better for his health, he con- 
sidered. In business he had very indifferent health 
mdeed, he had much better health since he was on the 
land, and it was the same with his family. His system 
of farming was to grow root-crops—potatoes, mangold- 
wurtzel, cabbages, and beans; the only corn-crop he 
grew was wheat. With reepect to stock, for four years 
he had kept two cows, and generally two pigs, but he 
was this year making an experiiggnt with swine, of 
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which he had seventeen, and & sow , he was making that 
experiment for the profits. He took the difference be- 
tween the manure of pigs and the manure of cows into 
the calculation, as he considered the former the best. 
When he kept the two cows and the two pigs, he reared 
calves up to seven weeks old; he reared the last this 
year; he reared one and fatted one The hours he 
worked on the land depended on the season of the year ; 
when busy, he worked from six in the morning till six 
in the evening, at other times, not so long He cul- 
tivated entirely by the spade: he had no faith in the 
plough , he knew it was not so well for the land, his 
land improved annually under spade culture The 1m- 
plement he used was a three-pronged fork, fourteen 
inches long, and he dug for every crop If any one 
wished to judge of the results of spade and plough 
culture, they had only to look at bis crop of wheat and 
that of his neghbour over the hedge that joined his 
field , he should say that field did not contain more 
than half of his crop—he meant the average per acre 
He measured his crop in bushels, and his last years 
wheat produced him sixteen bushels on a quarter of an 
acre It was dibbied 1n rows eight inches apart, and 
then dropped by hand by boys or girls Each plant in 
the row was, as near as he could judge, about six inches 
apart He did not recollect exactly what quantity of 
seed he sowed to the quarter of an acre, but he sowed 
it very thin He kept the wheat for the consumption 
of his family His system of farming had been taken 
entirely from experience and study His potatoes he | 
planted whole, and had grown as much as three bushels 
@ square perch A buahel of potatoes weighed about 
seventy-two pounds In Suffolk, they calculated a sack 
to weigh fourteen stone, they are always sold by the 
sack , when he sold a bushel, he always heaped it. He 
had sold vegetables as well, cabbages were what he 
generally grew on a large scale, as he found them most 
profitable, when he got a full crop of them, he got more 
money than by any other crop, the price he made of 
them was a halfpenny a head wholesale to the market | 
people, who came with carts, he sent none to Sax- | 
muniham, a small market-town one mile off, he sold 
them wholesale. He grew beans between the potatoes 
Good land ought to produce the crops he had stated. 
It was not at all an unusual thing to get three bushels 
of potatoes from a rod, which would give 480 bushels 
per acre. By his method he had produced that. He 
should certainly not be satisfied with six bushels of 
wheat from a quarter of an acre, instead of sixteen.” 


In answer to Mr S Crawford, the witness de- 
scribed his system as follows — 


“In growing potatoes he put between every third 
row a double row of beans, without allowing any extra 
room for the potatoes, and he found in that way he got 
an excellent crop of beans Judges, who had seen hia 
crop this year, calculated that he would have as many 
beans as though the ground were covered, and that it 
would not injure the potatoes, which were planted from 
six to seven inches deep, and not earthed up, in con-e- 
quence of growing the beans. He proved last year that 
he had as many potatoes as though he had not planted 
the beans. If land was in heart, and thorough good 
land, 1t would produce both. As to there being no end 
of produce, in that case, he could only say what he had 
proved by his expernments Instead of growing two 
crops, he had made the ground produce three in the 
year, by transplanting. He raised the Swede turn! 
just the same as the estan 28 lante, and when the 
potatoes eame off, he dug the fand and transplanted 
them the same as the cubbages’ He never sowed any 
peas. they shaded the potatoes too much. He put his 
turnips at the same distance as his potatoes, the rows 
twenty inches apart, and the plants tweive inches apart. 
He had never used any food for his stock that was not 
grown on the frm, nor had he ever purchased any 
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manure. He had found that he always made plenty b 
keeping his stock stall-fed His produce of ston. ir 


measured by bushels, amounted to fifteen tons eight 
cwt. and eight pounds to the acre, After supplying 
his own family with milk, he calculated that his two 
cows produced him 292 profit in the year, over hisowncon- 
sumption. He sold it nearly all in milk, and made very 
httle butter. He sold his milk at 2d. a quart. He 
never measured the milk the cows gave when they were 
flush of milk, but the average they would give in a day 
the firat three or four months would be from two to 
three gallons a meal. He milked them only morning 
and night, and had never tried milking them three timcs 
a-day Hesupposed that his own family would consume 
about a quart of milk aday, The produce of a cow for 
the whole year would be for three months five gallons a- 
day, the next month 1t would fall perhaps a gallon, and 
then probably it would decrease gradually, perhaps half 
a gallon, and then he should suppose from the time of 
her being dry there would be about a gallon a meal in 
the worst time. He had estimated, 10 the protita he had 
given, the cow to give every day two quarta and a pints 
meal, or five quarts a-day, which, sold at 2d. a quart, 
would be 10d a-day, or 15l. 7s 6d. a-year. The 292. 
profit he had mentioned did not include anything from 
the sale of calves, but was entirely from the sale of milk 
besides what was consumed in the family Tho milk 
was sold at the same prico winter and summer. As to 
his pigs, he reared them himeelf. He was now feeding 
them with the tops of the beans, which he had got in great 
uantity, and with the leaves of the mangold wurtzel. 
hen he fattened thom, he fed them on boiled potatves, 
and then, to finish them off, for the last weck or two he 
bought a httle barley meal. He only gave the atore 
pigs potatoes, and found the others throve upon the bean 
topa and mangold-wurtzecl leaves, together with cabbages, 
which he gave them raw He gave the sow some 
better feeding when she was suckling, and ho thought 
his seventeen pigs and sow would produce him as 
much profit as his two cows and his two pigs had 
done He had been told by many intelligent people, 
that a breeding sow would produce as much profit 
as a cow, and if it did, 1t would save labour and 
trouble. The general result of his farming as ey hae 
his accounts was, that on the two acres thus farmed, 
after providing for the living and the clothing of his 
family, he had sold 742. worth of produce last year, and 
if he calculated his expenses ax though he was ronting 
land and house besides paying the taxes, the result 
would be 12/ 10s for the rent of the two acres at 250/., 
8! for the rent of the house, and 2/ for taxes, making 
221 10s for rent and taxes, leaving a clear profit on the 
two acres of 61/ 10« a-ycar, and if anuther man was as 
industrious as he was, he did not see why he should not 
come to the same renult. As to the knowledge and 
experience of a gentleman, a professional farmer, who 
said that no Jabouring man could keep and support bis 
family upon tie produce of the best three acres in 
England, paying neither rent nor taxes, he could only 
bay that he had done this upon two acres of a nice 
mixed soil He had lived for the last five years off that 
land, and he could give any references that might be 
reyuired, to some of the most respectable a living 
in the neighbourhood The clergyman of the village 
often came and looked over his land. His land was 
much better now than when he bought it. If any 
geutleman said he would have larger crops if the land 
were ploughed, he should presume that he had never 
tried ps tere at all. If a neighbouring farmer came 
and to plough his land for no , he would 
not allow him to do #0.” 


The Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, Hon. W. F. Cowper, Chairman, (pre- 
sented in July, 1843,) upon the benefit of small 
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allotments to the rareonaiagg pe is replete with in- 
formation of great interest. The subjoined paragraphs 
from the Report itself speak volumes in favour of 
spade hus — 

“ Although much of the waste land of this country is 
of ao inferior a quality that it could not be successfully 
reclaimed asa speculation, yet it could profitably 
be brought into cultivation t h spade husbandry, 
by the labour of men working on their own account.” 

“The land will yield larger profits under this mode 
of cultivation than under the usual method of tillage.” 

“ Many striking instances have been stated to your 
Committee where the possession of an allotment has 
been the means of reclaiming the Criminal, reforming 
the dissolute, and changing their whole moral character 
and conduct.” 

Your Committee have it in evidence, that of three 
thousand heads of families holding allotments in Kent, 
not one was committed for any offence, during the years 
1841 and 1842; that whilst in the parish of Hadlow 
there wete thirty-five commitments in 1835, the allot- 
ment system being introduced in 18386, there was but 
one commitment in 1887; that subsequently, fifteen of 
those who were committed to prison in 1885, had ob- 
tained allotments, and that for the past six years there 
has been but one commitment from the whole number 
of allottees, the old offenders being reclaimed to the 
paths of honest industry.” 


But, however interesting these extracts from the 
Report, the evidence annexed to it embraces other 
topics of at least eqnal importance, as illustrative of 
the sufficiency of “land and labour” for upholding the 
personal independence of the individual when once he 
has acquired industrial habits, and a distaste for 
dishonest vagabondage and its painful and inevitable 


consequences. 
Mr. Henry Martin, a small farmer holding thirty 


acres of land under Sir Wilham Geary, at Hadlow m 
Kent :— 


“TI have been agent for the West Kent Allotment 
area for the last seven years ; I introduced the system 
into ow upon land which was the worst 1n the 
patish ; it is very much improved, I should say 1t is 
nearly the best now; its ue then was 16s. per acre, 
now it is certainly cheap at 2, the profit realized by 
the Hadlow allottees averages 207 per acre ; the general 
average throughout the county upon the allotments is 
162. per acre ; this is effected by labour of about two 
hours in the evening to each allotment of a quarter of 
an acre, and that only for about half the year, the 
cultivation is invariably by the spade, they invanably 
obtain much more ace, in proportion to the extent 
of land, than the farmer, the potato is the principal 
vegetable produced, and the ave: quantity on a 
era acre allotment isa hun bushels,—indeed 

+ is rather below the average ; then, in the course of 
the year, the same land would p aagaiee turnips and 
cabbages, quite to the value of rent, so that the 
hundred bushels of potatoes would be clear profit , and 

they keep a pig, and many of them two; the 

reat is most pear eae paid ; I have now brought eight 
acres of my land under spade cultivation, which has 
enabled me to get rid of two horses; I have done this 
by my own labour and that of two men whom I have 
of digging an acre is just the 
same as that of apie aap lora &@ man will dig an acre 
cannot get it ploughed for less, and 


the land not being clogged by the tramp of the 
herses and the weaght of the plough, makes the after 
work much lighter, the ploughing kneads the sub-soil, 


which causes the wet to stand, but the spade leaves the 
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one breach i 

instantly deprived of his allotment; a man in 
foll employment can well manage half an acre, ut it is 
difficult to obtain land, and the allotments are ‘ore 
seldom more than a quarter of an acre; we should be 
very glad to give a rent of 11. acre for Dartford 
Hi which is now waste, and of a stony soil ; it might 
be very profitably cultivated by spade husbandry.” 


Rey. Stephen Demainbray, Rector of Broad Somer- 
ford in Wiltshire :— 


* There is a parcel of land in my called ‘ The 
Marsh,’ comprising 100 acres , several successive tenanta 
of this land having failed, 1t was let in allotments to 


the poor at even a higher rent, which is duly paid, and 
we have no paupers, each cot keeps a couple of pigs, 
they have only an acre » except several old men, 


whose strength 1s not sufficient for regular farm labour ; 
these have two acres, cultivate them perfectly, and are 
thus kept off the pansh. I have a dozen cases of 
that description ; the average rent charged 18 35s. per 
acre, all the surrounding parishes have followed our 
example, and with an equally good effect.” 


Captain G.'T. Scobell, B.N .— 


*T reside at High Littleton in Kast Somerset, in 1881, 
I began the allotment system for the encouragement 
of spade husbandry, and have 250 tenants ; not one has 
been convicted of crime, during the intervening period 
of 12 or 18 years; they keep pigs I lent upwards of 
2001 to about 120 of the tenants to buy pigs, and I lost 
but 22., the poor people realize a Hr after the rate of 
212 18s. peracre There are four million acres of improve- 
able uncultivated land in England, and about a million 
families of the agricultural labourer’s class.” 


Jesse Piper, an allotment tenant under Mrs Davies 
Gilbert, at East Dean, Beachy Head, Sussex .— 


“ T ama cripple and unable to do agricultural work; I 
rent four acres of land and a cottage for 117. a-year , a boy 
about 17, from Hellingly Poorhouse, lives with me, and 
occasionally I employ a man, much of my time 1s 
occupied in looking after some small allotment tenants, 
for Mrs Gilbert. I employ the man about two months 
in the year, last year 1 grew 42 bushels of wheat, off 
three quarters of an acre of land, and 250 bushels of 
potatoes off other three quarters of an acre, the 
wheat sold at 7s. 6d. making fifteen guineas, and the 
ple fn at 15d the bushel, brought 162 122 4d I 

eep two cows and three or four pigs, one of my cows 
goes in harness and draws allmy manure Mrs Gilbert 
informed me they were so used in Germany, and J 
told her, if they did 1t there, we eould do 1¢ 1n Sussex, 
the other I am just learning ; the cow saves me mm Jabour 
Si. on every acre I manure the land with liquid, and 
have a tank four feet square in my cow-honse, for that 
ee I mix soot and salt and mould with the liquid 

y land brings me yearly 15/. per acre. 


John Dumbrell of Irvington, Beachy Head, Sussex.— 


*« T was a shoemaker, but being afflicted with a liver 
complaint, took an allotment of acres ;I have now 
six acres; all the assistance I have is from 
who is 70, and my little boy, who is 9 years of age, itis 
a soil, I have two cows 

; the cows yield in butter 20/., their 

es skim-milk, which, at three pints a >» oF 
given to the pigs, is worth 102. an 
gave 18 bushels of oata, st 4e. which brought Si. 18s. ; 
half an acre grew 82 bushels of wheat, at 8s. producing 
19% 168., which 1s equal to the consumption of my 
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family, the wife and three infant children ; 
besides pigs, poultry and vegetables; the rent, rates, 
tithes and taxes, come to 127. 12s.; then the hired 
labour was 2. for thrashing, and seed cost me 22. ; this 
was in 1840, when I had only three acres. In 1841, 
I got 82. 12. for my wheat, 6l.1e. for oata, 4. for 
tatoes, 52. 10s. for calves, 217. 18s Sd.-for butter, and 
01. for skim-milk, or 5b/. 16s. 3d. besides pigs and 
bles ; and this was from three and a quarter acres. 

In 1842 I got three additional acres, but it was a bad 
, for the new land was in very bad condition, and 
Thad the misfortune to lose my two cows, but the 
receipts were 62 18s. 6d. besides three pigs, worth ten 
guineas, and as many vegetables as we could consume.” 


John Brooks, a stockmg weaver at Hinokley, 


“ We have 37% acres in garden allotments, of a quarter 
of an acre each , we cannot obtain more land ; there are 
still 100 applicants, and as each allottee evinces abihty 
and industry, his land should be increased to the extent 
of his capacity to cultivate; eight bushels of potatoes 
are expected from six score yards, but some get twelve, 
there are 40 pieces of six score yards to the acre. I 
know instances of land being let at the exorbitant rent 
of 7¢ 83 and 9s the piece, 9s is at the rate of 18 
the acre, and even then the poor men have made a 
profit off the piece ; each man with a rood (3 acre) may, 
if he will, by double cropping, clear 5/. per annum.” 


James Orange of Nottingham — 


“T am secre and travelling agent toan Allotment 
Society for the Midland Counties, we bave 63 branch 
societies, and upwards of 800 acres of land 1n occupation 
as cottage eartene of a quarter of an acrg, which is 
sufficient to support a poor mun and his family for 13 
weeks at 10s, a-week ; a poor man could cultivate con- 
siderably more land even 1n bis Jeisure hours and when 
in fall work , last winter our allottees killed mxty pigs, 
not one of whom ever had a pig before in his life, and 
all of whom were, before the holding of these allotments, 
in the greatest distress, the increase of produce through 
spade husbandry 1s very considerable in all cases, one 
field that was 4 gravel ficld, in Carlton, which we were 
told would not return the seed planted, actually yielded 
100 sacks of potatoes per acre; and when I was in 
Yorkshire, a rood of land near Barbot Hall was planted 
with wheat by Lord Howard's steward, and 28 bushels 
obtained, which 1s equal to 14 quarters per acre, Mr. 
Hobson, the steward, has since informed me that he had 

lanted 200 yards with cucumbers, and after supplying 
has lord=hip’s table, had sold 2000 im Sheffield and 
Rotherham markets, at from 1d. to 1s but certainly 
averaging 2d and being at the rate of 2007 the acre 
200 yards is the 24th part of an acre ; the land which pro- 
duced 14 quarters of wheat to the acre, 1s of the quality of 
that from which the farmers are well content to get 
four quarters, and do not grumble 1f they get but three, 
it was dibbled and hoed the same as 3 no land is 
too poor for the spade ; we could cultivate sand-hillJs into 
valuable estates n ¢wo or three years; I should be 
very happy to take the poorest land if I could have it 
at a fair rent and on a safe tenure, none is too poor, 
none too bad ;-none of the allottees receive parochial 
relief, although we should not consider such circum- 
stance @ disqualification; for a man not having any 
work, nor hkely to have any, we should propose an acre 
of land or more, as the quarter acre will “TT support 
his family for m weeks; a man in full employ- 
ment as a weaver, or otherwise, could easily secure 
that advantage, and 1f work were slack, by throwing 
sal asta acoso et oe 

ve, corpora 0 al 

sted gh sapel chill nie par oR bach cl iad 

whilst the adjoining land of the same quality is rented 
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are from a mile to 
; they “are of various 


by farmers at about 5i.; these 
two miles from the market 
sizes—say from six hundred to-a quarter of an 
acre; the artizan allottees of those gardens make to my 
knowledge, a considerable profit from their cultivation. 


William Miles, Esq. M.P. :-— 


“In 1828, when I resided at Caunton, in Notting- 
oe Sen were eight acres of aly y soll, the 
property of the parish, let to a man who reapect- 
ably bronght up a large family without other resource ; 
but his children had all got out into the world, and the 
old man was unable to attend to the land ; so I advised 
the parish to let 1¢ out in quarter acre allotments to 
poor people, and although it was certainly about the worst 
sol for that purpose, the best crops of the best of 
vegetables were produced, and the plan conferred the 
= benefits upon the occupiers and inhabitants. 

do not think any poor man should have more than 
an acre, although I have known men with three or four 
acres do perfectly well, become better labourers, and 
even acquire small properties, but they would be apt 
on a good sale, to get drunk, and lose their money, Six 
years after leaving Oaunton, I went to live in Gloudester- 
shire, where I now reside, and | have given allotments 
to a hundred persons with unquestionable advantage to 
all of them ; for instance, one man occupying a quarter 
of an acre, and paying 1/. rent, told me that last year 
his onions brought him 242, carrots 8, fruit 2s. 6d., 
and, with a wife and five children, they had always cn- 
joyed an abundance of potatoes and every other cull 
vegetable, all taxes were included in the rent; an 
this man’s case is a fair specimen of the whole The 
moral effect of the system is incalculable; I know of 
many drunkards reclaimed, and of the impious becom- 
ing constant church-goers. A cl said to me, 
‘preaching and visiting were of no use till these people 
got the allotments.’ The possession of a piece of land 

ves them a better idea of the rights of property; the 

rst effect 18 to induce a determination to protect pro- 
perty ; in fact, whenever we have an allotment to spare, 
and a man of bad character applies for it, he gets it, 
and very soon afterwards he has been found to have 
been perfectly reclaimed. The allotments are all culti- 
vated by spade labour of the occupiers—hired labourers 
not being allowed.” 


George Cruttenden .— 


“I keep an agricultural day-school at Willingdon in 
Sussex, and have sixteen boys who pay one penny per 
week, I rent my house and five acres of land for 25! , I 
teach the boys reading, writing, and arithmetic, in the 
forenoon, and from two to five in the afternoon they 
work on the land, I keep two cows stall-fed, and the 
produce of my land last year was 651.” 

To advance an argument in support of the im- 
portance of spade husbandry, or the higher importance 
of imbuing the minds of lazy and dissolute men with 
a feeling of self-dependence and a love of independ- 
ence, were, after perusal of the preceding evidence, 
necdless ; nor can the capability of a thousand acres 
of land to maintam a population of two thousand 
people be seriously doubted. 

The whole question is now about to be submitted to 
rigid investigation by the Legistature; and it is to be 
hoped that ere long, one system, and that a practically 
and visibly reformatory system, will be adopted for 
the reclamation of our vicious population; that evi- 
dence of good works may be exacted from the convict 
in the place of a florid profession of mere faith; that 
he may be habituated to toilsome industry rather chan 
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listless and body-and-mind-destroying inaction ; and 
that the Executive may assume the position of an 
insurance office in protection of life and property 
against malice and dishonesty. It would, raagaes 
seem, that the present annual premium paid by the 
community for the prevention of crime and the pun- 
ishment of criminals, 1s abundantly sufficient, if pro- 
perly applied, to compensate for all the pecuniary loss 
inflicted by the systematically bad upon the honest 
and industrious portion of society, and permitted by 
the official guardians of the industrial interests of a 
commercial people. It only remains to be seen whe- 
ther any combmation of interests, official habits, or 
prejudices, and visions of the é/um:xati, can super- 
sede the interests of humanity, the aspirations of 
philanthropy, and the duties of a Christian govern- 
ment and a Chnstian people. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 


AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON.’ ° 


Journall, I have nobodie now but you, to whome 
to tell my httle griefs ; indeede, before I marned, I 
know not that I had anie; and even now, they are 
very small, onlie they are soe new, that sometimes my 
heart is hke to burst. 

—I know not whether ’tis safe to put them alle on 
paper, onlie it relieves for y* time, and it kills time, 
and perhaps, a little while hence I may looke back 
and see how small they were, and how they mighte 
have beene shunned or better borne. “Tis worth y° 
triall. 

—Yesterday morn, for very wearmesse, I looked 
alle over my linen and Mr. Milton’s, to see could I 
finde anie thing to mend; but there was not a stitch 
amiss. I woulde have played on y* spmnette, but was 
afrayd he should hear my indifferent musick. Then, 
as a last resource, I tooke u book—Paul Permn’s 
Historie of y* Waldenses ,—and was, I believe, dozing 
a little, when I was aware of a continuall whispermg 
and crying. I thought ’twas some child in y‘ street , 
and, having some comfits in my pocket, I stept softlie 
out to y* house-door and lookt forth, but no child 
could I see. Coming back, ye door of my husband’s 
studdy bemg ajar, I was avised to look in; and saw 
him, with awfulle brow, raising his hand in y* very act 
to strike y° youngest Philiips. I could never endure 
to see a child struck, soe hastilie cryed out “Oh, 
don’t !’—-whereon he rose, and, as if not seemg me, 
gently closed y* door, and, before I reached my chamber, 
I hearde soe loud a crying that I began to cry too. 
Soon, alle was quiet ; and my husband, coming in, stept 
gently up to me, and putting his arm about my neck, 
sayd, ‘My dearest life, never agayn, I beseech you, 
interfere between me and the boys. "tis as unseemle 
as tho’ I shoulde in interfere between you and your 
maids,—when you have any,—and will weaken my 


(1) Continued from p. 72 
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hands, dear Moll, more than you have anie suspicion 
of.”? 

I replied, kissing that same offending member as I 
spoke, “ Poor Jack would have beene glad, yust now, 
if I had weakened them.”—‘“ But that is not the 
question,” he returned, “ for we should alle be g'ad to 
escape necessary punishment ; whereas, it is the power, 
not the penalty of our bad habits, that we shoulde seek 
to be delivered from ”—‘“ There may,” I sayd, “ be 
necessary, but need not be corporal punishment.” 
** That is as may be,” returned he, “and hath alreadie 
been settled by an authoritie to which I submit, and 
partly think you will dispute, and that is, the word 
of God. Pain of body is in realitie, or ought to be, 
sooner over and more safehe borne than pain of an 
ingenuons mind ; and, as to y° shame,—why, as Lorenzo 
de’ Medica sayd to Soccini, ‘The shame 1s im the 
offence rather than in the pumshment.’” 

I rephed, “Our Robin had never beene beaten for 
his studdies ;” to which he sayd with a smile, that 
even I must admit Robm to be noe great scholar. 
And so in good humour left me; but I was m no 
good humour, and hoped heaven might never make 
me the mother of a son, for 1f Is* see Mr. Milton strike 
him, I should learn to hate ye father — 

Learning there was like to be companie at Doctor 
Davies’, I was avised to put on my brave greene satin 
gown, and my husband sayd it became me well, and 
that I one needed some primroses and cowslips m my 
lap, to look hke May ,—and somewhat he added about 
mine eyes’ “clear shming after rain,” which avised 
me he had perceived I had beene crymg m the 
morning, which I had hoped he had not. 

Arnving at y* Doctor’s house, we were shewn into 
an emptie chamber , at least, emptie of companie, but 
full of everything else, for there were books, and 
globes, and stringed and wid instruments, and stuffed 
birds and beasts, and things I know not soe much as 
y* names of, besides an easel with a pamting by Mrs 
Maildred on it, which she meant to be seene, or she 
woulde have put it away. Subject, ‘Brutus’s Judg- 
ment’: which I thought a strange, unfeelmg one for 
a@ woman; and did not wish to be 4er son. Soone she 
came in, drest with studdied and puritanical! plain- 
nesse . in brown taffeta, guarded with black velvet, 
which became her well enough, but was scarce suited 
for y° season She had much to say about limning, in 
which my husband could follow her better than l, 
and then they went to y* globes, and Copernicus, and 
Galileo Galile1, whom she called a martyr, but I do 
not. For, is a martyr one who is unwillinglie m 
prisoned, or who formally recants? even tho’ he 
affecteth afterwards to say *twas 4ué a form, and cries 
* eppure, si muove®” The earher Christians mht 
have sayd “twas but a form to burn a handfull of 
incense before Jove’s statua; Pliny woulde have let 
them goe. 

Afterwards, when y* Doctor came in and engaged 
my husband in discourse, Mistress Mildred devoted 
herselfe to me, and askt what progresse I had made 
with Bernardo Tasso. I tolde her, none at alle, for I 
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was equallie faultie at Italiques and Italian, and onlic 
knew his best work thro’ Mr. Fairfax’s translation; 
whereat she fell laughmg, and sayd she begged my 
forgivenesse, but I was confounding y* father with y* 
sonne; then laught agayn, but pretended ’twas not at 
me but at a lady I minded her of, who never coulde 
remember to inguish betwixt Lionardo da Vinci 
and Lorenzo de: Medici. That last name brought up 
y* recollection of my morning’s debate with my 
husband, which made me feel sad; and then, Mrs. 
Mildred, seemmnge anxious to make me forget her un. 
mannerhness, commenced “Can you paint ?”—‘ Can 
you sing ?”— Can you play the lute ?’—and, at the 
last, “What can you do?” I mighte have sayd I coulde 
comb out my curls smoother than she coulde hers, but 
did not. Other guests came in, and talked so much 
agaynst prelacy and y* right divine of kings that I 
woulde fain we had remained at astronomie and poetry. 
For supper there was little meat, and noe strong drinks, 
onlie a thmnish foreign wine, with cakes, candies, 
sweetmeats, fruits, and confections. Such, I suppose, 
is town fashion. At the laste, came musick , Mistress 
Mildred sang and played, then prest me to do y* hke, 
but I was soe fearfulle, I coulde not , so my husband 
sayd he woulde play for me, and that woulde be alle 
one, and soe covered my bashfullenesse handsomlie. 

Onhie this morning, just before going to his studdy, 
he stept back and sayd, “Sweet Moll, I know you 
can both play and smg—why will you not practise ? 
I replyed, I loved 1t not much He rejoyned, “ But 
you know I love if, and 1s not that a motive?” I 
sayd, I feared to let him hear me, 1 played so ll. Le 
replyed, “Why, that 1s y° very reason you shoulde 
seek to play better, and 1 am sure you have plenty of 
time. Perhaps, mn your whole future life, you will not 
have such a season of leisure as you have now,—a 
golden opportunity, which you will surehe seize ”— 
Then added, “ Sir Thomas More's wife learnt to play 
y¢ lute, solely that she mighte please her husband” I 
answered, “Nay, what to tell me of Sur Thomas 
More’s wife, or of Hugh Grotius’s wife, when I was 
the wife of John Milton?” He looked at me twice, 
and quickhie, too, at this saying, then laughing, cried, 
“You cleaving mischief! I hardhe know whether to 
take that speech amisse or well—however, you shall 
have the benefit of the doubt.” 

And so away laughing; and I, for very shame, sat 
down to y® spinnette for two wearie hours, till soe 
tired, I coulde cry; and when I desisted, coulde hear 
Jack wailing over his task. ’Tis rang fast, I cannot 
get out, nor should I dare to go alone, nor where to 
go toif ‘twere fine I fancy ill smells from y* church- 
yard—'tis long to dinoer-time, with noe change, uoe 
exercise ; and oh, | sigh for Forest Hull. 





—A dull dinner with Mrs. Phillips, whom I like not 
much. Christopher Milton there, who stared hard at 
me, and put me out of countenance with his strange 
questions. My husband checked him. He1sa lawyer 
and has wit enoughe. 

Mrs. Philhps speaking of second marriages, I un- 
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awares hurt her by giving my voice them. 
Tt seems she is thinking of state a aca 


marriage. 

—At supper, wishing to ingratiate myself with y* 
boys, talked to them of countrie sports etc. : to which 
y® youngest listened greedilie- and at length I was 
advised to ask them woulde they not like to see 
Forest Hill’ to which y* elder replyed in his most 
methodicall manner, “If Mr. Powell has a good 
library” For this piece of hypocrisie, at which I 
heartilie laught, he was commended by his uncle. 
Hypocrise it was, for Master Ned cryeth over his 
taskes pretty nearle as oft as y" youngest. 





Friday —To rewarde my zealous practice to-day on 
y® spimnette, Mr Muton produced a collection of 
* Ayres, and Dhalogues, for one, two, and three 
voices,” by his fmend Mr. Harry Lawes, which he 
sayd I shoulde find very pleasant studdy ; and then he 
told me alle about theire getting up y* masque of 
Comus in Ludlow castle, and how well y* Lady’s song 
was sung by Mr Lawes’ pupil, the Lady Alice, then 
a sweet, modest girl, onlie thirteen yeares of age,— 
and he told me of y* singing of a faire Itahban young 
Signora, named Leonora Barroni, with her mother 
and sister, whome he had hearde at Romo, at y°* 
concerts of Cardinal Barberm: ; and how she was “as 
gentle and modest as sweet Moll,” yet not afrayd to 
open her mouth, and pronounce everie syllable dis- 
tinctlie, and with y* proper emphasis and passion 
when she sang And after this, to my greate content- 
ment, he tookhe me to y® Gray’s Inn Walks, where, 
the afternoon being fine, was much companie 

After supper, I proposed to the boys that we 
shoulde tell stores; and Mr Milton tolde one 
charminghe, but then went away to write a Latin 
letter Soe Ned’s turn came next, and I must, if 
I can, for very mirthe’s sake, write it down in his 
exact words, they were soe pragmaticall. 

“On adaye, there was a certam child wandcred 
forthe, that would play He met a bee, and sayd, 
‘Bee, wilt thou play with me® The bee sayd, ‘ No, 
I have my dutics to perform, tho’ you, 1t woulde 
seeme, have none I must away to make honey.’ 
Then y* childe, abasht, went to y* ant He sayd, 
‘Will vou play with me, ant?’ The ant replied, 
‘Nay, I must provide against y* winter.’ In shorte, 
he found that evene bird, beaste, and insect he 
accosted, had a closer eye to y* purpose of their 
ercation than himselfe. Then he sayd, ‘I will then 
back, aud con my task.’—-Moral. The moral of y* 
foregoing fable, my deare aunt, is this—We must 
love work better than play.” 

With alle my interest for children, how 1s it possible 
to take anie interest in soe formal! a little pngge ? 


Saturday.—I have just done somewhat for Master 
Ned which he coulde not doe for himselfe—viz ten- 
derly bound up his hand, which he had badly cat. 
Wiping away some few natural! tears, he must needs 


say, “I am quite ashamed, aunt, you shoulde see nic | 
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ory 5 but y° worst of it is, that alle this payne has beene 
for noe good; whereas, when my uncle beateth me 
for misconstruing my Latin, tho’ I cry at y* time, all y* 
while I know it is for my advantage.”—If this boy 
goes on preaching sve, { shall soon bate him. 

—Mr.- Milton having stepped out before supper, 
came back looking soe blythe, that I askt if he had 
hearde good news. He sayd, yes. that some friends 
had long beenc pursuading him, against his will, to 
make publick some of his Latin poems; and that, 
having at length consented to theire wishes, he had 
beene with Mosley y* publisher in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, who agreed to print them. I sayd, I was sorrie 
I shoulde be unable to read them. He sayd he was 
sorry too. he must translatethem for me. I thanked 
him, but observed that traductions were never soe 
good as originalls. He rejoyned, “ Nor am I even a 
good translater.” I askt, “Why not write m your 
owne tongue P” He sayd, “atm is understood all 
over y* worlde.” I sayd, “But there are manie in 
your owne country do not understand it.” He was 
silent soe long upon that, that I supposed he did not 
mean to answer me; but then cried, ‘“ You are right, 
sweet Moll.—Our best writers have written their best 
works in Enghsh, and I will heareafter doe y° same,— 
for I feel that my best work 1s still fo come Poetry 
hath hitherto been with me rather y® recreation of a 
mind conscious of its health, than the deliberate task- 
work of a soule that must heareafter give an account 
of its talents. Yet my mind, mn y° free circuit of her 
musing, has ranged over a thousand themes that hoe, 
like the marble in the quarry, readhe for ame shape 
that fancy and skill may give. Neither laziness nor 
caprice makes me difficult in my choice, for, y* longer 
I am m selecting my tree, and laymg my axe to y* 
root, the sounder 11 will be and the riper for use. 
Nor is an undertaking that shall be one of high duty, 
to be entered upon without prayer and discipline — 
it woulde be presumption indeede, to commence an 
enterprize whieh I meant shoulde delighte and profit 
every instructed and elevated mind without so much 
paynes-takinge as it should cost a poor mountebank 
te balance a pole on his chin.” 





Sunday even.—In y° clouds agayn. At dinner, 
to-daye, Mr. Milton catechized the boys on y* mornmg’s 
sermon, the heads of which, though amounting to a 
dozen, Ned tolde off roundle. Roguish httle Jack 
looked slylie at me, says, ‘‘ Aunt coulde not tell off y* 
sermon.” ‘Why not?” says his uncle. ‘ Because 
she was sleepmg,” says Jack. Provoked with y* 
child, I turned scarlett, and hastilie sayd, “I was 
not.” Nobodie spoke, but I repented the falsitie the 
moment it had cscaped me; and there was Ned, a 
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would show you how little you doe.” Jack was 
silenced ; but Ned, pursing up his mouth, says, “I 
can’t think what aunt can have to put in a journall— 
should not yon like, uncle, to see?” “No, Ned,” 
says his uncle, “I am upon honour, and your dear 
aunt’s journall is as safe, for me, as the golden 
bracelets that King Alfred hung upon y° high-way. 
I am glad she has such a resource, and, as we know 
she cannot have much news to put m it, we may y* 
more safely rely that it 1s a treasury of sweet, and 
high, and holy, and profitable thoughtes ” 

Oh, how deeplie I blusht at this il-deserved prayse! 
How sorrie I was that I had ever registered aught 
that he woulde grieve to read ! I secretly resolved that 
this daye’s journalling s* be y® last, untill I had at- 
tamed a better frame of mind 





Saturday even~—I have kept silence, yea, even 
from good words, but it has beene a payn and griefe 
unto me. Good Mistress Catherme Thompson called 
on me a few dayes back, and spoke so wisely and so 
wholesomelie concerning my lot, and y* way to make 
it happy, (she is y° first that hath spoken as if ’twere 
possible it mighte not be soe alreadie,) that I felt 
for a season quite heartened; but it has alle faded 
away. Because y* source of cheerfulnesse is not ix 
me, anie more than in a dull landskip, which the sun 
lighteneth for awhile, and when he has set, its beauty 
is gone 

Oh me! how merry I was at home'—The source 
not of cheerfulnesse seemed in me ¢hen, and why 1s it 
now? Partly because alle that I was there taught 
to think nght 1s here thought wrong, because much 
that I there thought harmlesse 1s here thought 
sinfulle ; because I cannot get at ame of y* things 
that employed and interested me fhere, and because 
y° thmngs with my reach dere do not interest me 
Then, tis no small thing to be continuallie deemed 
ignorant and misinformed, and to have one’s errors 
continuallie covered, however handsomelie, even before 
children. To say nothing of y* weight upon ye 
spiritts at firste, from change of ayre, and diet, and 
scene, and loss of habituall exercise and companie and 
hoyseholde cares. These petty gnefs try me sorelie , 
and when cousm Ralph came m unexpectedlie this 
morn, tho’ I never much cared for him at home, yet the 
sighte of Rose’s brother, fresh from Sheepscote and 
Oxford and Forest Hull, soe upset me that I sank 
into tears No wonder that Mr Milton, then coming 
in, shoulde hastile enquire if Ralph had brought ill 
tidings from home, and, finding alle was well there, 
shoulde look strangelie He askt Ralph, however, 
to stay to dinner; and we had much talk of home; 
but now, I regret having omitted to ask a thousand 


folding of hia hands, drawmg down his mouth, and |aquestions. 


closing his eyes. . . . My husband tooke me to taske 
for it whan we were alone, soe tenderhe that I wept. 

Monday.~—~Jack sayd this morning, “I know some- 
thing—I know aunt keeps a journall” “And a good 
thing if you kept one too, Jack,” sayd his uncle, “it 





Sunday even. Aug. 15.—Mr. Milton in his closet 
and I in my chamber.—For y* first time he seems 
this evening to have founde out how dissimilar are 
our minds. Meaning to please him, I sayd, “I kept 
awake bravelic, tomghte, thrdugh that long, long 
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sermion, for your sake.”—" And why not for God’s 
sake?” cried he, “why not for your owne sake P— 
Oh, sweet wife, I fear you have yet much to learn of 
y* depth of happinesse that is comprised m the com- 
munion between a forgiven soul and its Creator. It 
hallows the most secular as well as the most spirituall 
employments; it gives pleasure that has no after 
bitternesse; it gives pleasure to God-—and oh! 
thinke of y* depth of meanmg in those words! think 
what it is for us to be capable of gmvig God 
pleasure !” 

—Much more, in the same vein! to which I could 
not, with equal power, respond ; soe, he away to his 
studdy, to pray perhaps for my change of heart, and I 


to my bed 
(To be continued ) 


RM ebiets. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE ' 


‘“‘ Biocraray,” says Carlyle, “is the most univer- 
sally pleasant, the most universally profitable of all 
things.” 

Whether we wish to study human nature im its 
social or individual capacity, or, without studying at 
all, to give ourselves up to the indulgence of our 
sympathies, and procure ourselves an hour or two of 
enjoyment, as we do with a romance, we can scarcely 
find a better book for the purpose than a tolerably 
well written biography, more especially if 1t be of the 
particular class now before us, an auto-biography 

The French have for centuries been greatly addicted 
to memoir writing. They appear generally to have 
more in talking of themselves, and less hesita- 
tion as to what they shall confide to the public, than 
any other people. But unfortunately it sometimes 
appears that m their eagerness to pour out their souls 
into the sympathetic bosoms of the world in general, 
they not only tell us all that did happen, but also a 
great deal that did not A plain English reader might 
be apt to suspect M. de Lamartine of falling into this 
mistake m his “ Conjidences” There 1s such a 
powerful odour of the circulating library about some 
portions of them, that we are apt to forget we are 
reading the genuine memoirs of a man of high 
character, who must, we presume, consider his honour 
pledged to the truth of a narrative m which he in- 
troduces all persons by their real names. 

If any one should present us with a natural rose 
daubed with paint, he could not consider lumself 

if we at first took it for an artficial one. 
If M. de Lamartine will serve up genuine facts with 
such a flood of sweet sentimental sauce, it is not sur- 
prising if we do not unmediately find out what it 1 
that we have before us. 

In M. de Lamartine’s account of the position of his 
father, a hvely idea 1s conveyed of some of the effects 
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(1} “ Les Confidences.” Paris. 1849. 
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of the system of French society under the old rdyine; 
a system, the opposite of mercy, which has been said 
to be “ twice blessed,” for it was twice cursed,—fatal 
alike to the classes excluded from privileges, and to 
those on whom they were bestowed. 

The Chevalier de Lamartine was the youngest of 
six children, but, according to the ideas of the time, 
the entire fortune of the family was destined for the 
eldest son. The second son was forced into the 
church, for which he had no vocation; two of the 
daughters were thrown into convents, the third devoted 
also to a single life, having to take the vows as a 
canoness, and the Chevalier had a commission procured 
for him, at the age of sixteen. But he, too, was never 
to think of marriage—that was the rule for younger 
sons, he was to grow old in the grade of captain, to 
which he soon attained ; he was to come from time to 
time, to pass a period of furlough in the paternal 
mansion, and at an advanced age, provided with a 
small pension from the king and an allowance still 
smaller from his brother, with permission to vegetate 
m a garret in some old chateax, where he might 
superintend the gardener, shoot with the curé, look 
after the horses, play with the children, or make one 
at a game of chess or érsefrae with the neighbours, 
he might creep through the remainder of hus life, 
loved perhaps a little, but neglected by everybody, 
without property, or wife, or children, till sickness 
and infirmity should some day banish him from the 
saloon to the desolate chamber where his old helmet 
and sword were still hanging on the wall, and then 
some morning it would be said in the chateau, “ The 
Chevalier 1s dead ” 

“ This,” says M. de Lamartine, “ was the life for which 
my father was destined, when an unexpected circum- 
stance altered these ents. His eldest brother 
became a hopcless valetudinanan, and it to be 
said in the family,‘ We must marry the Chevalier !' 
But immediately there arose n general outcry net 
such a preposterous idea; all the Li pee and deeply 
rooted notions of my grandfather, especially of my 
grandmother, were up in armn at such an innovation. 
“‘ Younger sons,” it was said, “were never intended to 
marry. My father waa sent back to his regiment; and 
from year to year the family put off the solution of this 
grand problem. To marry the Ohevnlier! it was 
monstrous, yet on the other hand, to_allow the name and 
“pase to be abe ape pee ala nine Racorbllienbgaeelry 

t was to make up their m 5 co 
in rich a cae exine (0 no desmon: and in the mean time 
the revolution was approaching.” 


One of the sisters of the Chevalier de Lamartine 
had been, as we have said, made a canoness, and sent 
to reside in one of the sem:-religious establishments, 
at which each lady was allowed to receive her brother, 
and where acquaintances were formed which some- 
times resulted in, perhaps, the only marriage of in- 
clination known at that time in French society of the 
higher order Thus it happened m the present 
instance; the Chevalier became warmly attached to a 
very amiable young lady, the companion of his sister, 
and after much opposition, the family consented to 
the unhcard-of innovation of the marriage of tho 
younger son. Bat the moment was not favourable 
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to schemes of domestic happiness ; the soil of France 
was beginning to heave with the approaching convul- 
sion; the tempest in which throne and altar were to 
be submerged, and Europe shaken to the founda- 
tions, was already manifesting itself in lung” gleams, 
as yet mistaken indeed, by many, for the mere harm- 
less flashes of summer lightning M. de Lamartine, 
like many others, imagined that after, perhaps, a few 
months of disorder, every thing would be restored to 
its accustomed place But he was soon awakened 
from this dream; the scenes at Versailles, at the 
Bastile, at the Hotel de Ville, and most of all, the 
terrible 10th of August, wrote in characters of blood 
and flame the true meaning of the coming . 

M. de Lamartime had refused to jom in the dis- 
graceful rush of panic-struck emigration, that m some 
instances had in a single night deprived whole 
regiments of their officers; he could not understand 
how he could with honour desert a king who so much 
needed his services, and he jomed the unfortunate 
Swiss guard in thei defence of the Tuileries, and 
after it was taken, though wounded by a musket shot, 
was endeavouring to cross the mver when he was 
made prisoner. He escaped nevertheless this time, 
by favour of a municipal officer, who had been a 
gaidener in his family, and retired to the country 
hoping to avoid notice. But these were not the days 
when people could escape persecution by so simple a 
plan as that of avoidimg mterference m public affairs ; 
an order was sent down from the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and m the middle of the mght, a grandfather 
of the age of eighty-four, an equally aged and infirm 
grandmother, three aunts—poor helpless nuns, pre- 
viously diiven from their convents—were thrown with 
M de Lamartine’s father, pell-mell mto a cart, and 
driven anudst cries and howlngs to an Ursulme con 
veut, converted pro tempore into a prison The present 
autobiographer, then an infant, was left alone with 
his weeping mother, who soon retired from her spa- 
cious and now desolate mansion, to a httle gloomy 
house mm a back street, that had served as a kind of 
alms-house for the old servants of the family It 
happened that a part of the building m which the 
prisoners were lodged, loohed into the narrow retired 
street in which the house was situated, and the 
Yhevalier, in the hope that he might find some means 
of communicating with his wife, had sohcited and ob 
tamed the favour of bemg lodged in a hittle room 
under the roof at the opposite corner. The hope was 
uot disappomted, the wife had been led by a natural 
unpulse to mount mto the garret of her abode, m 
order to look over the high walls of the prison, and 
soon discovered who was her opposite neighbour ; 
after some trials she succeeded in shooting an arrow, 
to which a thread was attached, into the window of 
the prisoner’s chamber, and in this manner, under 
cover of the night, paper, pens, and ink, and a file, 
were transmitted to him. 

As their correspondence remained undiscovered, 
they were, after a time, led to make a bolder attempt. 
On one night when there was no moon, the end of a 
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strong rope was attached to the thread, and being 
firmly fastened at both sides, the prisoner ventured to 
make the perilous passage over the heads of his sen- 
tinels from one side of the street to the other, and 
to indulge himself in a few delhghtfol hours in the 
society of his wife and child. He might, of course, 
have escaped by this means, but as such a step might 
have been the destruction of his wife, he dared not 
attempt it. 

Enghteen long months passed away; the 9th of 
Thermdor at length opened the prisons, and the 
Chevalier Lamartine, generously declining to take 
advantage of the new law, by which he might have 
isisted on sharing the estate with his elder brother, 
retired to a httle farm and the enjoyment of a small 
income and a large family in the country. 

The life of young Lamartine during his childhood 
was rude and simple mtheextreme At dawn of day 
he was out with the other lads of the village, coarsely 
clothed, without shoes or stockmgs, collecting the 
sheep, goats, and a few lean cows, which it was their 
busmess to drive to the mountam pastures. He car- 
ried, like hus comrades, suspended round his neck, a 
canvass bag contamuing a large piece of black barley 
bread, some cheese of goats’ milk, as hard asa fit, 
a small kmfe with a clumsy wooden handle, and a two- 
pronged fork, used for fishmg up morsels of bacon, 
cabbage, or bread, from the bowl of soup As soon 
as the flocks had reached their destination, the little 
shepherds used to find out some spot sheltered by a 
projectimg piece of rock, kindle a fire with dned 
branches, and eat their homely breakfast, reyorcmg 1f 
any one could discover a few potatoes left m the field 
from the harvest, or some forgotten chestnuts, to add 
tothe meal During the day the monotony of watching 
the flocks was sometimes varied by expeditions of dis- 
covery ito the caverns of the neighbourmg mountains, 
by the hght of torches which the children had made 
for themselves of bundles of laths dried in the com- 
mon oven of the village after the bread was withdrawn 
Towards evening they returned home, driving the 
ammals before them with their torches, and often 
concluding by a dance and a bonfire on the last hull 
overlooking the village. 

We draw up our curtain again at a more advanced 
epoch of the author’s life, when he 13 about to enter 
on the period denomimated—some people may think 
satirically— man’s estate.” He has m the mean- 
while, we must premise, received some tincture of 
humane letters, in the first instance from a village 
school, (of which we would willingly, had our space 
permitted, preserve some record,) and subsequently 
at two different educational establishments, from the 
first of which he ran away. The second was the 
celebrated Jesuit school at Bellay, on the frontier of 
Savoy, of which the author speaks ughly. 

After this, when he has returned home and donned 
the t¢oga viriks, we have a love passage—rather an 
insipid one—with a young lady of the neighbourhood, 
who reads Ossian and looks at the moon, and then the 
same theme with more brilliaft variations, and new 
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scenery and decorations. We now find ourselves on 
the Bay of Naples, after a hiatus of three years spent 
at Paris and in some other towns, concerning which 
the author seems to think the less is said the better, 
and a short residence at Rome, in which we find httle 
more than declamation and sentiment 

“A residence of some months at Naples, a frequent 
association with the people in our daily excursions on 
the water or into the country, had familiarised us with 
their sonorous and emphatic , In which look 
and gesture are as significant as words. Philosophers 
by anticipation, and wearied by the vain agitations of 
hife before we had become acquainted with them, we 
often envied those happy lazzaron: who covered the 
shores and the quays of bes ey and who passed their 
days in sleeping in the shadow of a boat on the sand, 
in hearing verses recited by their wandering poets, and 
in dancing the tarantetia with the young girls of their 
class on the sea shore.” 

After a while the two philosophers aforesaid, (the 
friend was twenty years old and M. Lamartine 
eighteen,) determined to try whether this charmmg 
hfe would bear the test of more intimate acquaintance, 
and, accordingly, offered themselves as assistants to 
an old fisherman whose appearance pleased their 
fancy We may remark ex passant, that we nowhere 
find any explanation of a circumstance that 1s some- 
what puzzling We are informed that M Lamartine’s 
father possessed an income of 120/. per annum, and 
had exght children. The manner m wiuch he himself 
was brought up as a shepherd boy, running barefoot 
upon the mountams with his flock of sheep and goats, 
certainly implies a somewhat extreme degree of 
poverty, yet here we find him spending months m 
travelling, apparently with no object but pleasure, 
and it 1s expressly declared that he and his com- 
panions were perfectly masters of their actions, and 
had no account to render to any one. This 1s doubt- 
less a very prosaic difficulty of ours, but it 1s desirable 
in a biography to feel that we have our foot upon the 
firm earth, and are not merely borne about in some 
cloud-land at the pleasure of the narrator It would 
greatly have assisted our reliance on his general accu- | 
racy if M. Lamartine would have condescended to be 
a little more explicit upon pomts of this nature, or 
even to have acknowledged that he had left them un- 
explained for some reason satisfactory to himself 

The old fisherman smiled at the application of the 
two juvenile philosophers, and objected to their hands, 
saying it would be a pity to harden them by that sort 
of work. It was urged that they desired to try all 
trades before choosing one ; that the occupation of 
the fisherman pleased them, because it would keep 
them on the sea and under the open sky 

«You are right,’ replied the old fisher, ‘ it is a trade 
that renders the heart content, and leads the spirit to 
confide in the protection of the saints The fisherman 
ia under the immediate 1on of heaven Man 
knows not whence come the wind and the wave The 
plane and the file are in the hands of the workman, 
riches and favour are in the hands of the king, but 
the bark is in the hands of God’” 

M. Lamartine was charmed with the pious philo- | 
sophy of the fisherman, (not considering, 1t would ' 
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seem, that the king and the workman are also in the 
hand of God,) and, after some difficulty, his ohyections 
were overcome, and he agreed to take the two young 
gentlemen as assistants, or apprentices, for a con- 
sideration of four carlins a-day, and provide their 
board A boy was sent to procure an additional stock 
of bread, wme, cheese, and frunt, and that same 
evenmg they embarked and entered on ther new 
profession. 


“« The first night was delicious. The sen wan as calm 
as a lake among the mountaina of Switzerland (') Aa 
we moved farther and farther from the shore, the long 
lines of light streaming from the windows of palaces 
and from the quays of Naples sunk heneath the sombre 
horizon, and the coast wus only visible by the lght- 
houses, but these grow pale before the glowing column 
that rose from the crater of Vesuvius Whilst the 
fisherman cast his neta, and the child, half asleep, 
held his torch with a rather unsteady hand, we gave 
from time to time a slight impulse to the boat, and 
listened with delight to the sonorous drops of water 
from the ours falling harmoniously into the sea, like 
pearls into a basin of silver.” 


There 1s an exquisite stanza of Byron descriptive 
of a similar scene, in which the simple cxpression— 


«et 


on the car 
Drops the hght drip of the suspended oar,” 


conveys, in our opimion, a more distinct as well as a 
purer umage than these pearl and silver decorations, 
but 1t might be, perhaps, less acceptable to a Pansian 
public 

The two philosophical “apprentices,” lulled by 
the gentle rocking of the boat, soon fell asleep; the 
worthy fisherman covered them over, and they did 
not awake till it was broad daylight, and they were in 
sight of the rocky island of Ischia, which appeared 
swimming in hight, “lke the realization of a poet’s 
midsummer night’s dream.” The fisherman had made 
a good mght’s work, for which he was not, we fear, 
much indebted to the cxertions of his two apprentices, 
and with the setting sun they returned again to 
Naples. For more than two months the young 
gentlemen continued thus, greatly to their satisfac- 
tion, playing at fishermen, but now the autumnal 
gales were approaching, and they began to consider 
that they might be expected home. A more romantic 
adventure, however, was in store for them, or, at all 
events, for M. Lamartine. 


**One day we set off from Margellina to go and fish 
for roach and tunny on the coast of Cumea, where the 
currents throw them at this season seep en oes): The 
sea was smooth and unruffled as oil, but the fogs of the 
morning were floating on the hilla, and portended a 
gale in the evening, though we hoped to have time to 
double Cape Mycenss before the sea should rise. The 
fish, however, was most abundant, and we were tempted to 
cast another and another net till at last the wind caught 
us, All at once, from the heights of an immense mountain 
which overlooks the island of Ischia, it seemed te fall 
upon the sea with such weight and force as if the 
mountain iteelf had been thrown into the sea. For the 
moment it levelled the whole hquid space around us, 
Be ee ee ae 
again suddenly to such a height that it hid coast 
and island, from which we were about equidistant. The 


our way through 
reach, if ible, svaall guif of 
did not hesitate a 
From the top of a wave on which the boat 
ed amid a whirlwind of 
rapid giance around him, and then 
‘To your oars, boys; we must reach the cape 
the wind : if it gets there first, we are lost.’ 
bey: if by instinct. With our eyes fixed 
on his to see the direction we had to take, we threw 
ourselves on our oars, sometimes painfully toiling up 
the aide of a huge wave, sometimes resisting, as well as 
we could, a too rapid plunge into the trough of the sea. 
Hight or ten enormous billows had thrown us into the 
Narrowest part of the channel, between the cape and 
& projecting point of the wland ; but the sea was boiling 
here with frightful fury, for, driven by the hurricane, it 
could not escape fast enough escoen Se PASHAES, theo 
was raging against , and raising & Co 
of foam that covered ge pyro at that distance. To 
attempt to in such a boat as ours would have been 
rfect ness. I shall never forget the look which 
e old fisherman threw at the cape, making the sign 
of the cross, he said, ‘It’s imposmble to pass, and we 
can't go back to sea. We muat land at Procida, or 
peris 999 
As our readers have the most meoontrovertible 
proof that M Lamartine was not drowned, they will 
not, we hope, consider us too hard-hearted, 1f, for fear 
of exoeeding our limits, we break off our extract here, 
and tell the remainder of the story somewhat more 
briefly than he does. To follow him closely would 
fill several London Magazines. After three hours of 
imminent peril,—after throwing overboard sails, cor- 
dage, anchor, baskets of fish, jars of water, even 
clothes, they reached Procida, and with much difficulty 
effected a landing Here M Lamartine found, to his 
great surprise, that the fisherman, whom they had 
known only as the tenant of a sort of cave near 
Mount Pansilippo, (to which men of his occupation 
were accustomed to resort,) owned a httle tenement 
—a cabin and garden, inherited from his father—and 
that at this moment if was mhabited by his aged wife 
and her grand-children, who were occupied in drymg 
figs. Rejoicing in this prospect of a shelter from the 
tempest, they climbed up a-rude flight of steps cnt in 
the rock, and slippery with the spray of the sea. Of 
the steps there were no fewer than four or five hun- 
dred, and they were loaded with their oars and what 
little they had saved from the boat, but they reached, 
at length, a sort of platform surrounded by a parapet 
of grey stones, and a romantic looking httle dwelling, 
partly of wood and partly of the hvmg rock, shaded 
by a large fig-tree, and wreathed round by branches 
of vines. The fisherman called “ Graziella,” a soft 
yoioe replied, and presently the casement was pushed 
open by a white arm, and there appeared, just arisen 
from sleep, with disordered dress and naked feet, 
(by-the-bye, how could M. Lamartine see her feet ?) 
a most exquisite, lovely young girl. Her figure was 
tall and alender, “just revealing beneath her thin 


dress the first undulations of youth,” her eyes were grief, she 


and oval, of a colour between the deepest black 
blue of the ass, swimming in liquid brilliancy, 
tender and 3 her abundant raven 
around her fape and neck ; her teeth glittered 


eee 


the 
once 
ir fell 


E 
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in the light of the torch “like open shells of mother- 
of-pearl in the sunshine.” All these, and many other 
particulars, M. Lamartine had leisure to mark before 
Graziella perceived that there were others present 
besides her papa, and, hastily closing the window, 
retired in confusion. Afterwards, the charming Gra- 
siella, who is m every respect worthy to figure as the 
heroine of an opera ballet, gathered some branches of 
rosemary and orange flowers, and, making them into 
& bouquet with some gold pins drawn from her hair, 
placed them as an offering before a little image of the 
Virgin ; then she pleaded the cause of the shipwrecked 
strangers before her venerable winte-haired grand- 
mamma, who was inchned to be severe upon them, 
firstly, because she believed them to be pagans, for 
the sufficient reason that “all Frenchmen were 
pagans ,” secondly, because they had, in her estima- 
tion, brought ill-luck with them. 


‘The interior of the hut was almost as naked as the 
rocks without , the walls were merely whitened, without 
any plaster ; the lizards slipped rustling in and out of 
the interstices of the stones, beneath heaps of fern 
that served as beds for the children, the nesta of swallows, 
whose little black heads and restless eyes were viable 
every now and then, were suspended to the rafters (still 
covered with the bark) that formed the roof.” 


The fisherman, after makmg a sort of apology for 
the poverty of his dwelling, led the strangers up to a 
terrace, where he constructed with the oars and some 
boughs from a chestnut tree a sort of shed, beneath 
which he spread some bunches of leaves and fern, and, 
after brmging them two pieces of bread, some figs, 
and some fresh water, invited them to sleep But 
the followmg morning discovered that the misfortune 
of the fisherman had been greater than was supposed 
‘The boat, which for want of her anchor had been 
insufficiently secured, had been caught by the waves 
durmg the tempest, and dashed to pieces against the 
projecting masses of rock which it had been supposed 
would protect her. 


“When we arrived on the spot, the fisherman was 
taking up one after another the fi ents that were 
left, gazing at them a moment, and then letting them 
fall at his feet without speaking Grasziella was sitting 
on the ground weeping, with her face hid in her apron. 
The children were running with their little naked legs 
into the sea, and trying to drag ashore some pieces of 
plank ; the old woman was crying and talking inces- 
santly, but we caught only some confused accents and 
fragments of lamentation that pierced the air and rent 
our hearts. ‘Oh, ferocious sea! oh, deaf sea ' sen worse 
than the demons of hell! sea without heart or honour !’ 
she exclaimed, with a torrent of abusive epithets, and 
shaking her fist at the object of her wrath, ‘why did 
you not takeus too? Take us all, since you have taken 
what gained us our bread. Here, here, take me mn 
pieces, since you have not taken me altogether '’ and as 
ahe apoke, ahe tore off pieces of her dress and tufte of 
her hair and he ke ee time 
onthefoam. Then, passing anger to a of 

iof, seated herself on the sand, leant her fureh 
on her hands, and wept as she looked at the 

jieces. ‘Poor boat!’ she said, as if she 

the remains of a departed friend, ‘1s that the 
fate which we owed to" you! t we mot to have 
perished with you? have ma we have lived 
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-~-together? What do you think of us! who 
served us #0 well. We have betrayed you, oned 
you, lost you, close to our own door, within hearing of 
your master’s voice. You have been thrown on the 
shore like the body of a faithful dog, which the wave 
has cast back at the feet of the master who has drowned 
him.’” ° 


All this, of not very true to nature, 1s very effective, 
and it has its use moreover in heightening the effect 
of the scene that follows. M Lamartine and his 
friend (who fortunately we now find is possessed of 
a large purse full of gold, and a credit on a banker at 
Naples) determine to mdemmify the fisherman by the 
purchase of a new boat, and accordingly they make 
their way across the island to the town of Procida, 
where they conclude their bargain, pay for it, and 
ordering it to be sent round immediately, return to 
witness the joy of the family 


“We walked slowly, sitting down often under the 
treea, now talking, now falling mto reverics, now 
bargaining with the young traders we met for the 
baskets of figs, medlars and grapes which they carned ; 
and when from the top of a promontory we saw our new 
boat gliding along on its way, we hastened our steps to 
be 18 tame to receive 1t. e heard no sound 1n the 
little dwelling or in the vines surrounding it. o fine 
pigeons picking up grains of maize on the parapet 
were the only signs of life that appeared We ascended 
softly to the terraced roof, and found the whole famil 
asleep, all except the young children in the attitudes 
of exhaustion, produced by grief. The grandmother 
caught her breath as if still sobbing. The old man lay 
on his back with his arms crossed in the full sunshine, 
and two furrows winding down his cheeks showed 
that the man's spirit had given way and he too had been 
In tears 


As the new boat has by this time touched the 
snore, the family are aroused on some other pretence 
and mduced to go down to where it 15 lying. 


af ats followed us slowly down the rocky steps, but 
we could see that the aspect of the sea and the sound 
of 1ta waves was painful to them. I shall not attempt 
to describe the astonishment and the joy of these poor 
people, when they came 1n sight of the fine new craft, 
drawn up on the sand and shining in the sun, by the 
side of the remains of the old one, and my friend said 


‘It 18 yours |’ They fell on their knees as if strack b 
ligh , each on the step where he stood, to thank 


God, before they could find words for us, but their 
happiness thanked us sufficiently. Then they rose at 
the voice of my friend calling them; they ran towards 
the boat, they walked round it, as if to ascertain that 
it was real and not a dream, they touched it, and then 
carried the hand that had done soto their lips and fore- 
head, uttering a thousand exclamations of joy, and at last 
taking hands, the whole family, from the dmother 
to the least of the children, danced ro and round 
it.” 

Were it not that our enjoyment is somewhat dis- 
turbed by the ambiguous tone of the narrative, 
hovering as it does between truth and fiction, we 
should find, we must own, a great fascmation in the 
picturesque hfe of the fisherman’s family im their 
beautiful abode, (described in M. de Lamartine’s best 
style,) in which poverty appears in her most graceful 
and attractive garb; but we are, in spite of ourselves, 
haunted perpetually by a sense of unreality We 
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foresce the incidenta, not from our knowledge of life, 
bat from opr expenence of novela, and we do not find 
ourselves mistaken. Hs lovely Graziella, for instance, 
it might easily be predicted by any one well read in 
that department of literature, is to play an important 
part, and s0 it proves. M. de Lamartine falls sick of 
some mysterious malady not to be discovered by the 
physician,—Grasiella comes to nurse him, and he 
immediately recovers. He takes ap his abode in the 
fiaherman’s family ; he becomes the instructor of the 
lovely nymph of the sea, her constant companion; by 
a thousand symptoms, we lookers on perceive that he 
has made on her heart an impression many fathoms 
deep, yet he himself, totally unsuspicious, (as young 
Frenchmen, everybody knows, are particularly apt to 
be im such cases,) can m nowise understand her 
behaviour. Then the plot thickens and matters grow 
more tragical. A proposal of marriage is made to 
Graziella by a young man greatly attached to her, and 
opulent for his position in life. The grand-parents 
are delighted at her good fortune, and cager to ac- 
cept a match so every way desirable, but Graziella 
manifests the most unaccountable aversion to it 

The lover perseveres, however, satisfied with the 
smallest tokens of favour, and at length M. de 
Lamartine makes the discovery that his own affections 


Y are most decply engaged. The daughter of a fisher- 


man, nevertheless, even though possessed of all the 
virtue, grace and beauty that ever fell to the lot of 
mortal woman, and perhaps something more, and with 
the additional charm of being in love with him toa 
quite incalculable extent, is altogether out of the 
question, 1t scems, as a wife for our republican advocate 
of equality and contemner of social distinctions ; all 
he can do is to fly. He leuves the fisherman’s family, 
therefore, visits Pompeii, goes down into the crater of 
Vesuvius, and tries other recipes—but in vain. He 
returns, and of course at acritical moment. Graziella 
has at length yielded and the following morning is fixed 
for the bridal. We old romance readers, however, 
know all the while that :t will not take placo. That 
would be much too simple and prosy a concluson. 
Accordingly, on the following morning M.de Lamartine 
is awakened by cries of distress Gragiella hae fled, 
leaving behind her a mysterious billet! A search is 
instituted by her disconsolate friends, but we know 
that nobody will find her but the hero Alphonse. 
His heart tells him that she can be nowhere else but 
at Procida, the scene of their first meeting, which the 
family had left some time since for an abode at 
Naples Thither he goes, and finds her alone lying on 
a couch of dried heath ‘' Her cyes, animated by fever, 
open with astonishment, and languid with love, 
burned like two stars,” & &c. 

, There is an cclaircissement, 2 mutual declaration, and 
so forth, but after all, Graziclia is not to be Mrs. 
Lamartine ; and as consistently with the rules of novel 
writing there is but one other way of disposing of a 
herione, we need hardly say she dies and s0 stves any 
further trouble ;—dies for love, of course, leaving M. 
Lamartine a portion of her raven tresses, and a stock 
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of pleasing but mournful recollections such as are 
easily tarned to poetical account. Here for the 
present we must leave him. The account of the 
brief period during which he occupied so prominent a 
station in the political world is reserved by him for a 
separate work, and of the one before us we have sad 
enough to make our readers acquainted with its style 
and materials. From the tone m which we have 
spoken they will perceive that we find it impossible, 
in spite of the real names, to look on much that it 
contams in a serous light. If there be even a 
foundation of truth in this Neapolitan story, we must 
own we can hardly understand a man of honour and 
feeling workmg up such a remembrance in this 
artificial style, so as to make it into a marketable com- 
modity for the amusement of the public; if there be 
not, and that he has merely embroidered fictitious 
incidents upon the genuine facts of his biography, he 
has placed himself in the proverbually insecure position 
of those who attempt to occupy two places at once. 


ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT.' 


Tue wild, and, for the most part, inhospitable 
region which extends between “ the land of Egypt” 
and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon presents a formidable 
obstacle to the traveller The dangers and difficulty 
of a journey to Siwah appear to have placed it beyond 
the usual hmuits of enterprise, so that when, in Sep- 
tember, 1847, Mr Bayle St. John commenced the 
undertaking, not more than a dozen Europeans, and 
only one Enghshman, had ever penetrated to that 
green spot,—that smile, as we may term it, on the 
otherwise scowling face of the Libyan Desert. A 
large portion of the ummense waste was totally new 
ground; it had seldom been traversed, and had never 
been described. The oasis itself was unknown to the 
general reader; its beautiful natural features, its 
singular capital city, and the manners and customs of 
its rough and mbhospitable population, had been alike 
neglected by the traveller. Our author was, there- 
fore, animated with all the enthusiasm of a discoverer 
when he commenced his journey towards that verdant 
spot whither Alexander, styled hero by posterity, made 
his splendid pilgrimage, to learn from the Ammonian 
oracle the story of his divine origin. 

In making the necessary preparations, Mr. St. John 
and his companions* went on the principle of encum- 
bering the expedition as little as possible. Confinmg 
themselves to the merest necessaries, they abjured those 
comforts which might have rendered their bivouacs 
more luxurious, but would certanly have impeded 
their progress. Several camels carned the httle tent, 
with provender and water-skms, wlulst our travellers 
bestrode four donkeys. Of these latter animals, there 
was also one or two to carry the little baggage, such 

{1) “‘ Adventures in the Libyan Desert, and the Osis of Jupiter 
Ammon.” By Bayle St.John. Murray. 

(2) The party consisted, besides Mr St. John, of Messrs Lamport, 
Forty, and Longshawe, al] residents in Egypt, and acquainted with 
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as carpet-bags, kettles, and provisions, with which 
the expedition was encumbered. Two Bedawins and 
two Arab lads constituted their attendants, and thus 
provided, accompanied, and equipped, Mr St John 
started from Alexandria, whence his father, some six- 
teen years previously, had set forth on his journey to 
the cataracts. 

On the morning of the eighteenth, they left Abrino, 
(we omit to notice the journey thither from Alex- 
andria,) but delays occurnng, through the obstinacy 
of the guides, it was night ere they were fairly on 
their way. The early portion of thei route lay through 
a long narrow valley, whose slopes were dotted with 
bushes, and shut out from the sea by a ridge of 
dazzlingly white rocks. 

After several days’ travel, they reached the Koom 
of Sheneneh, where Mr St. John descended into 
a hole excavated mm the solid rock, and found his 
way into a spacious subterranean chamber, ninety 
feet square, where there was a well, whose waters 
were of icy coolness. The rains of winter occasionally 
fill the whole cistern, in which, however, a large 
quantity of rubbish 1s allowed to accumulate, which 
may eventually choke up the entrance, already so 
small that our traveller’s portly companions declined 
to attempt the passage. Hence they pursued their 
way over a country covered with low hills Here 
they encountered their first adventure The attend- 
ants, whilst their masters were quietly jogging over 
the uneven ground, suddenly gave vent to a loud 
shout, and, with gestures of alarm, sigmfied the 
approach of danger. At the same moment, eight 
men, seven of whom were armed with guns, were seen 
advancing rapidly in the rear, with ommous haste, and 
making directly for the little kafila. They were in- 
stantly pronounced to be robbers; and their mode of 
approach was certainly most suspicious. The tra- 
vellers had paid a somewhat lengthened visit to an 
encampment m the neighbourhood, where a yo 
and handsome girl—the Arethusa of the well of Selem 

-had assisted to pitch the tent, yet these Bedawins 
had kept out of sight; and now, when the party was 
again on the move, they were rushing down upon it, 
evidently with the most sinister mtentions. To dis- 
sipate any doubt which might remain, 1t was only 
necessary to see them making ready their weapons, 
which they were not slow to do, every moment in- 
creasing the rapidity of their advance — 

“The word was immediately passed to load with ball; 
after which, the camels, which had been slightly scat- 
tered on the first alarm, were again collected and put in 
motion, whilst we followed, prepared to face about before 
the pursuers overtook us, and summon them to halt and 
reveal their intentions. These preparations did not 
escape their notice, and they visibly slackened their 
pace, so that it was some time before they came suffi- 
ciently near to answer the hail of old Yunus (one of the 


Bedawins), who had been, meanwhile, making great 
show of his weapons, fresh ing and examining the 
lock of his gun, and seeing that his pistols were in 
fighting order. Saleh also pulled his meagre beard 
with considerable energy, begged a pinch of Frank 
powder for his single but Post g and loosened his 
poniard in its sheath. As orhaa, our guide, who 
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had a camel at stake, he also made warlike demonstra ! especially in a tract of country which is a monotonous 


tions, whilst our poor Arabs looked very peaceable and 


woeful ;—they evidently expected to have their throats 
cat in a few minutes, and wore visages accordingly.’ 


But such was not the result. Whether it was that 
the travellers made too formidable a display of weapons, 
or whether those “* who drank at the well of Selem” 
had been hbelled, cannot be determined One thmmg, 
however, is certamn,—namely, that the pursuing 
party halted, for some reason or another, at a con- 
siderable distance Old Yunus went forward and 
hmled them, demanding their intentions The answer 
was, that they—eight armed men—had journeyed so 
far from their encampment, merely in order to sell a 
single blanket, price seventeen piasters This pacific 
interpretation of their movements, however equivocal 
it might appear, was accepted. Yunus bought the 
blanket, an excellent bargain, woven in the tents, 0: 
dressed wool, and tastefully striped with black The 
Enghshmen regretted that ther Bedawim pursuers 
had not brought more of these articles for sale , but 
were glad at any rate to be md of such doubtful com- 
panions The kafila therefore pursued its way, the 
Selemites takmg so ambiguous a dicction at parting, 
that the Arab lads declared they had orly been spared 
for that day’s journey to fall victims during the night 
bivouac. This idea was strengthened by the fuct, 
that, durmg the whole of that day’s progress, the 
same suspicious group of men were seen hovering m 
the distance, in a direction parallel with the lue of 
march. 

Long after the sun had set, and a brilhant canopy 
of stars had taken the place of the clear blue sky of 
day, Mr. St. John and his adventurous companions 
continued on their way A short interval of rest 
vecurred whilst they were waiting for the moon to 
rise, when, lymg down on a carpet of barley-stubble, 
they lit their pipes, and enjoyed a brief 1epose =The 
wished-for luminary soon appeared, the party was 
again in motion, and, travelling by the aid of the broad 
masses of light which fell in among the gorges and 
passes, arrived towards dawn at the valley of the well 
of Haldeh, never before descnbed by the traveller 
It is broad and shallow, with openings on several sides 
A few tents stood directly opposite to a white patch 
of ground indicating the presence of a well, from 
which hundred people, with their flocks, exclu- 
sive of the passmg kafilas, derive a daily supply of 
water. Here Mr Bayle St John was fortunate enough 
to be the discoverer of some curious ruins There 
was evidently an extensive cistern underground, 
similar to that at Selem, but the entrance has been 
choked. A large round tower, massively built, for- 
merly stood over its mouth, but time has crumbled it 
into ruins The stones he scattered over the ground, 
or form the Bedawin tombs which crown the summit 
of a mound near the well. 

At a spot where a httle copse afforded a scanty 
shade, it was determined to encamp. 


* It is difficult to convey an idea,” says our Author | 
“of the pleasure which these midday halts afforded ur, | 
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expanse, without the grandcur of a level plain, exhibit- 
ing always a limited and defined horizon, and covered 
for the most part with loose stones. Here and there a 
small patch of stunted shrubs «prings up from a spot 
to which the winter rains have washed down a little 
soul, but although the camels browsed willingly on the 
tender green extremities, our donkeys went snuffing 
about in vain for something to suit thor palates. On 
the coast, I remember, they greedily devoured the grey 
lichens that covered the ground at some places, but 
here this resource failed them, and they were obliged to 
wait fur their periodical supply of beans and chopped 
straw This was given them by the boys, in nocebags: 
immediately on our arrival at a camping ground, whilst 
we four set to work merrily to put up the tent. No 
true traveller expects to have all this done for bim. 
Half the enjoyment would have been destroyed, had 
other hands laboured, whilst we ant lazily by. When 
the tent was up, cach procured hia carpet bag and cloak 
to form a temporary divan= atin of pre-erved meat was 
opened, the biecust hag was visited, a few raw onions 
were added as a relish, a single bottle of port to be 
diluted with water into four good tumblers, was got 
ready, the tin plates were cleaned and the fruzal meal 
commenced Lucullus never relished his mnumerable 
dishes as we did this humble fare Thongh we had 
not a picturerque prospect hefore us, every accompani- 
ment of the seenc was romantic The very fact of our 
having created for ourrelves, for the moment, a home in 
the desert, gave a zest to all our comforta. No living 
creature Was near that did not belong to us, our 
beasts of burden were dispersed here and there, the 
Bedawins sat in a group apart, our donkcy boys enjoyed 
the shade of the tent on the outside It was as if we 
had landed on a litle unmbabited island in the midat 
of the ocean, and had covercd it for the first time with 
hfe But the signal for departure is given The 
hours have flown rapidly by Down with the tent, and 
again into the blazing run, gather the camels, pile up 
their burdens, and away !” . 


When Alexander the conqueror was on his journey 
through this unwatered wilderness, accident led him 
fiom the road, and he found himself wandering in an 
unknown region, without any marks to indicate the 
my = Just so was at with Mr Bayle St John and his 
companions, who strayed from the path, dunng the 
darkness of night, and feared that they should never 
be able to regain it In the case of the heaven-born 
hero, divine interposition, in the shape of two crows, 
saved lnm, but our travellers expected no such 
favour. Wrapping themselves in their cloaks, and light- 

: the social pipe, they awaited the rismg of the 
moon, by whose friendly aid fortune at length led 
them out of their dilemma. But smgularly cnough, 
two black crows appeared wheeling in the aur, the 
descendants, probably, as Mr St. John suggests, of 
the pur which extricated the wandering army of 
Alexander But the birds were disregarded, the 
guide being followed in preference, although as it 
ifterwards appeared, they winged their flight towards 
he spot where the kafila again entercd on the known 





+ 


road. Reaching the highest point of the irregular . 


range, along whose summit they had with little excep- 
ion travelled from Mudar, they commenced a descent 
shose surface was covered with enormous masses of 
rock, and rising luke the ruins of a great city in all 
directions before the eye. White as snow, and 
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gleaming in the moonhght, they presented a most 
remarkable spectacle, appearmg like the wrecks of 
vast fortifications, which had been shattered by the 
agency of the elements. A deep gorge, black as 
night, crossed thexr path, and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in finding a practicable pass 

Passing between the huge citadel of rock on the 
right, and the tower-like mass which 1s thrown out to 
the left, the kafila emerged on a grey gravelly plain, 
and pushed on towards Garah, the vanguard of the 
great oases—the Islands of the Blessed, the Happy 
Valles, as they are called in the language of the 
desert. 

Garah at length came in view Majestic palm- 
woods stretched their heavy foliage around, small salt 
lakes, covered with a white efflorescence, alternated 
with patches of verdure, the smiling face of a green 
valley shone upon the surrounding waste , the village, 
situated on a ume of large detached rocks that stretch 
across the valley, presents 1ts curious front to the gaze. 
Fertility and beauty, in a word, meet the eye which 
has so long been accustomed to the uminviting sterility 
of the Libyan desert. 

The village of Garah 1s, as we have said, built 
upon rocks As at Siwah, itis the custom, when the 
son of a family takes a wife, for the father to build 
him a dwelling on the roof of his own, so that the 
houses mount to a great height, duimg the course of 
a few generations. The placc is duty and built with 
no reference to convemence, indecd the wretched 
inhabitants appear to possess no idcas of domestic 
comfort 


“Their poultry hve with them in the houses, their 
goats scramble over the roofs as over the neighbouring 
rocks, and of course do not contnbute to inerease the 
salubrity of the ar What other impuiities might exist 
aloft 1 do not know, but the whole hve stock of the 
ousis 13 evidently confined within the walls at night, 
and I remember that as we were starting, an ass, 
imprisoned in the highest of the round tower-like huts, 
at the eastern extremity of the village, thrust foith its 
lead, like that in Lucian, from a window, ang biayed a 
long farewell to its Egyptian hindred !” 


An affectionate welcome giected the English travel- 
lers Their stay at Garah was rendered plcasant by an 
agreeable intercourse, and their departure was witnessed 
with regret But Mr St John was too anxious to 
push on for the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, which, with 
its rumed temples and magnificent verdure, and 
curious salt-built habitations, tempted them to advance 
Onthe eveningof the 1st of October, the gigantic form 
of Om-el-yus, rearimg its colossal height as though 
to guard the gute of the oasis, loomed m view, and 
before tho night, the tont was pitched on a4 hittle 
hillock, near the village of Gharmy. The people 
mhabiting the meadows and groves appeared toler- 
ably civil, and brought presents of onions, cakes, pome- 
granatesa and dates. Few of them had never seen a 
Frank before, although one or two remembered the 
visit of a German and some others, in 1819. 


“ Our ulationa were interrupted by the clatter of 
horses’ and donkeys’ hoofs, and we were soon surrounded 
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by a crowd of Sheikhs and great people from Siwah-el- 
Kebir itself, Grey beards and white burnooses came 
crowding pell-mell through the darkness, and a pyramid 
of inquisitive faces was soon piled up at the doorway of 
our tent, in the full glare of the lantern. If they 
thouzht us as queer looking as they themselves certainly 
were, 1 excuse them for the looks of piggish astonish- 
ment which they interchanged as they squatted down for 
some time, Jabbering together in their outlandish 
jargon ” 

The people of the capital soon allowed their 
bigoted and inhospitable fe¢imgs to appear Regard- 
mg with httle favour the members of a race whom 
they represented to themselves as without a home, and 
wandering about the ocean in ships, they treated them 
with much insolence and contempt, refusing to allow 
them to enter the city, and volunteermg little assistance 
in the travellers’ visits to the several parts of the oasis 
Mr Bayle St John’s description of the Siwah-el-Kebir, 
or the City of Salt, pictures it as a most extraordmary 
place, a huge natural rock, around which has grown 
an uregular facing of buildings, towering above one 
another, as at Garah, un exact contradiction to the 
Chinese theory of domestic architecture 


“ They stopped ‘short, however,” says our Author “ at 
reasonuble limits, the great grandson of a defunct con- 
structive genius, perhaps, deeming 1t safer to occupy the 
lower rooms left vacant by his forefathers, than to be 
thrust aloft i the air to the dizzy heights which some 
have attained and so the accumulative process at length 
ceased, after having caruied up the pinnacles of the 
place to a prodigious height 1t is probable that 
snecessive genelations push one another up and down 
as the stories become vacant, so that whilst in one pile 
of buildings the chief of a long line 18 at the bottom, 
in another he 1s at the top '” 


The dwellers in this great rocky hive allowed our 
travellers but little opportumty to observe their do- 
mestic manners As the ground that the town stood 
on was a vast harem, wherem all the women of the 
comniunity carried water, or were otherwise employed 
im the gloomy and, for the most part, covered streets, 
they refused to admit the Enghsh tents ll the 
bachelors and widowers of the city, they sad, were 
compelled to leave it, and dwell mm the suburbs, ana 
therefore, travellers could expect no more favour In 
this resolution they persisted, so that Mr St John 
obtained no glimpse of the interior, or of the domestic 
customs of its mhabitants, except that, one mht, 
long after dark he heard Joud and discordant shneks 
proceeding from the lofty pile, which, as he afterwards 
learned, were the wailings of the mourners, as they 
hurned the corpse of a person just deceased, to its 
rocky grave Although the Siwahis did not abso- 
lutely forbid the travellers irom visiting the several 
curiosities of the oasis, they threw all manner of 
impediments in their way. 


“Tn the first place, the children cursed us at a distance, 
and now and then sent a stone in our direction, the 
demeanour of the people was ostentatiously unecivil, 
and if we took a walk mm the neighbourhood of the 
gates, we were surrounded by a mob, that kept talk- 
ing at not to us, and tried to excite one the other to 
drive the Nas&ra back to their tent. If a single one 
among them had plucked up courage to stnke a blow, 


' of life 
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I have no doubt it would have been the signal for a 
massacre, On one occasion, the fanatics despatched us 
an order, which we of course disregarded, not to stir 
from our encamping ground, and when, annoyed by our 
ill-treatment, we announced our intention of entering the 
town in spite of them, they collectea armed with guns 
and spears, and loud threats to put us to death, if we 
attempted it” 

Nothing but this determined show of resistance 
could have convinced our travellers, that they must of 
necessity leave the oasis, without bemg able to view 
the interior of the town Subnutting to what could 
not be avoided, they contented themselves with 
visiting the other portions of the oasis, whose verdant 
expanses, beautiful little vallies, groves and gardens, 
and cultivated fields, neatly fenced in, well planted, 
and defended trom the evil eye by camels’ tuces, 
presented a pleasing landscape Among the gioves 
of Ambeydah stood all that remamed of the ancient 
temple of Jupiter, whose maguificent proportions, 
unwrecked by the mfluence of time and neghet, 
afforded ample materials for speculation We cannot 
pause to accompany Mr Bayle St John through his 
description of them, which the 1¢ader of the volume 
wall perceive to be complete and very amteresting, nor 
can we do more than mention his historical sketeh of 
the oasis, and ns buef account of the expedition of 
Alexander He visited the sepulehral hulls, the 
village of “the rope-makers,” a tribe distinct from 
the Siwahis, the five-peaked mountam of Abon Bon 
Biyh, and the borders of those beautiful salt lakes, 
whose singular tints, of white and puple, nnpart so 
peculiar a character to the scenery of the ousis 
Edrar Amelal and Ramysel, with the rocky catacombs 
and the villages, and the melon beds, and the date- 
groves, also afforded much curious matter for specula- 
tion Mr Bayle St John had the pleasine to reflect, 
that he was the second Englishman who had ever 
stood bencath the roof of the solitary sum of Beled- 
er-Boom Indeed Siwah has been a comparatively 
unvisittd and undeseribed spot, so that there was 
novelty m cvery feature of it The manners and 
customs of its mbabitants are almost totally unknown 

“ Probably,” sa\s our Author, “there are no more 
eurivus facts to learn about this remarkable peuple, thau 
those connected with their treatinent of wumen, as we 
have seen that they are extremcly jealous, and have 
allowed this feeling completcly to determine then mode 
In order to keep their wives and daughters 
sacred from the gaze of etranger-, they have shut thein- 


selves up there 1n a huge structure, which may be called 
the common harem of the oasis.” 


Though tributary to Egypt, Siwah os still in many 
respcets a republic, governed by its own Jfws and 
customs. The Sheikbs are raiscd to power by the 
suffrage of the people, who exercise cousidcrable 
influence over their deliberations By their rude and 
inhospitable treatment of our travellers, they at length 
succecded, before they had been a week in the oasis, 
in inducing them to depart. This was, mdeed, hilly 
necessary The disposition of the Siwalns evidently 


1» tended to hostilities, so that every how’s stay was 


| fraught with dauger It was therefore determined to 
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leave that verdant spot, that island m the midst of 
the desert, that beautiful oasis where the face of the 
earth was so fair and smiling, but whose dwellers 
were so wild and inhospitable On the evening of 
the Gth, accordingly, everything was ready for a start 
next morning. The description of their last evenin 
at Siwah 1s very pleasantly wntten The little tent 
was divided by uaginary partitions mto four apart- 
ments, cach permanently allotted to one of the party 
A lantern hung half-way up the pole, and threw its 
ghimmer on the forms of onr author and his companions 
as they sat together, winlst around was arranged a 
picturesque d splay of ea pet bags, cloaks, hats, guns, 
pipes, gazelle-shins stuffed with tobacco, bottles, tin 
cups, powder horus, shot-belts and so on. 


“One by one was stretched out to repose, in anticipation 
of the Tabours of the neat day, and a general silence 
soon preva led = The fire had gone out, our guides and 
attendants had sought shelter from the wind in little 
novks, formed by the zembila and bean haga, and the 
Whole encainpment would soon probably have been 
wrapped in slumber, had not the report of a gun, close 
at hand among the palm trees, aroused un Jt was 
pretty evident that some evil disposed person had crept 
up behind the wall, and taken a shot at the Nas&ra. 
Luckily he could not aun, and was too cowardly to try 
his fortune a second time, however, Mr Lamport put 
out the lantern at once, for there was no knowing how 
many ruffians were prowhbng about, anxious to make a 
target of us, and we quietly awaited eventa, making our 
prep rations in silence to resimt any atlack, unless of 
overwhelnung nambers Presently a crowd of people 
were heard coming with loud cries from the direction 
of Siwth, and we could soon distinguish tho name of 
Yunus, several times repeated It appeared that his 
friends within the city had beard the report, and had 
come out to see what was the matter, They expresacd 
great soriowat what had taken place, and some of them 
revulved to remain all mghtin the nayghbourhood of the 
tent We now unde ratood that there was a large party at 
Siwih, who, if they had their wall, would massacre us 
at once and unpleasant reports reached us, thit twenty- 
four individuals had learned together, to way lay us on 
our return toward» Gatah ” ‘ 


At length, however, the travellers “ gathered them- 
selves up m their shirts of sleep,” and reposed until 
the morning, when numerous excuses and apologies 
were tendercd by the rude dwellers in Siwah, for the 
unpleasant interruption of the prec@ing night 
Tlowever, words could not mend the matter, 1t was 
evident that every hour brought danger with it. The 
hand of fanatics who were sworn to destroy the 
Enghsh strangers appeared to acquire more and more 
influence, so that our travellers were not sorry when 
they had shaken the dust of Siwah from their feet, 
and were on their way back to the land of Egypt. 
Presently a breathless messeuger overtook them, 
begging them to stop, for the Sheikhs were coming up 
to say adicu. 

Although thcy asked the travellers to return, the 
Invitation was not accepted. The homeward march 
was at once commenced—onc mau iu authority, named 
Mansoor, rode after them, to make a scparate apology 
—aud they rapidiy widened the distance between 
the kafila and the walls of Siwah-cl-Kebur. 
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*“ For a short time longer, the valley with its green 
islands, its lakes and its hills, remained in sight; but 
our track soon turned northward, and, as we moved, the 
beautiful scene seemed to fly swiftly behind the 
gigantic rock of Ros-el-Yus, which in a few minutes hid 
it from us, most probably for ever. As if by magic, we 
found ourselves again transported inte the realms of 
desolation ; on every side there was nothing but rock 
and sand and sky.” 


So the travellers left Siwah, after a visit of not 
more than a few days The homeward march was 
rapid in the extreme, varied by adventure, and not 
unattended with danger. On one occasion, eleven 
men with finger on trigger pursued the kafila, whose 
passage across the desert was hastened by the circum- 
stance We cannot, however, pause to dwell on the 
homeward journey. Twelve days and eight hours 
saw the party again in Alexandria 

We have thought that the few extracts we have 
made will form the justest criticism on the style 
in which the volume is written Great care has been 
bestowed upon it, 1¢ 1s interesting from its novelty, its 
abundance of incident and beauty of description 
It will undoubtedly enjoy great success. We trust 
that it 1s not the last time that we shall accompany 
the author in his wanderings, through whatever 
region they may he. He belongs to a travelling, no 
less than a literary family. His father spent years in 
his wanderings through another portion of the same 
land; we have met his brother Percy in the wilds of 
Texas, and we hear of his brother Spencer among 
the islands of the Indian seas. The adventures 
therefore of Mr. Bayle St John m the Libyan desert 
will be read with much pleasure, both on account of 
their interest, their novelty, and the fact that they are 
written by one who was born and has been bred in a 
literary atmosphere. 


A SECOND PEEP INTO MACAULEY’S 
HISTORY. 


THE Deciaration or InpuLGence.—THE TRIAL 
oF THE SEVEN BisHops. 


‘Winstanjey Hall, April 1840. 

Mr peak Lovtsa,—Since I wrote to you last, the 
stately repose of this old Hall has been enlivened by 
the arrival of Eustace Hay, whom you may remember 
the pride and plaything of both his parents, and who 
is now, at thirteen, the orphan heir of love, honours, 
and wealth, that seem to have accumulated only for 
him ; he is come to pass the Easter holidays with his 
grandfather, and we are all interested, 1n our several 
ways, in making them pleasant. It is delightful to 
hear his young clear voice resounding through the 
long passages in the mornmg, dehghtful to see the 
simplicity and genuine kindness of heart with which 
he makes his friends welcome to all he most values 
himself, and above all delightful it is to me, to find 
him still lingering in Cousin Judith’s quiet room, to 
talk over old world stories, and the recollections o' 
his childhood, ‘in which she bears no inconsiderable 
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part. If you could but see this same quiet room, 
ou would not wonder at its having become so truly 
home to me. It is on the south side of the house, and 
the windows open upon a French garden, enclosed 
within a stone balustrade, and nch now in all the 
deheate tints of Spring flowers - it is odd-cornered 
and many-sided, with a mantel-piece so ugh and 
narrow, that only old china, and Indian monsters will 
stand upon it, but the recesses are filled with books 
both old and new, and the walls are covered more 
shan half way to the ceilmg with tapestry represent- 
ing a woodland chase, wiule the upper panels contain 
portraits, which seem to me hke fmends, whose 
sympathy and silent companionshup have never failed 
me Amongst these is one of Mary of Modena, the 
queen of James II with her pure and fragile beauty, 
so gentle and yet so regal, that the tale scems quite 
natural attached to the picture opposite. It 1s that of 
a youth, somewhat older than Eustace, whose features 
and expression often recall him to me he was a 
younger brother of the Mrs Winstanley I have 
already mentioned to you; his meh hght hair 1s parted 
on his forehead, and falls m ringlets over Ins shoulders , 
and on his brow and in Ins dark eyes there is a look 
at once of thoughtfulness and of ardour, that tells the 
chivalry of his character he was in the service of 
the queen, and followed her into exile, while all his 
kindred rode triumphantly to wealth and power, on 
the storm they had assisted to raise ‘ Aud round 
these two pictures,” said I to Eustace Hay tlus 
morning, “he the poetry and romance of the eventful 
peniod, which your Grandfather has been telling us 
was eminently that of common sense and determ:- 
nation ” 

‘© Now to me it seems,” replied he, “ that it was 
above all a time of enthusiasm No one but the 
Prince of Orange seemed to have any plan of action 
that did not depend on the chances of each day; and 
as to the conduct of the pnncipal gentlemen con- 
cerned in his advance upon London—why, we should 
send a fellow to Coventry at Eton, who could stoop 
to such sneaking ways!” 

“© You must remember,” I answered, “ that the 
true place of a British monarch, and the principles of 
a constitutional government, were not then very 
clearly defined; we must try to find the right pomt 
of view from which to look at the picture Macaulay 
has drawn 80 vividly of the Great Revolution, before 
we judge of the characters he brings before us. Lovk, 
for mstance, from the spot where I am standing, at that 
portrait over the door! imstead of the forehead bright 
with mtelligence, and the waves of soft sunny har, 
you see nothmg but the black velvet dress, and a 
mass of undistinguished colour; but what a difference 
if you move to where [generally sit, and then look 
up at your namesake, Eustace!” 

“ Ah, 1 comprehend,” he said, with his own winning 
smile, “ you must help me to take my stand, before 
we consider the rest of the story of the seven 


“ We must recollect then, first,” I rephed, taking up 
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my knitting, “that the crudest doctrines of non- 
resistance to the king’s authority had been mculcated 
in the most absolute manner by Bishops and Judges, 
and that the very name of Whig had become a term 
of reproach , when James, blinded in a great degree to 
the true feelings of his people by his devotion to the 
church of Rome, put the sincenty of their public 
professions to the severest test, by his famous ‘ decla- 
ration for liberty of conscience’ Under tlus specious 
form, he intended, by dispensmg with all religious 
tests, to fill not only the high offices of Church and 
State with Roman Catholics, but also their most 
subordinate departments, he announced at the same 
time Ins confidence that Parliament at its next 
meeting would concur with him—an intimation which 
he must have known to be groundless, unless we can 
suppose him to have expected religious doctrine and 
consistency to prevail over the temporal imterests of 
the whole nation ” 

« Now,” said Eustace, whose eager eye had already 
fixed on a page of Macuuley’s lustory, “ you will sce 
how the nation rose agaist such tyranny '—and he 
began to read .— 


“ Having determined to pack a parliament, James ret 
himeelt energetically and methudically to thework A 
Proclamation appcared in the gazette, announcin: that 
the king had determined to revise the commissions of 
peace and of laeutenantcy, and to retain in public em- 
ployment only such gentlemen as should be disposed to 
support his pohcy . Every lord leutenant rece ed 
Written orders directing him to go down directly into 
his county There he was to summon before him al! his 
deputies and all the justices of the peace, and to put to 
them a rcries of interrogatories trained for the purpo-e 
of asvertaining how they would act at a general cleetiun 
IIe was to take down the answers in wniting, and to 
tranaunt them tothe government He vas to furnish 
a hast of such Romau Cathulics and such Protestant 
Di-~-enters as mizht be beat qualificd for the bench and 
fur comnmands in the militia He was alav to examine 
into the atate of all the boroughs in his county, and to 
make such reports as might be nece-sary to guide the 
operations of the Boird of R-gulators,’ (in which com- 
mittee Judge Juffrcys alone, remember, represented the 
Piotestant interest ) 

“The first effect produced by these orders would have 
at once sobered a prince less infatuated than James 
Half the lords leutenants of England peremptory 
retused to atoop to the odious service which was re- 
quired of them Every one of them was dismissed. Al! 
those who incurred this glorious dia:race were peers of 
hizh consideration, and all hud hitherto been regarded 
as firm aupportera of monarchy” Amongst the names 
in this list, was that of “the noblest subject in Europe, 
Aubrey de Vere, twentieth and last of the old Earls of 
Oxford,’ another, was Francis eleventh Earl of Shrews- 
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Stuart. The commissions of peace and lieutenantcy ha@de 
long been carefully purged of all republican names. 
The persons from whom the court had in vain en- 
deavoured to extract promise of support, were with 
rearcely an exception Tories. The elder among them 
could still show scars given by the swords of Roundheads, 
and receipts for plate sent to Charlies I in his distress. 
The jounger had adhered firmly to James against 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth. Such were the men who 
were now turned out of office in a mass, by the very 
prince to whom they had given such signal proofs of 
fidelity. Duismission, however, only made them more 
resolute. It had become a sacred point of honour 
among them to stand stoutly by one another in this 
crisis” 


“James now surely looked to the Roman Cathohes 
for support’ eaclanmed Eustace “ If so,” I 
answered, “he miscalculated the measure of true 
British spint which prevailed among them; for 
although many noble and ancient familes had suffered 
much for their faith in the previous reigus, they were 
none the less loyal to the constitution of thar 
country. But go on to the next few pages ” 


‘The Roman Cathohe squire would have been as 
ready ux any of his Protestant peaghboursa to gird on his 
avord, and to put p'stols in his holaters, for the defence 
of his native land against au invasion of French or Insh 
Papista . Several of them refused to be shenffs. Of 
those who accepted the shnevalty, many declared that 
they would discharge their duty ak fairly as if they were 
members of the E-tabliehed Church, and wuuld return 
no candidate who had not a real mygority If tho king 
could place little confidence cven in bia Roman Catholic 
sheriffs, still less could he rely on the Puritans Since 
the publication of the Deeclatation, several months had 
elapsed, months crowded with 1nportant cvents, months 
of unintermitted controversy incussion had opened 
the eyes of many Dimenters, but the acts of the 
government, and especially the severity with which 
Magdalene College had been treated, bad done more 
than even the pen of Halifax to alarm and to unite 
all classes of Protestants Most of those sectaries who 
had been induced to express gratitude for the In- 
dulgence were now ashamed of their error, and were 
desirous of muking atonement by casting in their lot 
with the great body of their countrymen ” 


“Now Eustace,” suid I, as he concluded, “ we are 
prepared to judge more fairly of the memorable trial, 
and of the subsequent conduct both of rulers and 
people I will read to you while you go on with your 
netting, see, here it hangs just as you Icft it by my 
chimney corner last Christmas !” 

[ will not trouble you, dear Louisa, with any further 
remarks we made, but throw together the passages I 
read, trusting that you will be as much interested as we 
were by our morning’s work 


bury, 4 Roman Catholic by birth and education, but a - ° ‘ 
convert to the Anglican Church, a third was the Duke | On the 27th of April. 1688, the king put forth a 


of Somerset. whoce regiwent bad already becn taken | second Declaration of Indulgence, which at first pro- 
from him, and the king could not fnd lords of great duced little sensation, as 1t contamed nothing new, 
note, or indeed Protestant lords of any sort, who would | but on the fourth of May, he made an order in 


accept the vacant offices. “Sunderland, who had been | ‘ . 

named lord Ii: utenant of Warwickshire in the room of | Council that his Declaration of the preceding week 
the Earl of Nurtbampton, found some excuse for not should be read, on two successive Sundays, at the 
going down to face the indignation and contempt of the time of divine service, by the officiating mimsters of 
gentry of that shire, and the plea was the mure readily al] the churches and chapels in the kimgdom. In 


adm.tted because the king had by that tame beguu to 
feel that the «pirit of the rustic gentry was not to be London and in the suburbs, the readmg was to take 


bent. It 1s to be observed, that those who dixplayed Place on the 20th and 27th of May, in other parts of 
this spint were not the old enemies of the house of England on the third and tenth of June. The Bishops 
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Mere directed to distribute copies of the Declaration 
through their respective dioceses. 


“When it is considered that the clergy of the 
Established Chureh, with scarcely an exception, re- 
garded the Indulgence as a violation of the laws of the 
realm, as a breach of the plighted faith of the king, and 
as a fatal blow levelled at the interest and dignity of 
their own profession, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the order in council was itended to be felt, by them 
as a cruel affront By no exertion was it possible in 
that age to ascertain within a fortnight the mtentions 
of one teuth part of the parochial ministers scattered 
over the kingdom, it was feared, also, that the Pro- 
testant Dissenters might misinterpret the refusal of the 
clergy to read the declaratich, and despairing of 
obtaining toleration from them, might throw their 
whole weight into the scale of the court But bitter 
and suspicious feelings had been indulged long enough ; 
the time was come when 1t was necessiry to make a 
choice, and the Nonconformists of the city, with a 
noble spirit, arrayed themselves side by side with the 
members of the Church 1n defence of the fundamental 
laws of the realm. Baxter, Bates, and Howe, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their efforts to bring about 
this coalition, but the generous enthusiasm which 

ervaded the whole Puritan body made the task easy. 
he zeal of the flocks outran that of the pastors ” 


“Meanwhule several of the Bishops were antiously 
deliberating as to the course which they should take 
On the 12th of May a grave and learned company was 
assembled round the table of the primate at Lambeth.” 
the general opinion was, that the declaration ought 
not to be read . leticrs were despatched by we-sengers 
on horseback to the most respectable prelates of the 
province of Canterbury, entreating them to come up 
without delay, and to strengthen the hands of their 
metropolitan at this conjuncture. 


“On the enghteenth a meeting of prelates and of other 
eminent divines was held at Lambeth Tillotson, Ten- 
nison, Stillingfleet, Patrick, and Sherlock, were present 
Prayers were solemnly read before the consultation 
began After long deliberation, a petition embodying 
the general sense was written by the Archbishop with 
his own hand. It was not drawn up with much felicity 
of style; indeed the cumbrous and inelegant structure 
of the sentences brought on Sancrott some raillery, 
which he bore with less patience than he showed under 
much heavier tnals. Buti substance nothing could 
be more skilfully framed than this memorable docu- 
ment. All disloyalty, all intolerance, was carnestly 
disclaimed. The king was assured that the Church 
still was, as she had ever been, faithful to the throne 
He was assured also, that the bishops would tn proper 
place and time, as lords of parliameat, and members 
of the Upper House of Convocation, show that the) 
by no means wanted tenderness for the conscientious 
rae, of Dissenters But parliament had, both in 
the late and in the present reign, declared that the 
sovereign was not conatitutionally competent to dispense 
with statutes in matters ecclesiastical. The Declaration 
was illegal, and the petitioners could not 
in prudence, honour, or conscience, be parties to the 
solemn publication of an illegal declaration in the 
house of God, and during the time of divine service. 
This paper was signed by the archbishop and by 
six of hus snuff: Lloyd of St. Asaph, Turner of 
Ely, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, 
White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Bristol. 
The Bishop of London, being under suspension, did not 
sign. It was now late on Frmday evening, and on 
Sunday morning the Declaration was to be read in the 
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churches of London. It was necessary to put the paper 
into the kinge hands without delay. The mx bishops 
set off for Whitehall. The Archbishop, who had long been 
forbidden the court, did not accompany them. Lloyd, 
leaving his five brethren at the house of Lord Dartmouth 
in the vicinity of the palace, went to Sunderland, and 
begged that minister to read the petition and to ascertain 
when the king would be ready to receive 1t. Sunderland, 
afraid of compromising himself, refused to look at the 
paper, but went immediately to the royal closet James 
directed that the bishops should be admitted. He had 
heard from his tool Cartwnght, that they were disposed 
to obey the royal mandate, but that they wiched for some 
little modifications in form, and that they meant to 
present a humble request to that effect His majesty 
was therefore in a very good humour. When they knelt 
before him, be told them to nse, took the paper from 
Lloyd and said, ‘ This 1s my lord of Canterbury’s hand.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, his own hand,’ was the reply James read the 
petition , he folded 1t up, and his countenance grew dark. 
‘This,’ he said, ‘18 a great surprise to me 1 did not 
expect thin from your church, especially from some of 
you This 1s a standard of rebellion.’ 

“The bishops broke out into passionate expressions of 
loyalty, but the king, as usual, repeated the same words 
over and over ‘I tcll you, this 1s a standard of re- 
bellion’ ‘Rebellion!’ ered Trelawney, falling on his 
knecs, ‘for God’s sake, sir, do not say so hard a thing 
otus No 'lrelawncy can be a rebel Remember that 
my family has fought for the crown. Remember how I 
served your majesty when Monmouth was 1n the west.’ 
‘We put down the last rebellion,’ said Lake, ‘we shall 
not raise another’ ‘We rebel!’ cried Turner, ‘we 
are ready to die at your majeaty’s feet” ‘Sir,’ said 
Ken, 1n a move manly tone, ‘] hope that you will grant 
to us that liberty of conscience which you grant to all 
mankind’ Stull James went on, ‘This 18 rebellion. 
This 18s a standard of rebellion Did ever a good 
churchman question the dispensing power before? have 
not some of you preached for it, and written for 1t? Jt 1s 
a standard of rebellion, I will have my declaration 

ublished’ ‘We have two duties to perform,’ answered 
en, ‘our duty to God, and our duty to your majesty. 
We honour jou, but, fear God’ 

‘Have I deserved this?’ said the king, more and 
more angry, ‘l who have been such a friend to your 
church ! I did not expect this from some of you I will 
be obeyed My declaration shall be published You are 
trumpeters of sedition What doyjou here? go to your 
dioceses and sec that [am obeyed 1 will keep this paper. 
I will not part with it I will remember you that 
have signed 1t’ ‘Gud's will be done, said Ken ‘God 
has given me the dispensing power, said the king, ‘and 
I will maintain 1t = tell you thit there are atill seven 
thousand of your church who have not bowed the knee 
to Bual’ 

“The bishops respectfully retired ” } 


Time had been given to James to revoke his edict , 
but the Saturday passed, and there was no sign of 
relenting on the part of the court, and the Sunday 
arrived—a day long remembered In the city and 
hberties of London were about a hundred parish 
churches. In only four of these was the order m 
council obeyed, and m those four, as soon as the 
officiating mmuster began to read the declaration, the 
congregations rose and left lim alone. 

“ Never had the Church been so dear to the nation as 
on the afternoon of that day. The spirit of dissent 
seemed to be extinct.... In truth, the feeling ot the 


whole country had now become such as none but the 
very best and noblest, or the very worst and basest, of 


mal, Sancrofts Nasrauve, prmpted from the Tanner M6. Citters . 
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mankind could, without much discomposure, encounter. 
Even the king stood aghast for a moment at the violence 
of the tempest which he had raised 

« By the advice of Jeffreys, he, however, determined 
to proceed, and to bring the archbishop and the six 
other petitioners before the court of King’s Bench on a 
charge of seditious libel, and on the eighth of June 
they appeared before the king in council 

“The publicanxiety was intense. A great multitude 
filled the courts of Whitehall and all the neghbouring 
streets. Many people were in the halit of refreshing 
themselves at the close of a summer's da} with the cuol 
air of the Thames, but, on this evening, the whole 
river waa alive with wherries When the seven came 
forth under a guard, the emotions of the people broke 
through all restraint. Thousands fell on their knees 
and prayed aloud for the men who had, with the christian 
courage of Ridley and Latimer, confronted a tyrant, 
inflamed by all the bigotry of Mary Many dashed into 
the stream, and, up to their waists in ovze and water, 
cried to the holy fathers to ble~s them All down the 
river, from Whitchall to London bridge, the royal barge 
passed between lines of boats, from winch arose a shout 
of ‘God bless your lordships !’ Scarecly had the gate- 
of the Tower been closed upon the prisoners, when an 
event took place which inercased the publie excitement 
It had been announced that the queen did not cap et 
to be delivered till July, but, on the day after the 
bishops bad appeared betore the council, 1t was observed 
that the king scemed anxious about her state — lu the 
evening, however, she sate playing cards at Whitchall 
tll near midnight, then she was carried im a acdan to 
St James’s palace, where apartments had been very 
hastily fitted up for her reception Soon, messengers were 
running about in all directions to summon ph)sitiana, 
and priests, lords of the council, and ladies ot the bed- 
chamber Ina few houra, many public functionaries and 
women of rank were assembled in the queen’s room 

‘* There, on the morning of Sunday, the tenth of June, 
a day long kept sacred by the too taithful adherents of 
a bad cause, was born the most unfurtunite of princes, 
destined to seventv seven years of cxile and wandering, 
of vain projects, of honours more galling than meults, 
and of hopes such as make the heart #,ck 

“The demeanour of the seven prelates, meauwhile, 
strengthened the intcrest which their situation excited 
On the cvenmg of the Black Frutay, as it was called, 
on which they were committed, they reached their prison 
just at the hour of divine service They instantly 
hastened tothe chapel It chanced that in the cond 
leason were these words ‘ [n all things approving uur 
selves as the miniaters of Gud, in much patience 
distresses, in stripes, in iamprisonments’ All zealous 
ehurchmen were delighted by this comeidence, and 
remembered how much comfort a similar one had given 
near forty years before tu Charles the Firat, at the tame 
of his death ” 


The captivity of the bishops lasted only a week 
On Friday, the 15th of June, they were biought befurc 
the King’s Bench The prisoners pleaded not guilty, 
and that day fortmght was fixed for the trial, m the 
meantime they were permitted to depart to their 
homes, on their own recognisance 


“On the 29th of June, Westminster Hall, Old and 
New Palace Yard, and all the nexghbouring rtrects to 
a great distance, were thronged with people Such an 
auditory had never before, and has never since, }een 
assembled in the court of King’s Bench Thurty-five 
peers of the realm were counted in the crowd All the 
four judges of the court were on the bench The jury 
was sworn , it consisted of persons of highly respectable 
station, amongst them was Arnold, the king's brewer 
The foreman was Sir Roger Langley, a baronet of old 
and honourable family.” 


Lu 


No idea can be formed from the usual procee 

in an English court of justice, of the scene which fol- 
lowed. The counsel on either side mutually taunted 
each other with sarcastic retrospects of their former 
hves and principles. The witnesses answered, some 
with reluctance, others with cagerness The spec- 
tators cheered or groaned according to thew sympa- 
thies The judges tried in vain to enforce decorum 


“The counsel for the bishops determined on con- 
ducting the defence on the broad ground that the sus- 
pending power was illegal durmg three hours they 
argued with great loree in defence of the fundamental 
principles ot the constitution, and Somers rose list 
He spoke tur little more than five minutes, but every 
word wis full of weighty mutter, and when he sate 
down, his reputation as an om tu: aud a constitutional 
lawyer was established Tle went through the expres- 
sions Which were used im the information, to dercribe 
the offence imputed to the bishops, and showed that 
every word, whether adjective or substantive, was alto- 
gether mappropriate The offunce imputed, was a falee, 
a male ous, a acditioushitel —Palse the paper was not, 
for every fact which at set forth had been proved from 
the journals of parliament tu be strictly trne. Malicious 
the paper was not, for the defendanta had not sought 
an ucension of strife, but had been placed by the govern- 
ment in such a situation that they must cither oppose 
themselves to the royal wall, or violate the mnost sacred 
vblrzations of conseienes and honour. Seditious the 
piper wis not, for it had not been eecattered by the 
wi.ters among the rabvle, but delivered privately ito 
the hands of the hing alone, and a hbel it was not, 
but a decent petition, such as, hy the laws of England, 
nay, by the Liws of impcutal Rome, by the laws of all 
civilized states, a guby-ep who thinks himaclf aggrigved 
mav With propricty present to the sovercign At length 
Wright racealel to sum up the evidence, but evaded 
the question of the dispenmug power, Allybone and 
Holloway followed in hia stepa Powell took a bolder 
course He avowed that, in bis gyudgment, the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence was a nullity, and ¢hat the dispen- 
sing power, us litely cxcremed, waa utterly inconsistent 
with all law Tf these cucroachimnents of prerogative 
were allowed, there was an end of parhaments The 
whole legilatise authonts would bein the hing = ‘That 
issu, gentlemen, he said, ‘IP leave te God aud to your 
consciences’ ft was dark befure the gury retired to 
conatder of thar verdict The night waa a night of 
iitense anxiety)’ Some Jettors are extant which were 
despatched during that period of suspense, and waich 
have, therefore, an intcrest of a peculiar kind ‘Jt is 
very late,’ wro'e the Papal Nuncio, ‘and the decision is 
not set hnown The judges and the culprits Lave gone 
to their own homes The jury remain together. To- 
morrow we shall learn the event of this fo struggle.” 
The roliator for the lashops sat op all might with a 
body of actvant» on the stairs leading to the room where 
the jury wan conpulting. It was alwolutely necessary 
to watch the officers who watched the doors, for those 
offi. ers were supposed to be im the interest of the crown, 
aud mught, if not carefully obsersed, have furnished a 
courtly juryman with food, which would have enabled 
him to starve out the other eleven. Stnct guard was, 
therefore, kept, not even a candle to hght a pipe was 
permitted ty enter. Some basons of water for washing 
were suffered to paxa about four in the morning. 
jury men, raging with thirst, soon Japped up the whole. 
Great numbers of people walked the neighbouring 
atreete till dawn. Every hour a mersenger came from 
Whitehall to know what was passiug. Voices high in 
altercation were repeatedly beard within the room, 
but nothing certain was known. At first, nine were 
for acquituung, and three for cunvicting. Two of the 
minority soon gave way, but Arnold was obstinate. 
Thomas Austin, a country gentleman of great estate, 
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had paid close attention to the evidence and 
hes, and had taken full notes; wished to argue 

e question. Arnold declined , he was not used, he 
doggedly said, to reasoning and debating His con- 
science was not satisfied, and he should not acquit the 
bishops. ‘If you come to that,’ said Austin, ‘look at 
me. I am the largest and strongest of the twelve, and 
before I find such a petition as this a libel, here I will 
stay till Iam no bigger than a tobacco pipe.” It was 
six in the morning before Arnold yielded. It was soon 
known that the jury were agreed but what the verdict 
would be was still asecret At ten the court again met 
The crowd was greater than ever. The jury appeared 
in their box; and there was a breathless stillness. Sir 
Samuel Astry spoke. ‘Do you find the defendants, or 
any of them, guilty of the misdemeanour whereof they 
are impeached, or not gmity?’ Sir Roger Langley 
answered, ‘Not guilty’ As the words passed his lips, 
Halifax sprang up and waved hishat At that signal 
benches and galleries raised a shout In a moment, 
ten thousand persons, who crowded the great hall, re- 
phed with a still louder shout, which made the old 
eaken roof crack, and, 1m anothcr moment, the imnu- 
merable throng without set up a third huzza, which 
was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which covered 
the Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gun- 
powder was heard upon the water, and another and 
another; ani so, 1n a few moments, the glad tidings 
went flying past the Savoy and the Fnars to London 
bridge, and to the forest of masts below As the news 
spread, streets and squares, market-places and coffee- 
houses, broke forth into acclamations, yet were the 
acclumations less strange than the weeping, for the 
feelings of men had been wound up to such a point 
that the-stern English nature, so little used to outward 
signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud 
for very joy. Meanwhile, from the outskirts of the 
multitude, horsemen were spurring off to bear along all 
the great roads intelligence of the victory of our church 
and nation Yet not even that astounding explosion 
could awe the bitter and intrepid spintof the solicitor! 
Striving to make himself heard above the din, he called 
upon the judges to commit those who had violated by 
clamour the dignity of a court of justice One of the 
rejncing populace was seized, but the tribunal felt that 
it would be absurd to punih a single individual for an 
offence common to hundreds of thousands, and dis- 
missed him with a gentle reprimand 

“Tt was vain to think of passing at that moment to 
any other business, indeed, the roar of the multitude 
was such that for half-an-hour scarcely a word could be 
heard in court Williams got to his coach amidst a 
tempest of hisses and curses. Cartwright,‘ whose cu- 
riosity was ungovernable, had been guilty of the folly 
and indecency of coming to Westmuin-ter 1n order to 
he.r the decision. He was recoznised by his sacerdotal 
garb and by his corpulent figure, and was hooted through 
the hall ‘Take care,’ said one, ‘of the wolf mn sheep’s 
clothing.’ ‘Make room,’ cried another, ‘for the man 
with the pope in his belly.’ 

“ The acquitted prelates took refuge from the crowd 
which implored their blessin; in the nearest chapel 
where divine service was performing Many churches 
were open on that morning throughout the capital, and 
many pious persons repaired thither The bells of all 
the parishes of the city and liberties were ringing. The 
jury, meanwhile, could scarcely make their way out of 
the hall. They were forced to shake hands with hun- 
drfds : ‘God bless you,’ cried the people, ‘God prosper 
your families; you have done hike honest, good-natured 
gentlemen. You have saved us all to-day.’ 

“ As the noblemen who had appeared to support the 
good cause drove off, they flung from their carriage 
windows handfuls of money, and bade the crowd dnnk 


(1) S&r Wilham Willams. (2) The Bishop of Chester 
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to the health of the bishops and the jury. The attor- 
ney went with the tidings to Sunderland, who happened 
to be conversing with the Nuncio. ‘ Never,’ said Powis, 
‘within man’s memory, have there been such shouts 
and such tears of joy as to-day.’” 


Here I stopped reading, and my young companion’s 
countenance bore the trace of an interest im the drama, 
as keen as though it had but just passed, or was then 
passing. I have no better excuse to offer for the length 
of my letter, which you must receive, dear Louisa, 
as an offermg of love to your own circle, 

From their old friend, 
JUDITH DaMER. 


VISITS TO MONASTERIES IN THE 
LEVANT: 


** StayIne by myself,” says Mr Curzon, “im an 
old country-house belonging to my family, but not 
often mhabited by them, and having nothme to do in 
the evening, [ looked about for some occupation to 
amuse the passing hours. In the room where I was 
sitting, there was a large book-case, full of ancient 
manuscripts, many of which had been collected by 
myself, in various out-of-the-way places, mm different 
parts of the world Takmg some of these ponderous 
volumes from their shelves, I turned over their wide 
vellum leaves, and admired the antiquity of one, and 
the gold and azure which gleamed upon the pages of 
another. The sight of these books brought before my 
mind many scenes and recollections of the countries 
from which they came, and I said to myself, I know 
what I will do, I will wnte down some account of 
the most curious of these manuscripts, and the places 
in which they were found, as well as some of the 
adventures which I encountered m the pursuit of my 
venerable game ” 

And great reason, 1t seems to us, have the public to 
rejoice at the issue of this resolution. Mr. Curzon is 
incontestably the pleasantest of bibhographers Al- 
though the topics on which he treats may be “ caviare 
to the vulgar,” and im these utilitarian days engage 
the mterest of but comparatively few, we can fear- 
lessly aver that the manner of treatment will ensure 
the amusement of every class of readers The style, 
though perfectly native, has much of the airmess and 
felicity of Beckford’s The more musty the tomes 
which the Author disinters from their conventual 
graves, the more lively seems to grow his narrative. 
With all his antiquarian enthusiasm, he is never dry 
or unintelligible, but, on the contrary, contrives, by 
a perpetual play of gentle humour, to mfuse into the 
most indifferent readers, a growing interest in his 
favourite topics. As our space, however, 1s limited, 
we will waste no time in empty panegyric, but enable 
the writer of this delightful book to address himself 
at once to the good taste of our readers. 

Mr. Curzon, after a few Egyptian sketches, begins 
with the Coptic monasteries near the Natron lakes. 


(1) “* Visits to Monastenes in the Levant.” By the Honourable 
Robert Curzon, jun London Murray 
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Monasticism took its rise in Egypt, and the desert of 
Nitria was the first place to which anchorites retired 
from the world. Of these, St. Macarius was the great 
exemplar, and the principal monastery 1s still called 
after him. After a journey most amusingly detailed, 
from the Nile across the desert, Mr. Curzon reached 
the convent of Baramous, and thence proceeded to 
that of Souriani, the object of his bibbographical 
researches. He was shown one or two precious vo- 
lumes; these served, however, but to excite his 
curiosity, and stimulate his address and perseverance, 
to further acquisitions. 


“‘The old blind abbot had solemnly declared that 
there were no other books 1n the monastery besides those 
which I had seen, but I had been told, by a French 
gentleman at Cairo, that there were many ancient 
manuscripts in the monks’ oil cellar , and 1t was in the 
pursuit of these and the Coptic dictionary that I had 
undertaken the journey to the Natron lakes The abbot 
positively denie1 the existence of these books, and we 
retired from the library to my room with the Coptic 
manuscripts which they had ceded to me without diffi- 
culty, and which, according to the dates contained in 
them, aud from their zeneral appearance, may claim to 
be considered among the oldest manuscripts 1n existence, 
More aneient certainly than many of the Symac MSS 
which I am about to describe. The abbot, his com- 
pinion, and myself sat down together I produced a 
bottle of rosoglio from my stores, to which I knew that 
all Oriental monks were partial , for though they do not, 
I believe, drink wine, because an excess 1n 1ts indulgence 
1s forbidden by scripture, yet ardent spirits not having 
heen invented in those times, there 1s nothing said about 
them 1n the Bible, and at Mount Sinai and all the other 
spots of sacred pilgrimage the monks comfort them- 
selves with a little glass, or rather a small coffee-cup, of 
arrack or raw spirits when nothing better of 1ts kind 18 
to be procured Next tothe golden key, which masters 
so many locks, there 1s no better opener of the heart 
than a sufficiency of strong drink,—not too much, but 
exactly the proper quantity judiciously exhibited (to use 
a chemical term in the land of Al Chémé, where alchemy 
and chemistry first had their omgin) I have alwavs 
found 1 to be invincible, and now we sat sipping our 
cups of the sweet pink rosoglio and firing little com- 
pliments at each other, and talking pleasantly over our 
bottle till some time passed away, and thle face of the 
blind abbot waxed bland and confiding, and he had that 
€xpre-sion on his countenance which men wear when they 
are pleased with themselves and bear good will towards 
mankind in general. I had, by the bye, a great 
advantage over the good abbot, as I could see the work- 
ings of his features and he could not see mune, or note 
my eagerness about the o1l-cellar, on the subject of which 
I again gradually entered —‘There is no o1l there,’ said 
he. ‘I am curious to see the architecture of so ancient 
a room, said I; ‘for I have heard that yours is a famous 
oil-cellar.’ ‘It is a famous cellar,’ said the other monk. 
‘Take another cup of rosoglio,’ said I. ‘Ah!’ replied 
he, ‘I remember the days when 1t overflowed with oil, 
and then there were I do not know how many brethren 
here with us. Bat now we are few and poor; bad times 
are come Over us. we are not what we used tobe’ ‘I 
should lke to see it very much,’ said I ,‘I have heard 
so much about it even at Cairo. Let us go and see it, 
and when we come back we will have another bottle, 
and I will give you a few more which I have brought 
with me for your private use.’-—This last argument pre- 
vailed. We returned to the t tower, and ascended 
the stecp flight of steps which led to ita door of entrance. 
We then descended a narrow staircase to the oil-cellar, 
a handsome vaulted room, where we found a range of 
immense vases which formerly contained the oil, but 
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which now on being struck returned a mournful, hollow 
sound. There was nothing else to be seen: there were 
no books here: but taking the candle from the hands of 
one of the brethren, (for they had all wandered 1m after 
us, having nothing else to do,) I discovered a narrow 
low door, and, pushing it open, entered into a small 
closet vaulted with stone, which was filled to the depth 
of two feet or more with the loose leaves of the Syriac 
manuscripts which now form one of the chief treasures 
of the British Museum, Here I remained for some 
time turning over the leaves and digging into the mass 
of loose vellum pages; by which exertions I raised such 
a cloud of fine pungent dust that the monks relieved 
each other 1n holding our only candle at the door, wlule 
the dust made us sneeze incessantly as we turned over 
the scattered leaves of vellum I had extracted four 
hooks—the only ones I could find which seemed to be 
tolerably perfect—when two monks who were struggling 
in the corner pulled out a great big manuscript of a 
brown and musty appearance and of a prodigious 
weight, which was tied together with a cord. ‘Here is 
a box !’—exclaimed the two monks, who were nearly 
choked with the dust ; ‘we have found a box, and a heavy 
one too!’ ‘A box!’ shouted the blind abbot, who 
was standing in the outer darkness of the oil-cellar. 
‘A box! where 18 1t? Bring 1t out, bring out the box ! 
Heaven be praised ! We have founda treasure! Lift up 
the box! Pull out the box! A box ! A box! Sandouk ! 
Sandouk '’ shouted all the monks 1n various tones of 
voice ‘ Now then, let us see the box! Bring out the 
light!’ they ered, ‘What can there be in it?’ and 
they all came to help, and carried 1t away up the stairs, 
the blind abbot following them to the outer door, leaving 
me to retrace my steps as I could with the volumes 
which I had dug out of their literary grave.” 


After a most graphic account of certam Abyssinian 
monks, “ black as crows, and anointed, not with the 
oil of gladness, but with that of castor,” the scene 1s 
shifted tothe ‘‘ Convent of the Pulley” as it is called, 
which we well remember sailing past on a voyage up 
the Nile, amd of the mode of ascent to which Mr. 
Curzon’s 1s the first description we ever read He 
narrates also his adventures at the Coptic convent of 
Thebes, and the White monastery, interspersing lus 
narrative with a variety of amusing detail, legendary 
aud otherwise ‘Thence he carries us to Jerusalem, 
and descnbes in fearful colours, and we believe for the 
first time, the ternble catastrophe that took place in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, occasioned by the 
blasphemous exhibition of the “holy fire.” Several 
hundreds perished, our Author’s escape being little 
short of miraculous He next visits the convent of 
Sta Saba, in the desert of the Jordan, of which he gives, 
as we can testify, a most veracious and striking sketch. 
Come we, however, to the most curious part of the 
book, his journey to the Greek monasteries of Meteora 
aud Mount Athos. From Corfu he crossed over into 
Albama, and, as the country was disturbed, as a mea- 
sure of precaution, obtamed from the Pasha of Yana 
an order upon the chief person at Mezzovo, at the 
entrance of the wilder parts of the mountains, to pro- 
cure him an escort. How he fared when he arnvyed 
there we leave him to explain — 


“ As Mahmoud Pasha had supplied me with a firman, 
and letters to the principal persons at the several towns 
of my route, I looked out my Mezzovo letter, with the 
intention of asking for an escort of a few soldicrs to 
accompany me through the passes of Mount Pindus, 
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which were reported to be fall of robbers and caftiva 
gente of every sort and kind, the great extent of the 
tanderwood and box trees forming an impecetrable cover 
for these ‘minions of the moon.’ 

* Most of the population of Mezzovo turned out to 
see the ion of Milordos Ingiesis as it entered the 
precincts of their ancient city, and defiled into the 
market place, in the middie of which was a great tree, 
under whoes shade sat and smoked a circle of grave 
and reverend seignors, the aristocracy of the pace, 
whereupon, holding the pasha’s letter in my hand, I 
cantered up to them On seeing me advance towards 
them, a broad shouldered, good-natured looking man, 
gorgeously dressed 1n red velvet, embroidered all over 
with gold, though something tarnished with the rain 
and weather, arose, and stepped forward to meet me 
* Here 18 a letter,’ said I, ‘from his highness Mahmoud 
Pasha, Vizier of Yanina, to the chief personage of 
Mezzovo, whoever he may be, for there 1s no name 
mentioned ; 8o tell me who 1s the chief person 1n this 
city, where is he to be found, for I desire to speak with 
him?’ ‘You want the chief person of Mezzovo?’ re- 
plied the broad shouldered man, ‘ well, I think I am 
the chief person here, am I not?’ he asked of the 
assembled crowd which had gathered together by this 
time. ‘Certainly, malista, oh yes, you are the chief 
person of Mezzovo undoubtedly,’ they all cried out 
“ Very well,’ said he, ‘then give me the letter.” On my 
giving it to him, he opened 1t 1n a very unceremonious 
manner, and before he had half read 1t, burst into a 
fit of laughing ‘What are you laughing at?’ said I, 
‘is not that the vizier’s letter?’ ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘ you 
want guards, do you, to protect you ugainst the robbers, 
the klephti?’ ‘ Yes, Ido, but I do not see what there 
is to laugh at in that I want some men to go with 
me to Meteora, if you are the captain or commander 
here, give me an escort, as I wish to be off at once, 1¢ 
is early now, and I can cross the mountains before dark ’ 
After a pause, he said, ‘ Well, I am the captain, and 
you shall have men who will protect you wherever you 
go. You are an Englishman, are you not?’ * Yes,’ I 
said, ‘Iam.’ ‘Well, I like the English , and you par- 
ticularly’ ‘Thank you,’ said 1; and after some more 
conversation, he tore off a slip from the viziers letter, 
(a very unceremonious proceeding in Albania,) and, 
writing a few lines on 1t, he said, ‘ Now, give this paper 
to the first soldiers you meet at the foot of Mount 
Pindus, and all will be right’ He then instructed the 
muleteer which way to go. I took the note, which was 
not folded up, but the badly-wntten Romaic was un- 
intelligible to me, eo I put it into my pocket, and away 
we went, my new frend. waiving his hand to us as we 
passed out of the market place, and we were soon 
trotting along through the open country towards the 
hills which choot out from the base of the great chain 
of Mount Pindus, a mountam famous for having had 
Mount Ussa put on the top of it by some of the giants 
when they were fighting agaimat Hf upiter. As that re- 
spected deity got the better of the giants, J presume he 
put Orsa back again, for which I felt. very much obliged 
to him, as Pindus seemed quite high enough, and steep 
enough, without any addition.” 


He had not proceeded far when he fell into the 
hands of the robbers, and, as a dernier ressource, 
bethought him of the paper, which he accordingly 
presented to his captors, who dragged him up the 
mountain to the captain of the gang — 

“The captain was evidently a poor scholar, and he 
spelt and puzzled over every word At last, a thought 
struck him; shading his eyes with his hand from the 
fr of the fire, he leant forward and peeped into the 

where we were awaiting his commands. Not 
distinguishing us, however, he jumped up from his 
feet, and shouted ont, ‘Hallo! where are the gentlemen 
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who brought this letter? what have you done with them? 
At the sound of his voice the rest of the party jumped 
up also, being then first aware that something out of 
the common way had taken place. Some of the palicari 
jumped towards us, and were going to seize us, when 
the captain came forward, and, in a civil tone, said, 
‘Oh, there you are! welcome, gentlemen; we are very 
glad to receive you Make yourselves at home, come 
near the fire and sit down.’ I took him at his word, 
and sat down on the boards by the side of the fire, 
rubbing my hands, and making myself as comfortable 
as porasible under the circumstances My two servants 
and the mule.ecr, seeing what turn affairs had taken, 
became of a sudden as loquacious as they had been 
silent before, and, in a short time, we were all the 
greatest friends in the world 

*« So,’ said the captain, or whatever he was, ‘you 
are acquaiuted with our friend at Mezzovo How did 
you leave him? J hope he was well ” 

“©QOh yes,’ I said, ‘we left him in excellent health 
What a remarhably plea-img pereon he 18! and how 
well he looks 1n his red velvet dress!” 

“** Have you known him long?’ he asked 

“* Why, not zery long,’ replied my Albanian , ‘ but 
my master has the greatest ,espect tor him, and so has 
he for my master’ 

“ « He rays you are to take some of our men with you 
wherever jou like,’ said our host 

* © Yes, I know,” said the Albanian, ‘ we settled that 
at Mezzovo, with my masters friend, his excellency, 
Mr What's his name’ 

* * Well, how many will you take?’ 

*¢QOh'! five or sx will do, that will be as many as 
we want We aie going to Metcora, and then we shall 
return over the moun ains back to Mezzovo, where I 
hope we shall have the pleasure of meeting your gencral 

ain 

“ Whilst we were talking and drinking coffee by the 
fire, a prodigious bustling and chattering was going on 
among the rest of the party, and before long, five slim, 
active, dirty lookmg joung rogues, in white dresses, 
With long black hair hauging down their backs, and 
each with a long thin gun, announced that they were 
ready to accompany us whenever we were ready to start. 
As we had nothing to keep us in the dark, smoky hovel, 
we were soon ready to go, and glad, indeed, was I to 
be out again in the open air, among the high trees, 
without the 1mmeaiate prospect of bemg hanged up 
upon one of them My party jumped with great 
alacrity and glee upon their miserable mules .and 
horres, all our belongings, including the half of the 
cold fuwl, were 17 statu quo, and off we set Our new 
friends accompanied us on foot. And so delighted was 
our Caliban of a muleteer at what we all considered 
as a fortunate escape, that he lifted up his voice, and 
gave vent to his feelings ina song The grand gentle- 
man in red velvet to whom I had presented the -pasha’s 
letter at Mezzovo was, it seems, himself the captain of 
the thieves, the very man against whom the pasha 
wished to afford us his protection, and he, feeling 
amused probably at the manner in which we had fallen 
unawares into his clutches, and being a good natured 
fellow, (and he certainly looked such,) gave us a note to 
the officer next in command, ordering him to protect 
us as his fnends, and to provide us with an escort.” 


Conducted by this respectable body guard, our 
Author, after beimg taken lumself for a robber, reaches 
the base of the extraordmary convent of Meteora, 
perched upon an isolated rock, accessible only by a 
rope and net let down some twenty-five fathoms, or 
by a most villanous collection of half rotten ladders 
planted against the perpendicular face of the crag 
Our limits compel us to pass by his capital descrip- 
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of the place, his research for bibliographical treasures 
which he was compelled to leave behind, the offer 
of his banditti friends, on his descending, to storm 
the convent, and carry them off for him, (a proposal 
he was considerate enough to decline,) and of his 
partmg from the robbers, who invited him to make 
one of the gang The next scene of his researches 
was Mount Athos, or the “ holy mountain,” that mag- 
nificent promontory which Dimocrates of Samos, who 
built the temple of Ephesus and the Pharos of Alex- 
andris, 1s said to have proposed to hew ito a statue 
of Alexander the Great Of the state of this tsolated 
stronghold of monkery and celibacy, from which every 
animal of the femme gender 1s studiously excluded, 
he gives us a most curious and interesting account. 
No traveller had been there since the days of Dr 
Clarke, and thus Mr. Curzon, armed with a letter 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, sought out the 
Greek patriarch at Constantinople, who, after much 
puzzling as to the nature of his ecclesiastical brother 
of England, gave to the enterprising bibliographer a 
letter which opened to him the gates of the numerous 
convents with which the “ holy mountam” 1s studded 
Here his researches were destimed to be crowned 
with most gratifymg suecess, but not without certain 
tnals and temptations most humorously enumerated 
Take for instance the followmg .— 


*T slept well on my divan, and at sunrise received 
a visit from the agoumenos, who came to wish me good 
day After some conversation on other matters, I 1n- 
quired about the library, and asked permission to view 
its contents. The agoumenos declared his willingness 
to show me everything that the monastery contained 
‘ But first,’ said he, ‘1 wish to present you with some- 
thing excellent for your breakfast , and from the special 
good will that i bear towards so distinguished a guest, 
I shall prepare it with my own hands, and will stay to 
sec you eat 1t, for 1t 18 really an admirable dish, and 
one not presented to all persons ’—‘ Well,’ thought I, 
‘a good breakfast is not a bad thing,’ and the fresh 
mountain air and the good night's rest had given me 
an appetite; so I expressed my thanks for the kind 
hospitality of my Jord abbot, and he, sitting down op- 
posite to me on the divan, procecded to prepare his 
dish ‘This,’ said he, producing a shallow basin half 
full of a white paste, ‘1s the principal and most savoury 
part of this famous dish, 1t 18 composed of cloves of 
garlic, pounded down, with a certain quantity of sugar 
With it I will now mix the oul in just proportions, 
some shreds of fine cheese, (1t seemed to be of the white 
acid kind, which resembles what 1s called caccia cavallo 
in the south of Italy, and which almost takes the skin 
off your fingers, I believe,) and sundry other nice little 
condiments, and now it 13 completed !’—He stirred the 
savoury mess round and round with a large wooden spoon 
until 1t sent forth over room and passage and cell, over 
hill and valley, an aroma which is not to be described 
* Now,’ said the agoumenos, crumbling some bread into 
it with his large and somewhat dirty handa, ‘this 1s a 
dish for an emperor! Eat, my friend, my much re- 
spected guest, donot beshy. Eat, and when you have 
finished the bowl, you shall go into the library and any- 
where else you like; but you shall go nowhere till I 
have had the pleasure of seeing you do juative to this 
delicious food, which, I can assure you, you will not 
meet with everywhere.’ I was sorely troubled in spirit 
Who could have expected so dreadful a martyrdom as 
this? The sour apple of the hermit down below was 
nothing—a trifle in comparison! Was ever an unfor- 
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tunste bibliomaniac dosed with such a medicine before 1 
It would have been enough to have cured the whole Rox- 
burghe Club from meddling with librames and books 
for ever and ever. I made every endeavour to escape this 
honour ‘My lord,’ said I, ‘1+ 18 a fast; 1 cannot this 
morning do justice to this delicious viand, it 18 a fast; 
Iam undera vow. Englishmen must not eat that dish 
in this month. It would be wrong; my conscience won't 
permit, though the odour certainly 18 most wonderful ! 
Truly an astonishing savour! Let me see you eat it, 
O agoumenos'’ continued I; ‘for behold, I am un- 
worthy of anything so good. -—‘ Excellent and virtuous 
young man!’ said the agoumenoy, ‘no, I will not eat 
it. I will not deprive you of this treat. Eat 1t in 
peace, for know. that to travellers all such vows are set 
aside Ona juurney it 13 permitted to eat all that is 
set before you, unless 1t 1s meat that 18 offered to idols. 
I admire your scruples, but be not afraid, 1t 18 lawful. 
Take 1t, my hononred friend, and eat it. eat 1t all, and 
then we will go into the hbrary’ He put the bowl into 
one of my hands and the great wooden spoon into the 
other and in desperation I took a gulp, the recollection 
of which still makes me tremble What was to be done? 
Another mouthful was an impossibility not all my 
ardour in the pursuit of manuscripts could give me the 
necessary courage I was overcome with sorrow and des- 
pair My servant saved me at last , he said ‘that English 
gentlemen never ate such rich dishes for breaktast, 
trom religious feclings he behev.d, but he requested 
that 1t might be put by, and he was sure I should hke 
it very much later in the day.” The agoumenos looked 
vexed, but he applauded my principles, and just then 
the board sounded for church I must be off, excellent 
and worthy English lord,’ said he, ‘I will take you to 
the hbrary and leave you the key Excuse my attend- 
ance on you there, for my presence 18 required 1n the 
church.’ So I got off better than I expected, but the 
taste of that ladleful stuck to me for days. I followed 
the good agoumenos to the hbrary, where he left me to 
my own devices.” 


Roaming from one convent to another, he 1s some- 
times successful m rescumg some invaluable MSS or 
monkish curiosities from oblivion At onc place he 
learned that the library had been destroyed during 
the Greek revolution, and, peeping down into an old 
tower, he beheld its melancholy remains .—~ 


“ This was a dismal epectacle for a devout lover of 
old books, a sort of biblical knight-errant, as I then 
considered myself, who had entered on the perilous 
adventure of Mount Athos to rescue from the thraldom 
of ignorant monks tho-e fair vellum volumes, with their 
bright illuminations, and velvet dresses, and jewelled 
clasps, which for so many centuries had lain imprisoned 
in their dark monastic dungeons It was, indeed, a 
heart-rending sight By the dim light which streamed 
through the opening of an iron door, 1n the wall of the 
ruined tower, Toaw above a hundred ancient manusenpts 
lying among the rubbish which had fallen from the 
upper floor, which was ruinous, and had in great part 
given way Some of these manuscripts seemed quite 
entire, fine large folios, but the monks said they were 
unapproachable, for that floor also on which they lay was 
unsafe, the beams below being rotten from the wet and 
tain which came in through the roof Here was a trap 
ready set and baited for a bibliographial antiquary. 
I peeped at the old manuscripts, looked particularly at 
one or two that were lying in the middie of the floor, 
and could hardly resist the temptation. I advanced 
cautiously along the boards, keeping close to the wall 
whilst every now and then a dull cracking noise warned 
me of my danger; but J tricd each board by stamping 
on 1t with my foot before I ventured my weight upon 
it. At last, when I dared go no further, I made them 
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bring me a long stick, with which I fished up two or 
three fine manuscripts, and poked them along towards 
the dour, When I had sa‘ely lended them, I examined 
them more at my ease, but found that the rain had 
washed the outer leaves quite clean, the pages were 
stuck tight together in a solid mass, and when I at 
tempted to open them, they broke short off like a 
biscuit. Neglect and damp and exposure had de- 
stroyed them completely.” 


It has been observed that nothing feminine is 
allowed to profane the precincts of Mount Athos, and 
at the convent of Xerepotamo Mr. Curzon fell m with 
a certain monk, a magnificent lookig man of thirty, 
who, he tells us,— 


* did not rememher his mother, and did not seem 
quite sure that he ever had one, had never seen a 
woman, bor had any idea what sort of things women 
were, or what they looked hke. He asked me whether 
they resembled the pictures of the Panagia, the Holy 
Virgin, which hang 1n every church. Now, those who 
are conversant with the peculiar conventional repre- 
sentations of the Blessed Virgin, in the pictures of the 
Greek Church, which are all exactly alike, stiff, hard, 
without any appearance of life or emotion, will agree 
with me that they do not afford a very favourable dea 
of the grace or beauty of the fair sex ... He listened 
with great interest while I told him that all women 
were not exactly hke the pictures he had seen, but | 
did not think it charitable to carry on the conversation 
further, although the poor monk seemed to have a strong 
inclination to know more of that interesting race of 
Ls from whose society he had been so entirely de- 
ed.” 


Mr. Curzon now prepared to leave Mount Athos, 
calling however, before he went, on the Tmkish aga 
who 1s placed there at the small town of Cairez to 
collect the revenues due to the Porte, and here he 
met with one solitary violation of the sanctaties of the 
place. 


“ The aga,” he says, “gave me some breakfast, at which 
repast a cat made its appearance, with whom, the day 
before, I had made an acquaintance, but now it came, 
not alone, but accompanied by two kittens ‘Ah '’ said 
I to the aga, ‘how is this? Why, as I live, this is a 
she-cat, a cat feminine! What business has 1t on 
Mount Athos? and with kittens too! a wicked cat!’ 

«<¢ Hush!’ said the aga, with a solemn grin, ‘do 
not say anything about it. Yes, it must be a she-cat. 
I allow, certainly, that it must be a she-cat. I brought 
it with me from Stamboul. But do not speak of it, or 
they will take it away: and it reminds me of my home, 
where my wife and children are living far away from 


“I »romised to make no scandal about the cat, and 
took my leave, and, as I rode off, I saw him looking at 
me out of his cagé, with the cat sitting by his side. 
I was sorry I could not take the aga, cat and all, with 
me to Stamboul, the poor gentleman seemed so solitary 
and melancholy.” 


In aiming to make our author speak for himself, 
we have been unavoidably compelled to leave out 
much curious information about the Onental convents, 
their past and present condition, and the bibliograph- 
ical treasures they contain, and which it is highly 
desirable should be rescued from the certam destruc- 
tion that awaits them in the custody of the drowsy 
votanies of a fast waning system, “in which ignorance 
1 and superstition walk hand in hand” How far a 
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more extended account of these esiablishments than 
he has given, may be, as Mr. Curzon suggests, a desi- 
deratum, we leave to the judgment of others; for our- 
selves, we have a strong suspicion that he has given 
us the cream of the matter in his admirable and 
amusing volume. 


REVELATIONS OF LIFE.! 


Wirn a feeling of reverence and love for the true 
poet, we prefer to dwell upon his beauties rather 
than his blemishes. And certainly if a noble purpose, 
a high tone, and a fine feelmg for nature, with great 
power and beauty of expression, suffice to ensure 
success to a poem, it must be awarded to the “ Reve- 
lations of Life;” yet we doubt if 1t will be popular, for 
those quahties are accompamed by grave defects— 
defects, however, arising rather from the excess than 
the deficiency of poetical fervour. In aiming at 
intensity Mr Reade not unfrequently becomes obscure, 
and by an over-subtlety of idea, and by a cloudy 
and involved phraseology, builds up, as Byron says 
of Wordsworth, 

“a dyke 
Betwixt his own and others’ intellect ” 

Perhaps it 1s hardly fair to sever a passage from its 
context, but we would cite the following as an 
instance of what we mean. 

“ Face the reality before us, Death, 

The uncompromising real, which dreamers mourn 

And bards in melancholy notes , here feel 

The enigma lies beyond or saw or song ! 

Lo here, our hife—lo, there, humiliation 

Crushed slavery never bowed to !- fleshless bones, 

Clay clozged, the skull. the mbs of nerved life 

That cunningly fenced with the decay it fed 

That from the elements wrung daily bread , 

Strove with brute passion, grateful if unseen 

Beyond that conscious cell, the human heart !” 


In striving to catch the poet’s meaning we feel too 
often that we are grasping at a gilded cloud. Not 
but that we occasionally strike upon some profound 
vein of thought, or meet some felicitous turn of ex- 
pression, which show the powers of the author, and 
cause us to regret the mjustice he does to them by 
this want of clearness and condensation. 

The ethical purpose of the “ Revelations ” is noble, 
but vague withal The hkeness to the “Excursion”? is 
somewhat too apparent—the same description of 
personages; the same broad and simple background 
of lonely, magnificent nature. An enthusiast, a 
fatalist, and a pastor of the true Wordsworthian type, 
(recalling, we must say, the Savoyard vicar quite as 
much as the English clergyman,) hold high discourse 
together on the wilds of Dartmoor, concerning their 
experiences of human life The characters are rather 
abstractions than individuals. The enthusiast “a priest 
of nature’s temple,’’ as he calls himself, pours forth 
a tide of swelling impulses, and the following is 
certainly a noble specimen of his raptures .— 


(1) “* Revelations of Lite and Other Poems.” By John Edmund 
Reade. 
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“ Oh, life owns moments when to disavow 

The impulsive Soul in us were mockery ° 

Then, when we feel the Infinite moving us, 

That we are everlastingly allied 

To everlasting things! I do recall 

That date-day of my life : how hounded forth 

My spirit, opening o’er that vast expanse. 

Above the luminiferous ether spread : 

On the horizon line the far-off Waves, - 

Glittering in light, banner'd with glorious clouds, 

On coming, hke some multitudinous host, 

Foam-crested, rolling on blue flashing lines, 

Broke m reverberating thunders! I 

Knelt down and heard the mighty Coming ! filled 

With inspiration of the priests of old, 

The reverential awe of the great Deep ! 

1 stretched my hands forth to embrace the power 

In-rushing on my soul! I stood before 

Nature, and felt her heaving life I heard 

The innermost pulses throbbing at her heart ' 

Mountains, and sands, and ocean filled my being 

And the serene sky, calm as Godhead's brow, 

Looking on agitation I beheld 

The Spirit of Joy cleave through the rushing waves 

I heard them shouting through their rocky halls 

Innumerable laughter, as they came 

From their long wanderings rejoicing home ' 

I felt m me a meeting energy 

That hurled itself among them I became 

As they, my breast with their great passion swelled 

The Image of the Infinite was shown, 

The Book of Lafe- I stood, and saw its leaves 

Turning in thunders. I was Vision all: 

The earthlier faculty absorbed. J knelt 

By the wild Chaos heaving at my feet, 

And poured myself in gratitude. I felt 

A kindred faculty awaked to being. 

I gazed til] my subsiding spirit calmed ; 

Until the world of sound my being filled, 

And, as on solemn cloud of incense, bore 

My soul to regions of tranquillity ' ”’ 

The fatalist and his experiences are next described 
Then follow two episodes, ‘‘ The Fanatic,” powerfully 
drawn, but runnmg into caricature, and a mysterious 
female recluse These different forms of character 
having been displayed and contrasted, the pastor 
winds up the poem by an exposure of their several 
errors, and concludes with a fine but somewhat over 
metaphysic burst of natural piety 

The minor poems display, to our mind, the powers 
of their author to greater advantage than his more 
laboured composition. Many very fine passages 
might be quoted from them, did our space permit 
Mr. Reade has a poet’s eye for the grander aspects of 
nature, and his pictures of different phases of the 
scenery of Dartmoor, in particular, are full of beauty. 
Take the following passage among many similar ones 
in the book, a description of one of the curious 
“Tors” scattered over the wilds of Devon :— 

* One solitary ridge of crag shot up 

From that 1llimitable plain, nor lone 

In its sky-cleaving altitude It held 

Communion with the risen and setting sun, 

With tempests rushing round it. answering, 

While welcoming their fury : with the fine 

And subtle motions of the summer air, 

The luminiferous ether ! with the clouds, 

With touches of etherial moonhght, coming 

And vanishing hke spirits, with the stars 

Looking down from their bnghtness on that rock 

Of durability that mocked their own.” 
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~~ The “Lines wnitten on Doulting Sheep Siate in the 
autumn of 1847,” are so beautiful that we must 
transfer them entire to our pages — 


LINES WRITTEN ON DOULTING SHEEP-SLATE 
In the Autumn of 1847 
1 


I knelt down asI poured my spirit forth by that gray 


gate, 
In the fulness of my gratitude because I was create , 
Alone on that wild heath [ stood, and offer d up, apart, 
The human frankincense that, fount-like, gush’d from 
my tull heart. 


iI 
I felt I stood on sacred ground—sacred it was to me; 
To Boyhood’s far years faded on the verge of memory : 
Sacred to me, the gray-haired man, who drank God's 
blicssed air, 
shone ee y yeaxs had rolled away since last I entered 
ere 


III 

The oak droop’d o’er that gate, a wither’d thing in 
dead repose 

Gray Doulting’s spire o'er the far waste a sheeted spectre 


rose 

And Mendip’s bleak and barren heights again around 
me frowned , 

Like faces of forgotten frien! inet on forgotten ground ! 


Iv. 
But beath and landscape, boundless once, were shrunken, 
all was changed : 
I felt I stood a stranger, the old place and me estranged - 
Each step was thought , each look, a strange but welcome 
joy ; each sense 
Was gratitude s fine ecstasy, calm, voiceless, but intense. 
v. 
All active impulses of life were settled by the scene : 
By — reflection looking in the glass of what 
een, 
For not a mound I trod on unfamiliar was, nor tree 
In the far distance seen, whose mage had not enter’d 
me ,— 
vI. 
Then io ee Nature, mother-like, embraced her 
child ! 
Then, when each impulse waa like hers, unfetter’d, pure, 
and wild; 
I came the Man. the breeze that freshly o’er my fore- 
head blew 
Was welcomed hke a blessing which that wild boy 
never knew ! 
vil. 
But where the strength, the nervéd health, the Boy’s 
elastic tread, 
The bird’s-nest won, the cricket spun, the leap exulting 


sped, 
The conquest-wreath sought ardently by hearts aspiring 


then, 
As in the strife of after life among contending men? 


VIII. 

The lark sprang from the turf again, and cleaved the 
air along, 

Intoxicate with joy she pour’d forth madly in her song - 

The Clouds on the bine sky reposed, and silently 
reveal’d 

The waiting aspect, and the calm, on each vast fore- 
head seal d ! 


Ix. 
The thistle’s beard flew past me, but, as once, I chased 
* ‘it not- 
I stood where games were play'd, whose very names I 
had forgot: 
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T saw the faces I had raised, I met each answering eye . 
I heard their voices fill the silent halla of Memory ! 


x. 
Why sunk the sounds within me, an oppression chill 
aod drear, 


A ae my deep heart, and in mine eyes the gushing 
ar 
I sa on the bleak shoal of time left desolate and 


one : 
I ask’d of startled consciousness where buried youth 
was flown ? 
xI. 
1 call’d upon the firmament of memory, the sun, 
Creator of the past, its hues and glory from 1t won 
I saw aoe eyes shed in me the affection’s lite they 


dre 
I felt my human happiness most fix'd—even while 1t 
ew 


xIl 
I closed and eyes to watch tho living Visions I had 
raise 
Faces that shone famil ar hghts again upon me gazed , 
I heard their words, dream-music by wind waken d, 
when it flings - 
Ite spirit-thrilling touches on the harp’s electric strings | 


XIII. 
The thistle waved by me, it broke the dream of 
shadows: [ 
Alone stood on the heath before the wind and open sky ; 
The ae secure from me hike the clouds o’er the far 


I winod within the present—yearning back to what had 


been 
XIV. 
Where ee they now, those forms and faces, shadows still 
en 


Those ardent hearts that swell’d round me, that hated, 
hoped, and fear'd ? 
Or dead, or living, scatter’d o’er the earth . so changed, 


they 
Are creatures of another world whose mould hath passed 
away ! 
xv 
Not at thou—I thank thee, God ! I refuge found at 
ast, 


From passion’s fiery impulses that scathed me as they 


The sea PR he the feverish pulse, is still’d , and, left 
ehind, 

The resignation, and the hope, the calm and equal 

mind! 
XVI. 

But from thy shrine I turn’d not, mghty Nature’ thou 
hadst given 

The freshness of the heart to me, a coronal of heaven 

Simplicity, fame child-like hope, and faith thou didst 
insta 

And love of freedom, among crowds forgot—but che- 
rish’d still. 


XVII. 


For there, I felt the s ckness and the weariness of heart 
Of him who feels the hollow shows in which he bure no 


part - 
The nae and languor of the hope that all hath 


Convention’ 3 lie, hate’s jaundiced eye, hypocrisy, and 
pride. 
XVIIL. 
Almighty Nature ! take again thy child unto thy breast - 
Let me repose again on thee, by weight of life oppressed, 
Before thy awful countenance forget disea-éd thought, 
False frends, false loves, and hope, and fame, and man, 
alike forgot: 
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O holy Pilgrim ! thou dost stead before a sacred shrine : 
Thy err eiaig of opening life, and grave; and is it 


This aterod form, this blanchdd hair and cheek # and can 
This a Bir alla pensive man is all that now remains of 
ee 


xx. 
A changéd form, more changed within, the stamp of 


youth effuced 

Who walks with thoughtful steps along the melancholy 
waste, 

Standing on Life’s strand lonely, like the exiled ghost 
of yore, 

Sighing 1n vain his soul toward lost youth’s delicious 
shore ! 

xXI. 

Yet what art thou but still the child of thy departed 

youth ? 


Now, knowing good and evil, pluck’d the knowledge 
fruit of truth , 


| ‘Then, as the animal wert thou, material ; now, sublime 


' hou stand’ st, and, god-like, look’st beyond the bounds 
of space and time ! 


XXII. 
Thou ha the sapling of this trunk that must in age 


ecay 
Seed shed im blossom. morning’s hue subdued to twilight 


gray 
The intant to the giant grown the Jaurel-leaf wert thou 
He moulded to a wreath to twine unfading on his brow. 


XXIII 
Even now I rise and pace the desert heath with firmer 


rea 
I cast depression to the winds, I raise to heaven my 


16, 
I feel the mission 1s fulfill’d my soul was set to do: 
To read the truth, to look the heart of man and nature 
through. 
XXIy. ‘ 


A calmer feeling follows and repose’ a grateful love 
To the — moving in me, and around me, and 
above 


That fills my veins with gladness, with the silent joy I 


sce 

In bearded faces of the Clouds, in leaf, and flower, and 
tree; 

XxV. 

That tells me I am one with the divinity reveal'd 

The visible thought of God on Nature's awful forehead 
seal'd ! 

The veneration, and the faith, the gushing love in me, 

The triad-elements that, ray-like, flow from central Thee ! 


Gray Earth shall pass, tongues be forgot, fame’s records 
sink in dust, 
And in obhvion's scrolla be lost the good, the brave, the 


just - 

But the mind, rais’d by Thee above its dust, earth-bonds 
shall sever, 

Yea, dwell a consciousness apart, for ever and for ever.” 


Nor less full of feeling are the succeeding stanzas 
in ferza rrma, which Mr. Reade handles like a master. 
They are called “Final Lines on Doulting Sheep- 
Slate,” of which we regret that our space allows us but 
one or two, though, where all are beautaful, selection is 


ne oe eee 
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“1 felt the chains I struggled with and fail'd . 
Evil that fell upon me was entail’d 
By fate or nature, conquer'd when aasail'd. 


“I might have hved unknown in solitude . 
AA passionless animal, 8 savage, rude 
As the brutes round me knowing 111 nor good ; 


“ And, swine-like, thus have perished in my den. 
No t—rather action s stormiest life again, 
Feeling my heart-pulse throbbing among men !— 


“Foul’d, baffied, overthrown; yet, though in vain, 
Contesting: spurning sloth’s inglonous chain, 
For virtue’s strife, self-dignifying pain !” 


We may err in our estimate both of Mr. Reade’s 
beauties and defects, but we think he has m him the 
qualities of a fine poet, and by eschewing obscurity 
of conception, and a metaphysical and redundant style 
of expression, may do something which the world will 
not willingly let die 


EDITOR’S WRITING-DESK. 


Our contents this month are, on the whole, some- 
what of a graver cast than usual After a very careful 
condensation of authoritics, the subject of “ Penal 
Economy” has been brought to a conclusion, without 
contaming, as we trust, anything offensive to the ad- 
vocates of existing systems Mr Pearson’s vicws arc 
thus submitted to the impartial consideration of the 
public It 1s not to be supposed that we pledge our- 
selves to an agreement with them im every paiticular 
Many will think that the separate system 1s too en- 
tirely excluded. It 1s the grand feature of Mr Pear- 
son’s scheme—aits self-supporting industrial character — 
which ought to awaken the earnest consideration of 
every philanthopie thinker 

Certam of our admiring subscribers are anxious to 
know to how many numbers the adventures of Mr 
Lewis Arundel will run on We confess that we 
cannot calculate the movements of so eccentric and 
fiery a being, who would be little disposed, we fear, 
to observe any limitations imposed by us_ As he 15, 
however, a dashing, lady-killing sort of fellow, and 
decidedly not yet sobered down enough for matrimony, 
we suppose we shall be hearng of his scrapes for 
some considerable time to come Others of our 
frends are anxious to know why the name of the 
magazine has been altered to “ Sharpe’s London Jour- 
nal,” and why its cover has been changed from red to 
black? We really have no very good answer to giv: 
to these and similar queries, unless that magazines 
as well as monarchies have partaken the restless revo 
lutionary mama that has been abroad of late Our 
friends may rest assured that our graver style of wrap- 
per covers up no black msidious designs, nor bodes 
any dimimution of our vital energy, as our pages will 
abundantly convince him. In proof of this, we trust 
shortly to present our readers with the first of a series 
of papers with illustrations expressly designed on 
wood, on “Scottish Incident and Character,” the 
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fruits of no hasty and superficial survey, but long and 
carefully studicd, and written con amore by the accom- 
plished pen of Mrs 8 C. Hall. 

“ Armand; or, the Peer and the Peasant, a Play 
in Five Acts, by Anna Cora Mowatt,” deserves a 
passing notice as being the production of a talented 
American actress, and as having received the appro- 
bation both of Enghsh and American audiences. The 
interest of the play centres m its principal female 
character, who has been brought up as a simple village 
girl under the uame of Blanche, but who turns out 
to be the daughter of the Cardinal de Richelieu! The 
language and imagery throughout we cannot help 
describing as conventional and common-place, being, 
in fact, but a tame umitation of Bulwer’s successful 
dramas of “ Richeheu” and * The Lady of Lyons.” 
Mrs Mowatt has, however, considerable tact, and a 
good eye for stage effect; the sentiments introduced 
are gencially wacaceptionable, and their mode of ex- 
pression not destitute of a certain prettiness and femi- 
uine delicacy which we can conscientiously affirm to 
be pleasing at the very least. We give a single in- 
ance, After a passionate expostulation from his 
daughter, whom he desires to immure in a convent, 
Richelicn contemptuously exclaims :— 


* woman's grief 
Is wind and rain one summer hour will end. 
“ Blanche And canst thou thus the name of woman 
Rcorn, 
Her holy mission lightly look upon, 
Nor think that thy fist sighs were soothed by her— 
Thy frat tears kish'd away by womans lipa— 
Thy first praycr taught thee at a woman’s knee— 
Thy our aa 8 blessings shower'd from woman's 
hand— 
Thy manhood brighten’d by her watching smile— 
Thy age must in her tenderness find prop— 
And life's last murmurs may perchance burst forth 
Where they began—upon a woman sp breast 7” 


** Bibliomania in the Middle Ages ” By F. Somner 
Meiyweather —Those who take an interest in the 
literatare and leurnmg of what are, perhaps rather 
unfairly, termed the “Dark Ages,” wall find many 
valuable facts and traditious relating thereto pleasantly 
brought together in this little book The author is 
evidcutly thoroughly conversant with lis subject, and 
writes upon it with a fecling of earnest enthusiasm 
well worthy of the genuine bibliomaniac. In treating 
of the learning of the cloister, Mr. Merryweather 
satisfactorily shows that the monks were by no means 
89 indifferent to the sacred volume, or so careless m 
transcribing or preserving it, 48 Common rumour has 
represented them to have been. The catalogues of 
the monastic libraries also prove that classical learning, 
however discouraged, was never entirely neglected by 
the ecclesiastics. Cicero and Plato, Terence and 
Vurgil, were often found in the same collections, aud 
frequently side by side with manuscripts of Ambrose, 
Augustine, Origen, and Chrysostome. The tran- 
scription of manuseripts, before the invention of print- 
ing, was carricd on with a systematic attention which 
was highly creditable to the monastio establishments ; 
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and although at certain periods, to quote from Mr. 
Merryweather, there wers many monks who were 
oftener occupied “in emptying cups than in correcting 
dodices” —calicibus epotandis, non codicibus emondandis, 
— it appears sttahls « learned leisure of the majority 
was not unprofi ocenpied. The apartment in the 
monastery devoted to fhe transcription of manuscripts 
was termed the Seriptorium, and our author has col- 
lected some very interesting information concerning it 


“The abbot superintended the ent of the 
Scriptorium, and decided upon the hours of labour, 
during which time they ae scribes] were ordered to 
work with unremitting diligence, ‘not leaving to go 
and wander in idleness, but to attend solely to the 
business of transcribing. To prevent detraction ({distrac- | 
tion 7] or pi secbe asi no one was alluwed to enter 
except the abbot, the prior, the sub-prior, and the arma- 
rian. As the latter took charge of an the materials and 
implements used by the transcribers, it was his duty to 
prepare and give them out when required: he made the 

, and cut the periment ready for use. He was | 
atrictly enjoined, however, to exercise the greatest 
economy in supplying these precious materials, and not 
to give more copies‘ nec artavos, nec cultellos, nec scar- 
pellse, nec membranes,’ than were actually necessary, or 
than he had computed as sufficient for the work; and 
what the armarian gave them, the monks were to receive 
without contradiction or contention. The utmost silence 
prevailed in the Scriptorium; rules were framed and 
written admonitions hung on the walls, to enforce the 
greatest care and diligence in copying exactly from the 
originals.” 


We cannot, however, afford space for any length- 
ened quotation from the volume. We perceive, from 
the title-page, that the publisher and author bear the 
sathe name, and are possibly identical. One word in 
conclusion. Although where the matter of a book 
pleases us we are tempted to overlook carelessness of 
style, we cannot help remarkmg that, in addition to 
faults of construction, the typographical and gram- 
matical errors in the volume before us are too nume- 
rous to be passed over without a slight censure. 

* Otia Egyptiaca”” By G Ghddon.—This gentle- 
man has done much by lecturing in the United States, 
to popularize the subject of Egyptian archmology. 
The results of his lectures, and of still further inves- 
tigations, by Dr. Lepsius, and other explorers, are 
given in this little volume, which, although in parts 
abstruse, we cordially recommend, not only to those 
who are particularly interested in these delightful 
studies, but to the general reader. 

‘Mardi, and the Voyage thither.’ By Herman 
Melville. 8 vols. post 8vo. The author of “Omoo” 
and “‘Typee” has come out in a new line. ‘“‘ Mardi” 
is a difficult book to describe, because it aims at many 
things and achieves none satisfactorily ;—but its main 
intention is to be a mild satire on the whole world and 
its ways, and a preaching of certain transcendental 
nonsense Which is meant for donc fide transcendental 
philosophy. There is litle or no story properly so 
called ;. and after the first half volume, which deacribes 
the author's escape from a whaleing vessel in the 
Pacific in search of unknown islands, the labour of 
téeding is perfectly Herculean, and, to our thinkmg, 
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remarkably table. What our transatlantic 
friends think of this new production of their favourite, 
we are at a loss to imagine. , 

“Frank Forester.” 3 vols. post 8vo. A very clever 
book, by Herbert, a well-known writer in the States. 
He is, we believe, of Enghsh birth, bug his fame, and, 
we fancy, his tastes, are American. This book is 
nearly all occupied with accounts of American sports 
and American sportsmen ; written in a lively, animated, 
genuine sportsmanlike style. A week’s shooting in 
the Warwick Woodlands will be coveted by most 
Englishmen who read this book. ‘The author is well 
acquainted with the various kinds of sport in England 
and Scotland, and shows the difference between these 
and the corresponding sort of thing in the Middle 
States of America. 

* Lady Alice, or the New Una.” 3 vols 8vo. 
Every thing 1s Aigh in this book—all the dramatis per- 
sone are very high-born—(the hero at an early age 
meditated marnage with his cousin the Princess Vic- 
toria)—their conversation is of high art, high fashion, 
high taste in everything. The heroine 13 a strange 
mixture of a maiden of the days of chivalry and an 
mlightened young lady of liberal tastes of the nine- 
teenth century. She 1s a match for the hero in 
strength of intellect We have little doubt that 
“ Lady Alice,” a very clever novel of its kind, is the 
production of a female pen. 

“The Sea Lions ” 3 vols post 8vo. By the author 
of “ The Pilot,” “The Spy,” &c. This 1s an account 
of the adventures of two sealing vessels in the Antarc- 
tic Ocean. They are impeded by the accumulation of the 
ice on their attempted voyage home, and are obliged 
to winter on one of the small islands where they find 
the seal in abundance This is really interesting, from 
the apparent truthfulness of every minute circum- 
stance. The navigation, amid fields of ice and huge 
floating bergs, is well described, and, upon the whole, 
the “Sea Lions,” though somewhat tedious in parts, 
is a clever and agreeable work. 

Ince’s “ Outhmnes of English History,” ‘ Outlines 
of French History,” “Outhnes of General Know- 
ledge.” For the use of Schools. Gilbert, Paternos- 
ter Row.—In the system of school education sufficient 
regard is not always paid to impressing on the pupil’s 
mind the leading points in a particular branch of 
study. His memory is surcharged and confused with 
a too great variety of details. These little manuals 
of Mr. Ince’s are well calculated to counteract this 
defective method, by affording a well-digested outline, 
which should be carefully committed to memory, and 
afterwards filled up by means of oral instruction, or 
reference to larger works. Lively chapters of his- 
torical memoranda and brief sketches of manners and 
customs are appropriately introduced. We can cor- 
coer masa these well-digested and mexpensive 


Many of our readers will doubtless be glad to hear 
that our valued contributor, Mr. Martin F. Tupper, is 
about to re-issue a cheap edition of his popular Tales, 
** The Crock of Gold,” “Heart,” and “The Twins.” 
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INDIAMEN ASHORE NEAR MARGATE. 


Tnx approaches to the mouth of the Thames from 
the Channel, that great highway from the distant 
provinces of Britain to her myriad-masted emporium, 
are notoriously full of peril. 

The Boulugne sands and the more fatal Goodwin, 
worse than the Scylla and Charybdis of the ancients, 
have swallowed up their thousands of victims. Many 
an exile from the burnmg clime of India, or from 
our remotest dependencies, where fate has compelled 
lum to waste the best years of lus life, returning at 
length to pass the evening of his days on his native 
soil, is here destined, after escaping the dangers of 
the ocean, to perish within sight of land, the fresh- 
ness of her green fields mingling its odours with 
the remorseless gale that 1s hurrymg lum to de- 
struction. 

Imagine the feeling of security when, after passmg 
over thousands of miles, the cliffs of England are seen 
loomug through the haze, the rapture of anticipation 
at meeting long separated f{nends—suddenly exchanged 
for the certainty of impending destruction within the 
very sight of those we love—the sense of their agony 
enbittermg our own Surely, there are few forms 
of human anguish more mtense, more mdeseribable, 
than this, and scarcely a winter passes without the 
occurrence of some such heart-rending catastrophe 

While residing at Ramsgate in the beginning of 
winter a report was abroad the mornmg after a 
severe gale, that several ships had been driven ashore 
It was a wild day, the sky was leaden gray, the 
wind moaned dreanly over the open country, and 
the sea was a wild and yeasty mass of foammg 
breakers, half obscured by driving gusts of rain and 
sleet. “It was a morning to make one realize the 
bicssedness of even the humblest nook on terra firma, 
safe from the rage of the unstable element. Following 
the coast in quest of the reported wrecks, the first 
sight was a big thrown up agaist the cliffs of 
Broadstairs, apparently without any serious mjury. 
In Kingsgate Cove was a Quebec timber slup totally 
dismasted and abandoned by her crew, the sca rapidly 
breaking her up. It was about a mule further that, 
descending from the gh ground to the beach by a 
rugged path between the chalky cliffs, we came im sight 
of the vessels represented in the engraving. ‘They 
were two Indiamen of the largest class, and their 
escape from destruction, it seems, was entirely owing 
to their channel pilots, who finding that the fury of 
the gale rendered 1t 1mpossible to keep off the Jand, 
determined to run the slips ashore at the most 
favourable place, which they had done with such pre- 
cision and success that but little damage was sustained, 
and both vessels were got off and shortly after were 
enabled to resume their stations in the India tradc. 
But for this providential preservation, these noble 
ships would have been added to the list of those which 
have perished on the futal sands of the Goodwin. 
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THE PUNJAUB AND ITS PEOPLE.’ 


ALTHOUGH constituting the seat of some of the 

— important possessions of Great Britain, there 
has, perhaps, been less general knowledge diffused 

respecting the great divisions cf India than concern- 
ing almost any other portion of the globe. Most 
persons were contented to regard India from a distance 
as @ territory almost limitless in eateut, famed through 
ages for the nchness of its scenery, the tropical heat 
of its climate, as the mine whence proceeded nich 
fabrics, fine metals, and many of the luxuries as well 
as the necessaries of life; and to many it was shadowed 
forth as the grave of the Euglishman who, ambitious 
of distinction, honour, and wealth, ventured to sct 
lus foot Upon its shores. The ideus of men expand 
and develope themselves in progress of time, and 
require fresh supplics of knowledge m proportion as 
the intellect of the great human family attains strength. 
People are now tio longer contented with partial in- 
vestigations ; they requie to be made familiar with 
districts of which they have hitherto, perhaps, only 
heard the name , and when it 1s learnt that over the 
vast Indian domams are scattered millions of men 
divided ito so many distinct tribes, sometimes tia 
ding with, but oftener in antagonism with each other 
aud that cach of these tribes or divisions of men have 
peculiar habits aud customs, distinct forms of re- 
ligion, and are bound together by various social ties, 
then, indeed, the mvestigation becomes of more im- 
mediate mterest 

The late sanguinary battles in Southern India have 
naturally attracted a considerable share of attention 
to the Punyaub, aud the public are anxious to possess 
some idea of the people inhabiting the banks of the 
rivers Sutley and Chenab. We shall, therefore, en- 
deavour to present our readcrs with a brief and rapid 
account of the Sikhs aud the provimce over whluclt 
they are scattered 

The Sikh territory may be considered as one of the 
most interesting and valuable portions in continental 
India, scarcely excepting those alrcady in our posses- 
sion The extraordinary richness of the soil, the advan- 
tages of its situation, both in a political and commercial 
point of view, with its numerous navigable mvers, and 
commanding as it does the grand routes to Central 
Asia, support the opinion that. its natural advantages 
are equal, if nor superior, to most of the East India 
Company’s possessions The Punjaub, or Sikh terri- 
tory, as extended by Ranjit Singh, covers a superficial 
area of 135,000 square miles, with a population of 
five millions, of whom scarcely 500,000 are genuine 
Sikhs. It is divided into dowbs, or lands lymg 
between two nvers, which are Julinder, Bari, oe 
Sinhut, and Sind Sagur, with the Derajat, and 
Peshauwar, the right bank of the Indus. The 
district derives its name from two Persian words, 


(1) 1 “A History of the Sikhs, from the Origin of the Nation to 
the Battles of the Sutlej” By Joseph Davey Cunningham. 
Murray, 1849-——2 ‘‘A History of the Reigning Pamily of 
Lahore” Smith & Elder. 1849-——3 “ Four Monthe fn the 
Marches of Mooltan.” Chapman 1849 
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signifying five rivers, although, in reality, six may be 
said to enrich the soil. The Sutley, takmg its mse m 
the distant mountains of Thibet, follows an irregular 
and unimpeded course for 200 mules, descending 
through the valleys of the Himalaya range, until it, 
at length, flows down upon the country where, jomed 
by numerous tributaries, it enters the plams of the 
Punjaub at Roopur, and is soon afterwards enlarged 
by the additien of the Beah, whose source is also 
found in the Himalaya Mountains. The rivers now 
form one, known by the name of Ghara, which pre- 
sents a breadth of 290 yards at the driest season, 
whilst its depth is twelve leet. Previous to its con- 
fluence with the Chenab the stream loses much of its 
rapidity, and rolls slowly, whilst the appearance of the 
surface is discoloured and muddy. The surrounding 
country 1s low and marshy, and two distinct courses 
of the rivers Chenab and Ghara, though m reality 
united, may be traced for many miles, the colour of 
the former being deep red, while the waves of the 
latter are pale in the extreme. The source of the 
Chenab is traced far beyond the Chinese frontier 
After receiving many tributary streams, 1t emerges 
upon the plams at Bohursi, and becomes navigable 
for small boats after passing Akluir. Its course 1s 
rapid, and its breadth constantly varies, sometimes 
expanding to three-quarters of a mule, and then 
shrinking its dimensions to 600 yards 

The Rance rises n Vailu, among the Himalaya 
Mountains, but is not navigable until within a mode- 
rate distance of the capital Its course 1s extremely 
winding, and its banks, fringed with tamarisks and 
reeds, vary mm height from twenty to forty feet 
In the adjacent country are found numerous villages, 
inhabited by pastoral tnbes wholly devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. <A tract of land possessing eatreme 
beauty styetches between this river and the Beah 
Villages and country-houses, adorned with gardens 
are scattered here and there, and around them flourish 
the apricot, the peach-tree, the almond, the apple, the 
orange, the fig, the greengage, the date, the mango, 
the grape, the lemon, and numerous other fruits 

The principal towns, Lahore, Amritsar, Mooltan, 
Narpur, Runjabad, and Putlerj, he m Badi, which 1s 
the most important of the doads, and 1s well cultivated, 
although the soil in some places 1s exceedingly poor. 

The general aspect of the country presents many 
extraordinary features To the north the range of 
the snow-capped Himalaya towers to an almost m- 
credible height, range above range, until the most 
distant summits are utterly lost in the vast expanse 
of cloud and sky above. In the bosoms of these 
hills are valleys of the richest fertility, where verdure 
is found in the most luxurious perfection. Flowers, 
and shrabs, and palms, flourish in these solitudes, 
diffusmg fragrance through the air. From the feet 
of these lofty ranges stretch chain after chain of 
smaller hills, inhabited by Raypoot communities 
Quitting these, the traveller finds himself on a vast 
and apparently illimitable plain, extending for moe 
than three hundred miles, to the confluence of the 
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Indus and Punjabad, through which the noble rivers 
of the Punjaub wander, losing each other in their 
meeting, and then rolling on united, to carry fertiliza- 
tion over the surrounding countries On the banks 
of the stream the richest verdure prevails; close on 
the edges pme trees rise and overhang the water, 
whilst here and there broad open expanses, on which 

hamlet or town has been erected, stretch away. 
The tall palms spread their branches over the cottage 
roofs, for the most part mhabited by quiet and rural 
tnbes of men, Sometimes dense masses of jungle 
extend for miles, and are lost at last in the skirts of 
immense woods 

The country, however, seems broken up mto irre- 
gular patches of cultivation, from some portions the 
highest system of tillage 1s evident, while in con- 
tiguous districts, the utmost neglect 1s observable 
There can be no doubt that under a fostermg rule the 
Punjyaub meght become one of the most valuable of 
our Indian possessions The rank growth of the 
jungle, the rapid shooting forth of every description 
of wild vegetation, are convincing proofs of the fertihty 
of the soil, and what mit it not become under judi- 
cious management and control As it1s, there 1s little 
of the march of civilization apparent among the Sikhs, 
who still adhere to the wildest superstitions, and are 
as a people plunged im the deepest 1gnorance 

We shall not in the brief limits to which we are 
necessarily confined be enabled to present our readers 
with more than a cursory glance at the most important 
towns. Those which have been the scene of the late 
and earlier battles naturally form the centre of the 
greatest mterest For two or three miles before 
reachmg the capital, the road 1s marked by heaps of 
ruins disclosing remams of mosques or mausoleums, 
sufficiently 1emoved from utter decay to betray traces 
of their former magnificence, and, as you draw near, 
Lahore itself presents a confused heap of buildings, 
towermg nigh above the walls, or half buried among 
trees Large domes mse here and there glittermg in 
the sun, and splendid fronts of houses are beheld m 
all directions The wall by which the town 1s sur. 
rounded 1s between thirty and forty feet in height, 
and strengthened at proper intervals by towers and 
bastions The streets are narrow, and, hke those of 
most onental cities, dirty in the extreme, and are 
crowded by a population of upwards of a hundred 
thousand souls 

Amnitsar, though 1¢ is not generally regarded as 
the capital, was doubtless in former times intended 
for that distinction The fortifications and defences 
are infinitely superior to those of Lahore, whilst its 
size and population are much more considerable. This 
town possesses an extensive commerce, and carries 
on large manufactones of silks, voarse cloths, and 
shawls 

Mooltan 1s a large and important town; it was 
captured by Ranjit Singh in 1818, and was once 
famous aS an emporium of trade, m whieh respect its 
mmportance has latterly considerably decreased. It 
stands at the south-west angle of the province, at a 
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distance of three miles from the Chenab. It 1s sur- 
rounded by a wall fifty feet in height, with six gates, 
distributed two on the south, two on the north, and 
two on the east and west sides. Round the city he 
scattered tombs and mosques, with many ruins of 
ancient buildings. 

The climate of the Punjaub is very different in 
different districts. The mountains m winter are 
heavily clothed with snow, which commonly contimues 
from November to the middle of January, and some- 
times lies on the ground to the depth of four or five 
feet This 1s succeeded by a brief spring, followed 
by a summer of intense heat £ yet notwithstanding the 
height to which the thermometer nses, the climate of 
the Punjaub is by no means uncongenial to the Euro- 
pean constitution. Indeed, the proportionate amount 
of sickness 1s much less than 1n other districts. 

The productions of the province are of a highly 
varied and valuable nature. At the plains abundance 
of rice, wheat, barley, and other grains are grown; 
indigo is cultivated eastward of Lahore, and the 
tobacco raised near Mooltan 1s equalled only by that 
of Persia. Although the sugar-cane thrives luxu- 
riantly in many parts of the province, it does not 
equal in size that of Hindustan, the sugar, how- 
ever, 18 itself infinitely superior im quality Fruits 
of every description are plentiful aud of the finest 
quality. The large rosy-cheeked apple carries us back 
to England, while the traveller may regale m a nch 
supply of peaches, grapes, almonds, figs, apricots, 
plums, greengages, pomegranates, mangoes, oranges, 
lemons, quinces, &c. 

In the bosoms of the mountains are found alum 
and sulphur; white nitre 1s collected on the plas, 
whilst mines of copper, lead, and antimony exist in 
various places. There are many valuable animals to 
be met with. The horses are of a very fine breed, 
while herds of camels, buffaloes, and even elephants, 
inhabit the jungle, and may be seen quietly browsing 
on the plains Other creatures also, less friendly to 
man, as the tiger and the panther, aic to be found, 
and the wild districts of the north abound with 
hysenas, bears, lynxes and jackals The mountams 
are frequented by great numbers of hawks, eagles, 
herons and pheasants, and the rivers are well stocked 
with fish. 

Many important manufactorics of shawls, silks, 
satins, brocades, carpets, and cotton cloths, exist im 
seveial towns in the Punjaub When Berner visited 
the province, more than forty thousand looms were 
incessantly employed in producing the most exquisite 
shawls, for which there once existed a great demand, 
which has, owing to the competition of the traders, 
much decreased Mooltan is celebrated for its silks, 
and at Sealhot there 1s a paper manufactory. 

The occupations of the Sikhs are of a varied 
nature, and they generally display some degree of 
excitement and enthusiasm in whatever they attempt. 
Near Harnkee, Barr observed a man making pottery 
in the simplest manner possible In the centre of a 
circular hole, two fect and a half in depth by as many 
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in diameter, a wooden staff was inserted, and upon 
this, close to the bottom, but not touching it, wae a 
solid wheel of wood, while another of smaller dimen- 
sions was fixed nearer to the top. The apparatus 
was planted perpendicularly in the ground, and the 
man, sitting on the edge of the cavity, worked the 
larger wheel with his foot, whilst with his hands he 
moulded the clay, placed on the smaller one, into 
whatever form he required. He was scen to con- 
struct an utensil somewhat in the shape of a flower- 
pot, which he finished with great neatness in less than 
five minutes. 

The erection of dwelling-houses constitutes an 
important branch of industry, and has been brought 
to some perfection both as to comfort and appearance. 
Flat-roofed, pointed-roofed, and cottage-shaped houses 
are among the most common. They are substantially 
built, and thatched with bamboo and various other ma- 
terials, so abundantly found im the jungle. 

The inhabitants of the Punjaub are an extremely 
superstitious! and ignorant race, composed for the 
most part of the Hindoo and Mohammedan tribes, of 
Jets, and Guyars; from these the soldiery are prin- 
cipally recruited They believe devoutly im all kinds 
of witchcraft, spells, and omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and choose auspicious moments for commencing 
undertakings The Hindoos are quict and moffensive 
m their manners The Sikh population generally are 
remarkable for their hospitality. They are fine band- 
some men, with a cast of countenance somewhat 
resembling that of the Jew, their manly appearance 
being increased by the magnificent beards and 
mustachios which they wear. The fondness for show 
and gaudy colours 1s excessive, especially amongst the 
higher class, whose costume usually consists of a 
yellow, orange, crimson, or some other bright coloured 
robe, with a turban to correspond. The majority 
carry a spear, or sword and shucld, and take great 
delight in decorating themselves with the dorsal 
feathers of the heron. 

Continual disputes arise among the people rospecting 
village boundaries and the course of streams; these 
often lead to bloodshed The Zemindars inhabiting 
the regions contiguous to the fountain head are in the 
habit of turning the water over their own lands, while 
those dwelling further down on the plains are debarred 
from its freshening and fertilizing ufluence. Other 
sources of contention cxist between the Sikhs and the 
Mohammedans, the deadlicst animosity is fostered, and 
pushed to such an extreme that they will refuse to 
fight in the same ranks and will not intermarry. 

This leads us to the subject of bctrothmenta, which 
in the Punjaub take place at a very early ait and 
these engagements are scldom broken through, though, 
should such a contingency occur, the presents made at 
the commencement are returned by the parents unless 








(1) Asan instance of credulity and ignorance, {t may be mentioned 
that in 1838 a f<kir acquired great eslebrity by pretending, to bury 
himself for months beneath the earth, and to rise again at will. 
He was called the burying fukir, and even deluded tome Europeans, 
who put his ingenuity to a severe, aud, ot they thought, satisfactory 
test. 
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they can find a substitute for the girl. The ceremony 
of marriage in the Punjaub bears a resemblance to 
that observed among most uncivilized tribes. Early in 
the morning, the bri , arraying himself in all the 
pomp which his circumstances may permit, mounts a 
horse, and, attended by a crowd of friends and relatives, 
proceeds to the house of the bride, where the ceremony 
is performed in the presence of a numerous party. On 
the return the lady is escorted, to the sound of drums 
and cymbals, to her future home. Gaily caparisoned 
horsemen attend her train, and a man follows her 
steed, bearmg a huge chattah or umbrella, covered, 
among the common people, with coloured paper only, 
but with the mch formed of a more elegant matemal. 
Long pendants descend around 1t, and beneath 1ts shade 
the dark maiden is conducted toher husband’s dwelling 
Crowds assemble from all parts of the village or town 
to witness the procession, and follow 1t with admiring 
eyes until it 1s lost to view. The people are fond of 
amusement and show of anykind Their civilization is 
adapted to holiday-making and festivals, which are of 
frequent occurrence. Fireworks, dancers, processions, 
and gay gardens, enter largely into their idea of 
enjoyment. ‘They take great pleasure in the display 
of magnificent dresses, arms, and finely caparisoned 
horses. 

Some instances of Suttee still occur among the Sikh 
population, though it isnow arare circumstance They, 
however, burn their dead upon a pyre When the 
young of either sex are to be conveyed to their last 
home, they wrap the body ma piece of orange coloured 
cloth, and placing it on a sort of litter, bear it on their 
shoulders from the house of sorrow. A few men 
follow as mourners, and after them women robed in 
white walk two hy two, chantmg a solemn dirge m 
that low whinmg tone which all onentals know so 
well how to assume. If a mver be near, they advance 
slowly to its brink, and logs being heaped one upon 
another, the body is softly laid upon them, more wood 
is then piled up, and at last the fire is communicated, 
amidst the shmeks and lamentations of the mourners, 
who beat themselves and each other at intervals till 
the corpse is entirely consumed. They then depart to 
their respective homes. 

Robbery 1s of {frequent occurrence here, as in all 
other portions of India. Instances of the most 
astonishing dexterity are related, which go far to prove 
that an organized system exists all over the province 
The poor scarcely ever obtain redress, for justice is 
administered with an uneven and often bribe-directed 
hand. The robbers are often clever enough to escape 
detection. When, however, crmunals are caught, they 
are punished by the loss of a nose, an ear, one hand, or 
both, according to the aggravated or trifling nature of 
their guilt. A rich offender generally contrives to 
evade these little incunvemences by the payment of 
a reasonable sum of money. 

No dereliction from the path of duty is punished 
more severely than any infringement of the tenets 
laid down by their religion. To eat the flesh of an 
ox or to kill a cow is a capital offence, and the Sikh 
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who ventures to commit the crime is punished with 
death. Any attempt to practise forbidden arts or 
make profession of witchcraft is visited with severe re- 
prehension. Ina particular spot among the mountams 
exist two pools, beneath whose waters many such 
offenders sleep. They are brought, accompamed by 
the holy men, to the spot, and with a millstone round 
their necks are plunged im, in order to convince the 
credulous that they had no power to resist the just 
vengeance of man 

The religion of the Sikhs is full of superstition and 
gross errors. It may, in fact, be termed a species of 
deism, blended with the absuidities of the Hindoo 
faith, and the fabulous inventions of the Mohammedan 
creed The number of idols, it 1s true, has considerably 
decreased, for it was the con-tant endeavour of Nanuc 
Shah, the great founder of the sect, to upset the worship 
of images Many observances, trifling and puerile in 
their nature, they long and tenaciously clung to, as the 
limpet chngs to therock, and only loosed their hold after 
long and violent efforts Tobacco is forbidden, but with 
the strange mconsistency which so often characterises 
an imperfect faith, spirituous liquors are drunk, when- 
ever and in as great quantities as they can be procured, 
while the use of the mtoxicating opium and bhang is 
universal. The precepts of Nanuc inculcated much 
of peace and good-will towards men; but many of lus 
simple rules were lost sight of by degrees, when per- 
secution and malice aroused the spirit of warfare, and 
compelled the Sikhs to defend themselves against the 
aggressors The holy man continually pressed upon 
lus followers, that he was sent to reconcile jarring 
creeds, to inculcate the practice of good works, and 
to put down disputes and contentions, which were as 
impious as they were unjust He taught that the 
good should go to Paradise, and those who were 
neither remarkable for ther good deeds, nor distin- 
guished for their sms, should again revisit the earth, 
whilst the souls of the wicked should animate the 
bodies of dogs and cats. Nanuc composed the first 
part of the Adi Grauth, which, written im verse, 1s 
constantly read to the people. The subject of the 
poem is the Almighty, the beauty of religion and 
virtue, a8 contrasted with the-hidcousness of impiety 
and vice. 

The Sikh people owe their origin and faith to tlus, 
in some respects, extraordinary man From his ear- 
hest youth he displayed the deepest attachment to 
virtue, and was remarkable for his piety. He was 
born m 1469, at Salbunder, m the Lahore province, 
and being educated as a merchant, left lis home with 
a considerable sum of mouey, to trade in salt. On 
his way he encountered a party of travelling fakurs, 
in a state of great destitution, and could not refram 
from distributing his store among them ; after which, 
he was compelled to return to lus family, and explain 
what he had done. He was sabsequently placed with 
his uncle, a merchant, with the view of inclinng lim 
more strongly to business, but all lus attention was 
directed to chanty and conversation with the devout. 
From his earliest youth he had evidently conceived 
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the plan of instituting a new religion among the mn- 
habitants of the Punjaub. He perceived the dis- 
tractmg elemeuts, and irreconcileable superstitions 
which then disfigured their worship, and the evils to 
which they gave birth, and all is studies and habits 
of reflection, inspired him with the idea of a purer 
religion. 

When arrived at the proper age, he set out on ins 
tiavels, fur the purpose of enlarging the range of his 
knowledge, and acquiring a more perfect acquaintance 
with men. After visiting the tomb of Mohammed, 
the shnne of Mecca, he returned through Persia and 
Cabul to Ins native province, where he gradually 
surrounded himself with followers. The fame of lus 
genius and learning spread, and many converts flocked 
aiound him, eager to be instructed m the principles 
of the new faith The character of the man inspired 
them with respect He possessed great penetration 
and :ematkable fortitude and perseverance, while, for 
an oulental, he displayed much tolerance and modera- 
tion Nanuc Shah was followed by many successors, 
by no means remarkable for their talents and virtue, 
until Ram Das, famed for his pious works and the 
building of the sacred reservoir of Amntsar Arjun 
rade, his son, who succeeded him, was put to death 
by the Mohammedan governor of Lahore, at the im- 
stization of a mval His son summoned the Sikhs 
to arm, the call was obeyed, and a flame of war was 
kindled which the lapse of many years saw raging 
with undinumished fury Until Gavind Goor possessed 
power, the Sikh religion mamtamned its chatacter 
unaltered, but this holy man introduced new features, 
and considerably improved its tenets From this time 
forth, the history of the Sikhs 1s intneate and obscurc 
To follow it through a series of battles and conflicts 
with reigning powers, would be utterly impossible in 
the space of an article such as ours For ycars tlicy 
disappea: almost entuely fiom the annals of the 
Punjaub, and when they emerge from this g'oom, 
it.1s as plunderers and oppressors of all who were 
opposed to them 1m religious belief 

They, however, gathered strength and importance 
by gradual degrees, and at length, in 1740, after the 
mvasion of the Affghans, tooh possession of the 
Doub of Jullendar, and became a strong people, and 
ultimately subjugated the whole country From the 
time of Maha Singh, father of Ranpt Singh, until the 
death of that prince, the history of the Punyaub 1s, 
doubtless, well known to most of our readers, and 
were 1t otherwise, our limits forbid us to detail it 
Many works relative to that period have been pub- 
lished, explanatory of events, and descriptive of the 
social aspect of the times Throughout his hie, 
Ranjit had, whether from policy or inclination, dis- 
played a friendly disposition towards the English,— 
a feelmg which was not shared by his mmisters 
Upon his death, these hostile feelings became apparent, 
and the Sikt capital, m which Ranjit bad maintained 
comparative order and repose, became the theatre of 
intrigue, murder, and assassination. There existed 
in Luhore a set of ambitious and jealous men, eager 
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to establish themselves on the Guddce to the preju- 
due of young Dhuleep, the son of their late ruler, 
whom they desired to destroy Tho Muaharance, 
eager to secure the ultimate succession of his son, 
gave the preference of prime muuster to bis own 
private favourites, and was continually engaged im 
mtngues and machinations, calculated utterly to 
subvert order and destroy peace. A serves of murders 
commenced, which speedily plunged the capital mto a 
state of irremediable confusion. One tiaitor alter 
another paid the penalty of his transgressions ,— tor 
no sooner had he apparently paved the way to lus own 
aggrandizement, than the hand of a mval stiuck hin 
down from the pinnacle on which lis ambition had 
placed nm = The treaty which Ranjit had concluded 
with the British Government was imfimged m every 
possible way, and tlus, with the disorganized and 
pitiable state of the Luhore population, rendered the 
mtciference ot the English necessury in 18146, Lato 
all chese events Captain Cunningham has cutered at 
considerable length He has given a correct view of 
the state of things subsequent and previous to the 
death of Ranjit Singh, and has tukeu intinite pains to 
detail every mteresting event to lus readers Ale was 
pre-emiently culculuted to speak of the Sukhs fiom 
his long residence im the province, where he lived tor 
eight seats durimg an important period of its lustory 
With patient laboriousness, and indelatigable - 
verance, the author has amassed the materials ofhis 
work, aud has presented us with a valuable and instruc- 
tive volume upon a much desired subject. ‘Ihe history 
of the Sikhs has long becn wanted,—at least, such 
a history as that befure us. There 1s some confusion 
in the carher portion, owing to the immense mass of 
facts wluch are crowded ito the pages, but this, 
with some little additional trouble, might have been 
remedied. 

Into the author’s views respecting the future policy 
to be pursued with regard to the Punjaub, this 1s not 
the place to enter We retra:n from discussmg the 
polities of the question, because our columns are not 
habitually devoted to such subjects, and we abstain 
from endeavouring to shadow fuith the future, because 
experience has shown how dangerous it 1s to reckon 
on the wisdom of statesmen We mierely desire our 
readers to institute mm their own minds a comparison be- 
tween the independent populations of India and those 
under English rule, to weigh the chance of civiliza- 
tion in the native states and im the British provinces, 
—to contrast the degradation, misery, poverty, and 
tyranny, which are the normal condition of those 
districts now languishing under the influence of ex- 
piring native power, with the peace, prosperity, aud 
gradual enlightenment of those Indian races who now 
travel on the road to civilization, happiness, and 
freedom, under the shadow of British rule, and to ask 
themselves the question,— What course will be most 
beneficial to humanity ? 

And if the objection arises in the reader’s mind— 
Is annexation just ?—have we a right to extend our 
fostering arms over the Puujaub ?—then we request 
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them to glance back over the late history of the 
province. The invasion, twica repeated, of the terri- 
tories of an ally, the violation of all engagements, the 
treacherous assassinations and conspiracies, of which 
the clearest evidence has proved its native rulers 
guilty,—these are the justifications of conquest 
The battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, gave us a title to the possession of the 
provinos. Why, therefore, was all that blood shed at 
Mooltan, Chuillianwallah, and Ramnuggur? Clearly 
becaurze we neglected to do then what we shall ulti- 
mately be compelled to do,—beeause we sought to 
inspire vitality into a corpse It 1s hke cutting down 
a noxious plant; unless you root 1t up, 1t will grow 
again with more rankness than before. The simile 1s 
exactly applicable to the ease- what has happened, 
may and will happen agam. The policy of annexation 
will spread plenty, peace, and freedom over the 
Punjaub, whilst its contrary principle, uf acted upon, 
will sow the seeds of fresh battles, fresh disasters, 
fresh conquests, and, in a word, give birth to other 
dear-bought victories, hke that of Chillianwallah, to 
drench the land with blood, and to scatter sorrow and 
mourning through thousands of English and Indian 
homes. 


A RABBINICAL LEGEND. 
BY FREDERIOK LA\\ RENOE. 


Tw shades of evening fell upon the land, 
And Abraham knelt within his tent, and called, 
As was his wont, upon the Holy God. 


There came a stranger to the patriarch’s tent, 

A solitary, weary wayfarer, 

Yeurs-stricken, hunger-smitten, travel-soiled, 

And pray'd and said, “ Have pity on the poor, 
And give me leave to rest my limbs awhile, 

And cool my parch’d lips from the stranger's flask.” 


And Abraham heard, and in the name of Him 
Who in one likeness fashion'd al] mankind, 
Went forth and took the stranger by the hand, 
And brought him in, and gave him bread to eat, 
And furnish’d him with water from his flask 


And Abraham ask’d him not from whence he came, 
Whither he journey'd, or what name he bore , 

But for that he was weary, and distress’d 

By toil and travail, hungry and athirst, 

Besought him, saying: “Sojourn thou with me, 
And in my tent with me and mine abide, 

And share my morning and my mid-day meal, 
That when thou art refreshed and satnafied, 

Thou mayst proceed rejoicing on thy way.” 


iar Mal cpon ula aoe rer abou: awhile, 
upon his aL y'd again, 
And gall’d aloud upon the living God. 


And to ! the stranger rose, and went aside, 

Ner bent his knee, nor utter'd prayer nor praize, 

But fx’d his upon the setting sun 

And murmur’d something, which aa Abraham heard, 
Hig wrath was kindled, and he epake and said : 





(1) Thia Apelegue is queted by Biahop Jeremy Taylor in his 
aap hah eye an a ae aia a ad 
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“There is One God, who made the heavens and earth, 
To whom alone all homage should be paid ; 

Him shouldat thou worship, Him shouldst thou adore ; 
The stars of night, the sun, the firmament, 

Are his, and form'd and fashion'd by his hand, 

Why call’st thon not upon his name with me!” 


The stranger answer'd. “ Worship thou thy God, 
Nor mn thy tent will I blaspheme his name, 

But I have never learnt to pray to him. 

I worship not with thee, nor thou with me.” 


TKen Abraham took the stranger by the arm, 
And thrust him forth, and drove him from the tent, 
And so with force constrain’d him to depart. 


And Abraham fell upon his face again, 

And call’d once more aloud upon his God: 

And lo! a voice address’d him as he pray’d, 

“Oh, Abraham, Abraham '!” Abraham knew the voice, 
And spake and answer'd, “ Yea, Lord, here am I.” 


Then said the Lord. ‘“ Where 18 the man that sought 
For food and shelter at my servant s hands— 
The stranger that I sent to thee to night?” 


And Abraham angers “He refused to call 
Upon thy name, own thee for his God, 
And | was wroth, and sent him on his way.” 


Then spake the Lord “Is he not old and poor— 
Have / not borne with him these hundred years, 
And couldst not thou, the servant of my choice, 
Bear with his presence for a single night?” 


And Abraham rose, and knew ihat he had sinn’d, 
And smote his breast, and groan’d within himself, 
And cried and said “The Lord my God 1s good, 

Now therefore I will turn and seek the man, 

And bring him in unto my tent again , 

For surely he shall rest with me to-night.” 


So Abraham passtd forth, and sought the man ; 
And wandering o’er the waste with heavy heart, 
What time the shadows darken’d all the land, 
Found him at length, as through the wilderness 
He journey’d on with toilzome step and slow. 


And Abraham calléd after him, and said . 

‘** Oh, stranger, I have done a grievous wrong, 
And sinn'd against my God exceedingly , 
Now, therefore, I beseech thee, turn again, 
And rest thine aged limba this night with me, 
And on the morrow take whate’er thou wilt, 
For so the Lord my God commandeth me.” 


So Abraham caused the stranger to return, 
And brought him back with him unto his tent. 
And on the morrow Abraham pray'd the Lord 
To bless the man with further length of days 
And heart and mind to learn and do His will. 


THE HISTORY OF A HOUSEHOLD.’ 


BY DINAH MARIA MULOCE. 


Cuarrer I1.—Tae yinst Death In THE Famiry. 

Arter Margaret’s wedding, our house was never 
quite so cheerful as before. Males went away to a 
distant school, and Dora became Kate’s pupil, for my 
mother would never consent to send her daughters from 


(1) Continued frem p 133. 
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the sacred precincts of home, the only place where a 
young girl’s mind and heart can be alike nurtured. I 
followed my profession of medicine, living still in my 
father’s house 

Herbert, helpless as he was doomed to be through 
life, ard sad as that hfe had now become through 
the severance of the sweet tie which had subsisted 
from his birth,—yet endured patiently his mono- 
tonous existence. Kate became to him as she always 
had been to me, the kindest sister that ever man had , 
yet he never loved her hke Margaret 

It was early autumn when Margaret went away , 
winter came and found Herbert still piming foi his 
twin-sister Hus continual ul-health had given him 
almost the clingmg tenderness of a gui, indeed, at 
nineteen, Herbert was m many things a mere cluild 
In a thousand ways Margaret had become essential to 
lim , she it was who soothed his waywarduess, who 
found for him all kinds of amusement, and prevented his 
devoting himself to any undue study In intellect 
Herbert had the strength of manhood, m every 
thing else he was a boy still Nowethat Margaret was 
gone, he clung solely to his books for pleasure, and 
no persuasions could allure him from them He 
grew more reserved, less simple and child like, and 
though his health was scarcely worse than usual, still 
there dakened more and more over his face that 
strange shadow, half-solemn, half-mournful, which we 
unconsciously associate with the idea of future soirow, 
or regard as the omen of early death 

Christmas came, and we all met together oncc 
more—all but oue! Yet we knew that she was happy 
sailing over the blue waters with him who, as she 
had said with the enthusiasm cf a young wifc, “ made 
every place home to her” Still there was one gone 
from among us, and when we gathered round the 
dinner-table there was one vacant seat, by Herbert's 
side My mother glanced towards it, and burst mto 
tears Kate silently ghded thither, but Herbert, with 
the waywardness in which he now indulged at. times, 
signed her to return to her own place Not another 
word was said about Margaret, but that Christmas 
dimmer was the first sad and silent one we had ever 
had. 

All evening we were very quiet; Margarct’s piano 
remained unopened, and the unfailing jests of Mules 
could elicit a smile from none but Dora Herbert sat 
reading in his arm-chair. Once or twice during the 
evening I watched his countenance change, while he 
pressed his hand suddenly to lus heart. But when 
I spoke to him, he only answered that it was a slight 
pain which was quite usual to hm—nothmg worth 
“Doctor Bernard’s” notice. That might my father 
gave us his simple and heart-felt “God bless you all, 
my children!” with more solemnity than usuul , and 
for the first time we separated without the accustomed 
mirthful chorus, to which every one used to add his 
or her voice, whether musical or not It was the 
last Christmas-day we ever spent together. 

I returned to my professional duties, and was but 
little at home. It was a bitter winter, and we were 
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not surprised that Herbert suffered much in con- 
sequence. We had been so long accustomed -to his 
illness, that we never thought his health was falling. 
Letters from Margaret cheered and brightened him, 
her absence, she said, was hkely to last only five 
years mstead of ten, and then Edmund was determined 
never to leave England more Kate told me how 
much this good news had affected our mvalid,—at 
first almost dangerously so, for the throbbimg pam at 
lus heart had alarmed her by its frequency But 
Herbeit now looked so well, and seemed eo cheerful, 
that his kind sister soon lost all fear. 

One evening I returned hone, having been absent 
from the dull dawn of a winter’s morning until late 
at night. [ rode through the court-yard—fastened 
my horse, and, without scemg any person, walked 
throuch the dark fir-tree alley, to the hall-door. 
No hght came from the windows on the snow-covered 
grass, but I was scarcely surpted, for it was a 
mght m which every one would shut out the cold 
with double bairicades My usual light knock 
sounded hollow and strange, 1 thought, but in a 
moment the door was opened by my sister. 

“It is a late hour for you, Kate,” 1 sad 

She did not speak, but her looks terrified me 

“‘ Has any thing happencd ?”’ I hastily asked 

Kate threw her arms round my neck, and sobbed as 
though her heart were breaking 

Death had entered our house for the first time; 
the gentle, long stricken ILle:bert was no more! He 
had died suddenly a few hours before, of that fearful 
heart-disease which calls away its victims in a moment. 
Kate was leaning over his easy-chair in cheerful talk, 
when the dread summons came One affectionate 
look—one pressureof her hand—one word, ‘“ Afar- 
garet’” and the soul had departed. Our brother 
was now numbered with the dead 

I do not see why we should pray to be delivered 
from “sudden death.’ To those who walk with 
their eyes turned heavenward, not shrinking from the 
dread Angel, but looking calmly on his face, until all 
its horror 1s changed into a solemn beauty, there 1s no 
fear, whether he come with a slow warning, or with a 
lightning summons Equally peaceful are the arma 
of the great Deliverer, whether they creep around us 
with the stealthiness of wasting sickness, or snatch 
us away m the embrace of a moment. And to those 
who survive, is 1t not almost always better that the 
wrench should be sudden than that they should watch 
the lingering agomes of slow disease, until love itself 
grows fecbler, and even learns to pray that, the sufferer 
may be freed * 

Thus thought T, as in the stillness of that solemn 
midnight I stood with Kate beside me, and looked on 
the marble features of our dead brother. We did not 
murmur—we felt that it was best it should be so. 
For Herbert we could not gneve Life to him 
had been a weary road, save for the continual 
sunshine of love that had surrounded him. If a 
change should come, he could not have borne it. I 
knew, more than Kate did, that there was ua cloud 
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gathering over us, and I felt almost thankful that poor 
Herbert had been taken away from the sorrow to 
come, though it was then only as a famt shadow in 
the distance. 

I have not yet spoken of my father and mother in 
their affliction. Perhaps in a large family, the com- 
panionship between paients and children 1s not so 
close as when there are few to divide that parental 
love. My father and mother were so united to each 
other that they had no favourites among the children. 
Their joys and sorrows were shared together through 
many long yeais of wedded hfe, and when this 
gieatest blow came, the husband and wife clung to 
one another, and rot even we dared intermingle our 
sorrows with a gnef so sacred as theirs They re- 
mamed together, secluded in their own chamber, 
rarely joining the rest of the family, during the whole 
of that gloomy week of death. 

The first death m a household carries with it a 
strange solemnity. Never before had we experienced 
the tokens of the presence of death,—the closed 
shutters, the noiseless footsteps, the whispered tones, 
and all those dread formalities which sorrow assumes 
I do not think this altogether mght Why should we 
close the light of day fiom us, 1f we mdeed believe as 
we say, that the dead—the mghteous dcad—are 
blessed, and their spirits are rejoicimg in that heaven 
to which we dare not or will not look? Why should 
we shrink from mentioning the beloved name of 
one departed, or utter 1t with mournful and pitymg 
epithets, when each doctrine of our religion, each 
effort of our reason, teaches us that the great change 
from hfe to immortality is one joyful, and not 
sorrowful? I did not then thmk thus, but I do 
now, and the more so as, fiom my profession, I 
have been often and often within the shadow of the 
dread Visitant, until I have learned to look upon him 
thus, without fear or undue sorrow. Would that 
I could teach all others to do the same ! 

My father, my brother, and I, laid poor Herbert 
in his solitary grave, the first of our own that we 
had ever stood by. We heard the words of 1mmor- 
tal hope breathed in our Church’s sublime burial 
service, and then we returned home My mother and 
sisters sat in their black robes, calm and serious, but 
without tears ‘They had subdued their first bitter 
grief, and affection would soon soften 1t into a tender 
memoiy of him who was gone’ But alas! for the 
one who had so loved him, and whom he had loved 
best , who was far away, and knew not that she would 
sce his face no more! From my heart's core I 
grieved at the thought of Margaret. 


Cuarrer [V.—Lt¥re anp 1Ts CARES. 


Nor long after Herbert’s death, I determined to 
quit my father’s house, and begm to practise as a 
surgeon in a distant part of the country. ! did this 
partly because of a few hints that my father gave of 
his own cares, and the wish he had to see me settled 
and makmg my way in the world. He expressed 
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what I thought at the time an undue anxiety for the 
fate of my two sisters, saying then I was their sole 
stay, that Miles was only a boy, and even then a great 
cause of sorrow, from his thoughtlessness and his 
wild ways. 

I had none of the joy that young men often feel at 
leaving the household, for home was to me not a place 
of restraint, but a sweet and pleasant refuge—not a 
dull prison, but a cheerful abode where all tried to 
make a little atmosphere of qmet gaiety. People who 
murmur so constantly at the faults of wild brothers 
and unruly sons, never think how much the after life 
of bcth dcpends on their hfe at home during the 
1oterval from childhood to manhood. If 1t is a wife’s 
duty to make for her husband a cheerful and happy 
fireside, suiely 1t 1s no less that of mother and sisters 
to do the same for the young men who depend on 
them for so much while they remain at home. True, 
the wife receives the fruit of her care and self-devotion 
in her husband’s love and the world’s estimation, 
while the mother and sister are rarely requited and 
often forgotten, but the duty remams the same, 
and the good influence 1s never wholly lost. 

All this and more had Kate done for me, and my 
greatest trouble m leaving home, was in parting from 
her. Her good sense, her gentle temper, her strong 
but not too excitable feelings, made her every way 
suited to be my companion and confidant And so 
she was from childhood, until the younger ones used 
to laugh and call us the grave old people—old bachelor 
and old maid in prospective. How far they were 
destined to prove true prophets, my story will tell n 
good time However, at present the prediction 
seemed hkely to be correct, for Kate had armved at 
the mature age of twenty two, without showing any dis- 
position to follow tle example of our beautiful Marga- 
ret I think I have never described Kate , I will do so 
now. She was not beautiful, her perfectly colourless 
complexion looked faded beside Margaret’s lies and 
roses yet her delicate features were full of expression, 
she had sweet soft eyes, and beautiful silken hair, of 
that purple black which poets call hyacinthine. She 
possessed the grace which a refined mind naturally gives 
to a face and form otherwise not lovely , at first nght 
she seemed an ordinary girl, neither plam nor pretty , 
but one by one he: qualities, personal and mental, 
unfolded themselves, and before you had lived a week 
in the same house with my sister Kate, you would 
have thought her a perfect. Venus 

The day before I left home, Kate and I had a long 
walk and talk together, much good advice did the 
gentle girl bestow, to which her elder brother was 
not too proud to listen, so humbly and unoffendingly 
was it given. Some men thmk a woman has no 
capability of judging or of advismg; but I am not 
ashamed to confess that some of Kate’s grave speeches 
during that long walk have lingered on my memory, 
and done me good throvgh life. 

Bernard,” she said, in answer to my vague hopes 
that good fortune mght attend me, “ you do not know 
how much a man’s fortune in hfe depends upon him- 
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self. Fate, or rather Providence, sends the showers 
and sunshme, but all 1s in vain if man does not sow 
the corn. If your steadiness and perseverance had 
not attracted the notice of good Dr. Cleveland, he 
would probably never have offered you this partnership 
which 1s likely to turn out so well, and which you call 
so fortunate.” 

‘‘I am afraid, Kate, you will make me vam, when 
I ought to be pious and thaukful ” 

** Not at all,” answered my sister; “I will stop 
your mouth with an old adage, dear Bernard—‘ Pro 
vidence helps those who help themselves.’ And don’t 
be discouraged,” she added with a smile, “if you have 
to work from morning till mght, or vour patients get 
peevish, and the old doctur cross, go on your way 
steadily, not expecting toognuch, and you will be a 
great inan yet ” 

“Thank you, Kate; I did not know you thought me 
so clever” 

Kate’s frankness was put to the proof, she sad 
candidly, though affectionately, “I do not consider 
you a man of genus, Bernard, but your talents are 
above mediocrity ; and you will, I trust, deserve thus 
far the title of a great man, in having made the most 
of your natural powers, and im becommg a useful and 
good member of society m your station, whether 1t be 
hich or low. And depend upon it, no one 1s or will 
be more proud of you than your sister Kate” Her 
voice trembled as she concluded. I pressed her arm as 
we walked along, declaring that she was the best and 
truest sister in the world—that I would never give 
her reason to think worse of me than now, and so 
we went im to prepare for my departure 

When my father bade me adieu in his study, he 
told me how strong was his confidence that I should 
do well in the world, that as yet he could only add to 
my store a small mft of moncy which he made me 
take Things had not gone well 1m his busimess lately, 
he said, though he hoped they would amend. 

“But I am gettimg old, Bernard,” he added, “and 
you may ere long become the head of thefamly. Two 
of them are gone—perhaps it is well for poor Herbert, 
as for Margaret—but there are your mother, your 
sisters, and Miles; I charge you, act ever towards them 
as I have acted towards you, and towards all my chil- 
dren. Be a good elder brother and guide to them, and if 
I should die before your mother, never forsake her m 
her oldage But I do not doubt you,” he continued, 
“vou have always been a comfort to me, and, my 
dear Bernard, my best wish for you 1s that your 
eldest son may grow up lke sxe /” 

Six mouths after my departure, I was called home 
suddenly—My father was dead, and the family were 
rumed ! 


CuartEr V.—THe BREAKING-UP oF THE FAMILY. 


Maxy and cutting were the observations of our 
neighbours, when it was known that Mr Orgreve, 
whom every one thought so well off in his circum- 
stances had died on the verge of insolvency. But the 
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world is not half so wicked and cruel as many novel- 
ists—ay, and moralists too,—would have us believe, 
making universal the distorted image which exists in 
their own hearts, and walking through life with a pair 
of allegorical green spectacles on their mental eyes. 
There 1s much goodness and noble kindness in the 
world yet, and so I thought when many old friends— 
ay, and new ones too—did not turn uway from me, 
but gave the hand of fellowslup to my ruined father’s 


son. Now I saw what a blessing 13 an unspotted 
name My father had gone through life blameless ; 


and though by a sudden revulsion m trade he had ex- 
perienced these futal losses, yet even then he was not 
distrusted. Not one of his creditors obtruded them- 
selves to harass his dymg moments, or to add fresh 
agony to the sorrows of the widow and orphans. 

When I shed the tears which even manhood could 
not despise, over my father’s grave, in my heart of 
hearts 1 blessed him for having left me that best 
of mbeitance, a good name—and next to that, 
that he had given me the education, mental and 
moral, which 1s worth all the world’s wealth. I had 
never hoper for much of lis fortune, m wluch there 
were so mauy to share,—girls too, whom it is every 
father’s duty to consider first, but still 11 was a loss 
to me to miss any little help that my father might 
have given me. And then I had my widowed mother, 
whose strength of mind was utterly prostrated, Dora, 
and Miles, all looking to me for support, counsel, and 
comfort Kate alone, my brave Kate, could thnk 
and act for herself. 

My sister and I mutually began to arrange our 
father’s affairs In his last illness he had taken hus 
eldest daughte: into lus confidence, and therefore 
Kate was a great assistance tome We found that, 
upon the discharge of some long-standing debts 
owing to him, cnough might be collected from the 
wreck of lus fortune to clear our father’s memory from 
disgrace, and even to leave some trifle over. But we 
must have time ;—and so 1 went to every one of my 
father’s creditors to ask this It was an undertaking 
that sorely galled my pride, but Kate encouraged me 
in her own gentle way. 

“ Sudden misfortune 1s no shame,’ she sud; “ no 
one will thmk lower of you for what has happened, 
at least no one whose opimon 1s worth having. You 
were always rather too proud, Bernard,” she added 
with a faint smile, “and you think there are no good 
people to be found, when there are many.” 

Kate was nght; with one or two exceptions, I 
was every where treated with respect mstead of 
coolness or insolence. 

**Mr. Bernard Orgreve,” said one old man to me, 
‘pay me when youcan or when you like, if never, 
my grand-children will be none the worse fora few 
pounds. I knew your father all his life; he was an 
honourable man, and st was no fault of his if trouble 
came to him in his old age. I don’t mind waiting for 
what he owed me, and I should be ashamed of myself 
if I doubted for a moment your father’s son.” 

Another, whom I had myself known, and whose 
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family I had attended, listened silently to my state- 
ment, and then said with a brusgue manner which I 
should have thought unfeeling, had I not seen a atrange 
moistness in his eyes, 

“My good sir, I wonder what you think I am made 
of! Did you not save the life of my pretty hittle 
Nelly in that dreadful fever, and do you think I 
could look at her sweet healthy smiling face, and re- 
member that your father’s children were the poorer 
for wy taking your money, even though he did legally 
owe itto me? Mr Bernard, I won’t have a penny of 
it; and to show you that I mean what I say, look 
nere |” 

He took my father’s bond, and pushed it between 
the bars of the grate, making several fierce attacks at 
it with the poker until it was quite consumed Then 
putting his hands m his pockets with a complacent 
smile the worthy man added, 

“Now this matter 1s ended, so come and see how 
well my Nelly looks, and let my wife give you a cup 
of tea.” 

I went home with a full heart. ‘ You spoke truly, 
dear Kate,” said I, when I had told her the result of 
my mission, which brought many bnght tears to her 
soft gray eyes, making them softer than ever; ‘The 
‘world 1s indeed full of goodness ”’ 

“If we do but stnve to deserve it, Bernard How 
much do we not owe to our excellent father, whose 
virtues have brought a blessing on his children even 
when he isno more!” And Kate repeated m her low 
tones a rhyme from one of the grave, wise old English 
poets that she loved so much :-— 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


And now we had to think of the future. Our dear 
old heme could be ours no longer; the factory, house, 
and furniture must be sold, aud Kate wisely thought 
that the sooner all was over, the better. My poor 
mother clung helplessly and hopelessly to her two 
elder children, suffermg us to arrange all as we 
thought best. Her whole life and energies had been 
so wrapped up m my father, she had been so accus- 
tomed to look to him for support im every thing, that 
her mind, never of the his hest order, sunk powerless 
wader the blow. She moved mechanically about the 
house, arranging my father’s papers and clothes, as if 
he were alive, and examining her widow’s weeds with 
a touching earnestness. She kept Dora, who was my 
father’s pet and very like him, canstantly by her 
side, sometimes looking wistfully in the child’s face 
until a flood of tears came to her relief; but more con- 
atantly her senses were wrapped in a dull torpor that 
was more sad than weeping. When Kate explamcd to 
her that she was ta go and live with Bernard, she at 
first resolutely refused ; but at last we succeeded in 
persuading her to qonsent, My kind partner found me 
@ small honge, and there we agreed should be the 
home of my mother and Dora. Miles would finish 
his school-term in a few months, and then we must 
thik of sqmothing for him. 
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“But you, Kate,” I asked, when we had decided 
all these things; ‘you have said nothing of your- 
self; what are you thmking to do P—I can never part 
with you” 

“It will be painful, Bernard, but there is no other 
chance. It is hard enough upon you to have the 
whole care of my mother and Dora, who are so 
helpless ; I am the only one who can do anything, it 
1s fitting that I should try ” 

* And what will you do, my poor Kate ?” 

*T will go out as a governess ” 

At first I vehemently opposed this plan, not through 
pride, for, alas! my pride had been sorely bowed, but 
because I could not bear to have my favourite sister 
subjected to the caprices of others, without a home 
or a brother to shield her But Kate succeeded at 
last m persuading me that she was nght 

“Tf I do meet with a little unkindness,” she sad, 
“you know I have a quiet spirit to make the best of 
it. I am not beautiful, and have some litle digmty, 1 
hope, so that I can take care of myself And then, not 
being quite so proud as my elder brother, I shall not 
suffer so much if I should meet with a few shghts 
But I do truly believe that the treatment the world 
gives us depends much upon ourselves ” 

‘* And shall we never have a home together again, 
Kate ?” 

Yes, f you get rich, or Dora marries, I will come 
and keep house for you, Bernard , that 1s, if you have 
not by that time a better and dearer housekeeper 
than your sister Kate ” 

I smiled, and the conversation ceased Kate, 
having gained this pomt, set bravely to accomplish 
her end, and soon found a proffered home mm a family 
to which even I could not bring an objection. We 
persuaded my mother to take Dora, and see that all 
was gomg on well m her future home Imagimng, 
or at least hopmg that her absence was but temporaiy, 
she departed, thus avoiding the pang of a last farewell 
to the dear scene of her long and happy wedded hfe 
When my mother was gone, Kate and I were left 
alone to prepare for our departure Three busy days 
allowed us no time to think, for we had to arrange all 
preparatory to the sale But for this. it would have 
been a mournful thmg to witness the havoc m our 
pretty home ,—our dismantled nursery, our pleasant 
drawing-room, full of so many silent remembrances, 
my father’s books, Margaret’s piano, and Herbert’s 
easy-chair. All were tokens that death and change 
had been busy amongst us, and that we should be no 
more as we once had been, until we met— 


“ No wanderer lost, 
A family in heaven !” 


Kate and I sat mournfully at our last meal, the 
night before the sale We were both weary, and an 
hour's rest was very weloome. Wesat m my father’s 
study, the only room in the house that preserved a 
semblance of comfort. Yet it was carpetless, and 
the furniture was heaped carelessly together, except 
the two chairs which we ocoupyed. Keate’a hand 
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trembled as she poured out the tea; she had been 
very calm all day, like a brave-hearted girl as she was, 
but she looked 1!] and worn, and there was a quivering 
on her lips at times, which showed how much she 
struggled for composure 

“J thmk we have done all that is to be done, 
Bernard,” she said; “you have worked very hard, 
and I begin to feel tired myself I am rather glad 
that we accepted Mrs Woodward’s offer fur the 
mght ; the house looks so desolate” Kate’s eyes 
glanced round the room until they became dim with 
tears, and I will confess that my own were far from 
seeing clearly. 

* Now let us go,” said she, as the fire sank to its 
last embers, and the chily mght began to be felt 
And yet we hngered, walked through every room, and 
were long in unfastening the hall-door, which closed 
upon us, at last, with a sound which rang mournfully 
through the half-empty dwelling. 

We stood a few moments in the garden. The old 
house rose clearly defined in the frosty moonlight, and 
the fir-trees cast their dark shadows, as m our 
childish days, when we used to steal out to play at 
hide-and-seek on clear nights hke this Where were 
we all now? Two sleeping in the churchyard hard 
by, one far over the waters, the rest scattered , only 
Kate and I remamed to bid adieu to our dear old 
home With our hands fast clasped together, my sister 
and I stood long and mournfully, and then, as in that 
other time of deep sorrow, Kate’s arm encircled my 
neck, and she wept in the bitterness of gricf At 
last we turned away, and quitted for ever the home 
of our childhood. 


{To be contenued ) 


THE PLANT.! 


SHaxen by autumn gusts, the seed drops mto the 
soil, the yellow leaves fall upon 1t, cover it, and 
moulder into dust, the winter ram washes it deeper 
into the earth’s bosom, the mid-winter frost chains 1t 
m an ice-bound cell, which sprig breaks up, and 
under the vitalizing influence of an opening floral 
year, the plant comes to life, bursts its grave-bonds, 
and enters ito the vegetable world a new and perfect 
organism. Buried m one form, it has amsen in 
another; yet this, the true and exact repetition of 
the parent of the seed, and itself to become the 
parent, in course of time, of a multitude of seeds, all 
intended to run the same career and effectuate the 
same results. Faith commits the seed to the earth 
with a full and certain expectation of the revivification 
of the now slumbering mass of cells, and we depart 
and leave it; it grows up we know not how But 
not altogethcr so- true, we do not know, and im all 
probability never shall know, the number and nature 
of the principles which we are pleased to call the laws 
of vitalny, nor how a little warmth and a Intle 
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moisture calls them into activity; but we cas watch 
the building up of the wonderful plant-structure from 
the primordial cell up to the perfection of vegetable 
beauty; and to present in a popular style, and with 
such ornaments as a poetic-minded man of science 
knows best how to employ, a lnked exposition of the 
chain of events concerned in this, the life of a plant, 
from its cradle to its maturity, 1s the object of the 
work now before us 

Is 1t then possible among the influite variations of 
vegetable form and structure to find order mm disorder, 
a single type im t tose thousand-fold vaneties of habit 
which the narrowest view of the plant-world brings 
up to the memory ? Is it so that the tall palm, the 
delicate moss, the rosy Victosse regana, the yellow- 
flovered duck-weed, notwithstanding all the play of 
fashionmg we behold in them, have a common basis of 
structure, a point where all meet, whence all depart P 
Such has been now shown to be stnetly true, and to 
Dr Schleiden belongs the honour of this, one of the 
most important and astomshing of microscopical 
discoveries Let us then listen attentively as the 
author discourses to us the wonders of the vegetable 
buth, and follow him as he unfolds the wealth of one 
of the most beautiful of the Creator’s works, the 
kingdom of plants In order, however, ta give a 
demee of order to the conceptions of the reader on 


these interesting subjects, we shall take the hberty of | 


the critical morphologist, and so rearrange the matter 
of this volume as to present within the linits of an 
article a tolerably definite sketch of 114 most important 
and interesting sections 
The basis of the stiucture of all the so very dis- 
snuilar vegetables, 18 a little closed vesicle, composed 
of a membrane usually transparent and enlourless as 
water, this botanists call the “cell,” or “ vegetable 
eell” All lvmg vegetatmg “cells” have this im 
common their wall consists of a double layer—ao firm 
colourless one, (the proper ccll-membrane,) and a semi- 
flud, vised and rather yellowish substance, which 
mvests the whole iuternal surface of the cell- 
membrane, and thus constitutes one of the coats of 
the cell The latter coating 1s called the “ primordial 
utricle,” and, strange to say, it may be occasionally 
seen flowing with a continuous mofion, and often in a 
determinate direction over the m-suiface of the tiny 
cell This fluid or sem: fluid investment 1s found to 
contain nitrogen, while the membranous exterior or 
cell wall is composed of ecllulose, consisting chemicaily 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only If the reader 
would sce a separate cell, 1t 1s ensily effected by 
stnpping off the membrane of the snow-berry, and he 
will find in its interior anumber of slippery, small, 
shining granules, which are vegetable cells Mute 
| though these cells are, and insignificant es in the 
muster-roll of vegetable life they appear, each may be 
regarded as a little independent organism living for 
itself alone It imbibes fluid nutriment from the 
surrounding parts, out of which, by chemical 
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which are constantly in action in the interior of the | 


cell, it forms new substances, which are partly applied 
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to the nutrition and growth of its walls, partly laid up 
in store for future requirements, partly again expelled 
as useless and to make room for the entrance of new 
matters. Thus this dimimutive cell presents us with 
the whole idea of the life of a plant What wonderful 
chemico-vital laboratories then are these, of which 
thousands may lie at once on the microscopic field of 
vision 

The origin of the cell is not clearly made out , this 
much is certam, that a peculiar little body appertain- 
ing to the viscid m-coat of the cell, and called the 
cell-nucleus, plays a very important part in it The 
cell does not continue stationary; it grows It 
always remains closed, shut up as 1t were, but it m- 
creases in size, pressing itself against surrounding 
cells, and thus assuming a number of different forms 
in consequence of the mutual lateral and perpen- 
dicular pressure The walls of the cell also im- 
crease 1n thickness, new matter beimg deposited by 
the viscid 1n-coat upon the inner surface of the cell- 
wall, sometimes mm streaks, dots, or spiral imes, and 
this may go on until the whole cavity of the cell 
is filled up, or 1t may cease at a particular point 
Upon these two peculianties of the laws of cell-life, 
and upon the varying external circumstances in which 
they came into operation, rests the origin of all the 
various tissues which make up the whole plant ‘Thus 
the cell becomes the simple element, from which may 
proceed an almost countless number of differences in 
the tissue of plants ‘These cells m the course of 
their development hecome ciowded closely together, 
and thus form the whole mass of the plant—the 
cellular tissue—which, however, may be divided ito 
three principal classes of tissue according to the 
different forms of the cells, and more especuully 
according to their importance to the life of the plant 
To use popular terms, these are the bark, the wood, 
and the pith of piauts, or m botanical language, 
respectively the epidermoid, vascular, and cellular 
tissues ‘heir different characters may be readily 
detected by the microscope, and as the woody or 
“bass” fibres enter mto the composition of linen 
fabrics, and exhibit a marked difference of structure 
from the flattened filaments of cotton, the microscope 
actually supplies us with the only certam means of 
distinguishing an adulteration of cotton im a pro- 
fessedly men garment. 

In the varying nature of the cell-contents mankind 
has the deepest mterest. If only so far as they 
relate to the gratification of the senses, they stand 
prominently forward among their fellow tenants of 
the kingdom of nature Here hes locked up the 
odorous perfume which, insensibly escaping, fills the 
damp evemng air with its balmy fiagrance, here too 
every shade of red, blue and yellow, or the pellucid 
droplet which gleams through the waxen structures 
and produces a snowy whiteness. All the tinctonal 
glories, all the delicacies of scent, ali the loveliness of 
aspect are here. More than this, here lies the potent 
drug,—here the pain-annulling alkaloid,—bhere the 
fearful poison ; yet. more—here lies the focd of man 
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and beast. In a word, the mches and the beauty of 
the vegetable world are alike dependent upon the 
contents of these mmute vesicles. Two of the most 
important constituents in the vegetable cell, however, 
are the semi-fluid, half-granular mucus, composed of 
a nitrogenous substance, and starch. In a grain of 
corn the nitrogenous matter, or gluten, which con- 
stitutes the peculiar nutnent matter of the grain, hes 
principally in the cells nearest the outside; the inner 
cells are principally filled with starch. Now the 
grindstone separating the husk from the grain also 
separates the verycells which contain the pre-emimently 
nutritive part of the wheat, for these he outside ; hence 
the microscope at once explams to us why bread is 
just so much the less valuable for food, the more 
carefully the bran has been separated from the meal. 
Will ¢hzs evidence suffice to convince man of tke loss 
and injury which caprice entails upon him ? 

We have yet one more important pecularity of 
the vegetable cell to discuss before we can go further. 
If the nutrient matter within the cell increases in 
quantity beyond a certain measure, new cells are 
formed from it within the first, called secondary or 
daughter-cells , they propagate, and mm the usual course 
the mo‘her-cell then gradually dissolves and disappears, 
while the two, four, eight or more young cells pro- 
duced by it, occupy its place. The whole of that 
process which we call growth m plants, consists 1 its 
essential elements of a continuous propagation of cells 
of this kind, whence the number of cells becomes 
multiplied beyond calculation, nay almost beyond 
credibility. From an approximative calculation, for 
example, in a rapidly growmg fungus, the Bovesta 
gigantea, 20,000 new cells are formed in every minute! 
stow, the newly-formed cells have also this peculianty, 
that they grow, and arrange themselves conformably 
to the cell m which they originate. Thus 1s the 
power given to all plants to develope new plants out 
of any of their cells, when these come to be placed m 
favourable circumstances 

Leaving now these first principles, so necessary to 
be understood z# /:mene, and so intrinsically interestmg 
in themselves, let us pass on to the proper plant- 
lustory, and m so domg we must commence at the 
natural commencement, the formative processes con- 
cerned m producing the seed All that splendid fabric 
which rose under Linnzeus, and Linnean hands, under 
the title of the sexual system, has been dashed to the 
ground by the unspintualizmg science of modern 
botany, and it was the lot of the author of this 
volume to contribute the most powerful and fatal 
assistance tots destruction The fables of philosopher- 
poets, and the marvels of poet-botanists, as to what 
they faucifully termed the Loves of the Plants, have 
vauished away, and it now appears as a distinct fact, 
that we are to look to no lidden mysteries for the 
origin of a seed, but rather to direct cur thoughts to 
the laws affecting the development of the vegetable cell. 
Taking tlus therefore as our stand-point, the following 
phenomena are exixbited before us in a survey of the 
reproduction of plants, and of seed. Every plan} 
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produces within itself a definite number of single, 
fiee, unconnected cells, which at a certain epoch spon- 
tancously separate from the plant In plants possessing 
true leaves, these cells are produced only in the 
interior of the leaves, which at the same time often 
assume a very different form, as m the stamens 
These cells are in every instance —excepting in the very 
lowest plants, flowering wholly under water—invested 
with a peculiar yellow and very mdestructible sub- 
stance; and when thus clothed are known to al! the 
world as pollen. From every one of these propa- 
gative cells, under the proper conditions, a new plant 
will be developed, and tus takes place under one of 
the two followmg conditions , either, as in Cryptogamic 
plants, such as the alge, fungi, hichens, &c the cells 
are at once scattered on the earth or m the water, 
where the new plants are to grow, and in this case the 
cells are called spores, or germinal grains,—or, in the 
evident-flowered or Phanerogamic plants, they enter 
into a peculiar apparatus im which they develop up to 
a certain point, and there pause fora time Here the 
cells are called pollex ; they are produced by stamens 
or mefamorphosed leaves, extending themselves into 
long filaments, they penetrate the sézgma, enter the 
cavity of the germen, where meeting a number of 
little knobs called ovules, or properly seed-buds, they 
penetrate into them, there expand, hecome filled with 
daugkter-cells, and these develop forthwith mto a 
perfect, though as yet simple and minute plantule, the 
so-called embryo or germ While the pollen-cell 1s 
thus developed into an embryo, the seed-bud 1s 
simultuneously perfected into a seed, and the germen 
becomes the fruit The sced is thus formed, and 
with its latent powers of vitality only waits for the 
hand of ume, aceident, or of man to embosom it in 
the soil, to wake into life, and finally to evolve the 
perfect plant The slumber may be for a few months, 
or it may even be for three thousand years, yet let the 
favouring circumstances come, and vegetable life takes 
origin from that hour 

In spring we commit the barleycorn to its nuise, 
the earth ; the germ begins to move, starts from its 
envelopes, which fall to decay A tiny leaf springs 
up, and a tiny radicle shoots down. Cell is heaped 
upon cell in both directions and laterally The young 
plant grows and stands above the soil, and we 
distinguish in it two essential portions, the axis and 
the leaves. To these all other parts may be reduced 
As we proceed up the stem, the leaves undergo a 
stranze und generally a sudden metamorphosis , they 
lose their chlorophyll, or green colourmg matter, 
become fragile and delicate in texture, and assume a 
difference of form so complete, that when we look for 
them im the sepals and petals of the flower we are 
apt to question the reality of the change Inside the 
flower 1s the fruit, but the fruit is only a combination 
of leaves metamorphosed and fused together Lastly, 
we come to the stamens are these little structures 
altered leaves? They are no exception to the rest, 
the leaf becomes slender and thick; cavities are | 
excavated in its interior; these become filled with a 
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quantity of isolated dust-like cells, which by the 
regular opening of the cavities are expelled and 
scattered around Thus are produced stamens, anthers, 
and pollen The seed 1s perfected, and dunng its 
completion constant changes in the plant, from below 
upwards, are in progress One leaf after another dies 
and withers; at last, but the naked straw-haulm stands 
there bowed down by the burden of the golden gift 
of Ceres, it breaks up and rots upon the carth, while 
within the scattered grain, lightly and snugly covered 
by the protecting snow, a new period of development 1s 
preparing, which, begimmng im the followmg spring, 
continues in the unceasing repetition of these processes 
{n endless becoming and unfolding, and a continual 
death and destruction, are here side by side and inter- 
grafted Sucl 1s the plant 

Although we differ from the views which Dr. 
Schleiden 13 disposed to take as to the origin of the 
vegetable kingdom, as a whole, we think it mght to 
state them. When on old damp walls and paliugs, 
or in glasses in winch we have let soft water stand for 
several days im summer, we find a delicate bright green 
and often almost velvety coat, we meet with the first 
beginning of vegetation, and then we find that the 
vegetable world, lhe we icdividual plant, is produced 
and developed from a sunple cell The most suitable 
name for these nucroscopic cells is Protecoceus, or 
primary vesicle “From this simple cell, vegetating 
as an independent plant, the development of the 
vegetable woild takes its departure, and ascends by 
continually greater combinations and complications to 
the most complex plants, which we ate conpelled 
to look upon as the highest states, although the 
unmitiated may think it strange when I name as a 
representative of this lighest expression of vegetable 
development, the little, common, and therciore de- 
spised daisy ” In this assumed progression of deve- 
lopment the cells are supposed to undergo various 
alterations of form They become filamentous, then 
branched, then arrange themsclves mto lines in 
manifold ways, elegant forms and brillant colours 
appear ‘Then they umte to compose flat masses 
known to botamsts by the name of Ulvas, frequently 
growing in the sea, sumectimes green, sometimes red, 
and often affoiding a meagre meal to the poor in- 
habitants of the coust Now they crowd together into 
solid masses, forming clumps and balls of the greatest 
possible variety of shapes, and hence commences an 
unfolding of mcher and more varied forms That Dr. 
Schleiden is disposed to refer the ongin of this tuir 
part of God’s creation to the developments of a 
simple cell, 1s sufficiently evident from another por- 
tion uf the work, the history of thegvegetable world, 
when he writes that “the gerin of orgamic lite came 
forth upon the earth once out of the strife of the 
inorganic elements,” and again, “that the whole 
fulness of the vegelable world has bceu gradually 
developed out of a single cell and its descendants.” 
Then the ancient mytn of the mundane egg has lived 
to the present day, and we must patiently listen to 
a philosopher who can crush genera and spenics, all 
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the varieties of form, colour, and object, with their: one of the genera possess leaves. In form they 


interdependence and natural harmonies so exquisitely 
urranged, into his “ primary vesicle.”’ 

To turn to a portion of the work more worthy the 
contemplation of sober science. In having to select 
& family of plants which should furnish an ulustration 
of the usefulness and value of plauts to man, Dr. 
Schleiden has given us a most interesting account of 
the plants yielding milk-sap As 1s well known, all 
milky plant-juice contains caoutchouc Exgland con- 
sumes this product in immense quantities m 1833 
duty was paid on eighty-nine tons, and m one 
manufactory at Greenwich alone, eight cwts are 
daily submitted to dry distillation m iron vessels 
The residue of this process 1s used for steeping the 
cordage of our navy m, to reuder it more durable, 
The families which principally yield milky juice are 
the Spurges, the Apocynacee, and the Netile plants 
Inke animal milk, this ywce consists of a colourless 
flud and small globules The caoutchouc occurs in 
the form of little globules, which are prevented from 
coalescing by an albumimous substance mm tle same 
way as are the butter globules nm milk Exactly like 
the cream in milk, the caoutchouc globules rise to the 
surface of the milk-sap of plants, when left to stand 
Here they form a cream and coalesce, and caunot, any 
more than butter, be separated agai into their 
distinct globules Ruuning over the varied properties 
of the milky juices in plants, we find them yielding the 
swift-intoxicating Mandioc drink, the blstermg drops 
of the maddening Manchineal, the bnght phosphoric 
streams which in dark summer nights run down the 
stems of trees in the forests of Brazil, and give the 
semblance of an enchanter’s hall to those noble shades 
They yield too the terrible Woorai, and anointed on 
the arrow-tip bring death-stricken to the eaith in 
a few seconds the mightiest of the brute creation 
They run in the sting-tube of the wayside nettle, and 
deep im the primeval forests of Java they flow through 
the cells of the beautiful but deadly 7yettek of the 
natives, from the roots of which the dreadful Upas 
radia or “ sovereign poison” is concocted. A slight 
wound from a weapon poisoned with this makes the 
tiger tremble, stand motionless a mmute, then fall as 
though seized with vertigo, and die m brief but 
violent convulsions. They also yield the refreshing 
milk of the cow-tree of Ceylon, and run in such 
abundance in the tissues of the Hya Hya of British 
Guiana, that a moderate szed stem which Arnott and 
his companions felled on the bank of a lage forest- 
brook, m the course of an hour coloured the nvulet 
quite white aud milky. In addition to these the 
mulk-plants yieldwsome of the most poweiful medicinal 
agents, among which Strychutne, Bracine and Morphsne 
stand conspicuous 

In illustrating the peculianties which divide plants 
into families, the Cactus family is selected as most 
remarkably opposed m its general features to the 
aspect of other plants, and thus as furmshing a good 
example of a definité and distinct family or tnbe. 
Everything about these plants is wonderful. Only 


imulate the oddest objects. Here the and rock-soil is 
horrent with prickly balls, there rises the serious, 
mournfol, “old man” cactus, with its venerable- 
looking long grey har On the plains of Mexico 
he great torch-thistles mse twenty or thirty feet into 
the air, im angled and fantastic columns, while round 
about appear the strangest, ugliest forms, m the groups 
of the Echtnocacts aud little Ceres, between which 
creeps snake-hke, or as some poisonous reptile, the 
long dry stem of the great-flowered cactus. In all our 
wanderings the cactus faimly accompanies us, seeming 
by its wondrous forms to withdraw itself entirely 
fiom the principle of beauty, and yet at the same time 
it presses forward so strikmgly, so determmately 
marking the peculiar character of the landscape, that 
we are compelled to turn our attention to it. 
Dehghting in the driest habitats, exposed to scorching 
heats, and abounding im watery juices, they have been 
well called by St Pierre the “springs of the desert.” 
In the dry season, when all animal life flies from the 
glowing Pampas, when the cayman and boa sink into 
a death-hke sleep im the dried-uwp mud, the wild ass 
alone, traversing the steppe, knows how to guard 
against thirst; cautiously strippimg off the dangerous 
spines of the Melocactus with bis hoof, and then mm 
safety sucking the cooling vegetable juice In ad- 
dition to the beauty and singularity of their forms, 
and the refreshing coolness of thew juice, this family 
has important economical relations They supply a re- 
freshing fruit, the dead stems of the tall torch-thistles 
forin a valuable fuel where other combustibles cannot 
be obtained, hence their name They also form hedges, 
and have been planted m a triple row to mark the 
boundary line between the Enghsh and French in the 
island of St Christopher, they supply also useful 
medicines. 

The geography of plants, that mteresting science 
first founded by the ilustnous Humboldt, next 
occupies attention The facts collected on thus head 
are very striking, and some of them present us with a 
problem at present msoluble by botameal science. 
The subject 1s introduced in a lively manner by 
transporting the reader to the club-room of the Tra- 
vellers’ Club in London, and listenmg to the tales of 
three travellers to different regions of the woid That 
plants are seriously affected by purely physical causes 
in the laws of thew distribution over the surface of 
the earth, such as climatic differences, &c , 1s a feature 
of plant-geography which will be readily apprehended 
But the curious fact 1s, that there exists upon the 
globe a mode of allotment or distribution of plants, 
which 1s not produced by the conditions of vegetation 
at present understood, nor can be explained by them. 
Take for example the following phenomena. From 
the southern part of Afmca to the North Cape in 
Mageroe, the heaths extend throughout the old 
world, merely leaping over the proper tropical regions 
With the same latitudes, the same climate, and similar 
conditions of soul, we find not a single species of tre 
heath in all America. They are replaced by allied 
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plants, the Hricecee. Agam, in Australia we shall not 
find one Encaceous plant, but m ther place a most 
peculiar family, the Zpacris tribe. In a little corner 
of Asia grows the tea-shrub, and it 18 certamly not the 
absence of corresponding chmatical influences in all 
the rest of the world that confines the tea to China. In 
a small girdle on the Andes of the northern half of 
South America, grows the race of Peruvian bark trees; 
is there no spot on all the earth m which the like 
conditions of temperature and soil comcide? An 
aggregate of incoherent facts of a simiar kind has 
been collectéd to a large amount, but their arrange- 
ment into order and the exposition of their guide-laws 
is for posterity. 

We regret that we cannot follow the author mto 
the two concluding portions of his work, the lstory 
and the cesthetics of the vegetable world The 
phenomena of which they treat well deserve atten- 
tive study, but not so the bram-spun speculations 
which are woven out of them J'rom the perusal of 
the purely scientific portions of this book we have 
derived much uitellectual enjoyment, as much from the 
matter as from the poetic charm which has clothed it 
ina most attractive form But unfortunately, the curse 
of the German plulosophy—a love of abstractions, 
accompanied with an irresistible inclmation to wild 
and daring speculation—mars the rest, and against 
these it 1s our duty to warn the reader We take also 
the strongest exception to the use of several ex- 
pressions with reference to a large portion of Serip- 
ture “a poetic tradition” 1s surcly not the phrase 
which the Christian plilosopher ought to recognise as 
applicable to any portion of oly Wnt With these 
exceptions, (and they are not small,) we recognise i 
the work a most interesting production on the beau- 
tiful science of which it treats The popularity of the 
style, the abundance of the illustrations, and the ele- 
gance of the garb of this work, will probably give it 
a wide circulation, we feel therefore the more im- 
peratively the duty of laying our finger on its fauliy 
and unsound poi tions 


RENDER TO EVERY MAN HIS DUE 
A TALE 

* Ropert Menpuam,” said a little man, with a 
sharp voice and an equally sharp expression of coun- 
tenance, pausing at the threshold of a small grocer’s 
shop n ——, “I have called again for my moncy ” 

The shopkeeper issued from a room behind at the 
sound of the voice, and exhibited a countenance 
indicative of much honesty and good-nature, but on 
whose lineaments care was branded in such unmis- 
takeable characters that he might run who read them 

“Indeed, Mr. Simpson, I hoped to have sent you 
your money yesterday, for Squire Osgood owes me 
' more than that, and promised to pay me, but he has 
put me off agam till this morning. I will come down 
to you the moment he settles, indeed ” 

“I cannot go on hke this, you know, Mendham. 


I have my own way to pay; and we cannot look for | 
money except where it is due.” 
“T know that, Mr. Simpson; but what oan I do? | 
I have twenty accounts in the same state as Mr. 
Osgood’s. Those who do not pay thew tradesmen in 
proper time little think what misery they cause.” 

“That 1s true enough; but it does not pay me, 
and I cannot wait. If your money 1s to come this 
morning, why not send for it at once, while I stay ?” 

“T will do that very cheerfully. Charles Robin- 
son, step up and tell Mr Osgood he will do me a 
great service if he will settle with you. You can say 
I have a gentleman waiting for lis account.” 

Charles Robmson was a young clerk 1n the neigh- 
bourhood, who would much rather have continued his 
occupation of whispering sundry matters into the un- 
reluctant car of Phoebe, the groccr’s pretty daughter. 
However, as his worldly possessions lay more in 
hopes than sovereigns, he was tactician enough to 
know that disobliging the owner of his coveted 
treasure was not the readicst way to obtain it. He 
was, moreover, a warm-hearted, good-natured lad , 
and though he saw at once that m undertaking the 
office the remammg minutes of lis catly dinner-hour 
would be sacrificed without hope of redemption, he 
did not hesitate a moment in obeying the summons. 

Mr Osguod was a gentleman of handsome fortune 
and good natural dispositions, but no way remarkable 
for punctuality in lis engagements, or indeed for 
lus attachment to business in any form, though he 
would have been much surprised at hearmg either the 
one or the other imputed to him. On the present 
moruing he was a little put vut of his way. 1t was 
his custom to con the parliamentary debates over his 
breakfast, enriching lus chocolate with Brouglam’s 
cream of perfect love, and flavourmg his ham with 
D’Israeli mustard, or his fish with sauce 4 da Roe- 
buck <A protracted debate had delayed the arrival 
of the papers his breakfast had lost its wonted 
stimulant, and been, mm consequence, a bad one; and 
the cloth had scarcely becn removed when he received 
a business call from the lawyer A moment after, 
the “Times” arrived He heard it come, but was 
stall forced to listen, or pretend to listen, to a length- 
enced exposition of the clauses of a lease. At last the 
man of business rose. Mr.Oxsgood’s delighted eye 
watched his coat-tail disappear belund the closing 
door, and he had already turned to ring for lus long- 
delayed gratafication, when his daughter entered from 
an inner room with the paper in her hand. 

“ That is my good girl,” said he, eagerly seizing it 
“T long to see if they divided last mght. Ah, here 
itis. Pshaw! there is that fool of a Robert knock- 
mg agam. Come in. What pests these servants 
are !? 

“A young man from Mendham’s, su,” said the 
footman, “to know if you would please to settle his 
little account ” 

“Oh, tell him I am busy: he must call again.” 

* You told him to call this morning, pape,” said 
the young lady. 
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“Did I, child? ‘Well, perhaps I did. But, at all 
events, he must come again. I have not had tame 
to look through his bill.” 

“Shall I pay it, papa? No doubt it is correct; 


and it has been standing some time. Perhaps they 
want the money.” 
“* Pay a bill without examining it! It is well for 


you that Iam a man of busimess, or you would not 
have a house over your head long. And as to his 
wanting it, that 1s sheer nonsense. Why, it is not 
thirty pounds, I know ” 

“That seems very httle ta.you, papa; but—— 

“There, there—say no more about 1t; I shall have 
some one else coming before I have even looked at 
the paper. I do not want to keep the man out of his 
money, but I cannot pay accounts before I have had 
time to check them Iam a man of business. Let 
him call about this time to-morrow; and find me his 
bill in the mean time. Shut the door, Robert; and 
if any one call, I am engaged, mmd. House of Com- 
mons—adjourned debate ,—now for it.” 

Charles retraced lis steps with a heavy heart, for 
he knew he was about to mflict pam on those most 
dear to him, and as he pursued his returning way at 
about a tlurd of the pace which had borne him on his 
mission, full of hope for 1ts success and of eagerness 
that his friends should be gladdened by it, he could 
not avoul wondering how it was that gentlemen could 
be thus reckless of the wants and feelings of those 
below them in the social ranks. It seemed to him 
that if he had been endowed with wealth, 1t would 
only have made him morc thoughtful of those who 
lacked 1t, that lis best enjoyment would be found 
in hghtening their burthens, that the disposition he 
was sure he should have to bestow freely would 
naturally lead him to be doubly careful mm rendering 
to every man what was merely his due. He knew 
not that the connexion between these feelings 1s often 
far more loose than might be supposed—that many 
can be generous without bemg just—that the man 
from whose door he had just been turned would have 
cheerfully contributed a hundred guineas to a sub- 
scription for the Poles, or the endowment of a church 
or an hospital—that he had actually, the day before, 
given a liberal portion of it to relieve a private dis- 
tress that affected his sympathies, while he refused 
to part with a third of the sum where it was justly 
due, and where its retention would perhaps occasion 
a greater amount of misery than that which hns 
chanty had just reheved. 

Charles at length reached the house, the sight of 
which had been hitherto always so welcome, but 
which he would now have gladly had a dozen streets 
further distant. He crossed the threshold, wondering 
at his own reluctance, for he had been accustomed 
rather to obey feelings than to analyze them The 
storm of anger with which Mr Simpson heard of this 
failure moved him but lightly, for he had looked for it 
as for the thunder-peal when the flash had gone forth , 
but when the latter had departed with the positive 
threat of an arrest if the money was not sent him the 


following day, he could not so easily endure the ourst 
of grief to which Phosbe gave way at the prospect 
of such a termination to their struggles, while her 
father feebly endeavoured to cheer her with hopes 
which he evidently did not feel himself. Charles, as 
he looked from one to the other with a gloomy eye 
and a tongue that refused all utterance, expenenced 
the full bitterness of the tnal of poverty. Had a 
kingdom been at his command, he would have given 
it without hesitation to stop the flowmg of those 
tears: but he must behold them stream on, without 
the ability to afford them the slightest relief. And 
yet, not so. True, he had neither purse nor credit to 
devote to them, nor influence with Mr Simpson to 
mollify him ; but he could write to Mr. Osgood, telling 
him the facts, and appealing to lus sense of justice. 
He would do it respectfully, he would do it feelmgly, 
and he must do it successfully. As he came to this 
determination, the stnking of a neighbounng clock 
warned him that his time had ceased to be Ins own; 
and finding his tongue loosed by the honey-drop 
which hope had let fall upon it, he hastily poured 
forth a few words of encouragement, and hurried to 
his daily occupation. 

The first moments which he was at lberty to 
devote to his own pursuits were dedicated to this 
effort in his friend’s favour ; and having, with beating 
heart and trembling hand—for he was but an un- 
practised letter-writer, and knew how much depended 
on his success—indited one of those simple and 
touching appeals which, as coming from the heart, 
often find their way more directly to it than more 
elaborate efforts, he hurned with it to Mr Osgood’s 
house, and having urged on the footman to deliver it 
without fail when his master returned to dinner, pro- 
ceeded with a hghter heart to the more humble 
domicile which yet, to him, held mcher treasures thun 
the mines of Golconda 

Mendham had not been idle m the interval, but 
had devoted the whole of it to calling on such of his 
debtors as he was entitled to expect would discharge 
his claim But one was out, another busy, a thud 
indisposed ; a fourth had not had time to examine the 
account, a fifth had lost so much at play that he 
would be quite a poor man for a month at least, 
while a sixth thought him excessively troublesome — 
the goods had not been furnished above eight or nine 
months, and all tradesmen realized such enormous 
profits, that they could well afford to give a twelve- 
ronth’s credit, if not longer. Weaned, dispintea, 
and almost heart-broken, Mendham at last turned his 
steps homeward His daughter received him as she 
always did—with all the kindness of deep affection ; 
and he patted her head as he was wont; but his 
usual smile beamed not on his face, and the accus- 
tomed words of endearment stuck im his throat. His 
tea was waiting, as she knew he would be tired; and 
she had added a muffin—a much-prized, though rarely- 
mdulged luxury—that if the world without had been 
harsh and uncheering, us heart might at least be 
solaced by the little comforts of lus home. But that 
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heart was beyond the reach of such a solace. He 
thanked her, indeed, and in a tone which showed that 
he felt her kmdness; but he turned from the food 
with a gesture of repugnance; and throwing himself 
into a chair, buried his face in his hands, and neither 
spoke nor moved till Charles’s entrance. 

What passed in the depths of ns spint during 
these moments of bitter communing, none can ever 
know; and none can ever guess but those who have 
had some experience of the nature of those tnals 
which beset the man of straitened means, which 
poison his joys, which cramp his energies, which 
wither his spint; which too often dnve him beyond 
the pale of ordinary sympathy, and tempt lim to 
deeds which brand him as the outcast of society, and 
sometimes write his name on the roll of infamy m 
characters of blood One of the brightest stars in 
our hterary hemisphere has lately given us his view 
of “the battle of hfe.” It 1s full of those touches 
which mark the master hand; but 1t is zo¢ the battle 
of life, but at best a shght, though spirited, skirmish 
at the outposts The real battle of life 1s fought over 
the poor man’s hearthstone, and the elements of the 
conflict are found in his struggles to make his slender 
means supply the necessaries of life to his dependent 
family—in the self-denial which abndges even some 
of these, in order that a trifle may be saved to give 
the minds o¢ his httle ones such culture as may bring 
them up in the fear of God and man—in the patience 
with which he submits to still further privations, as 
the wants of those chenshed ones grow more nu- 
merous, while no exertion that he can make wil 
enlarge his scanty means, but, on the contrary, the 
sinews that are beginning to feel the approach of age, 
or, 1t may be, are enfeebled by sickness, require a 
double effort to perform their usual labour, and hint 
significantly of the tame when its recompense will be 
diminished—in lus strenuous exertions to ward off 
the approach of that dreaded period which, never- 
theless, comes on, slowly but unerringly, like the tide 
to its mark—in the alternate faintings of spirit and 


renewals of hope, uow giving up all for lost, now 
taking courage and bracing every energy tor the con- 
flict , and often wrestling at once with poverty, with 
sickness, with bereavement, with the ruin of his best 
prospects, with the oppressoi’s wrong and the proud 
man’s contumely, and, worse than them all, were 
their strength multiphed ten-fold, with the dark 
temptations to free himself from the crushing burthen 
by unhallowed means: to cast off his integrity; to 
forfeit his good name among men, to avenge himself, 
no matter at what cost, on that society which seems 
to have gast him from its bosom as a viper, and 
would therefore be but fitly repaid by the viper’s 
sting. It 1s m these circumstances, and such as 
these, that man really and truly fights the battle of 
life: frequently contending for existence in its most 
literal sense, and often against fearful odds, till the 
last and most terrific struggle of all, even that with 
death, closes the mighty contest. And if it has 
ben fought in the spimt which beseems a good 
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soldier of the cross, there beams on his dying eyelids 
a vision of bright-winged messengers sent to greet 
the faithful warrior with the wreath of triumph and 
the palm of victory. 

That some portion of this battle had been fought 
by Mendham during his interval of gloomy medita- 
tuon, one glance at his face, as he raised 1t on 
Charles’s entrance, was sufficient to render evideut. 
There 1s something im the expression which intense 
mental agony imparts to the human countenance, that 
at once awes and unpresses ; that excites our deepest 
sympathies for the sufferer, and at the same time 
makes us feel as if the utterance would be a sort of 
sacrilege. Under the mfluence of these feelings, 
Charles approached with noiseless footsteps; his 
words of greeting, though kind as heart could dictate, 
weie few, and uttered in a tone scarce above a 
whisper, he made no inquiries, for he had none to 
make one glance at the old man’s face told him 
enough He sat down, and for some time gently 
endeavov~ed to hue Mendham’s mind from its 
brooding by a few occasional words of comfort of a 
gencral nature. By degrees he ventured on the 
subjcet nearest to all their hearts, and found, as he 
had expected, that the very bitterness with which 
Mendham mveighed against the authors of his dis- 
appomtment, tended in some measure to soothe his 
exacerbated spint He related what he had done 
himself, and dwelt in such glowmg terms on the 
cettun result on the morrow, that the contracted 
brow began to relax, and the nightly farewell was 
accompanied hy the usual quict smile, while Phoebe’s 
grateful look sent the comforter home with more 
schemes for future happmess in his bead than ten 
sober existences could have reduced to practice. 

His anxiety hept bin awake during great part of 
the night. Not that he doubted fhe success of his 
appeal, for he had only asked as a favour what every 
rule of law and equity entitled him to demand as a 
right but he had licard that, despite his carclessness 
in business matters, Mr Osgood was such an excelleut- 
hearted man, that he could not get rid of a vigue 
presentiment that matters would not stop there. 
Truc, they had no clam on his kindliness; but he 
had drawn such a picture of their trals, and their 
patience under them, as he felt ought to excite interest 
in a night-winded man, aud if such should be the 
event, there was no saying how far a person of warm 
fechngs nught be carried The truth of the last re- 
flection was demonstrated by the fact, that Charles 
awoke the next morning in the midst of an unfimshed 
speech of thanks to Mr Osgood for an appomtmeut as 
land steward, while Phebe was standing at his sidc, 
still blushing at some jocose remark which that gen- 
tleman had been making on the excellence of early 
marriages 
If he did not actually count the minutes on that 
day, he at least looked much oftener than usual at the 
dial in his office, and several times could not persuade 
himself that it had not stopped At last, wifen he 
had given up the idea as an impossible thing, the hand 
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dé@ point to his hour of liberty, and he found himself 
rapidly threading his way towards the spot where so 
many hopes and wishes centred, and elbowing the 
people that impeded his progress without any parti- 
cular ceremony. 

As he hurried along, a debtor of his employer’s, 
who saw him pass, delayed him a short time m order 
to settle his account. He said, he observed it was 
nearly due, and he would rather be too early than too 
late. The speaker was but a tradesman, and far from 
moving among the nghest of lus class; but Charles 
could not help regarding the carnages that rolled by 
him as he emerged from the shop, and thinking that 
many of their occupants might have found there a 
model for imitation In his own case, he held the 
incident as a favourable omen; and full of hope that 
he should find paymg debts to be the order of the day, 
he pushed on for Mr Osgood’s. 

In proportion to the height to which his expecta- 
tions had been raised was the depth of their fall, 
when, on entering the hall, the first object that met 
his eye was the letter that was to have wrought such 
wonders, reclmmg, unopened, on the chimney-piece, 
just where xt had been placed the mght before He 
could not speak, but if the footman had not recog- 
mised his face, the glance of utter despair which was 
mveted on the unfortunate letter would have sufficed 
to announce his business, and the man, without 
waiting to be questioned, proceeded to mform him 
that his master had not been home since, having gone 
into the country for a day’s shooting, but would 
return on the morrow. 

Charles still did not utter a word, nor give the 
| slightest sign of having even heard, much less com- 
prehended the explanation, but his regards were still 
| mveted on his letter, with such a look as Sisyphus 
might have cast at the stone, when, at the moment of 
success, he saw it escape from his hands, and roll 
hopelessly back down the dechvity When the voice 
ceased to sound im ins ears, he seemed to have an in- 
stinctive sense that his busmess there was ended, and 
| tarned mechanically from the door The first feeling 
of which he became conscious, was the rismg of a 
substance m his throat, that seemed ready to choke 
him, and which compelled his leaning for an instant 
agaist the railmgs, m order to gather strength to 
proceed The crowd swept heedlessly by there was 
the loud laugh, the caieless wlustle, the tune hghtly 
hummed from the very overflowmg of the joyous 
spirit—there was all that marked ease, and gaiety, 
and thoughtlessness, and happiness, and none noted 
the young heart which was all but bursting with its 
pent-up agony, save a little ragged urchin, who, 
ceasing for an instant his occupation of stopping the 
legitimate course of the kennel with wet mud, in 
order that its waters might overflow the pavement, 
called to a companion who was brmging supphes from 
a neighbourmg puddle—* TI say, Jack, twig that ’ere 
cove agen the palings ;—blest if he aint drunk!” 

It was not the words, nor the laugh that accom- 
{ pamed them, that recalled Charles to himself—he bad 
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not heard either; but his physical and mental energies 
were in the fulness of early vigour, and though they 
had given way for a moment under the crushing weight 
of a blow so severe and so unexpected, they soon 
began to gather up their strength for a renewal of the 
conflict With all the heart-sophistry so natural at 
hus age, he had reasoned himself mto the belief that 
his effort must rescue the Mendhams from their peril. 
The disappomtment had been bitter, but the past 
must be forgotten; the peril remamed—was growing 
more imminent ; and what shotld be his next attempt ? 
On whichever side he looked, the horizon seemed 
wrapped in pitchy darkness, when 1t suddenly flashed 
across his mind that he had not tried his persuasive 
powers on Simpson lumself He was not the actual 
debtor, ayd his words might therefore have more 
weight; and he could tell him how certain he was of 
the money in a day or two, that he would become 
security for it, if that would be any inducement, and 
that harsh measures would certamly break the hearts 
of both parent and child, which no man of common 
humanity could think of. He wondered he had not 
thought of this before , and, with an energy of which 
he had scemed incapable, bounded along on the new 
track of Hope’s labyrmth, morally certain of having 
now obtamed the clue that led to the temple, and 
physically certam—though unconscious of the fact— 
of having, by lus timely movement, escaped a shower 
of mud which the juvemle watchers of his medita- 
tions had just directed at him from behind a post. 

Mendham’s house lay but a short distance out of 
his new course ; and as he passed the turning that led 
down to it, he could not resist the desire of pausmg 
there for a moment, to see how they had borne up, to 
say a few encouraging words, and to receive a glance 
from Phoebe’s grateful eye, that should give tenfold 
fervour to his pleading He hurned down the street, 
and as he reached the door, thought he distinguished 
some unusual sounds he paused a moment, when a 
shriek from a well-known voice caused him to dash 
open the door, with a force that nearly swung 1t from 
its hmges. A single bound cleared the distance that 
lay between him and the little parlour, he caught a 
glimpse of Mendham struggling with some unknown 
antagonist, and the next mmstant he was standing be- 
tween them, with the stranger lying at his feet 

The whole of this had passed so rapidly, and mdeed 
had been so entirely a mechanical process, that 1t was 
only at this stage of the business that Ins mmd began 
to take part in it, and to suggest the somewhat tardy 
but still necessary mquiry—what was the matter? 
while at the same moment, a strong voice behind 
quickened his meditations by saluting him with— 
“‘ Come, I say, my spicy cove! draw 1t mild, will you ® 
or I shall just have to let a httle dayhght into that 
small sconce of yours Do you see this?” 

Charles had wheeled round to confront the speaker 
at the sound of the voice, and the first object upon 
which his eye rested was a constable’s staff, round the 
end of which a formidable set of knuckles hinted the 
contiguity of an arm that would find little difficulty in 
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making a skylight for the occiput of any party re- 
quiring such a convenience. impression was 10 
way belied, when the whole of its owner’s person 
came within the sweep of Charles’s glance, on the 
contrary, the stalwart frame and well-knit and sinewy 
limbs spoke so convincingly of the possession of great 
physical strength, that if was a kind of relief to per- 
ceive that the face had rather a good-natured expres- 
sion than otherwise, and indicated no wish to awaken 
Samson unless the Philistines were upon him. 

There was decidedly no fear of such an extremity 
at present, for Charles was by no means a young man 
to fly deliberately im the face of constituted authority 
He clearly telt. that he had done wrong, and hastened 
to declare it, offering to assist his late antagonist to 
rise, and professing bis sorrow for his precipitancy 
His excuses were not received with a very good grace 
by the constable, who no sooner found his feet than 
he began to threaten him with magisterial punishments 
enough to have formed an abridgement of Burn’s 
“Justice.” His companion, however, who seemed to 
be the principal, and whose wrath, moreover, had not 
been stimulated like the complamant’s, by having his 
slun scraped by the sharp edge of a stool in his de- 
scent, told him to “ shut up, the light weight had 
been a little too glib with his mauleys, to be sure , but 
hs was sorry for it, and what was the good of chaffing ? 
He liked to see youngsters a little plucky ,” and then 
concluded his eloquent harangue by asking Charles 
what he wanted there, and what he had got to say for 
himself. 

This inquiry produced mutual explanations; and 
Charles learnt—what imdced lus fears had already 
divined, that Mendham was arrested for Simpson’s 
debt, and being without the means of discharging :t, 
had no alternative but a prison. 

The low groan which, 1n spite of his efforts, escaped 
from the old man at the mention of the word, went to 
Charles’s heart, and yet moved him less than the silent 
despa of Phabe Pale to the very hue of death, 
with her eyes fixed mtently on the ground, and 
without even the movement of a muscle offenng tlic 
least indication of life, she seemed neither to see nor 
hear what was passing before her, till the officer con- 
cluded by intimating to Mendham that it was time 
to depart, when she sprang up as if arrow-stricken, 
and claspmg her hands together with convulsive 
energy, burst forth—‘ Oh, sir, you cannot be so cruel 
as to take him’ from me! ” 

““Why, you see, young woman,” said the constable, 
“I don’t want to do nothmmg as 1s unpleasant , but as 
you haven't got the tin, I aint got no option. So if 
youve any duds, old fellow, as you wants to pack 
up, Just bear a hand about 1t, will you?” 

Phoebe raised her clasped hands towards heaven 
without uttermg another word, and then sank upon 
the seat from which she had just msen, in a hysteric 
burst of sobbing Agitated by a variety of emotions, 
Charles besought the officer’s delay till he could run 
to Sumpson, and strive to obtain his forbearance. 

“Not a bit of xt,” replied that functionary; “it 
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would be no go, and a precious waste of time for 
nothing. You might as well whistle a jig to a mile- 
stone as go to him, unless you'd got the possibles in 
your pocket.”’ 

The thought that he Aad the means of redemption 
in his pocket darted across Charles’s mind like a 
lightning flash ; but he flung the temptation from him 
with a shudder, and replied, “‘ But it can only be for 
a day or two, at the latest.” 

“Then what a pity it is you can’t raise the wind till 
then!” 

Again the tempter rose in Charles’s heart; and 
again, by a powerful effort, he thrust him down 

“Well, my friends,” said Mendham, ‘I will not 
detain you It 1s hard to be dragged to a on 
because others will uot pay me their just debts; but 
af it isthe will of Providence———You will comfort my 
poor cluid when I am gone, Charles. 1 cannot speak 
to her—let us go.” 

He made a step towards the door as he spoke; but 
Pheebe again sprang up at the movement, and, throw- 
ing herself into lis arms, buried her head on his breast, 
and clasped him with a strength of which no one could 
have thought her capable Her convulsive sobs were 
heard distinctly for several seconds, then they became 
less audible, the tenacity of her clasp relaxed, her 
form grew heavicr on her father’s bosom, and it 
became evident that she had famted. Mendham did 
not utter a word, (perhaps he could not,) but he placed 
her on the chair with the greatest tenderness, printed 
one fervent kiss upon her clammy forehead, and made 
sigus to Charles to approach and support her, that 
he might seize the moment to depart 

The latter, however, did not obey the signal. The 
working of lis features, and the alternate flushing 
and pallor of lus face, gave evidence of a deep m- 
ternal struggle After some moments of incertitude, 
a glance at the stall senseless form,of Phabe seemed 
to decide him, Hastily, and as if feanng to trust 
himself with another thought, he approached the 
officer, said a few words to him in an uuder tone, and 
they left the room together. Mendham gazed after 
them im surprise ; but his daughter, at that moment, 
exhibited some signs of returning consciousness, and 
drew all lis thoughts towards her. He hastily made 
use of such restorative means as were within his 
reach, absorbed 1n which, he did not even notice the 
ficure of the constable re-appear at the door and 
beckon Ins companion fromthe room Av slight colour 
had just begun to revisit her cheek, when he felt a 
hand laid upon lus shoulder. He turned, and suw 
Charles standing by his side, alone, who said in a low 
tone, not free from agitation, “They are gone, and 
you are free” 

* Frec!” echoed Mendham, m amazement, “ what 
do you mean?” 

Phebe had heard the words, low as they were 
uttered, and she needed no other restorative. The 
“Thank Heaven '” that burst from her lips had that 
clear, rmging sound which the voice never produces 


save uuder the influence of peculiarly deep feeling; ; 
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and the look of blended love and gratitude which ' suffering had been averted by its temporary use. 


she cast on the bringer of the welcome tidings 
made hum feel that it would have been a light thing, 
at that moment, to have laid down his life for her 
sake. He was aroused from the sweet dream by the 
repetition of Mendham’s question. A slight shudder 
passed through his frame as he hurriedly rephed that 
he would tell him all another time; that his hour for 
leaving them had arrived, and, biddmg them keep 
bi their spirits and be happy, he hastened from the 
ouse. 

His thoughts as he walked along were naturally 
| with those he had left; and he busied himself in 
dressing up little pictures of their happiness, now that 
the cloud which had hung over it was removed; how 
they would look round with unusual dehght upon 
their little home now there was no longer any fear of 
their losing it; and how they would again and again 
revert to him as the author of their happmess; and 
he felt a high gratification as he conjured up these 
images. By degrees, however, he began to be sensible 
that tlis gratification had something forced and un- 
natural in it. It seemed as if all was not told; and 
as if that which was behind was less pleasurable than 
the objects which flitted over the foreground Then 
the images themselves would glide unconsciously from 
his mind, giving place to other thoughts; it required 
an effort to bring them back; and when they came, 
their impressions were fainter. He did not seem so 
glad as he ought to be—as he told himself he ought 
to be; and this very conviction made him less glad 
than before The heart will not rejoice or be sorrowful 
by the rule and compass. His occupations at the 
office during the evening seemed heavy and wearisome, 
though he had been wont to discharge them con amore, 
for they were suited to his taste. Mr. Sparks, too, 
his employer, though what is usually called a sharp 
man, had treated ium with unvarying kindness, and 
Charles had loved to work at his side. But this 
evening he found his presence irksome ; he fancied he 
was not so kind as usual; that his eye dwelt on him 
oftener and longer than ordmary ; and that its wonted 
urbane expression was wanting. He convinced him- 
self several times that this was mere fancy; but still 
it was a sensible relief that Mr. Sparks left the office 
early, and did not return. 

Charles had intended to embrace the first moment 
of freedom to hurry to Mendham’s It was natural that 
he should be anxious about Phebe But when the 
time arrived, he could not bring himself to go; he 
fancied they might hke to enjoy the first hours of 
ther recovered happmess alone—even lus presence 
might be some restramt upon them. He had never 
thought so before He went home, and in the 
solitude of his chamber first dared to examine his new 
feelings, and to ask himself why he felt so oppressed 
His conscience acquitted him of the most distant in- 
tention of wronging his employer, who would not be 
at all inconvenienced by his appropriation, for a day 
or two, of the sum received; he would not even 
know of its abstraction; and what an amount of 


Surely it was fastidious to be uneasy; in a few days, 
at farthest, it would be replaced, and there would 
be an end of it. With these reflections he reasoned 
himself into a more comfortable frame of mind; but 
it had been his custom never to lay his head on the 
pillow without bringing the events of the day into 
review, and submittmg their motives and feelings to 
the scrutiny of the Searcher of hearts. In attempting 
to do so now, the film at once fell from his eyes; the 
hollow sophistries which had hitherto sufficed to lull 
conscience to rest, dared not pass the threshold of the 
sanctuary. He felt that he could not make either 
them or the act which had called them forth the subject 
of prayer. 

That night was to Charles a sleepless one In its 
still watches he held faithful communion with his 
heart; and, stripping his new position of all its 
specious disguises, felt that he had, for the first time, 
sullhed his integrity ; that no hollow reasoning, nor even 
the absence of fraudulent intention, could absolve him 
from the guilt of a breach of the moral law. As this con- 
viction was fully forced upon him, he gave way to the 
wretchedness of bitter and unavailing remorse ; the 
agony of which grew at last so insupportable, that he 
resolved, at all hazards, to disclose the whole to Mr. 
Sparks, and throw himself upon his mercy. Somewhat 
easier under the influence of this determination, he left 
the pillow which the loss of innocence had, for the first 
time, made one of thorns, and sat down to wnte his 
confession; for he felt that to make it with his lips 
would be impossible. Nor did he find the difficulty 
so much lessened by the present mode as he had 
anticipated It is no easy or pleasant task, even on 
paper, to tell one who has confided in us, that his con- 
fidence has been abused—that we have been trusted 
beyond our deserts, and can no longer lay ciaim to his 
good opimon Repeatedly was Chailes’s half-finished 
explanation torn in pieces, and commenced anew ; till 
at last he succeeded nm completing a document which, 
though far from doing justice to the feelings with 
which he wrote, gave at least a plain, unvarmshed 
statement of the circumstances under which his 
virtue had been tested, and had failed; and sealing it 
with a beating heart, he placed it in his pocket with 
a sigh, and took the road which led to his employer’s 
residence. 

He had not proceeded far, when a ropgh voice from 
behind accosted him with, ‘I say, young shaver, not 
so fast. Plant your stumps, will you?” and at the 
same moment a heavy hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He turned, and found himself in the 
presence of two constables, who apprehended him for 
a breach of the peace the day before, in assaulting an 
officer in the execution of his duty. 

His consternation at this detention was extreme ; 
not so much at the thing itself, though he had thought 
his apology accepted, and thematterset at rest ; but the 
only thing which had given some degree of peace to 
his perturbed spirit, had been his resolution to confess 
all to Mr. Sparks; and to be deprived of liberty at 
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this critical moment was not a little galling. He 
besought the officers at least to take Street. in 
their way, and allow him to leave the letter as he 
passed; it lay, however, in an opposite direction, and 
he spoke to the deaf Remonstrance was unavailing, 
and with a heavy heart and reluctant step he accom- 
panied them to the prison, where he was locked up to 
await the sittig of the magistrates 

A British court of justice is in the abstract a thing 
of much moral sublimity, and it 1s but fair to add, that 
the theory is often well carried out in practice; but it 
sometimes happens, that the performers of this portion 
of the dance of life, being accustomed to tread a dif- 
ferent measure on more ordinary occasions, are some- 
what deficient in the proper dignity of the steps; and 
there bemg but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, find a niche among the worthies which 
adoin the pages of Punch, instead of those which 
dignify the House of Lords The present state of 
things, too, differs m some respects from that which 
preva led when the laws of sublimity were first settled, 
aul the skilful mistaker of mexm for taxm, who if he 
had flourished im the davs of Lycurgus would have 
gone down to posterity with Herodotus, now goes down 
to Brixton with the turnkey Moreover, justice has 
grown older since then, and it 1s no disparagement to 
her to hint that, though sufficiently clear sighted in 
the main, her eyes will occasionally wax a little dim, 
and surrounded as she is by a host of lynx-eyed 
satellites ever on the watch to seize the favourable 
moment of her doze, to play some of those fantastic 
tiicks which make angels weep, it 1s not altogether 
matter of surprise that the scene exhibited, though 
still an imposing one, should be so in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense from that which its omginal projectors 
intended 

On the present occasion, the presiding magistrate 
was Sir Archibald Featherstone, who, fortunately for 
all culprits, meant to stand for the borough at the 
next election, and meanwhile did the amiable very 
assiduously, in order to acquire the character of a 
mereiful judge, while at the same time he embraced 
such opportunities as so limited an arena presented of 
fledging the eloquence which was one day to entrance 
asenate His worship was assisted by a dapper litle 
man who officiated as clerk, and seemed to have an 
irresistible propensity for folding papers in an oblong 
form, writing on the top, pressmg between two sheets 
of blotting paper, carefully examining if the impression 
was perfectly dry, and then mcely adjusting them to 
each other, and confinmg them exactly in the centre 
with a piece of red tape This operation he kept 
performing with an attention and care that quite 
abstracted lus attention from everythmg and every- 
body besides: and he evidently felt that much of the 
reputation of justice im that locality depended upon 
the manner in which his arrangements were carried 
out. He was flanked on either side by the several 
officers of the court, who did their best to uphold its 
dignity by maintaming their own, (which they naturally 
regarded as mixed up with it,, through the media of an 
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erect carriage where the absence of obesity and corns 
permitted it, an elevation of elbow to that degree of 
angular meidence which some geometricians call a- 
kimbo, and a loud and authoritative tone of voice 
which made by-standers cast looks of admiration at the 
mtrepid men who dared to speak so loudly and s0 
fearlessly in the very presence of the great Justice 
Featherstone. 

Before this august tribunal Charles was duly 
arraigned for a violent and felonious assault on the 
person of Robert Clutchingham, who in his evidence 
described it as being of so aggravated a character, 
that his escape without loss of life or limb was little 
less than a miracle. Charles, on being called on for 
his defence, modestly stated the facts; frankly ad- 
mitting that he knew his conduct had not becn legally 
defensible, though, he trusted, not wholly without 
excuse. 

“Um—why, we must see about that,” said Sir 
Archibald; “it 1s all very proper for you to make the 
point, and if it should appear that you are entitled to 
claim it, the court will grant you the favour. At the 
same time, you see, the assault is proved—and the 
dignity of the law must be upheld. I do not wish to 
press a case against a young man, I am sere; at the 
same time it appears to me that, being taken nolexs 
volens, as we say—that 1s, in point of fact, you see the 
delicate position in wluch I stand, and though I 
would wish to say every thing, yet, under the circum- 
stances, you understand, I om afraid I can say nothing 
in it” 

‘¢ Please your worslup, I seed the whole of that ’cre 
business,” said the officer who had acted as peacemaker, 
rising from a small bench m the corner, and smoothing 
lis front hair down upon hus eyes as he spoke. ‘J 
don’t bear Bob no malice; but it was half his own 
fault ; for if he had not come it quite so strong with 
the old one, and put lus blood up, there wouldn’t have 
been no shindy at all And I don’t think as the 
young chap meant——”’ 

“ Ah—yces—I know all you are going to say,” inter- 
rupted Su Archibald , “‘ but we cannot go into motives 
here—it 1s too metaphysical. I do not wish to be 
hard, but the assault 1s proved, as I said before; and 
for that reason—cum multis altus—I am afraid I must 
commit. Mr.Tupcrose,” turning to theclerk,“ perhaps 
you will be kind enough to make out the mittimus ”’ 

“With pleasure, sir,” replied that functionary, 
looking up from lus occupation of re-tying one of the 
red-tape parcels, the knot of which was not exactly in 
the centre. 

‘* Well, no offence, your worship,” said the officer, 
“ you knows best. Only I don’t think as Bob should 
be quite so tight on the light-weight, after taking his 
tip, it ant Jonnick.” 

“Do you mean to say,” inquired the magistrate,— 
‘‘really I get so accustomed to your dialect—Am I to 
understand that this young man gave Clutchingham 
money after the assault ? ” 

“Oh, yes; he tipped him, your worship. I sced 
him do 1.” 
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“ Ah! that altersthe case. Young man, this evidence 
shows the value of the old rule, Aud: alteram partem 
By taking your money, complainant forferts his claim 
to compensation, inasmuch as he has set a price on 
his injuries, and received it. Iam therefore glad to 
be spared the ungratefal task of committing you ; and 
I trust this escape will make you more cautious how 
you apply the argumentum calculinum, in future. You 
may go now.” 

Charles bowed respectfully; but as he turned to 
avail himself of his recovered freedom, he started 
back, with an exclamation of horror and astonishment, 
for he beheld the eye of Mr. Sparks fixed upon him 
with a meaning sternness of expression not to be mis- 
understood. The discovery of his delinquency, its 
probable consequences, the Joss of his employment, 
cf his reputation, of Phoebe, the trial, the sentence, 
the punishment of the felon—all seemed to start up 
at once before him, and compress an age of torment 
into a moment of time. He stood rooted to the spot, 
and but for the working of the muscles that betrayed 
the strong internal emotion, might have seemed un- 
conscious of what was passing before him; only his 
eye sunk before the piercing glance of his employer, 
and a slight shiver passed through his frame as that 
gentleman grasped his arm somewhat roughly, and 
exclaimed, “ You and I must have a word together 
before you go, young man. Come this way;” and 
Charles mechanically followed him into a small ante- 
room, Mr Clutchingham scraping his foot to the 
altorney as he passed, and observing, with a chuckle, 
* T thought he wouldn’t cut his stick just directly, 
and he won’t slip his neck quite so easy out of this 
collar, I expect The last cove as laid his mauleys on 
me went over the herring-pond, I mind.” 

The object of this benevolent anticipation still stood 
trembling under the withering frown of his master, 
who at length said, ‘I see it 1s unnecessary to tell 
you my business,—your conscience has mformed you ” 

Charles could not speak. What a loosener of the 
tongue is innocence ! 

““My client, Edmonds,” pursued Mr Sparks, 
‘called on me this morning, to point out an error in 
the amount he paid you, which produced the disco- 
very. I have sent to your lodgings, and find you 
left them much earlier than usual—meaning to ab- 
scond, of course.” 

** No, sir!” cried Charles, finding voice at such an 
accusation; “ indeed I did not ” 

* Then why were you not at the office as usual P”’ 

s°J have been confined,” faltered Charles 

Oh! some drunken brawl, I suppose, mcurred in 
spending some of the first fruits of your honesty ” 

« No, sir!” said Charles, with more fi:mness, and, 
for the first time, looking his employer steadily in the 
face. “I have erred, and am deeply sensible of :t, 
but Iam not so degraded as you think me. This 
letter will explain the unfortunate circumstances of— 
of my guilt; and, but for my detention here, it would 
have reached you twelve hours since * 

“J came here for a warrant for you,” said Mr, 
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Sparks, “and I do not see that I ought to waste 
my time in useless details. But I have no wish to 
be harsh,”—and slowly breaking the seal, he rather 
glanced at than read the letter, while Charles’s 
eye was fastened on lus face with an eagerness that 
seemed to devour every turn of his countenance. 

“‘ Just what I expected,” he observed, in concluding; 
“ingeniously drawn up, but not at all mvalidating the 
facts; you need not have shown me this. You had 
better give 1t to your counsel , he will make the most 
of it with the jury; and I have no objection to jom 
in recommending you to mercy.” 

“And must 1t come to that?” exclaimed Charles, 
bitterly. 

** You should have thought of these things earlier,” 
replied Mr. Sparks, “I can do nothing with this 
letter; even its statements may be true, or they may 
not I have only your epse deztt for them, and when 
we find want of principle in one tlung, we naturally 
suspect 1f m others,” 

There was a mutual pause the one evidently con- 
sidering that nothing remamed to be said, and the 
other that 1t would be a useless degradation to pursue 
the subject where his motives and feelings were so 
little understood. 

“T shall now procure the warrant,” resumed Mr. 
Sparks, after a short imterval, “you will leave this 
room at your peril!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said a gentleman opening the 
door as he advanced towards 1t, “they told me I 
should find you here. My name 1s Osgood ” 

Charles, as he heard a name so closely associated 
with all his anxious thoughts during the last three 
days, could not help raising his eyes to the speaker; 
but he lowered them the next moment, with the 
feeling that his presence came too late, and that events 
must now take their course. Yet, as his eye wandered 
from time to time to the part of the room to which 
they had withdrawn, and still saw them engaged in 
animated conversation, he could not but give Mr. 
Osgoo'l credit for at least domg his best, even m a 
hopeless case. 

At last they drew towards him, and his very ears 
tingled with the flush that shot over lis face, as he heard 
Mr Sparks say, “Well, sir, I will consent to give 
up the prosecution. I cannot, however, receive the 
young man back into my service I have other clerks; 
and it would be a dangerous precedent.” 

‘Perhaps so,” replied Mr Osgood; “ Imust do 
something for him There 1s a young lady in the case 
too, I find, and there will be several things to think of. 
I am very glad I have prevailed on you to pardon my 
young fnend here, for, from all that I hear, I am 
satisfied that he never meant to wrong you. It is 
a near escape for him though, and shows that it is 
dangerous to play with edged tools.” 

“Tt does,” rephed Mr. Sparks, “and the lesson is 
an important one. There 1s also another arising out 
of the case, which you have probably overlooked ; if 
you had paid your bill in proper time, none of these 
things would have taken place.” 
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THE PANORAMA OF POMPEII. 


By increasing our knowledge, multiplying our 
sympathies, and constantly exercising our mental 
faculties, in going over old ground and breaking up 
new,—m this way alone, as applied to both thonght 
and action, can we attain to a fuller and higher hfe 
here, and thus best prepare ourselves for that far 
larger and higher hfe which 1s to come hereafter 
This 1s a somewhat grave beginning to a few observa- 
tions upon a new Panorama; but, as Jeremy Taylor 
says, “ everything hath two handles, or, at least, we 
have two hands wherewith to apprehend 1t ;”—and 
sometimes it will happen, that im taking up a trifling 
thing the serious handle comes first to hand, as on 
the present occasion However, we beg you, good 
reader, not to be alarmed by this serious handle to 
our subject, we do not intend to make it very 
promiment just now, but merely mdicate that dy that 
handle you may, if you please, hang it up on a peg mn 
the great Temple of Moral and Intellectual Culture, 
in which you and we are willing worsluppeis 

The second day of this present year 1849 was, as 
most people doubtless remember, intensely cold, but 
the sky, at least herc, in the modern Babylon, was 
clear and cloudless, and had, as if in merry mockery 
of the frost bclow, a 

“ Summer sky’s delicious blue.” 


The sun shone out bnghtly, and had we been minus 
the sen-v of feeling, we could have supposed 1t was 
really the middle of the “leafy month of June,” far 
away from this brick-and-mortar wilderness, out 
where the grass 1s green, and the leaves unfold them- 
selves to the light and air, and where the wind 1s 
audible elsewhere than m the chimney,—whcre, to 
use the words of a remarkable Poct, we may 

“ Hear how the breezcs 
Blows among the trecaes ‘” 


Well, on this very bright second day of the year, 
all the world of London walked abi oad im the sticets, 
looking, for the most part, cheerful, but very cold 
Among the rest walked Mr. Willoughby and hus son 
and daughter Dr Johnson once requested Odserva- 
tion (im the imperative mood, by the way,) to 

* Survey mankind from China to Peru.” 


Some wicked wag, an enemy to the leonme Doctor, 
has pronounced this celebrated passage to be a piecc 
of absurd tautology, asserting that, in fact, the sense 
is this, “ Let observation with extensive observation 
observe mankind” We leave all such criticism to 
those who have a taste for it , but let them remember, 
that in criticism, as im other things, it 1s possible to 
be more nice than wise. If the aJlegorcal dame, 
mvoked by the great philosopher of Fleet Strect, 
had been employed according to his wish on this 
particular 2d of January, she would have paused in 
her survey of mankind, to watch Mr. Willoughby and 
Mary and Charles as they came out of the door of 
their house mto Bedford Square. Not that Mr 


Willoughby was anything wonderfal to look at, or! Burford has ever exhibited. 
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indeed Mary, (though she was a good, pretty girl 
enough,) or Charles, though he wore an astounding 
outer garment of a novel fashion, but whether yclept 
Chesterfield, Paletot, Taghom, Register, Patent, 
Workus, Pilot or Wrap-Rascal, this deponent sayeth 
not No; it was not exactly the external phenomena 
of the three, that would have attracted the attention 
of the spectator aforesaid; it was the gemal, affection- 
ate and intelligent brightness and vigour that seemed 
to possess them all Mary took her father’s arm, and 
Charles walked on the other side of lus sister 

“ Where are you going to take us, Chuley, my 
boy?” inquired Mi Willoughby 

* Into another country,” said Charles, looking 
mysterious. 

** Indeed!” exclaimed Mary, “ T hope it is a warm 
one, I could bear a tropical climate very well just 
now. The very thought of Central Africa thaws the 
ground at my feet. Suppose we talk of the Simoom, 
—it might tnke the edge off this east wind. J never 
felt anything so sharp ” 

“ Why, Mary, my child,” said the father, jocosely, 
“vou must take care, or you will certainly cut you 
shins against your own wit, some of these days ” 

“Thank you, papa; did such a thing ever happen 
to you? Awkwardness of that kind nay be heredi- 
iay in our family But what foreign clime 3s he 
going to carry us to, do you think? Iceland, at the 
Serpentine '” 

“No, no, the ice does not bear yct 
we going, Charley ? ” 

‘Towards the south,” replied Charles with becoming 
mavity, as he turned down Wardour Street, out of 
Oxford Street 

‘ So T perceive; but how far south, Sir Oracle ?” 

“As far as Leicester Square,” replied tho son. 
“ The truth 1s, I want you to see a new Panorama of 
Burlord’s I wall not tell you what it 18; I have seen 
the real place, and can vouch for its fidelity to nature. 
You also have seen the place, but it was some years 
aco, and it 1s slightly changed smce; but I am sure 
you will remember it directly Mary too will, I think, 
find out what place it is without bemg told At all 
events she must try, as we wil not help her, till she 
gives up in despair.” 

“ Well, you have taken an effectual method of 
rousuig our curiosity,” said his father. “A place I 
know! humph! Brighton’ Boulogne? Paris ? Cologne? 
—No?—RKome? Venice?’—No’—Well, I will ask 
no more Why do you not guess, Mary °” 

“ Oh! IT would rather see if I can find out, when 
we are on the spot. I am glad it 1s a Panorama. 
Sceing a good Panorama is the next best thmg to 
secing a beautiful place itself. 1 suppose the place is 
beautiful, Charles ? ”’ 

“ Yes, dear, very beautiful, I thmk , and what you 
will be glad to hear is, that this new Panorama is 
pronounced by some of the very best judges of art a 
very fine performance in its kind It 18 very carefully 
finished, and is perhaps the best Panorama that 
It 13 small, but on that 
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very account, the painting is necessarily more like that 
of a picture, and will bear inspection. It is really 
not mechanical, dauby scene-painting for the stage 
and gas-light, but a well-conceived and well-executed 
work of art. I went in out of the rain the other 
day, and was transported in a moment to a far off 
land, by the magical effect of the Panorama.” 

“In what country did you say 1t was?” asked 
Mary in a quiet, cunning voice. 

Her brother laughed, shook his head, and said, 
“No go, Mary” ‘Then he whispered to her— 


“ Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bluh'n *” 


“No! I know nothing about 1f but its name,” she 
replied ‘* So your fine Panorama is 1n Italy, 1s 1?” 

“No, just round the corner here, in Leicester 
Square ” 

* Well, I will not condescend to interrogate farther,” 
replied Mary, smiling; “ and I will certamly not look 
at the placards at the door, for I really should hke to 
see whether I could find out what a place ss, that I 
have never seen I suppose you thunk me well wy m 
pictures and engravings of Italian scenery ” 

They turned into the unobtrusive, retreating door- 
way of the old house im Leicester Square. Mr 
Willoughby and Mary were half-way down the long, 
dusky, mysterious-looking passage, leading from the 
entrance to the money-taker’s desk, when they per- 
ceived that Charles was not with them Turning 
round, they saw him standing at the door in conversa- 
tion with a httle Italian boy, who was resting his 
organ on the pavement, while he pointed with his 
brown fore-finger to somethmg in the inscription on 
the door-post. They did not hear all that was said, 
but presently they saw the anmmated hitle face light 
up with a smile, and they heard the eager reply, 
S., Signor sono; Napolituno, to” 

“Why, Mary, I do believe he 1s going to bring the 
child in here '” 

And soit was. Charles Willoughby had observed 
the little fellow locking wistfully at the announcement 
on the door-post, “‘ Paxoramas of Vienna, Parts, and 
Pompeu.” Something in the boy’s face made Charles 
stop and speak to him mm Itahan. The sound of his 
native tongue seemed to awaken uew life within the 
half-frozen child, and he answered with rapid words 
and expressive gestures He was born at Sorrento, 
aud, of course, had often been to Pompeti This 
name had attracted his attention, for he could read. 
When Charles offered to show him a picture of the 
place, little Carlo seemed beside himself with joy, and 
shivered no longer. Charles made him bring his 
organ into the house, and requested one of the 
servants to take charge of 1t, winle the boy went to 
see his native place. In the mean time, Mr. Willoughby 
and Mary had descended the stairs, and were standing 
in the midst of a beautiful Panorama. Onc rapid 
glance sufficed. for the former to recognise a place 
which, when he was a young traveller, had possessed 
singular attractions for him. There was the old 
vineyard, covering half the City of ihe Dead, through 
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which he had so often wandered in vain speculation 
as to the temples and streets lying beneath hus feet, 
awaiting the time when they should be laid bare, 
and the length and breadth of the ancient Pompeu 
should no longer be a matter of conjecture. Yes, 
Charles was nght ; the place was shghtly altered ; more 
excavations bad been made, several streets and one 
or two temples have been added to the former 
discoveries, but that does not affect the general 
appearance of the scenery. And Mr. Willoughby’s 
gazemoved delightedly over the sun-lighted Vesuvius, 
and away to the beautiful receding Apennines, follow- 
ing their line along the horizon, lingering on the site 
of the ancient Stabia, made immortal as the dwelling- 
place of the elder Pliny, who lost his life on the fatal 
night of the eruption, in crossing from the spot 
where the spectator stands, to his home there among 
yonder hills. There 1s the fine Mount Lactanus, and 
there 1s that lovely, gay Castel a Mare, where he had 
spent so many pleasant days. And that soft sunny 
blue sea! how true to nature! ‘‘ Why, Mary,” he 
exclaimed at length, “ this 1s almost beyond art ; 1¢1s 
the very place itself!” 

“‘T think I have found out what place it is, papa. 
This ruined city, with the bright frescos on the walls, 
and the regular stieets and roofless houses, must be 
Pompeu or Herculaneum. And now I recollect, it 
cannot be Herculaneum, because there the streets are 
only excavated, not uncovered. There the workmen 
had to dig through the solid lava; but in Pompen they 
had only ashes and the vegetable mould of that wild 
looking vineyard to remove Oh! papa, I am sure 
this is Pompeu, for there 1s Mount Lactarius! and 
Sorrento and Capri! Surely [ cannot be mistaken in 
that lovely headland, and that curve of the bay. All 
these ought to be on this side of Vesuvius, I think, 
and Naples and the bay, and Herculaneum, are over 
on the other side of the mountain. Do tell me, papa, 
am I nght °” 

“© Ask Charles. 
friend.” 

* Charles! Charles!” cried huis sister, “I have 
found out. It 1s very easy to tell. This 1s—” 

“ Pompara'! Pompawa' é qu la ma patria! Ecco 
st carisstimo Sorrento. Oh!’ oh’ buon buontssimo 
Signor!’ Ok Dio’ La Montagra’ La bellissima 
Acqua! Oh! Signor’ Tioppo felce!” and the 
excited child Lurst ito tears of uncontrollable joy, 
and then danced about, pomting out every familiar 
object with vehement gesticulations and the most 
touchmg accent of affection. Presently he made a 
dart forward, as if to run down the elevation in the 
ancient Forum from which the Panorama is taken, 
and striking himself agamst the raling, he seemed 
suddenly to recollect that what he saw was not real. 
Mary watched the darkemmng of the kindled eye, and 
the mournful tones of the boy’s voice pierced her 
heart, as he sank down on a seat, straining his eyes 
in the direction of Sorrento, and murmuring, * No, 
no, carissima madre! Non posso vederti. So addesso, 
so troppo ben che sogno. Non é qua il vero Sorrento. 


Here he comes with his new 
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Non € il wio Mare una pittura! Solamente ua pitura ' 
Povero Carlo!” and be remained still for many 
minutes turning his tearfal eyes from one well known 
point to another. Mary and Charles thought 1t best 
to leave him to his own reflections for a time, and 
they joined their father in a careful exammation of 
the scene. 

“ What is that high pointed island yonder?” asked 


“Ischia. It is an extinct volcano, and 1s very 
fertile. Yonder too is Procida, and there the Bay of 
Naples begms. Running up twelve miles from the 
entrance, it reaches the town.” 

“« How I wish we could set off from this pomt, and 
go over the side of the mountain, and look down upon 
all that. It seems a very little way off,” said Mary. 

* There is the carnage road, you sce, winding past 
Torre dell? Annunziata. That leads directly to Naples 
But they have a railroad now which runs nght along 
the shore, close to the sea, in that direction. There 
is a station just Aere, where visitors for Pompeu are 
set down.” 

“A railway station and Pompen! ” exclaimed 
Mary; “I do not much lke the idea. But now that 
we are at Pompen, you must tell me all you know 
about it, both of you.” 

“* A moderate request’ However, let me ask you 
a few questions Do you know how the bunied city 
first came to be discovered, and when ?” 

‘Let me see. How. yes, of course I know how, 
but when, not exactly; somewhere m the middle of 
last century ” 

** Just a hundred years ago, in the year 1748. Do 
you know when 1t was destroyed ? ” 

“Oh, yes. Gurls at school always learn ¢haé date 
In the year 79, in the reign of Titus.” 

* Well, then, in what state would you expect to 
find a third-rate Roman city at that time? Rich or: 
poor, savage or refined ? ” 

“‘'Why, papa,” said Mary, laughmg, “I really ; 
beleve you think I know nothing of history. How- 
ever, setting histories aside, I have read the ‘ Last , 
Days of Pompeu,’ and I have picked up a fact or 
two from that, concerning the city and its mhabitants 
at the time of the destruction. I have a tolerable 
idea of the luxury and extravagance, the :mmorality 
and general corruption of manners, and the false 
taste m art, which prevailed throughout Italy m those 
days, and nowhere more than in Pompeu, except 
perhaps in Rome ttseif.” 

“Very well! Are you prepared to find the 
people little behind ourselves in the arts of domestic 
hfe?” 

“* Oh, yes, I am quite prepared to find what we, at 
the present day, would think a strange mixture of 
high civilization and half barbarism.” 

* Do you see any evidence of this as you look 
down on these ruins?” 

“ Yes, I see streets regularly built and paved, with 
a érotioir for pedestrians and stepping stones for 
crossing, and yet these streets are too narrow for 
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more than one chanot to pass at a time, and the 
houses are very small, and scarcely any have a story 
over the ground floor No doubt, the inhabitants did 
not really sstabsé them in our sense of the word. 
But still the women, and the sick, and the old, could 
not be always running about in the Forum, and the 
theatres, and temples, and ¢hey must have found 
ther homes dull enough, unless they happened to be 
rich. And then those terrible little suffocating 
cubicula must have made some prophetic Pompeian 
dream of a coming age of ventilation and window tax, 
I should fancy.” 

‘* Perhaps you do not know that some of the 
Pompeians really had glass windows and shutters to 
their houses ? ” 

‘‘ Shutters, yes, but glass windows I never heard 
of. I thought they used tale or horn, and did not 
know how to make glass windows ” 

“ Recent discovery here tells a different tale. 
Look there, beyond that ruin of a fountain, where the 
two streets mcet, thats a baker’s shop where loaves 
were found. That strect is called the Street of Shops, 
because it seems to have been composed of open 
shops Most of the dwellings are built of Java, tufa, 
or brick covered with stucco; the walls were almost 
all painted m fresco, and the colours are as fresh and 
vivid as if pamted yesterday. Just look at that 
painting on the wall of the temple of Bacchus, (or, as 
some say, Venus,)—did you ever see colours 
brighter ?” 

“Qh, Mary, I wish you had been with me 
when [ used to go so often from Castel a Mare to 
these ruins!” exclaimed her brother; “it 1s one of 
the most mteresting places on the earth One is 
sometimes quite startled how nearly these pagan 
people, so long dead, living under quite other laws 
and ‘itutions, approach to our own habits and 
thougats upon all important matters Man in all 
ages and climes 1s essentially the same, and 1s moved 
to love, or hate, or anger, or contempt, by the same 
things 

‘ We have all of us one human heart,’ 


Here we see, as elsewhere, vast labour and expense 
bestowed on the temples of the gods, showing the 
human tendency to worship a higher power and 
goodness All the remains of handsome buildings 
here are, or were, temples and offices of state, which 
last are second only to the religious edifices. Th:e 
love of the beautiful among this people is evinced in 
the fashionug of every domestic article; the sacred 
rights of the stranger and the guest are recognised in 
the word ‘ Salve’ inscribed on the threshold of some 
of the houses. A thousand trifles show an identity 
of feeling between us aud them ” 

“ Solomon’s doctrme about sparing the rod and 
spoiling the child was believed to be sound, here,” 
said hos father; “for, if I remember rightly, the sign 
of a school-house was a boy, hoisted on the back of 
another, being whipped in a thoroughly modern 
fashion.” 
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“Had the Pompeians signs to their houses?” 
asked Mary. 

“ Yes, almost every trade or profession had a sign. 
The houses, besides, were inseribed with the names of 
their owners, and they were all numbered, as with us. 
Since you know Bulwer’s novel so well, I need not tell 
you about the houses of Sallust, and Diomed, and 
Panza, and the curiosities, jewels, and articles of 
virtu found therein,” 

“No, dear papa, nor about the skeletons and 
pulverized bones of human beings found im the houses 
and streets It was a wonderful instance of the 
interposition of Providence that nearly all the m- 
habitants of the city were assembled over yonder m 
the great theatre when the eruption began. How 
calm and beautiful the mountam looks now! how 
gracefully the smoke ascends from the crater ! ” 

“It was by an eruption from the now extinct 
crater of that other peak that Pompeu and Hercula- 
neum were destroyed,” said Mr. Willoughby. “ Now 
look round and tell me if you ever saw a softer or 
lovelier scene.” 

“ Never, papa. How I should hke to see the real 
place! How beautifully Capri dips into the sea! 
Sorrento! ah! at is worthy to have been the birth- 
place of Tasso.” 

“ Sorrento’ La mia patria'’” said little Carlo, 
advancing ; * Oh non é@ bellissima, Signora ?” 

Mary was pleased to see him recovered, and praised 
his native place to his heart’s content. He knew a 
little about the present unhappy state of Naples, and 
said with vehemence that “2/ Re” was “‘traditore” 
and “ cradele,”” which Mary and her brother assented 
to heartily. They endeavoured to comfort the little 
patriot by the assurance that before long matters 
must be better arranged, and that by the time 
he had earned money enough to go back’ ' live 
with his mother at Sorrento, bis country woulu" be in 
peace once more. Carlo seemed much consoled by 
their words, and was profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude for this unexpected sight of his native 
place. “It make me glad and sorry,” said he, “but 
more glad dan sorry.” He seemed to think that 
the person who had painted the Panorama was a 
great magician, and expressed a fearful desire of 
seemg him. When the Willoughbys were gomg 
away, he gave one more earnest glance around with 
his bright black eyes, and then followed them to the 
hall. Mr. Willoughby spoke a few words in a low 
tone to the money-taker, and then callmg forward 
Carlo, who had already taken his organ on his back 
again, he said, “This is the child. Now, Carlo, I 
have been asking this gentleman to let you come in 
and look at the Panorama, whenever you are passing 
by, as long as you behave well.” Poor boy! he was 
quite overwhelmed with joy at this news. Mary then 
called him to her, and told him to go home with 
them, and he should have a good dimner and half-a- 
crown as a new-year’s gift. He thought he had 
attracted the especial favour of his patron saint that 
day. Since then Carlo has played his prettiest tunes 
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every day beneath the windows of a certain house in 
Bedford Square, receiving always a considerablo 
largesse from Miss Mary , and every time he sees her 
at the window, his expressive face lights up with a 
southern smile, and he cries out, “ Grazia Signorina ! 
oggs ho veduto la mta Patria,’—which means, in 
unadorned English, “I have been to-day to see the 
Panorama of Pompeu.” 


BERTRAND DE BORN. 
BY MES HOARE, 

[Hewny the Second, harassed by the continued re- 
bellion of his eldest son Henry, at length went over 
with an army to France, in order to put down an 
nsurrection which the young prince had raised among 
his vassals in Gwenne. Bertrand de Born, Jord of 
lfautefort, was a noble equally celebrated for his 
poetic talent as a troubadour, and lus valour as a 
warrior. He warmly espoused the cause of young 
Henry, and accompanied him to the castle of Martel, 
whither he had retired on hearing of lis father’s 
approach The kmg encamped at Turenne, and 
hostilities had already commeuced, when a messenger 
arrived at the English camp, bearing tidings that 
Prince Henry was dangerously ill, and longed to see 
his father, and receive his foigiveness before he died 
Henry, however, had so often been deceived by his 
rebelhous son, that he believed this to be a stratagem, 
and refused to visit the castle of Martel. In a day or 
two the prince died, and Bertiand de Born, dreading 
the king’s vengeance, fled to his castle of Hautefort, 
and prepared to hold if out agaimst the English 
After an obstinate siege, 1t was at length reduced, and 
Bertrand was taken and led bound into the presence 
of Henry The king was about to pass sentence of 
death on him, when Bertrand in a few touching woids 
spoke of the love which the dead prince had ever borne 
hun, and the monarch, bursting mmto tears, pardoned 
the Lord of Hautefort, and, for the sake of luis 
son, restored to lum all his honours and possessions ] 


Why do the island banners gleam, the island knights 
advance, 
Mad strains of warhke minstrelsy, across the plains of 


France 

The island host hes camp’d within the walls of old 
Turenne, 

And forth they sally io the fight, who never fight in 


vain. 
The hall was draped with banners, and there a throne 
was set 
For the haughtiest king of England's line, Henry 
lantagenet. 


He sate him down in silence, his nobles standmg by ; 
And they that knew him well might mark stiange 
trouble in his eye. 


His cold stern lip was quivering, his furrow’d cheek 
was pale, 

His brow was dark with the shade it wore when he 
listed the fearful tale, 

How vengeance muttered, half conceived, was fully 
wreak’d the while, 

And Baha A’Becket weltering lay in Canterbury's 

e. 
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An ea dbat knight came spurring fast, he rush'd into 


« Goud’ rate he cried, “ my liege, I bring from 
Hantefort’s ruin’d wall. 
The hii hala gates are batter’d down, the citadel 
8 ta’ 
Our soldiers forced their bloody way o'er pyramids of 
n. 


“ And ha within the Donjon, at bay, and fighting 
sti 
We ecized the traitor Bertrand, and bound him at our 


Without he waits thy sentence—will it please my liege 


to see 

The aes lord in life, or shall we bear his head to 
thee ?” 

“ Bring him in hither,” said the king, “I fain would see 
him near, 

haa eter to raise his arm in fight, spurning our 

ingly fear.” 

They le the aword-reft prisoner in, his stalwart limbs 
bound tight ; 

The dust they acatter'd on his head had dimm'd its 
golden light. 


Hie fearless eye look'd up, and still an untamed fire 
was there, 
Hia proud lips moved, yet sent they forth no utterance 
of prayer, 
He bent no knee in reverence, there stood that prison’d 
might, 
As creel as when his cuirass gleam’d and falchion 
waved in fight. 
Firm and few the words he spake, and yet they touch’d 
a string 
That thrill'd a parent-stricken heart of England's 
mighty kin 
A chord whose plantas tones brake forth erewhile by 
Judah's sea. 
‘Would God I had d:ed for thee, my son, would I had 
died fur thee !” 


“Thou art the monarch, Sire,” he said, “ of fair and wide 
domains ; 

Thy hosts have scaled the craggy hills, and plough’d 
the Jevel pluins , 

Thy voice that gummon’d to the fight made many a 
dwelling lone; 

Thou hast ta’en away the peasant’s child—canst thou 
bung back thine own 3? 

Thy son whom once thou loved’st so well, thy first-born 
son lies low, 

No brother watch’d beside his couch, no father smooth’d 
hus brow. 

T only held him in my arms till death’s dark fight was 


won 
I sas heard his last faint words—‘ Father, forgive thy 


A Sate thing is a parent’s heart—the words thut , 
Bertrand spake 
Were strong iss move the old man's soul, as breezes stir 


a lake. 
The atecl-clad bosom sternly heaved, the cold clear eye | | 
Was wet, 
Of him who never quail’d in fight—Henry Plantagenet. | 
And soft sad memories awoke of the blessed far-off time | 
ar ute boy was in his infancy, and he was in his | 


Coaid ‘the bold rebel that had turn’d to gall his cup of , 


Hare boon oe the gladsome child, the darling fair- 

That rode hie equire-led war-horse, that waved tho 
mimic brand, 

And kissd his father’s bearded lip, and clasp'd his 
mailed hand 3 
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Now, now the loving lips are closed, never to speak 


Mower to a, “ Forgive me, father—shall thy child plead 
n vain 
And = him who serv'd me, better than words can 


He sinn‘d arc thes, my gracious sire, loving thy son 
too well '™ 

Such thoughts pass’d through the monarch's breast, and 
gently then he spake :— 

Bertrand de Born, I pardon thee, for my dead Henry's 


sake 
Take back thy castle—take thy sword, but wield it not 
in strife 
ar thy hing, who gives thee now thy liberty and 
t e,”” 


He said, and low the Norman lord bent down his 
haughty brow: 

That heart the death-stroke might not break waa sway'd 
by kindness now. 

They cut the bonds that held his arms, and as he 
grisp d his sword, 

“Oh't would,” he ented, “that my dead lord could hear 
the bleased word ! 

He was a falcon, soarmg high on proud but erring 


wing , 

He did not know his father’s heart, I did not know my 
king 

Would he could stand before thee now, and bend a 
ruppliant knee, 

And say, ‘Kind sire, I render here my life and love to 
thee ! 

But he ia gone, and I can nought but offer thee my 


part, 

My aword, my vassals, and withal true fealty of heart. 

As I have served thy princely son, I fain would ecrve 
thee now’ 

God grant that merrie England's crown may long rest 
on thy brow '” 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 


AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON. 


Aug 21 Saturday —Oh heaven! can it be pos- 
sible? am I agayn at Forest Hill? How strange, 
how joyfulle un event, tho’ brought about with 
teares '—Can it be, that it is onlie a month since I 
stoode at this toilette asx a bride? and lay awake on 
that bed, thinking of London® How long a month ! 
and oh! this present one will be alle too short. 

It seemeth that Ralph Hewlett, shocked at my 
teares and y® alteration in my looks, broughte back a 
dismall report of me to deare father and mother, pro- 
nouncing me either il or unhappie. Thereupon, 
Richard, with his usuall impetuomtie, prevayled on 
father to let him and Ralph fetch me home for a while, 
at leaste till after Michaclmasse. 

How surprised was I to see Dick enter! My arms 
. were soe fast about his neck, and my face prest soe 
' close to hus shoulder, that I did not for a while 
| perceive y* grave looke he had put on. At y® last, 
I was avised to ask what brouglite him soe unexpect- 
edhe to London, and then he hemmed and looked at 
Ralph, and Ralph looked at Dick, and then Dick sayd 
bluntly, he hoped Mr. Milton woulde spare me to go 


(1) Continued from p. 171, 
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home till after Michaelmasse, and father had sent him 
on purpose to say soe. Mr. Milton lookt surprised 
and hurte, and sayd, how could he be expected to 
part soe soone with me, a month’s bride? it must be 
some other time: he had intended to take me himselfe 
to Forest Hill y* following sprmg, but coulde not 
spare time now, nor liked me to goe without him, nor 
thought I should like 1t myself. But my eyes said Z 
shoulde, and then he gazed earnestlie at me and lookt 
hurt; and there was a dead silence Then Dick, 
hes:tating a little, sayd he was sorrie to tell us my 
father was ull; on which I clasped my hands and 
beganne to weepe, and Mr Milton, changing counte- 
nance, askt sundrie questions, which Dick answered 
well enough, and then said he woulde not be soe 
cruel as to keepe me from a father I soe dearlie loved, 
if he were sick, though he liked not my travelling mn 
such unsettled times with so young aconvoy Ralph 
sayd they had brought Diggory with them, who was 
olde and steddy enough, and had ridden my mother’s 
mare for my use; and Dick was for our getting 
forward a stage on our joutucy the same evening, -but 
Mr Multon imsisted on our abiding till the following 
morn, aud woulde not be overruled. And gave me 
leave to stay a month, and gave me money, and many 
kind words, which I coulde mark little, bemg soe 
overtaken with concern about dear father, whose 
illness I feared to be worse than Dick sayd, seeing 
he seemed soe close and dealt in dark speeches and 
parables After dinner, they went forth, they sayd, to 
look after y® horses, but I thik to see London, and 
returned not till supper 

We got them beds m a house hard by, and started 
at earlie dawn 

Mr Milton kissed me most tenderhe agayn and 
agayn at parting, as though he feared tolose me, but 
1t had seemed to me soe hard to brook y* delay of 


even a few hours when father, in his sicknesse, was'| 


wanting me, that I took leave of my husband with 
less affection than I mighte have shewn, and onlie 
began to find my spiitts hghten when we were fairly 
quit of T.ondon with its vile sewers and drains, and to 
breathe y® sweete, pure morning ayre, as we rode 
swilthe along Dick called London a vile place, and 
spake to Ralph concerning what they had seene of 1t 
overnighte, whence it appeared to me, that he had 
beene pleasure-seeking more than, in father’s state, he 
ought to have beene. But Dick was always a reckless 
lad ;— and oh, what joy, on reaching this deare place, 
to find father had onlie beene suffering under one of 
his usual stomach attacks, wluch have no danger in 
them, and which Dick had exaggerated, fearing Mr 
Milton woulde not otherwise part with me ;—I was a 
little shocked, and coulde not help scolding him, though 
I was y gainer; but he boldlie defended what he 
called his “stratagem of war,” sayimg it was quite 
allowable in dealing with a Puntan. 

As for Robin, he was wild with joy when I arrived ; 
and hath never ceased to hang about me. The other 
cluldren are riotous in their mirth. Little Joscelyn 
hath returned from his foster-mother’s farm, and is 
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noe longer a puny child—'tis thought he will thrive. 
! have him constantly in my arms or riding on mj 
shoulder; and with delight have revisited alle my olde 
haunts, patted Clover, &c. Deare mother is most 
kind. The maids as oft call me Mrs. Molly as Mrs. 
Milton, and then smile and beg pardon. ‘Rose and 
Agnew have have been here, and have made me pro- 
mise to visit Sheepscote before I return to London, 
The whole house seams full of glee. 


Monday —It seemes quite strange to heare Dick 
and Harry singing loyal songs and drinking y° king’s 
health after soe recenthe hearmg lus M. soe con- 
tmuallie spoken agaynst Also, to see alad of Robin's 
age, coming in and out at his will, domg amethmg or 
nothing ; instead of being ever at his taskes, and lookmg 
at meal times as if he were repeating them to him- 
selfe I know which I like best 

A most kind letter from Mr. Malton, hoping father 
18 better, and praying for news of him. How can I 
wnite to him without betraymg Dick? Robin and I 
rode, this monung, to Sheepscote Thoughte Mr. 
Agnew received me with unwonted gravitie. He 
tolde me he had received a letter from my husband, 
praying news of my father, seemg I had sent him 
none, and that he had wnt to lum that father was 
quite well, never had been better. Then he sayd to 
me he feared Mr. Milton was labouring under some 
false impression I tolde him truhe, that Dick, to get 
me home, had exaggerated a trifling ulness of father’s, 
but that I was guitiesse of 1t He sayd Dick was 
inexgusable, and that noe good end coulde justifie a 
man of honour m overcharging y* truth; and that, 
since I was innocent, 1 shoulde write to my husband 
to clear myself Isaid briefly, I woulde ; and I mean 
to do soe, onlie not to-daye. Oh, sweet countrie life ! 
1 was made for you and none other This mding and 
walking at one’s owne free will, im y* fresh pure ayre, 
coming m to earlie, heartie, wholesome meals, 
seasoned with harmlesse jests,—seemg fresh faces 
everie daye come to y* house, knowing everie face oue 
meets out of doores,—supping in the garden, and re- 
maining in the ayre long after the moon has 118cn, 
talking, laughing, or perhaps dancing,—if this be not 
joyfullnesse, what 1s P 

For certain, I woulde that Mr. Milton were here , 
but he woulde call our sports mistimed, and thiow a 
damp upon our mirth by not jommg m it. Sve I 
will enjoy my hohday whule it lasts, for it may be long 
ere I get another—especiallie if his and father’s 
opmions get wider asunder, as I think they are 
doing alreadie. My promuwed spring holiday may 
come to nothing. é * 


Monday.—My husband hath wnt to me strangele, 
chiding me most unkindlie for what was noe fault of 
mine, to wit, Dick’s falsitie; and wondering I can 
derive anie pleasure from a holiday so obtayned, which 
he will not curtayl, but will on noe pretence extend. 
Nay! but methinks Mr. Milton presumeth somewhat 
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too mush on his marital authoritie, wnting in this 
strayn. Jam no mere child neither, nor a runaway 
wife, noria such bad companie, in mine own father’s 
house, where he firste saw me; and, was it anie fault 
of mime, indeed, that father was not ill? or can I wish 
he had beene? No, truly ! 

This letter hath sorelie vexed me. Dear father, 
seeing me soe dulle, askt me rf I had had bad news ] 
sayd I had, for that Mr. Milton wanted me back at y‘ 
month’s end. He sayd, hghtlie, Oh, that must not 
be, I must at all events stay over his birthdaye, he 
could not spare me sooner; he woulde settle all that 
Let it be soe then—I am content enonghe. 

To change y* current of my thoughts, he hath re- 
newed y* scheme for our visit to Lady Falkland, 
which, weather permitting, 1s to take place to-moirow. 
"Tis long since I have seen her, soe 1 am willing to 
goe ; but she 1s dearer to Rose than to me, though I 
respect her much. 





Wednesday.—The whole of yesterday oceupyde with 
our visitt I love Lady Falkland well, yct her 
religious mellanchollie and presages of evil hase left 
a weight upon my spiritts. To-daye, we have a 
family dimer. The Agnews come not, but the 
Merediths doe, we shall have more mirthe if Jess wit 
My time now draweth soe short, | must ciowd into it 
alle y® pleasure [ can; und in this, everie one conspires 
to help me, saying, “Poor Moll must soon return 
toLondon” Never was creature soe petted or spoylt 
How was it there was none of this before I married, 
when they might have me alwaies? ab, therem_ hes 
the secret. Now, we have mutuallie tasted our l&se 

Ralph Hewlett, going agayn to town, was avised 
to ask whether I had ame commission wherewith 
to charge him. I bade him tell Mr Malton that 
since we should meet soe soone, I need not wiite, but 
would keep alle my news for our fire side. Robin 
added, “Say, we cannot spare her yet,” and father 
echoed the same 

But I begin to feel now, that I must not prolong 
my stay. At the leaste, not beyond father’s birth- 
day. My month is hasting to a close. 


Sept 21 —Battleat: Newbury—Lord Falklandslayn 
Oh, fatal less! Father and mother going off to my 
Lady: but I think she will not see them Aunt and 
uncle Hewlett, who brought y+ news, can talk of 
notlung else. 





92.—Alle sadnesse and consternation. Jam wearie 
of had news, public and private, and feel less and 
less love for y* puritans, yet am forced to seem more 
loyal than I really am, soc high runs party feeling just 
now at home. 


My month has passed ! 


Sept. 28.—A most displeased letter from my 
husband, minding me that my leave of absence hath 





expired, and that be likes not the messages he received _ 
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through Ralph, nor y* uureasonable and hurtfulle 
pastimes which he finds have beene making my quiet 
home distastefulle. Asking, are they suitable, under 
circumstances of nationall consternation to my owne 
party, or seemlie in soe young a wife, apart from her 
husband? To conclude, insisting, with more autho- 
ritie than kindnesse, on my tmmedinte return. 

With tears in my eyes, 1 have beene to my father. 
I have tolde lnm I must goe. He savth, Oh no, not 
yet. I persisted, J must, my husband was soc very 
angry. He rejyomed, What, angry with my sweet 
Moll? and for spendmg a few days with her old 
father? Can it be® hath it come to this alreadie? 
I sayd, my month hadexpued He savd, Nousense, he 
had always askt me to stay over Michnelmasse, tall his 
birthday ; he knew Dick had named it to Mr Milton. 
Isayd, Mr Milton had taken no notice thereof, but 
had one granted me a month We grew peevish, 
and said “ Pooh, pooh!” Thereat, after a silence of a 
minute or two, I sayd yct agayn, 1 must goe He 
took me by y* two wrists and sayd, Doe you wish to 
go* TI burst mto teares, but made noc answer. He 
savd, That 1s answer enough,—how doth this purntan 
carry it wth you, my elnid ® and snatched lus letter. 
T sayd, Oh, don’t rei that, and would have drawn it 
back, but father, when heated, 1s impossible to 
controwl, therefore, quite deaf to entreaty, he would 
read y® letter, which was unfit for lum in his chafed 
mood , then, holding 1t at wim’s length, and snuting 
it with his fist—Ha! and 1s it thus he dares address 
a daughter of mme? (with words added, 1 dare not 
write)—but be quiet, Moll, be at peace, my eluild, for 
he shall not have you back for awhile, even though he 
come to fetch youhinself The maddest thing I ever 
did was to give you tothisroundhead He und Roger 
Agnew talked me over m soc many fine words.— 
What possessed me, I know not Your mother always 
said evil woulde come of it But as long as thy 
father has a roof over lus head, child, thou hast a 
home. 

As soone as he woulde hear me, I begged him not to 
take on soe, for that I was not an unhappy wife; but 
my tears, he sayd, belied me, and indeed, with fear 
and agitation, they flowed fast cnongh. But I sayd, 
I must goe home, and wished 1 hud gone sooner, and 
woulde he ict Diggory take me! No, he sayd, not a 
man Jack on his land shoulde saddle a horse for me, 
nor would he lend me one, to carry ine back to Mr 
Milton, at the leaste not for a while, tall he had come 
to reason, and protested he was sorry for having writ 
to me soe harshly. 

'* Soe be content, Moll, and make not two enemics 
instead of one Goe, help thy mother with her clear 
starching Be happy whulst thou art here.” 

But ah! more easily said than done = “ Alle joy is 
darkened ; the nurthe of the land is gone '”’ 


Michaelmasse Day—At Squire Paice’s grand dinner 
we have been counting on soc many days; but it gave 
me not y* pleasure expected. 


Oct. 13.—The weather is soe foul that I am syre 
Mr Milton woulde not like me to be on y* road, even 
would my father let me goe. 

-—While writing y* above, heard very angrie voices 
in y* court-yard, my father’s especiallie, Jouder than 
common; and distinguished the words ‘knave’ and 
‘varlet,’ and ‘begone.’? Lookt from my window and 
beheld a man, booted and cloaked, with two horses, at 
y* gate, parleying with my father, who stood in an 
offensive attitude, and would not let bhmin. I could 
catch such fragments as, ‘But, sir!’ ‘What! in such 
weather as this P’ ‘Nay, it had not overcast when I 
started’ ‘’Tis foul enough now, then.’ ‘Let me 
but have speech of my mistress’ ‘ You crosse not my 
threshold’ ‘ Nay, sir, if but to give her this letter .’-— 
and turning his head, I was avised of 1ts beng Hubert, 
old Mr. Milton’s man; doubtless sent by my husband 
to fetch me Seeing my father raise his hand in angnie 
action (his riding” whip being in it), I hasted down as 
fast as I coulde, to prevent muischiefe, as well as to 
get my letter; but, unhappilie, not soe fleetlie as to 
see more than Hubert’s flying skirts as he galloppec 
from y* gate, with the led horse by the bndle , while 
my father flmging downe y* torne letter, walked 
passionatehe away 1 clasped my hands, and stood 
mazed for a while,—was then avised to piece y* letter, 
but could not, onle making out such words as ‘ Sweet 
Moll,’ in my husband’s writing 


Oct 14,—Rose came this morning, through rain and 
mire, at some risk as well as much inconvenience, to 
intreat of me, even with teares, not to vex Mr Milton 
by anie farther delays, but to return to him as soon 
as possible. Kind soule, her affection toucht mc, and 
I assured her the more readilie I intended to return 
home as soone as I coulde, which was not yet, my 
father having taking y® matter into his own hands, 
and permitting me noe escort; but that I questioned 
not, Mr Milton was onlie awaiting the weather to 
settle, to fetch me himself That he will doe so, is 
my firm persuasion Meanwiule, I make it my duty 
to joyn with some attempt at cherfullenesse in y* 
amusements of others, to make my father’s confinc- 
ment to y® house less irksome, and have in some 
measure succeeded. 

Oct, 23 —Noe sighte nor tidings of Mr Milton — 
Lam uneasie, frighted at myself, and wish I had never 
left him, yet hurte at y* neglect. Hubert, being a 
erabbed temper, made mischief on his return, I fancy 
Father 1s vexed, methinks, at lus owne passion, and 
hath tiever, directhe, spoken, in my hearinge, of what 
passed; but rayleth continualle agayust rebels and 
roundheads. As to mother,—ah me 








Oct, 24 —Thro’ dank and miry lanes and bye “roads 
with Robin, to Sheepscote. 

Waiting for Rose in Mr. Agnew’s small ghee 
where she mostlie sitteth with lum, oft acting as lus 
amanuensis, was avised to take up a printed sheet of 
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paper that lay on y® table; but finding it to be of 
Latin versing, was about to laye it downe agayn, when 
Rose came in. She changed colour, and in a faltering 
voice sayd, “ Ah, cousin, do you know what that is? 
One of your husband’s proofe sheets. I woulde that 
it coulde interest you in hke manner as it hath me.” 
Made her noe answer, layiug 1t aside enconcernedlie, 
but secrethie felt, as I have oft done before, howstupid it 
1s not to know Latin, and resolved to get Robin to 
teach me. He 1s noe greate scholar himself, soe wall 
not shame me —I am wearie of hearing of war and 
politicks ; soe will try studdy for a while, and see if 
*twill cure this dull payn at my heart 


Oct 28 —Robin and I have shut ourselves up for 
three hours dailie, in y® small book-room, and have 
made fayre progresse He liketh lus office of tutor 
mightilie 

31 —My lessons are more crabbed, or I am more 
dull and inattentive, for J cannot fix my minde on my 
book, and am secretle wearie Robin weanes too. 
But I will not give up as yet; the more soe as in 
this quiete studdy I am out of sighte and hearinge of 
sundrie young officers Dick 18 contmualhe bringing 
over from Oxford, who spend manie hours with him 
in countrie sports, and then come into y* house, 
hungry, thirstie, noisie, and idle. I know Mr Milton 
woulde not like them. 

—Surehe he will come soone?—TI sayd to father 
last meht, I wanted to hear from home He sayd, 
* Home! Dost call yon taylor’s shop your home?” 
soegronicalle that I was shamed to say more. 

oulde that I had never married '—then conlde I 
enjoy my childhoode’s home Yet I knew not its value 
before I quitted 1t, and had even a stupid pleasure in 
anticipatmg another. Ah me, had I loved Mr 
Milton more, perhaps | might better have endured y* 
taylor’s shop 

(Zo be continued ) 


A JOURNEY FROM LIEGE TO AIX-LA- 
CHAPELLE, 


In @ Diligence belonging to the Prusnan Messagertes. 


1 anrivep at the coach-office just as they were 
putting the horses to, procured my ticket, and was 
puttimg it in my pocket, when a by-stander rather 
siguiicautly said, “‘ You had better read it, sr.” I 
took lus advice ‘These tickets, tor the convenience 
of travellers, were piinted in German and French. 
I found 1 was to occupy the fou:th seat in the vehicle, 
and was strictly forbidden to change places with my 
fellow-travellers, even if such an arrangement should 
prove agreeable to all parties. Tlus despotic military 
discipline was a sufficient mdication of our nearing 
the terntones of bis Prussian Majesty, Fredenc 
Wulam. However, when once snugly ensconced m 
my corner, the tyranny of lus miajesty gave me but 
httle concern ;—I fell fast asleep, and enjoyed as 
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sound a nap as could fall to the lot of any man ina 
land of perfect liberty. It was about three o’clock in 
the morning—that is to say, daybreal, when I awoke 
the rocking of the carriage—so soothing to the drowsy 
—had ceased, and my slumbers broken. At first, I 
anticipated some evil.—the loss of a wheel, a horse 
fallen down, or some unfortunate accident I ad- 
vanced my head to the carriage window ; all was nght 
there we were, alone, brought to a stand on one of 
the most beautiful roads I ever saw I took my 
ticket from my pocket, to see if I could gam informa 
tion as to this rather unusual method of travelling 
Not a word, but as there was no prohibition to my 
holding conversation during the journey, why, I turned 
to my neighbour, and asked him if we had been thus 
stationary for any length of time ? 

* About twenty mmutes,” was the reply 

“ Twenty minutes!” I exclaimed. ‘ Pray, sir, 
may I, without indiscretion, ask what we are doing 
here ?” 

* We are waiting ” 

“Oh! we are waitmg And pray what are we 
waiting for P” 

* The hour ” 

* What hour ?” 

“The hour when, by nght, we enter the town ” 

“Ts there, then, a fixed hour?” 

“ Every thing 1s fixed in Prussia ” 

“* But, supposing we happened to arrive before the 
hour P” 

* The conductor would be punished,” 

“ And if after?” 

* Punished the same ” e 

“ That’s well looked to, at any rate,” was my 
observation 

** Every thing is well looked to in Prussia,’’ re- 
sponded my neighbour 

I bowed my head in token of assent Not for 
worlds would I have differed from a gentleman who 
was so thoroughly mpiessed with the supenonty of 
the laws and ordinances of his countiy; mdependent 
of which, he had been too complaisant im answering 
my many questions to admit of my wounding his 
anour propre IJ saw that my silent acquiescence to 
his opmion had gratified him , so I ventured to resume 
the conversation, by mqwuring the precise hour at 
which alone we had the privilege of entering A1x-la- 
Chapelle 

« 'Tlurty-five minutes past four in the morning ” 

* But if the watches and clocks don’t agree ?” 

** Watches and clocks always agree in Prussia ” 

There must be something more than meets the eye, 
thought I, in tlns said kingdom of Prussia, when 
even time seems regulated by dictatorial edict. 
Really puzzled, I begged an explanation 

“¢The conductors,” continued my companion, “have 
a timepiece placed before them m the cabniolet, 
which 1s secured by a padlock, to prevent all 
touching of the works to swt their convenience. 
These are regulated by the clocks of the Messageries, 
and by them the moment of arrival at cach town aud 


village is ascertained, to our final exfrée at Aix-la- 
Chapelle.” 

“ With all these precautions, how it,” 
I continued, “ that we are obliged to be waiting here 
on this bowling-green of a road P” 

“I suppose the conductor, like yourself, sir, fell 
asleep, and during the time the postilions pushed on 
at too great a speed, and now they have to pay for 
time overspent ” 

“Oh! of that’s the case, I will profit by the halt, 
get out of the carriage, and look about me a litle.” 

* You cannot get out of a diligence in Prussia till 
the end of your journey.” 

I was nearly tempted to utter a deep and bitter 
imprecation agamst Prussia and all who belonged to 
it I, however, suppressed my anger, and begged to 
know what were those ruins I saw at a little distance. 

“Tt 18 the Castle of Emmaburgh ” 

* Aud what 1s the Castle of Emmaburgh P” 

“lt was there that the adventure of Kginhard and 
Emma took place ” 

“Indeed! Do, pray, have the kindness to change 
places with me for a few mimutes, so that, at least, I 
may view it from the window ”’ 

“With great pleasure would I comply with your 
request, but we are forbidden to change places in a 
public carringe in Prussia.” 

“ Confound Prussia!” I exclaimed, my patience 
completely worn out Instantly I recollected myself, 
and apologized for my indiscretion 

“Oh! dose Frenchmen always chatter, chatter,— 
dere tongue neber still,” growled forth a fat German, 
without uuclosing his eyes, and these were the first 
words he had uttered since we started. 

“ What is that you say, sur?” asked I, not half 
pleased at his observation 

“© T did say———Ohb ! noting, noteng.” 

“You had much better go to sleep again, sir,” I 
said to lum, “ and if it is your habit to dream aloud, 
I recommend its being an your mother tongue ” 

The Geiman began to snore 

“ Postilions! yorwarts—vorwarts !” 
conduct on 

Crack went the whips, at full gallop the horses ;— 
1 tried to catch a peep of the poetical ruins, but a 
sudden turn of the road cut off all view. 

At thnty-five mmutes past four, to a second, we 
drove into the court of the Messageries at Aix-la- 

hapelle. 


cried the 


cee 


JUVENILE DEPRAVITY.' 

Some years hack we were standing on the deck of a 
packet from the United States as it entered the port 
of Liverpool By our side was an American gentle- 
man, whose eye roved with all the excitement of 
curiosity over the docks and piers, and other 


(1) “ Juvenile Depravity * 100! Prize Pasay, by the Rev. Henry 
Worsley, M A, late Michel Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford; 
Rector of Easton, Suffolk. ‘‘An Inquiry into the Katent and 

‘ausea of Juvenile Depravity” By Beggt.-—-Charles 
Gilpin, Hishopagate-street Without. 
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splendid evidences of power and wealth, and his ad- 
miration of them was freely expressed, but as we 
neared the quay, where was ted together a 
mass of ill-clad, poverty-stricken, depraved looking 
beings, collected by idle curiosity or the hope of earn- 
ing a sixpence, his countenance suddenly fell. With 
an irrepressible fervour that came from the heart, he 
exclaimed, “Thank God, we have nothing like this to 
show in our country!’ It was impossible to answer a 
word; for although, the race being the same, the dif- 
ference must lie entirely in the circumstances, yet the 
absence of this degraded class was the first thing that 
had struck us in America, and infinitely outweighed a 
whole catalogue of “Trollopian” deficiencies and an- 
noyances Nor was the exclamation prompted by 
national prejudice; he was from the New England States, 
where among cultivated men still exists a warm filial 
love for the mother country; but independently of 
this circumstance, we believe that the progress 
of England is regarded with more of admiration 
than jealousy by her transatlantic children generally. 
“She is marching with giant strides towards im- 
mortal renown,” says an American wnter The glo- 
rious distinction is adjudged to her of having taken 
the lead in philanthropy. “ England,” says Channing, 
“as a privileged nation~ on one part of her history she 
can look with unmixed self-respect With the excep- 
tion of the promulgation of Christiamty, I know not 
a moral effort so glorious as the long, painful, victo- 
rious struggle of her philanthropists against that 
concentration of all horrors, cruelties, and crimes, the 
slave trade. Next to tlus, her recent Emancipation 
Act is the most signal expressiun, afforded by our 
tumes, of the progress of civilization and a purer 
Chnstianity. Loaded with an unprecedented debt and 
with a grinding taxation, she contracted a new debt 
of a hundred million dollars, to give freedom, not to 
Enghshmen, but to the degraded Afmean This was 
not an act of policy, not a work of statesmen Par- 
liament but registered the edict of the people The 
English nation, with one heart and voice, under a 
strong Christian impulse, and without distinction of 
rank, sex, party, or religious names, decreed freedom 
to the slave. I know not that history records a national 
_act so disinterested, sg sublime ” 

Why are we forced to admit that ths picture has 
a terrible reverse. The southern planter taunts us 
with the misery of our labouring class—with the de- 
gradation of our Imsh paupers—and asks, if such are 
the boasted fruits of our institutions, wherem they 
differ from the very worst results of slavery? The 
common reply 1s, that our poor are at least free, and 
that they may better their condition by industry and 
good conduct. We fear that this docs not altogether 
meet the question. The presence of such a vast 
mass of pauperism and vice argues something hollow 
at the root of our civilization—that there are classes 
to whom it has hitherto proved a curse rather 
than a blessing The mighty revolution of the social 
machine that has enriched the country at large, has 
thrust these unfortunates lower and lower in the 
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scale, till they are bound down by an almost iron 
necessity to ignorance, suffering, and crime. They 
constitute a vast and discontented body in the midst 
of us,—the pariahs of modern civilization, the 
wide-spreading ulcer of our social state, whom it 1s 
as dangerous as it is cruel to leave any longer in neg- 
lect. The upper and middle classes of our elaborate 
social system have, in their haste to become rich, or 
in their struggles for subsistence, too long forgotten 
this, the lowest of all; and thus they have been left 
to themselves under the most crushing and hopeless 
circumstances. It is time that the latent causes of 
this state of things should be laid bare, that a timely 
remedy should be applied; or, to use the words of 
Lord Ashley, “‘we may anticipate in twenty years a 
general convulsion and displacement of society. There 
can be neither comfort nor peace but in a virtuous 
and religious people” What Longfellow forebodes 
of slavery in America, may no less be predicted of our 
own neglected classes — 
* There is a poor blind Samson in this land, 

Shorn of his strength, and bound 1n bonds of steel, 

Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 

And shake the pillars of this commonweal, 


Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.” 


But of the pauper crowd that thronged us on the 
Liverpool quay, the greater number were little more 
than children, and this pomts to one most menacing 
symptom in the moral condition of our lowest class 
vice 1s becoming precocious; the spring 1s polluted 
nearer to its source than of old The root of the evil 
has struck deeper, and the result 1s a rank and poison- 
ous Svergrowth of crime This has not escaped the 
notice of the noble band of plulanthropists who are 
studying the cause and endeavouring to stay the pro- 
gress of the evil Wath a view to ensure the closest 
consideration of the subject, a pmze of 100/ was 
offered for the best Essay upon it, and three Dissent- 
ing mimsters, themselves of distinguished abulitics, 
were appomted the adjudicators Alter caefully 
perusing no less than fifty-five papers, the prize was 
adjudged to a clergyman of the Church of England 
We confess that we rejoice im tlus circumstance, not 
m a spirit of party, but because it 1s an earnest of 
what may be looked for from the mfluence of that 
body, directed, as we believe and trust 1t has been 
and will be, towards the amelhoration of our social 
evils. We wish that Mr Worsley’s book were in 
everybody’s hands throughout the kingdom, to awaken 
the slumbering sympathy of all other classes towards 
the most suffering of all, and to stimulate every one, 
according to his ability, to co-operate m the work of 
its regeneration. 

The work of Mr Beggs, a gentleman well known 
for his writings on the subject of ‘‘ The Moral Eleva- 
tion of the People,” was also recommended by the 
adjudicators to a second prize, to which its high ments 
undoubtedly entitle it 

The publication of both Essays is certainly well 
timed. Public attention is now fully awakened to the 
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enormity of our social evils, and a vast impulse has 
been given to philanthropic exertion. Vanous forms 
of education are devised, to embrace even the most 
abject classes. Charity is gomg forth mto the high- 
ways and hedges, and compelling the forsaken to come 
in. The legislature, influenced by the uuversal feel- 
ing, is turmmng its attention to plans for an improved 
penal economy, to sanitary reform, and other important 
social improvements. The literature of the day is 
rendermg noble service to the good cause. The 
writings of Dickens have shed a lustre over the vir- 
tues of the humbler classes, and portrayed in vivid 
colours ther tnals and their suffermgs, and ther 
heroic endurance , and the Manchester operatives have 
recently found a sympathizing and powerful advocate 
im the talented author of “ Mary Barton ” 

Of all the forms of hun.an misery, there 1s none that 
challenges our sympathy so much as the prematwe 
debasement of childhood. Look, on one hand, at the 
joyous mfant, the pet of the famuly, “ted,” as Lunb 
says, “ with milk and praise,” and secing nothing but 
love in the eyes of all around, growiy up into the 
cluld, fostered with a uot unwise mdulgeuce, carefully 
excluded from evil influences, and tiaied, as its tacul- 
ties expand, in the paths of virtue and the precepts of 
rehigion—looking up to its parents as to God’s vice- 
gerents, with mingled reverence and Jove—associat ng 
from its earliest years every sweet and sacred emotion 
with the idea of “ home,” and then, at the children of 
the very poor, who, as the same wilter says, “ have 
no home,” or one, from the misery of whuch they m- 
stinctively seek 1o escape Whio 1s theie emong us 
that. cannot testify to the painful truth of the followmg 
picture placed before us by Mr. Beggs ? 

“Thousands of youth are growing up to manhood, 1t 
cannot be said without education, tur no negative term 
will express the truth,—they are literally tisimed to 
fraud and theft as a protession. The sceptic may gather 
sufficient evidence of this by merely perambulating the 
streets of the metropolis or the bye lanes and alleys of 
any of our large towns He will be at no loss to detect 
the young recruits of the dangerous class He may 
espy a group of children engaged in some boisterous 
game, or apparently lounging listlessly about. They 
appear in every variety of ragged costume. ‘The un- 
washed fave, the uncombed hair, the head without a hat, 
and the feet without shoes, bespeak a condition of abject 
poverty and negiect It they are observed for a time, 
all the traits of character will appear. Obscenity and 
blasphemy shock the ear, their shill in artihce 1s made 
apparent in the tricks practised upon each other Some of 
their facuities are porticularly acute, and all the pro- 
p nsities precociously dev.loped They are gathered at 
Btreet-corners, watching with keen and eazer eye all that 
18 passing within the range of observation ‘lhey look 
ut most greedily for an opportunity of obtaining a 
penny by begging purloiung, ur by any petty diudgery. 

f the observer pass from the strects into the police-office, 
he will see members of this class brought before the 
presiding magistrate at the age of twelve or thirteen, 

many of even a more tender age, probably for the 
second or third offence On inquiry it will be found 
that the boy has already learnt to smcke, drink, and 
tise nameless debaucheries. It may be that he 1s 

e child of honest, but norant and nesligent parents, 
and, from being allowed to wander abruad, ha» b.en 
seduced by older aasociates. It may Le that he 1s an 
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orphan or deserted child,—destitute, friendless, and 
homeless, and has to pick up a precarious subsistence by 
the chances of the street. It as often happens that ho is 
the offspring of profligate parents, and sent vut to brin, 
‘eomething bach,’—the ‘some.hing’ being eonveilel 
into money, and the monry spent upon intexicating 
hquor. It would be a aevere and tuilsume imvestigatuion, 
to show in what proportion there different causes tui nish 
the outcasts and petty depredator: ot our streets. No 
doubt many of these wretched beings, to the dingrace ot 
a Christian age, are without home, and abandoned by 
one parent, or both, seeking their uightly shelter in the 
low lodging-houses shin she proceeds of the day will 
allow such a luxury, or sleeping under bridges and 
gateways when they will not Ja 1t not a crucity and 
injustice to bring the-e wretched beings before the 
feluns bar? It is a svlemn mockery to go through the 
forms of law, and yet nearly twenty thousand children, 
under seventeen years of ag, pars Lhiough our gauls every 
jear, besides the cases suusmaily disposed of  Lere, 
(he continues ) we find chaldnood without tte joys, and 
youth without ws hopes Every hind and generous 
Jeeling ia left to perish without nurture, or te warped 
| tanto the mort revolting dformity Shadows hany over 
the cradle, guilt and want track the eurly Jovtate ps 
sAmony earth’s saddest scenes, there 1s none moe 
paintul than to look upon the tace of infancy, and fiud, 
instead of innocence and mirth, the traces of bitter grief 
and passion ” 


Looking to the statistical statements as to the 
amount of juvenile delinquency, some doubt may, how- 
ever, be cuteitamed whether Mr Worsley is correct 
1n estimating it as dasgely on the eecreuse relutively to 
adult crime. “ We are to take ito account,” says 
Mr Beggs, “that much of the apparent merease im the 

, number of prisoncrs im gencial urises from other 
causes than those connected with the advance of 
crime The error of passing laws with a view to 
suppress ciume, the degeslund: coceether, uf it has not 
multiplied cies, has made them more comspicuous, 
without having done anything towards their sup- 
pression, and this holds peculiaily of yuventle deln- 
quencies, which have fallen more especially within the 
provinee of this minute legislation’ The vaaber of 
juvenile offenccs, too, must be checked by their com- 
parative Aghiness. According to the claborate tables 
of Mr Neon, “ while ¢hsee-/uurths of all the erie of 
the country 1s confined to oflences agamst property, 
without violence, amoug the population of sixtecn 
| years and younger, more than szte-lenths of ull the 
crime are due to this cliss of offences,” and he goes 
,; on to make the nuportaut remark, ‘ that the nature of 
these offences places then within the reach of such 
remedial mcasuies as would certaiuly to a great exteut 
remove them from the crimmal calendar, and ‘thus go 
far towards the prevention of three-fourths of the erame 
of the country ” isut though it 18 consoling to hope 
that there may be no lurge proportional incicasc of 
juvenile depravity, yct, looking to tts actual amount 
and to its bemg m a great measure the prulilic seed of 
| adult crime, it 1s evident that we caunot overrate the 
importance of checking it in the bud 
| Another result of statistical umquirics as given by 
| Mr. Beggs 1s Inghly encouraging Crime, after all, 
appears to have reaches 11s maaunum, and to be gra- 
dually on the decline; siuce eveu where there 15 a 
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temporary increase of commitments, there is a sensihle 
dimmution in the intensity of the crime. And both 
our essayists agree in their statistical results as to the 
value of education, even of the most elementary kind, 
in checking the progress of vice. Everywhere the 
statistics prove that ignorance and depravity walk hand 
in hand, and thas stimulate to increased activity the 
promoters of education and enlightenment in every 
shape, by showing the happy effects that have unde- 
mably resulted from their labours. 

Yo consider first the state of crime among the agri- 
cultural class. Mr. Worsley attributes its prevalent 
demoralization primarily to a disturbance of the 
social relations of master and servant :— ‘ 


“Tf we look back upon society,” he saya, “as it sub- 
sisted about the middle of the last century, and compare 
with that the prevent state of things, we find that a 
complete revolution, an entire change 1n the general 
character of ideas, in the dietribution of property, and 
division of Mit Sag veg hae passed over u-. Towards 
the close of the last century, previous to 1770, our 
mannfactures were domestic—they were hand manu- 
factures; and those who conducted them, generally 
united the farmer with the manufacturer The farms 
then cultivated were not generally of very large extent, | 
except perhaps in the North of England, and 1n gencral 
less profit was derived from agriculture than from the 
Bpinning-wheel and hand-loom. Besides the community 
of small farmers collected together here and there 
among the cultivated lands, there was the labourer, 
occupying a position, in many instances, not much in- 
ferior to that of his employer, helping out very frequently 
a comfortable subsistence by the same recourse to hand- 
munufactures, and there was, also, the country gen- 


dignity round an Allworthy or a Sir Roger de Coverley 
in the baronial residence of his ancestors. In one par- 
ticular, the example of the squire waa eminently useful - 
to omit attendance at the parish chureh would have been 
an offence noted by all, aud this custom on his part, 
imitated by all classes, thoush 1t may have had more to 
do with ceremonial than vital religion, according to the 
error of the times, had an inherent tendency to produce 
subordination, respectability of appearance and bebaviour, 
and therefore to improve the condition of the poor’ 
‘Sunday was a day for the display of sanctity and 
parade, the Lord of the Manor repairing to church in 
great state, ean s lane of uncovered and bowing 
peasantry, who took this opportunity of craving indul- 
gences and showing respect, receiving favours or kind 
inquiries in return: after which the squire entered the 
hereditary pew of the manor house, whence he carefully 
looked round to see which of his dependants were absent, 
as well by that, as by the loudness of his responses 
during the service, to impress those present with 
respect.’ The Oid English Gentleman was the growth 
of that period, a more noble character (I am quoting the 
sentiments of Dr Arnold, expressed 1n one of his letters) 
than ever flashed across the imagination of a Siamond: 
or a Guizot. 

“Tf, when a fair balance ts cast, we can have no 
reasonable wish to recur to the state of society and mode 
of life which prevailed a century ago, vt 18 at the same 
teme tndrsputable, that the relation between squire, 
yeoman, and labourer, was at that period fur more 


Sr.endly, and that such a circumstance must have ope- 


ruted very advantageously upon the clase, the lowest wn 
the acale ” 

“One bad effect at once observable, consequent on the 
low rate of agricultural wages universal at the present 
day, 18 the out-door employ ment of women and children 
in pulling up turnips, ot other field labour The mixture 
of males and females, in any work, has been proved 


tleman or squire, superior to both the preceding classes, | universally to be prejudicial to morals, but bendes, 


distinguished for the most part by good-breeding and 
ancient blood, posseased of little learning, and desiring 
little, but not withont a considerable stock, in many 
cases, of traditional lore and mother-wit Such in brief 
description was the triple association of squire, yeoman, 
and labourer. 

“It will be interesting to considor the relation in 
which the farmer of those days atood towards his 
labourer The superintendence which he exercised 
over his workmen was more patriarchal than at the 
present date; furmer and labourers might be aaid with 
some truth to have formed, rather more than fifty years 
ago, one united family. Labour waa shared in common 
very frequently by master and man, the single men 
lodged under the roof of their employer—there was no 
separation of the two classes—but one kitchen, with its 
brick floor, received all on their return from labour, 
and the conversation, such as 1t was, languished under 
few restrictions of ceremony or exclusiveness, At meals, 
the master of the house sat at the head of his own table, 
and carved for his domestics and the labourers who 
lodged in the farm-house, from the same viands on 
which he and his family dmed and supped. The means 
of passage to and fro were slow and uncertain ; the squire 
was resident on his own estate in the manor house; 
there he received the parson of the parish to his con- 
vivial board, to talk over the day's chase, or ask his 
opinion on a knotty point for magisterial decision , there 
he entertained his tenantry, and, on the great festivals, 
assembled all classes without distinction of rank, to join 
in the hospitable repast, and amusements of the time. 

“The consequence which the squire conciliated to 
himself by a proper regard to the traditional duties of 
his station, was considerable. his authority inte 
to settle village disputes; he dealt with many offences 
summarily by recoure to the stocks, or in the cane of a 
juvenile delinquent te flagellation; there waa a halo of 


home duties must necessarily be neglected,—an omission 
involving the worat effects. 

® Another important consideration is, the alteration for 
the worse 1n the dwelling-houses of the poor .. During 
the present century, we have been building dwellings 
for the poor, as 1f we were running up sties for p 

“It 18 only the introduction of the allotment system 
which has rendered the poor man’s condition, in these 
altered times, even bearable, but this umprovement, 
introduced of late years, 18 only a substitution for the 
garden, or garden and orchard, which, in happier days, 
were generally annexed to the cottage. 

“The changed circumstances of the labourer in regard 
to his relation in the present day to the other parts of 
society, and the pecuniary compensation for his services, 
which has gradually diminished, as well as the other 
alterations in village lite for the worse, must be supposed 
to exert an injurious influence upon his character, and 
yet more so upon the pliable disposition of hig children.” 


The changes that have taken place in our social 
condition are minutely developed by Mr Worsley We 
can give only a brief outline of them. The nascent 
germ was Hargrave’s invention of the spinning jenny 
in 1767 Many small farmers’ sons relanquished agri- 
culture for this more lucrative pursmt. Hence origi- 
nated a new order of tenants on a new understanding 
with the landlord, and improved farmmg was the 
result. But this rivalry drove the alden yeomen 
also to embark in spinnmg, who were soon ruined by 
the establishment of mills, with which domestic 
manufactures could not compete. The weavers, toa, 
who up to tlis time had remained prosperous, were 


(1) Wade's Hissery of the Working Classes, c. ix, 
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exposed to the same unequal competition, and the ap- 
plecation of steam to machmery involved both classes 
im one common fate. The effects of this revolution 
brought about by machinery upon country life were 
very great, large manufacturing towns sprung up— 
foreign commerce was enlarged—luxunes became 
necessaries, and thus a large home market also had 
been opened to manufacturing skill—population 
rapidly increased, the die had been cast, and Kugland 
had become the workshop of the world London had 
become the great centre—the squire was attracted 
thither by the magnetic mfluences of the age—the old 
manor house first vacated, then let to a tenant or 
pulled down Centralization, the pron iment featue 
of the altered system, by removing the gentry from 
thew ancient haunts, was injurious to the character of 
the new farming class, who, introducmg machmery 
into agriculture, and owing to the consulidatwa of 
small farms, ceased to board and lodge his now 
numerous servants, and, while msing himself into a 
higher station, looked down upon the class above 
whom he was formerly but a degree removed. The 
obvious consequence was the depression of the labour- 
ing population The nse of manufactures indeed pave 
an impetus to agiiculture, rents were raised, the price 
of wheat rose and the labourer’s wages; m 1S]1 the 
former was 96s per quarter, the latter lis Gd per 
weck; since which period wages have giadually de 
clined—* ¢he labourer,’ Mr Wade writes, “ has been 
mutely sinking” 


“It cannot be supposed,” says our author, m a 
beautiful passage, ‘ that such startling changes in 
village life were accomplished without sume notice and 
allusions to passing events and shifting manners in the 
paves ot poetry. Shall the country squire, the ancient 

residing guardian of the village, leave his ancestral 
halls, desert the scene conseciated to memory by oft- 
recurring merriment and Christinas festivities, and 
shall the woodland pipe of poetry—' agrestis ancena'— 
sound no lament for his departure, no requiem over 
the buried usages of furmer times? I must ask the 
reade:'s pardon tor intruding on bim some ratner lengthy 
Quotations from cotemporary pveta It 18 the Muse» 
province to survey the varied scene of human action, tu 
notice the rise of customs and manners, commend or 
satirize , ehe is privileged, itis her proper ta-k, and | 
therefore refer to our English poets tor the desermption 
of a former period, and the contrast offered to 1t by our 
own, as I should to Aristophanea, to trace the bruidery 
of colours flung upon the scene of Athenian life, or to 
Horace to compare Rome 1n his daya with Yome as it 
was once. The features of the time are charactered 
upon the cotemporary page—‘ Votivi veluta pateut 
descripta tabella.’ 

“ Cowper's Zusk was composed in 1783 4; in 1t the 
ruch to the metropolis and desertion of rural seats by 
their owners are mourned, and th. change cf mauner- 
in the farming class 1s depicted with graphic accuracy 


“<The town haa tinged the country, and the stain 
Appears a pot upon & vestal's robe, 
Tue worse for what itsols, ®* * * 


“« The rich, and they that have an arm to check 
The license of the lowest in degree, 
Desert their office . and, themselves intent 
Oc pleasure, haunt the capital, and thus 
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To all the violence of lawless hands 
Resign the acenes, their presence ar protect.’ 
inter Evening. 
“The change in manners, ideas of atation, &c., is thas 
described by the same poet — 


*¢No we are polished now. The rural lass, 
Whom once her virgin modesty and grace, 
Her artleas manners and her neat attire, 

So dignified, that she was hardly less 
Than the fatr shepherdess of old romance, 
Is seen no more. The character 18 oat!" ne 


Mr Worsley also quotes’ Burns and Bloomfield in 
support of the same views 

The author next procceds to “the statistical proof 
of the influence of a body of resident gentry upon the 
morals and respectability of the labou.ing class,” and 
clearly proves that “wherever the proportion of 
resident gentry is great, there crime 1s less frequent ; 
m other words, the amount of crime can be proved to 
be in inverse ratio to the number of residents of 
independent means.” 

The ignorance and narrow views of the farming 
class are justly attributed by Mr Worsley to the ab- 
sence of a proper controlling and directing influence. 
The farmer may be said to be under all the disad- 
vantages of a period of transition from an old state of 
things which 1s passing away, to a modern one which 
has not yet been brought to bear favourably upon 
him—“ he is left to the guidance of a half-instructed 
mind” We quite agree in the opimon that the 
punish clergyman is in general the only person of 
more humamzed mind whose influence can atone for 
the absence of the squire, and that were he removed 
as well as his old associate, the evil would yet be 
aggravated He 1s the only model of what Words- 
worth calls a “ refined rusticity ,” and often, in the 
rural districts, the only lmk between the wide extremes 
of landlord and tenant, or of farmer and labourer, 
while the progress of education 1s of necessity prin- 
cipally commutted to Ins hands The novels of Field- 
ing and the history of Macaulay depict the clergy 
of the last century as degraded in position, and, too 
often, m character; but a happy change has since 
taken place, aud none, we believe, are found to be more 
active than the parochial clergyman in promoting the 
improvement of the poor. “ Stl,” as Mr. Worsley 
well remarks, “fiom Ins position and widely different 
occupation, he cannot possess the same smount of 
authority which would be at once allowed to a land- 
lord resident among his tenantry.” 

“The Consolidation of property,” he continues, “is a 
badge of the present times. It 19 stated that ubout the 
year 1770 the lands of England were divided among no 
fewer than 250,000 families, but at the close of the 
revulutionary war in 18.5 they were found to de con- 
cen.rated im the hands of only 82,000 .... Not on 
therefore, 1s the sinall farmer extinct, but the { 
landed proprictor belongs to an order which is rapidl 
vanishing, and has in a great degrce already d 
The tradesman, moreover, who has little capital, is now 
contending at a ruinous disadvantage with outbidd: 
rivals, Tne trade which prospers most in villages an 
small towns in these times, is, 1¢ may well be fared, the 
publican’s. All classcs are merging in one of two, the 
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indigent and the opulent ; the chasm between rich and 
poor has widened, and 1s widening. Englands greatest 
splendour, and England's most abject poverty, are ad- 
mirably adapted as subjects for the cup ey of the artist's 
skill in paintang contrasts; and two such pictures well 
executed, would present a powerful practical illustration 
of the poet's 
“ ¢ First and last—the immensely distant two.’ ” 


Contrasting the opposite results of the division of 
land into large and small farms, and appealing to 
Belgium, where the latter system prevails, in proof of 
the superior comfort and morality of the peasantry it 
produces, Mr. Worsley thus sums up .— 


“The cottier population of that day, if I may be 
allowed to use the simile, nestled like birds bencath the 
manorial eaves. Their sympathies were drawn out 1n 
respect, obedience, and affection to those iu a higher 
station , they were more cared for, and they cared for 
others more. The removal ot the squire trom the village, 
the substitution of a new order of tarmers, different 10 
their habits and feelings towards the working-class, i 
place of the old, have acted unfavourably upon the cha- 
racter of the peasantry—ha.e loosened the presious 
system of subordination in their households, after the 
pattern of all they saw around them—have conspired, 
with other circumstances, to drive fathers, and even 
mothers of families, to the ale-house, and, thus the old 
checks removed as well as the motives to good, have 
served to introduce general depraved habits, which have 
exhibited themselves in acta of crime, and more parti- 
cularly in juvenile crime” 


After exposing the moral sources of the degeneracy 
of the peasantry, Mr. Worsley proceeds to state what 
are their immediate incentives to crime, namely—beer- 
shops, the game laws, the tramp system, and the ar- 
rangements of cottages and lodging houses 


** Beer-shops,” he remarks, “very frequently do not 
exist 1n those villages which are under the 1mmediate 
eye of some presiding tutelary guardian, or in other 
words, of a resident gentleman landowner but wherever 
such influence is removed, they have sprung up with 
astonishing rapidity and in deuse numbers It 1s im- 
possible to consider their effects on our rural population, 
except im connexion with the demoralizing habit of 
poaching. Intemperance and poaching act and re-act, 
the one vile habit on the other. ... 

“I have classed the arrangements of cottages and 
lodging-hovses under one head, us a cause ot rural 
juvenile crime, because the moral influence of both 15 
much of the same nature, the lodging house being a 
more malignant form of the over crowded labourer’ s cot- 
tage. The moral effect of both ts the destruction of all 
modesty in ether sex ; and the almost univerxal alssence 
of chastity and purity among the labouiing class, in our 
country villages at the present day is notorious to every 
one at all acquainted with them. Between the lodging- 
house system, and vagrancy or tramping, there is as 
close an union as between the carouse at the beer-shop 
and the daring feats of the her... .. 

“The lodging-house 18 described in the Constabulary 
Police Report as the flash-house of the rural district, 
the most extensively established school uf juvemle 
delinquency, and for the most part the moat infamous 
brothel to be met with... .. 

“Tt will be observed that of these ten, in which the 
increase of vagrancy is most remarkable, eight are 
decidedly agricultural counties. 

** Nor 18 the mischief, which the vagrant doer, confined 
to the act of crime; but we must reflect, that he is 
thrown into a county prizon, and there associates with 
rural offenlers, among whom he at once obia ns a rar k 
by his superiority under that very category, which for a 
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time unites them together, and to whom he imparts the 
niceties of the thieving art. The demoralizing influence 
of all those prisons in which the separate s) stem 1s not 
pursued, must not escape our remurk in an Essay on 
Juvenile Depravity.” 

Having examined the condition of our agricultural 
population, the author turns next to the manufac- 
turing districts, with a view to consider “the peculiar 
circumstances which have given to these parts,” as 
he may well observe, “‘ their distressing pre-eminence 
in crime.” 


“A large portion of the population of Lancashire 1s 
grouped here and there in immense knots in and round 
tuwns Many evils naturally ariwe from this accumu- 
lation of so many human beings, each of whom 18 
possessed of large powers and propensities to evil, and 
these in such a concourse are stimulated into exercise, 
and have every scope for their full development. The 
moral checks ought to be ona gigantic acale, to be at all 
adequate to the need; and xhould ewcrease with the 
same rapidity as the population ualf. These two 
conditions are indispensable to anything lke order, 
respectability, and morality, in such a vast assemblage 
of men, such a shifting and heterogeneous mass. But 
the absence of any such system at all proportionate to 
the powers of evil which must be encountered, 1s as 
notorious as 1t 18 lamentable, and hence the unhappy 
proportion and rapid increase of juvenile depravity in 
these districts and in our times.” 


After noticing the bad moral effect of the fluctu- 
ating rate of wages in producimg carelessness and 
unprovidence, he preceeds to dwell upon what is 
undoubtedly one of the most frwtful sources of in- 
temperance—the protracted and exhausting labours 
of the operatives 


“Tt appears from the Report of Commissioners! that 
Jabour used to be continued 1n the mills during aa many 
as fifteen and even sixteen hours, and that 1t har been 
known to have been occasionally protracted as long as 
erghteen, and 1n some instances yet longer. If we con- 
sider what the degree of temperature must of necessity 
be in the milla or rooms where the manufac'ures or 
trades are carned on, particularly wherever little atten- 
tion 18 paid to ventilation, we shall be able to form some 
estimate of the jaded condition of the wretched beings 
who were thus immured in worre than servitude. The 
state of bodily exhan-tion in which they mut have 
returned from their work, conld have left no inclination 
or power for the due discharge of the duties of domestic 
lite, much le-s for their own improvem: nt by instructive 
or religious:cading. ‘lhey returncd pale and emaciated, 
their bodily vigour quite spent; lasitude, and fre- 
quently disease, brought on by the over-tasking the 

hysical powers, urged them to have recourse to st:mu- 
Late , and to the upremitted toil of the day, there 
sueceeded too often a might of mtoxicauon and 
debauchery 

“It was not possible that labour,”~continues Mr. 
Worsley, “ persisted in during so long a time, could be 
pursued regularly day after day The physical neces- 
8 tres of the operatives, and the taste for excitement and 
dram-drinking which their unnatural toil promoted, 

ressed to seek a temporary relief in holidays of very 
frequent recurrence. The-e intervals of short rext, as 
well as Sunday, were, and in many instances it may be 
feared, still are, devoted to drinking, gambling, dissipa- 
tion in 1ts various shapes, (and it was ever acquiring hew 
shapes.) a licentious idleness, or daring vice. The 
amusem-nta, the low shows, the penny theatres of Man- 
chester and Biriuingham, where the feats of Dick Turpin 
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or Jack Sheppard are exhibited to youthful admiration , 
the beer-shop-, compri-ing, 1n some 8 reets, every house , 
the gin-palaces after the Londen model, all the means 
of excitement, and al! the attractions of vice wh ch 
wait upon the intervals of labour afforded to the operative, 
must be regarded as in some sort the natura and necessary 
growth of a physical frame, worn, and ita vigour wasted, 
by an applica'ion to work continued beyond all reason- 
able limits of tame. 

“ But 11 must be remembered, that those employed in 
manufacture are not only men, but women, children, 
aud exnrifants ..  . 

“Female cluldren thus emplosed from their carlest 
years tn labour eo long continued, could learn nothing 
but the trade, or the particular part of some manufacture, 
by which they earned their weeks pay they were not 
taught to sew darn, or perform needie-work of any kind, 
their mothers, brought up themselves on the same system, 
were unable, not werely from other occupation, but 
inc pacitated by 1gnorauce, and I believe, mm the gieat 
majority of cases sull are so, to discharge the most 
vummon duties of a housewite The result is, a house 
un the grovsest disorder, and a home without cumfort 
Tus dis. omport at home vw another inducement to aeckh 
resuge wn the exciting p easures of the theatre, the beer- 
stop or gin-paluce Hone vs but a scene of untidiness 
and filth, no place so comfortl ss aa home, from which 
tisbaud und children are glad tocscape The condition 
# the minim, distiicts 1s ideuucal in this respect”! 


Here we would remark, that notwithstanding the 
henevolent cnuctment by the legislature of the Ten 
Llours Bull, not a few of our manulactwiers ae already 
endeavowiime to evade its provisions by a system of 
‘rela\s” of labourers We are happy to sce that this 
plan is hkely to be defeated by the vigilant agitation 
of the first promoters of the Ten Hours Bill, and espe- 
clally that the clergy of the manuiacturing districts 
are coming forward with a pefition to the legislature 
against a maneuvie that must, if it be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, uullify the mora? .esults that may be hoped 
trom the bill 


“Tue social evils are aggravated by the independence 
of the young of both sexes The parents receive the 
wases tor the child, as long as he 1s incapable, from 
very tender years, to make pioviston with the wech’s 
pay for himself At the first dawning of discretion the 
child receives his own wayea on his own account In 
some cases, he will even remove from the parental root , 
but if he stil remains an inmate of the family dwelling, 
he occupics hencefuith the position of a lodver, finds his 
own meals, and pays 80 much per weck for house room. 
The occasion of this disastrous innovation on the arrange- 
ment of nature, 13s said to hase been the extravgance and 
dis>1pation of some parents, who thus forced the children 
to consult their own interests The custom once act on 
foot soon became almost universal. 

“The school of the affzctions 1s the sweetest and at 
the same time the most effective schuol ot virtue. Where 
the restrainta arising from deference and love to a parent 
are wanting, what means can be invented to supply a 
deficiency so dep!orable?) Wherever the parents divest 
themselves of their natural authonty and claim to obe- 
dience and regard, by dissipation and indulence 1n vice, 
the children, on their part, will not be siow to overlook 
the duties which nature has imposed on them Amid 
such a« state of things, we learn without surprise, that 
crime is precocious in no ordinary degree. 

* Let us now turn to the condition of the dwellings of 
the operatives. Alas! human nature appears to be more 
suak in depravity and misery by xn appeal to facts, than 
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all the powers of a vigorous imagination are able to con- 
ceive It will be universally allowed, that the general 
atate of dwelling houses and domestic comfort 1s closely 
hnked with moral habits, that discomfort at home 1s both 
cause and effect of immorality and vice. The houses of 
the poor working-class are descmbed to be in general 
wretched in the extreme, imperfectly drained, or not 
drained at all, without convenienves for the comfort, or 
even the decencies of life, unwholesome hovels, in which 
the very air 1s pestilential, and breathes the miasma of 
moral diseave. ‘To such a home, although here a term 16 
misplaced, which brings with 1t to the mind a trans- 
port.ng association of peace and joy, and happiness, 
the jaded operative, his wife and children, are to retire 
from: the scene of their day's employment. here they 
are to seek the refreshment of the night's repose 1n an 
atmosphere which, from imperfect ventilation aud the 
tota) absence of draming, 1s impregnated with malig- 
nant v:pours, and to these the fumes of intoxication 
aie unhappily too often added; for in his state of dis- 
comfort, entrenched by a twelve-months gathenag 
ot filth, what wonder 1s 1t, of the exhausted workman 
huds hia only solace in the delirium consequent upon 
dram-drinking! The reut of one of thise nuserable 
ant diyordered cabins 18 les 6 or 28, perhaps more, 
a-week , if the rent be duly paid, the landlurd or his 
steward 15 satishod—the condition of the inmates 
occasions him no trouble or concern—the expendiiure of 
a small sum on his part might suffice to render these 
habitations of the poorer cluss decent and comiortable, 
but he cares not to improve them. perhaps the reut 
could not thereby be proportionately raised , at any rate, 
he 1 unwilling to make the outlay, In one of such 
dwellings then, if you can picture to the mind ita 
comfortless condition, much beyond ‘the worst iwn‘s 
worst room,’ the operatives family, consisting 1t may be 
of a wife and children of various ayes, all engaged in 
factory-labour, pass a horrible myght, and betore day- 
break, or as soon, they rise, little refreshed by ther 
broken, perhaps intoxicated slumber, to resume their 
usual occupation at the mill” 


Let us now turn to Mr. Beggs, who fully corrobo- 
rates these statements, but who draws his illustrations 
more particularly from the condition of low distnets 
in the metropolis For pictures of the pestilential 
cellars und hovels of Manchester we may refer the 
reader to the powerful delincations of the author of 
“Mary Barton” But here, as usual, fiction must 
yield to fact, and horrors are disclosed of a nature 
which the novelist dare not portray, and wlich we 
equally shiink from revealing .— 


“The Reports of the Health of Towns Commision 
have exhibited nome fearful facta The overcrowding, 
and the consequent absence of all decent observances, 
ia not confined to our town populations, but extends to 
our suburban districts, and our agricultural villages, 
In small incommodious and wretchedly-ventilated apart- 
ments, whole families are stowed tn. fathers and grown- 
up daughters, brothers and sisters, and very often 
strangers, are brought together in such a way as to shock 
every humane and decent feeling. Some of the facte 
already given will intimate the defective arrangements 
as to lodging and dwelling It 1s necessary to givea 
more minute description of the resorts of the dangerous 
Clanaes, and the homes of those who are picking up a 
precarious subsistence, or practising mendicancy for a 
living. Many of the young criminals frequent the low 
lodying-honses. Lord Ashley quotes the dexcription 
of one by a City Missionary —‘The City Missionary, 
speaking of a lodging house, and referring to the 
* parlour”—for there are many euphonious terms em- 
ployed—said ; 

“The parlour measures 18 feet by 10, Beds are, 


arranged on each side of it, composed of straw, rags, and 
shavings. Here are 27 male and female adulta, and $1 
children, with several dogs; in all, 58 human beings in 
a contracted den, from which light and air are aystemat- 
jeally excluded. It ia impossible (he says) ta convey 
a just ides of their state, The quantities of vermin are 
amazing. 1 have entered a room, and in a few minutes 
I have felt them dropping on my hat from the ceiling 
like peas, “They may be gathered by handfala,” ob- 
served one of the inmates. “I could fill a pail in a few 
minutes. I have been so tormented with the itch, that 
en two occasions I filled my pockets with stones. and 
waited till a policeman came up, and then broke a lamp, 
that I might be sent to prison, and there be cleansed, as 
is required before new-comers are admitted” “Ah! ’ 
aaid another, standing by, “you can get a comfortable 
snooze and scrub there.”" 

“‘No fruit could be expected from such a soil but 
disorder and vice. Whether we louk to the drinking 
A tbits as the cause or the effect, we find them almost 
wvanably assonated with a bad sanitary condition. 
In the very worst neighbourhoods, and amongst the most 
degraded population, the greatest number ot houses for 
the sale of drmnk will be found. These inquires arc 
important, but they would be greatly increased in value 
if an effort were made to ascertain the extent of drmnk- 
ing among such a population, with a view of tracing the 
connexion between intemperance and the undoubted 
misery that prevails, ... . 

“The children reared up in these crowded and neglected 
neighbourhoods constitute a class as distinct in form 
and feature aa in habits from the better-conditioned 
ehildren of the middle classes they appear almost to 
belong to a separate race There may be conaiderable 
scepticism on this point, but when the effects of a 
vicious parentage are carefully examined, v ry often ex- 
tending over two or three generations, moral and physical 
deterioration can only be expected Let the children who 
constitute the predatory hordes of the street be contrasted 
with those who gather round the circle of a well- 
conducted home, and the infenority of the former 
palpable at once It could not be otherwize want. 
eirly and daily acquaintance with misery, exposure to 
cold, harahneas, and 1ll-usage, must have an effect upon 
the body as well as uponthe mind. These children are 
thus deacnibed by Dr. Aldis 

“¢They are emaciated, pale, and thin, and in a low 
condition. They 
strength, loss of spirits, loss of appetite, accompanied by 
paius in different parts of the body, with disturbed 
sleep. —‘ The depressed and low condition of health 
in which these people are always found, induces habita 
of intemperance, unfortunately so common among 
them ’—‘The children (says another) are diminutive, 
pale, squalid, sickly, irmtable, I rarely saw a child in a 
really healthy atate.’ .... 

“There 13 now brought together a mass of evidence, 
gleaned from many sources, of a most conclusive kind, 
as to the condition, moral and phywsioal. of the classes 
from whence spring the hosts of juvenile vagranta and 
eriminalsa, The state of that young population is 
truthfally delineated ; they are deatitute of counsel, care, 
teaching—except that which is pernicious —and they 
are without any ostensible means of procuring a livell- 
hood, Wher we regard the thousands wha yather round 
the gin-sheps, and craw] from them in a desperate state 
of selfabandonment into holes and corners and filthy 
hovels, a painful hopeleasness comea over the mind—an 
irapression that they are beyond any human inatro- 
mentality, and that anless God in hia marey breathes 
upon them, aad dispels the thick darknesg, they must 
perish an they have lived the young generation 
springing up, are capable of better things: thy might, 


ander favourable avapioos, he trained to a jife of industry 
and sobriety with the same ease that they are now 
dwaipad to one of vagaboadry, idleness, or eas.” 
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Mr. Worsley next proceeds to quote a passage cor- 
roborative of his views in the report made to Govern- 
ment by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Inspector of British 
and Foreign Schools, from which we extract a few 
very striking remarks. 

“A mient but extensive re-organization of a con- 
siderable part of society has taken place during the last 
half century in the development of its mechanical skull, 
and the elaboration of economical truths This re-organi- 
zation was made almost as early and as rapidly among the 
agricultural as among the artizan population: the 
manufacturing system, indeed, was introduced perhaps 
ag early in the fields as in the towns, fur it consists 
simply in an empluyment of mechanical agency, and of 
the subdivision of labour in the production of the com- 
modities of life to a greater extent than bad lung been 
customary ; a progreas upon which we shall have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves, 1f we do not too long 
comparatively neglect every other element ef progress. 
Unea-~:nesses have naturally arisen out of ak a state 
of things, but happily, we have, I hope, too much of 
truth, humanity, Juatice and practical good sense amongat 
us, to refrain trom seeking some great and effective 
remedy for this one-sededuness of progress; a remedy 
which shall bring the moral condition of society to fit 
agreement with ws tndustrial organization. This 
very plainly seen where the workmen are in connexion 
with the property and near to the homes of their 
employers, in the efforts made by the more public- 
spirited proprietors and manuf \cturers, possesved of large 
means and Chiistian hearts It 1s less ob»ervable where 
the producers are on a smaller scale, struggling between 
the old system and the new, It 1s wholly unobeervable 
where the labourer 1s entirely unconnected with any 
mentionable amount of the cipital, and removed from 
all neighbourhood to the home of his employer, as in 
the case of the great mass of the stockingers, hand-loom 
weavers, lace-makers, ..&c , while a still lower tone of 
morals, manners, and dispositions, is found wherever the 
women and children are extensively employed in the 
trade of the place Buta term appears to be rapidly 
approaching to the thoughtleasness which accepts the 
wealth procured by the more economical organization of 
society, without attempting to sccure tts foundations 
anew, by more united efforts to fit the labourer to dis- 
charge the dultes of good citizenship which are expected 


complain of sinking, depression of from hum, unguided by superiors, in his present posr- 
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The pernicious influence of low theatrical exhibi- 
tions, and of the enormous imecrease of cheap de- 
morahzig publications—the statistics of which are 
positively frightful, being 28,862,000, more by 
4,443,380 copies than all the religious societies put 
together exposed, 1s also to be taken into account. 

“Tt cannot be doubted that the liberty, political and 
social, which characterises and dehnes the present 
period, th2 liberty of the press, liberty of all kinds, 
have removed the restrictions of a previous age upon 
the exten.ive and rapid diffu.ion of the mens, both of 
good and evil. unhappily the giant powers of Bvil 
entered the race first, and were foremoat to run their 
course; the antugonist principle of Good lost the start ; 
but is now arousing all ite energies for the mortal 
contest.” 

Mr. Worsley points out that— 

“Phe extent and imorease of depravity among the 
female sex, which has undergone not only a very can- 
aiderable, but ap unvarying and pregressive augmenta- 
tien for many yeare—this enormous propariien and 
ee and rapid increise of female orime in 

ing and manufacturing districts, in the exact result 
which might have been expected from the geperal 
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condition, both past and t, of our large industrial 
eentres. If we duly consider the vast influence of the 
female character upon the other sex for good and evil, 
the circumstance of its largely increasing depravity ie 
confessedly one of the blackest spots upon the vision 
ef the fature ; such as offers in iteelf some explanation 
ef the great augmentation of juvenile crime in the 
ether sex; or rather is an accompanying and highly 
aggravating effect of a common cause. 

** Such, and of such a particular complexion as regards 
age and sex, is the unhappy pre-eminence in crime which 
distinguishes the manufacturing districts, and expecially 
the neighbourhoods of the large towns situate in them 

“The statistica of orime cannot develope in half or in a 
quarter of its fearful extent, the general state of depra- 
vity among the lower claas in the great metropolis, or 
one of our manufactumng towns, can never trace the 
monster reots of vice, how widely they spread and 
diverge themselves, or how deep they penetrate in the 
eongenial soil Even the 1magination 1s overtasked 
when called upon to exert her powers, so as to produce 
a picture of demoralized humanity that shall be ade- 
quate to the truth The real conditrton of many parts 
of such localities ie not merely barbariam and heathen- 
tem, but can only be fitly demgnated by some term 
which includes those, and yet mare of degradation —1t 
ts —what is worse—civilization uncivilized , humanity 
with its external opportunities of action enlarged to be 
the more imbrated @ scene in which a knowledge of 
religion is only proved by blasphemy, and the resources 
of an enlightened and emancipated age are perverted 

sun,” 

It is time we should turn to intemperance, and its 
effects upon crime. Although these cannot well be 
overrated, yet, perhaps, the terms of the “ Prize 
Essay,” which required that they should be made the 
chief subject of inquiry, may have tended to give an 
undue prominence to this part of the subject Intem- 
perance has always been the vice of northern climates, 
and but a century since was as much the habit of the 
higher, as 1t is now of the lower classes. The pro- 
gress of refinement, and the greater diffusion of rational 
and elegant amusements, has caused it to go more 
and more out of fashion even among the middle classes 
Among the lower, 1¢ 1s not difficult to discern the 
special proyocatives to intemperate halits ‘The crush- 
ing misery of their condition, physical exhaustion, the 
absence of domestic comforts, of mental cultivation, 
and of cheap and wholesome enjoyments, all tend to 
throw them upon the gm-shop as a resource. A 
frightful faciljty 1s given to this habit; the path of 
destruction ia smoothed for their descent. We cannot 
but regard intemperance as being, in the mam, rather 
the result than the cause of yuvemle and adult depia- 
vity, but as reacting in its turn with fearful agpra- 
vation upon those evils which gave it birth. It is 
intemperance that puts the climax to a host of de- 
moralizing causes—that prevents the counter agencies 
of religion and education from taking due effect. It 
is drink that stifles the last lingering feeling of shame, 
that causes the hardened parents to drive forth their 
children into the streets, to seek for them, by theft or 
prostitution, fresh aliment for their accursed vice. 
The manifest enormity of the evil, 1t is said, demands 
an instant remedy, aud the formation of total abstinence 
societies 1s earnestly enforced upon the public at large 
by the authors of both the essays. It is ta be feared, 
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however, that suoh measures, though they may pro- 
duce a temporary palliation of the evil, will not suilice 
to cure it ; we must look deeper to the causes of this 
wide-spread social evil, and luy stress upon the pre- 
ventative, rather than the cure. 

It is evident that improvement can be but gradual, 
that many things must work together to thu end, 
that much depends on politioal ineasures, into the dis- 
cussion of which 1t is not our province to enter. The 
duty of the legislature, however, 1s in some points 
manifest, and it 1s a happmess to know that the moral 
and iutellectual progress of the community, no less 
than its wealth, is becoming more and more an object 
of study. ‘Io sanitary improvement, and a ponal 
economy which shall study the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, and the formation of industrial habits, allu- 
sion has been already made. How far education is to 
be the work of the Government, and bow far it is to 
depend upon voluntary effort, is a vexed question we 
shall not attempt to settle here. It is, however, 
deplorable to think, that while the people are perish- 
ing for lick of knowledge, religious differences should 
neutralize evcry mensure that is successively proposed. 
Although firmly believing that religious primeiple 
should be the basis of popular education, we would 
alnost rather accept a broad and impartial system of 
secular teaching, and trust to private agencies for 
religious improvement, than see the work any longer 
delayed. Other duties are suggested by Mr. Beggs 
as being within the province of the legislature—a pro- 
vision and traming for destitute or orphan offenders, 
and the arrest of all other clildren found b -gging; 
and the devisul of some system whereby they may be 
rescued from the selflsh cruelty of abandoned parents. 
In connexion with this subject, we refer to his pages 
for an account of the successful operatious of the Lbi- 
lanthropic Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders in London. ‘The establishment of places of 
agreeable relaxation, public walks, lecturcs, &c on 
the one hand, and on the other, some wholesome 
restrictions upon drinking-houscs and pluccs of low 
aud demoralizing amusement, are cloarly both within 
the power and duty of legislation. 

In a community like our own, however, we must 
look rather to the result of private and local efforts. 
The preceding exposure of the cvils peculiar to the 
different classes, will suggest the duties of those 
who severally preside over them. Noble instances 
there are of what may be done by landed propiietors 
or heads of manufacturing establuwliments with whom 
the physical and moral improvement of those who de- 
pend upon them outweighs the consideration of seltish 
agarandizement. Consult, for example, Mr. VW orsley’s 
pages for the state of the Karl of Eliesmere’s collieries , 
and Mr. Beggs’, for an account of the Cwm Avon Iron | 
Works, near Neath, and of the fuctory of Mr. Morris 
of Manchester, who, “ haying nsen himself from the 
condition of a factory operative, has felt im bia own 

ryon the disadvan! under which the workmen 
fabous,” and has thus established at his works a 
library, coffee-rogm, class-room, weakly lectares, and 
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a system of industrial training, and Temperance So- 
ciety; thus lessening at the same time the mducement 
and the facilities to drmk. 

But our space is more than exhausted Again 
referring the reader most cordially to these important 
and well-timed essays, of which we have here pre- 
sented to him an imperfect outlme, we conclude with 
an eloquent passage from Mr Beggs’ work — 


“This is a time favourable for effort Unless we are 
vnmindful of the admonition given by the convulsions 
of 1848, we shall seek to improve the opportunities 
afforded to us Safety can only rest on the morality of 
the people, and the wisdom of their rulers. England 
ba» remained safe amid the shock, and this may be 
attributed in some degree to the interest which has been 
recently awakened to the condition of the poorer 
cl wae, and the practical measures which have followed. 
Amongst the auspicious peculiarities of the age, it is 
gratifying to notice that we lve under the rule of a 
temale Suvereign who has established a claim to the 
cs‘eem of her subjects, by exhibiting the high virtues 
of the English wife and mother That illustrious lady 
sways an empire on which the sun never sets, and yet 
the sympathy manifested for the lowhest of her people 
will give a higher dignity and reflect a brighter lustre 
on her reign than would the conquest of new worlds 
What will posterity say to this day of activity and 
change? It may be that the sun under which this 
pation warmed into life, and has msen to glory, has 
attuned 1t8 meridian, ani is now hastening to its set- 
ting,—that ber power will ere long pass away, and 
the trident rhe had so tenaciously held be wrested 
from her erasp Could we look through the vista of 
coming time, we might ree from one of the distant 
provinces which Great Britain 1s now peopling with 
her clildren, and where she 1s planting her language, 
her metitutions, and her religion, some powerful empire 
spring up to lead the world 1u commerce and arts, when 
she the mother of natious, has performed her mi-sion, 
fulfilled her destiny, and sunk down into age and 
decrepitude. Perchance in some hall of learning or m 
some lonely or secluded study in that new state, the 
pale and thoughtful student may exhaust the midnight 
oul in conteu:plating the deeds of the nation that has 
played so con-picuous a part in the world’s business 
His award cannot be a matter of indifference tous We 
n.ay entertain the assurance that after he has followed 
the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon race through 
eight centuries of existence, and traced the annals which 
record its triumphs, 118 glory, and its shame, he will be 
at no difficulty to point out the age of Victoria as dis- 
tunguished from, and having a prouder title to admuira- 
tion and gratitude than all that preceded it He will 
date from 1t the inauguration of a new era in the history 
of civilization It was then, he will say, that those in 

ower begun to stoop down to study social wants, and to 
egirlate for social necessities It was then that the 
people began to manifest a new spirit—to turn from the 
pomp and ghiter of military glory, to conqnests of a 
more peaceful and substantial kind. It was then that 
Philanthrop\, animatd by the genius of Chnstianitv, 
went out to exploe the wretched homes of poverty, and 
to a‘tack the ignorance, vice, and diseise which, hke a 
thick midnight, hung over them This 1x a solemn 
consideration. Posterity will be affected by the ures 
we way make of our high trust, and has to weiwh and 
judge us. If patnotism 1s not a mere name, that con 
sideration will fomm one element in the motive to 
exertion. But there 1s a stronger—the sense of duty 
Thou-ands are perishing around us, that it is in our 
power to save. No arm 18 too feeble—no influence tou 
small, Kvery man m the centre of a circle, and operates 
for good or evil among his fellows, Let all then in the 
spirit of hope and of truthfuluess embark their energics 
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in the cause of the dark and beclouded. AjJl may labour 
in such a cause—and it comes home to every man’s 
interest. Ail men may do something towards ushering 
in the day when the deserts shall be glad, and the 
barren wilderness of humanity made to blossom hke 
the rose It is in the power of all to hasten the 
realization of that time when all nations and languages 
shall be able to join in the prophetic song of the angel. 
‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, good will 
toward men.’” 


THE CRUEL SISTER. 


Or this very ancient ballad there are several 
versions under various names. Our copy is taken 
from the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Boider,” which 
differs essentially from that winch has been published 
™m many collections under the title of “ Binnorie ” 
It is “composed ” by Sir Walter Scott, from a copy 
in Mrs Biown’s MSS, mtermixed with a beautiful 
fraement of fourteen verses, transmitted to the 
Editor by J C. Walker, Esq , the ingemous histonan 
of the Imsh Bards Mr Walker, at the same time, 
favoured the Editor with the following note :—‘‘ I am 
indebted to my departed friend, Miss Brooke, for the 
foregoing pathetic fragment. Her account of it was 
as follows —Tlus song was transeribed, several years 
amo, from the memory of an old woman, who had no 
recollection of the concluding verses probably the 
begining may also be lost, as 1t seems to commence 
abruptly ” 

There can be little doubt that the ballad may be 
classed among compositions which are founded upon 
actual occurrences It 1s very beautiful and very 
touching; and the meident of the harp “ playmg 
alone,” although belonging to things impossible, is 
related so simply as to seem perfectly natural and 
true Not so the means by which the harp is ob- 
tained 
“Tgere were two sisters sat in a bour ; 

Binnorie, O Binnone, 


There came a knight to be their wooer ; 
By the bonny m:]l dams of Binnorne. 


He courted the eldest with glove and ring, 

But he loed the youngest abune a’ thing, 

He courted the eldest with broach and knife, 

But he Jo’ed the youngest abune his hfe ; 

The eldest she was vexed aair, 

And sore envied her sister fair, 

The eldest said to the youngest ane, 

“Will ye go and sec our father’s ships come in ?’— 
She's tu’en her by the lily hand, 

And led her down to the river strand ; 

The youngest. tude upon a stane, 

The eldest came and push’d her in, 

She took her by the middle sma’, 

And dash'd her bonny buck to the jaw ; . 
*O sister, sister, reach your hand, 

And ye shall be heir of half my land ’— 

“O siater, Vil not reach my hand, : 

And I}! be heir of all your land ; 
Shame fa‘ the hand that I should ta 
It's twin’d me, and my world’s 
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IrkRE were two sisters sat in a bower; 

: Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 

There came a knight to be their wooer ; 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie, 
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*O sister, reach me but your glove, 

And aweet William shall be your love.’— 

‘Sink on, nor hope for hand or glove ! 

And sweet William shall better be my love ; 

‘ Your cherry cheeks and your yellow hair, 

Gair'd me gang maiden evermair.’— 

Sometimes she sunk, and sometimes she swam, 

Until she cam to the willer's dam ; 

‘O father, father, draw your dam, 

There's e1ther a mermaid or a milk-white swan.'"— 

The miller hasted and drew his dam, 

And there he found a drown’d woman ; 

You could not see her yellow hair, 

For gowd and pearls that were so rare ; 

You could not see her middle ama’, 

Her gowden girdle was sae bra’ ;sx 

A famous harper passing by, 

Tho sweet pale face he chanced to spy ; 

And when he look’d that lady on, 

He sigh’a and made a heavy moan ; 

He made a harp of her breast bone, 

Whose sounds would melt a heart of stone , 

The strings he fram’d of her yellow hair, 

Whose notes made sad the list'ning ear, 

He brought 1t to her father’s hall, 

And there was the court assembled all ; 

He lud his harp upon a stone, 

And straight it began to play alone, 

‘Oh, yonder sits my father, the king, 

And yonder sits my mother, the queen , 

‘And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 

And by him my William, sweet and true’— 

But the last tune that the harp play'd then, 
Binnorie, VU Binnone, 


Was—‘ Woe to my sister, fulse Helen !’ 
By the bonny mull-dams of Binnorie.” 


STRAY NOTES ON THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND ITS LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE 


No. I. 

WE hope that our readers will not consider an 
apology necessary for the selection of the British 
Museum as the subject of two or three papers 
Since the dingy walls of Montague House have 
gradually disappeared, and since appropriate reposi- 
tories have been provided for its various collections, 
Pi noble establishment has occupied a considerable 

are of public attention. Luberally supported and 
carefully superintended, there is every reason why it 
should stand igh in popular estimation It is the 
magnificent model of a class of establishments on 
the utility and humanizing influences of which it is 
unnecessary to expatiate. <A national institution, m 
the strictest sense of the term, it opens its doors and 
offers attractions to the pale-faced student whose 
taste or da:ly occupation leads him to explore its 
literary treasures, and to the mechanic who spends his 
Easter or Whitsuntide holiday—the precious leisure of 


a year of toil—in passing through its crowded rooms, 
aud catching a glimpse at the wonders of art and 
nature exposcd to lus view. In the present day, 
among intelligent people, there are not, happily, two 
opinions respecting the propriety and expediency of 
bringing within the reach of all classes the means of 
intellectural culture and rational enjoyment. Ex- 
perience has proved that there 13 no indisposition on 
the part of the people to avail themselves of every 
additional boon that has been granted, and to those 
who arc apt to libel their countrymen by affirming 
that the privilege of indiscriminate admission 1s com- 
monly abused by acts of wanton misclief and im- 
propriety, it 1s satisfactory to be ableto reply, that, with 
the single exception of the destruction of the Portland 
Vase,'—the capricious act of a madman,—no instance 
of grave misconduct can be imputed to the many 
thousands who with pleasure and profit to themselves 
have annually visited this noble institution. 

In adverting to the history of the Museum, we 
need not perhaps premise, that its establishment 1s of 
comparatively recent date, and that it derives no 
interest from its antiquity. It 1s, mdecd, scarcely 
a century old, the collection having been first opened 
to the public on the 15th of January, 1759 The 
nation may be said to have been indebted to Sir 
Hans Sloane, the celebrated physician, for the 
establishment of a Bnitish Museum. This dis- 
tinguished man had devoted linself durng a long 
life to the acquisition of scientilic knowledge, and 
in addition to a large library of books and muanu- 
scripts, had collected many interesting specimens in 
Natural Jlistory—rare and curious indeed at the 
period in which he lived. A short residence in the 
Weat. Indian islunds, then a new field for the na- 
turalist, had afforded him peculiar advantages, which 
he had not failed to turn to good account. He 
afterwards practised in London as a physician with 
great success, acquired cousiderable property, and 
died at the advanced age of nincty, at his house m 
Chelsea, where his name, it will be observed, has 
since become the familar designation of one of the 
leading thoroughfares. 

In order that his collection might not be separated 
after his death, Sir Hans Sloane directed in Jus will 
that it should be offered to the nation for 20,0004, 
(although he estimated that it had cost lum sg sum 
of upwards of 50,000/) It was further provided 
that if within six months after the overture was 
made it was not accepted, the collection was to be 
offered on the same terms to the fellows of the Royal 
Society in London, then to the University of Oxford, 
and afterwards to the College of Physicians at 
Edinburgh ; and in case each and all of these learned 
bodies declined to purchase, then the hke offer was 
to be made to certain foreign universities. 

The first draught of the will bears the date of 


(1) It 18 gratifying to state that this precious relic of antiquity has 
been restored to its pristine condition, the numerous meces into 
which it was shattered having been put together with almost 
miraculous skill, by Mr. James Doubleday, the Medallist of the 
British Museum. 
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1780, being twalve years before the death of the tes- 
tator, and eammences with thia characteristic pre- 
amble: “Whereas from my youth I have heen a 
great oheerver and admirer of the wonderful power, 
wisdom, and contrivance of the Almighty God, 
appearing in the works of his creation, and have 
gathered together many things in my own travels or 
voyages, ar had them from others, especially my 
ever honoured late friend William Courten, Esq; ... 
now, desiring very much that these things, tending 
many ways to the manifestation of the glory of God, 
the cenfutation of atheism and its consequences, the 
use and improvement of physic, and other arts and 
sciences, may remain together, and not be 
separated, and that chiefly mm and about the city of 
London, where I have acquired most of my estates, 
and where they may by the great confluence of people 
be of most use, ... . 2 therefore give and devise,” &e. 
and he then proseeds to direct and provide for their 
disposal as above stated Upon the death of Sir 
Hans Sloane in 1753, the Government gladly complied 
with the stipulations of his will, and the Aet of 
Parliament which directed the purchase, at the same 
time enacted that the library of manusoripts princi- 
pally collected by 8ir Robert Cotton, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I , (and given to the Government, 
by Act of Parliament, for publio uses,) should be 
added to the collection, which was at the same time 
to be rendered more complete by the purchase of the 
Harleian manuscripts from the Countess of Oxford, 
relict of William Earl of Oxford, and their daughter 
the Duchess of Portland The title of the Act of 
Parliament, under whieh the national collection was 
first formed, is that of “ An Act for the purchase of 
the museum or collection of Sir Hans Sloane, and of 
the Harleian collection of manuscripts; and for 
providing one general repository for the better 
yeception and more convenient use of the same col- 
lections ; and of the Cottoman Library, and of the 
additions thereto * 

The building seleeted by the Government as a 
receptacle for these collections, and purchased at a 
cost of 10,0007, was certamly an oddity in its way 

Montague House—the old British Museum—had 
been built, or rather rebuilt, in 1686, (the former 
edifice having been destroyed by fire, ) completely in 
the French style and taste of the age of Lomss 
Quatorse. The first Duke of Montague, by whom it 
was erected, had been twice ambassador to Paris, and 
he imported on the occasion a French architeet, a 
French decorator, and French paimters, who did their 
best to praduce an imitation of the spacious but 
somewhat gloomy hotels of the Parisian seblese The 
scandal-mongers of the day did not hesitate to affirm 
that the Duke ef Montague’s house had been paid 
for by the Grend Moxa: que himself—a rumour which 
easily obtained eredence at atime when 16 was more 
than suspected that French money had been poeketed 
by the highest personages in the realm. This strange 
building, however, having been in the course of time 
found inadequate to contain the constant agoessions 
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made to the nations collections, has new all but 
disappeared; and thongh we are well aware that 
there are many individuals who from old associations 
regarded it with a species of lingering affection, we 
are not a little rejoiced to find 1t replaced by the 
present elegant and imposing structure. 

Before we proceed to give a particular aceount of 
any of the hterary treasues contamed in the Museum 
Library, 16 will be as well to give a slight sketch of 
the mode in which it has been gradually collected and 
augmented. In 1757, Geoige 1) transferred to it the 
books and manuscripts which had formed the pn- 
vate libraries af successive English soyereigns from 
Henry VII to Wilham IJ, In this collection were 
meluded the hbranes of Archbishop Cranmer, and of 
the learned Isaac Casaubon, the son-in-law of Henry 
Stephens the printer, and one of the most ilustmous 
scholars of hisage Casaubon had resided in England 
for some years before his death, under the patronage 
of James I, who appreeiated his profound scholarship, 
and by whom he was appointed Prebendary of 
Canterbury and Westminster He was the father of 
twenty children, of whom one named Merie acquiied 
some distinction in the country of his adoption, as a 
High Church divine, and published a variety of works 
on theological subjects Many of Casaubon’s books 
are valuable from the copious manuscript notes, 
written in a small neat hand, with which they are 
enriched Among the manuscripts in the same col- 
lection was the celebrated “Codex Alexandrinus,”’ 
supposed to be the most ancient manuscript of the 
Greek Buble extant, and written, it is said, between 
the fourth and sixth centunes. It wasa present from 
Cynl, the Patriaich of Consfantinople, to Charles I. 
There was also the celebrated Basilicon Doron, by 
James I, m his own hand-writing A valuable 
collection of pamphlets and periodical papers re- 
ferring to those most eventful periods in English 
history, the civil wars and the Commonwealth, was 
presented by George III. We shall not, we fear, be 
able to particularize in chronological order each 
subsequent addition. The Rev Thomas Birch, some 
time President of the Roval Society, and one of the 
most active and mdefatigable scholars of the last 
century, bequeuthed his books and manusoripts to the 
public, and on his death, which occurred through a 
fatal accident in 1766, they were placed in the Rritish 
Museum The jibrary wag subsequently augmented 
and enriched by a choice collection of books, including 
many early editions of the classics, and other rarities, 
from the Rev. Mordaunt Clayton Cracherode; a 
varyety of worka on musical science from Sur John 
Hawkins aud Dr Burney; Garrick’s eelebrated 
collection of old plays; a number of works on Jtalian 
history and topogiaphy from Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
and the valuable biographical callectiong af Sir 
William Musgrave. The library of Francis Hargrave, 
a black-letter lawyer of no mean repute, and of whose 
profound legal learning it is unnecessary to speak, 
also found its way to the Museum after his death, 
having been purchased of hia representatives, by the 
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Government. Most of his books were enriched with 
mannsoript notes, which, we need not say, consider- 
ably enhanoo their value. 

In recent years, one of the most considerable bene- 
factors to the Museum was the late Sir Joseph Banks 
The life of this distinguished man had been marked 
by many acts of persenal heroism, and by an unin- 
terrupted course of dignified and laborious exertion 
By no individual in modern times has q purer or 
more disinterested love of science been evinced. He 
devoted his ample means to the furtherance of 
scientific investigation; and he shrank from no 
dancer, toil, or hardship in the pursuit of his favourite 
study His botamcal researches in the South Seas, 
in New Zealand, and in New South Wales, were of 
signal service to the cause of science; and we may, 
perhaps, remind our readers that our principal penal 
colony reeeived the name of Botany Ray from the vis.t 
of Sir Joseph and his fmend Dr Solander, a Swedish 
naturalist, who accompanied him on the expedition 
Sir Joseph Banks bequeathed to is librarian, Robert 
Brown, Esq , the use and enjoyment of his library and 
collections daring his lifetime, on condition that they 
were afterwards to be deposited m the British 
Museum On the death of Sir Joseph, in 1820, an 
arrangement was made with Mr Brown, by which he 
was transferred, together with the collections, to the 
Museum 

The noblest addition, however, to the national 
hbrary was made in 1823, when George IV presented 
to the nation the library of his father George LIT 
Many exquisite specimens of early typography are 
contained 1m this collection, some of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the press of Caxton, and a plentiful 
supply of the fine “large paper ” comes which delight 
the eves of bibhiomaniacs and virtuosos. In order 
that these works night be keps separate and distinet 
fiom tne other collections, a suitable apartment was 
erected for their reception, thiee hundred feet in 
length, and remarkable for the elegance and beauty 
of its proportions’ Passing over tuuor additions in 
intervening years, the most recent and most valuable 
accession remaiming for us to speak of is the library 
of the late Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, 
which having been generously bequeathed to the 
Biitish Museum, was deposited there in 1847 = In 
an admirable article on “ Libraries and Catalogues,” 
m the “ Quarterly Review” for May 1843, this col- 
lection 1s spoken of as bemg, in its way, unique, 
‘formed regardless of cost, elegant in taste and 
obyeets, choice in editions, with just so much of 
rarity as makes us esteem a picture of a master whose 
works are numbered by tens, more than a picture of 
equal merit by a painter whose eanvass may be esti- 
mated by acres” Amongst other renties, it contains 


(1) This apartment 1s known gs the “ King’s Library" It may 
nat be aitagether ivrelevant ta notices, amungst other matter: of 
ublic noteriety, (hat an old and esteemed atrendant (Mr Jo n 
: Hhams , aaa hee transferred ace Museum with this oe 
bas, ‘ man Pas a prubayrele for upwards of fifty years 
placing and replacinz of the books, and mae De fairly regarded as 
oe aj the vanties of the callection. , > 
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the frat edition of “ Don Quixote,” printed in 1608, 
and three others published in the same year, of which 
one bears the imprut of Lisbon, a circumstance 
which proves the wonderful populanty of the work 
on Its first appearance There is also a fine collection 
of the ealy editions of Anosto, whulst for the illua- 
tration of Enghsh history there are many rare and 
curious tracts on the Spanish Armada, and on that 
fruittul topic of controversy, the disorce of Henry 
VIII. The progressive increase of the library of the 
British Museum will be beat illustrated by stating, 
that m 1757 at compnacd about 40,000 volumes; in 
1800, about 65,000; m 1524, 125,000, m 1836, 
240,000 ; and im 1848, 435,000. A more vivid idea 
of its extent will perhaps be formed from a statement 
copied into the number of the “ Quarteily ” before 
cited, that the printed books alone at that tame oocu- 
pred fen wiles of aheff— No amount of labour or 
expense has of Jate yeus been spared to render 
this Gepartment of the Museum as complete as pos- 
sible, and very recently an immense hoad of Rabbi- 
nical books, forming the Hebrew library of the late 
Dr. Michael, of lsamburgh, and enriched wath luis 
notes, were added to the other cullecuions. Nor 
should we omit to speak of the Chinese books on all 
conceivable topica, which were piescnted by the 
Government at the close of the war with the Celestial 
Nation, and whose cabalistie characters may mn tine 
reveal a fund of hnowledge entuely new to the 
western world. 

Having eatcnded this paper to somo length, it 1s 
not our intention to detain the reader with any de- 
tuled account of the othe: collections im the Museum, 
and which ae better kuown to the public. In the 
department of Anuquiies, i} may be said to be 
especially aich, Not to speak of the Big and 
Plugaleian marbles, the most precious relics of Greoiwn 
ait which time im its “all devastating flight” has 
spared, and the grand and gloomy sculptwes which 
adoin the Lgyptian Saloon, the collection has been 
lately enrichid with the Lycian marbles brought by 
sir Chauies Fellowes from Asia Minot, and still more 
recently with the far-lamed sculptures fiom Nimioud, 
the site of ancient Nineveh, tor the discovery ol 
which the nation wall long hold itself indebted to the 
zeal and enterprise of My Austin Hemy Layard = ln 
the Prmt Room, we may by the way observe, there 
are many of the choicest productions of Albeit. Durer 
and Kembrandt, some of which are of the eatremest 
rarity. 

Connected with the department of Antiquities, 
there ys an extensive collection of coins and medals, 
for the public exlubition of wluch there is at present, 
unhappily, uo facility As an example of the stugular 
circumstances which sometimes confer an iiterest 
upon an object and render it historically valuable, 
we may, in conclusion, just refer to the story of the 
famous Pulteney Guinea in tlus collection. 

Willam Pulteney, afterwards J'arl of Bath, was 
remarkable alike for his oratorical talents and his long 
and cunsistent gppositioy to the meaguses of Sir 
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Robert Walpole, the great Whig minister. On the 
1th of February, 1741, a time when party feeling 
was at its height, Walpole received an mtimation in 
the House of Commons that it was the intention of 
the opposition to impeach him. To this menace he 
yeplied with his usual composure and self-complacence, 
merely requesting a fair and candid hearmg, and 
winding up his speech with the quotation : 


** Nil conscire sbi, nulle pallescere culpe@.” 


With his usual tact, Pulteney immediately 10se, and 
observed, “that the mght honourable gentleman’s 
logic and Lat were alike maccurate, and that 
Horace, whom he had just misquoted, had wntten 
‘nulla pailescere culpé’” Walpole mamtaied that 
lus quotation was correct, and a bet was offered. The 
matter was thereupon referred to Nicholas Hardinge, 
Clerk of the House, an excellent classical scholar, who 
decided agamst Walpole The minister accordigly 


took a guinea from lus pocket, and flung it across the 


House to Pulteney. The latter caught it, and, hold- 
ing it up, exclaimed, “It’s the only money I have 
receiver from the treasury for many years, and it 
shall be the last”! This guinca, having been care- 
fully preserved, finally came into the hands of Sir 
John Murray, by whom it was presented in 1828 to 
the Bntish Museum The followmg memorandum, 
in the handwriting of Pulteney, 1s attached to it — 
“Tis guiuca [ desire may be kept as an heir-loom 
It was won of Sir Robert Walpole in the House of 
Commons, he asserting the verse in Ilorace to be 
nulls pallescere culpe, whereas I lad the wager of a 
guinea that it was wulld pallescere culpd. He sent 
for the book, and being convinced that he had lost, 
gave me this guinea I told him I could take the 
money without any blush on my side, but believed it 
was the only money he ever gave in the House where 
the giver and the receiver ought not equally to 
blush. Tlus guinea, I hope, will prove to my pos- 
terity the usc of knowing Latin, and encourage 
them in their learning ” 


SCIENCE ON TITE GLACIERS. 


Tue celebated Swiss naturalist, Agassiz, has for 
many years been accustomed to make excursions into 
the Alpine regions of lus native country for the pur- 
pose of scientific investigation Sometimes the tour 
is “a pilgrimage in which, with one or two compa- 
nions only, he goes to discover new subjects for 
meditation and study” At other times he 1s accom- 
panied by a party of philosophers, both native and 
foreign, setting out with a specific object in view, 
each one undertaking a different portion of the subject 
under inguiry, and ihus an exploring expedition is 
formed, whose united knowledge and perseverance 
make the journey contnbute in no small degree to 
the interests of science. 

Interesting accounts of these expeditions have 


(1) History of Party, by G Wingrove Cooke, vol. 2. 
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been preserved in the pages of a periodical published 
at Geneva, from which we gather various particulars of 
the journey in the summer of 1841. On this occasion, 
the grand object was to determine the temperature of 
glaciers, the effects produced upon them by the fluc- 
tuations of the atmosphere, and to note the process 
by which snow increases their bulk. Besides these 
questions, many others connected with the animal and 
vegetable phenomena of icy regions remamed to be 
settled, and their relations traced to similar pheno- 
mena m other regions. Numerous philosophical m- 
struments and mechanical tools were prepared before 
hand , the hospice of the Grimsel was selected as head 
quarters, from its vicinity to several interesting locali- 
ties, including the glacier of the Aar, on which the 
experiments were to be made, and in the month of 
August the savans started for the scene of action. 

At the Gmmsel they were fortunate enough to meet 
with the two hest guides m the country, one the 
brother of Papa Zybach, superior of the convent, the 
othe: a mason noted for lis fertile resources in the 
construction of impromptu cabus for the shelter of 
benighted travellers. Here the party learned that 
the glaciers weie practicable, and that red snow, one 
of the objects to which their researches were to be 
directed, was abundant im many places. They set 
out for the glacier, situated on the heights between 
Bernese Obeiland and the Valais, at a height of 
nearly 6,000 feet above the sea level. The icy mass 
was e\tremely difficult of access, its steep sloping 
base being covered by a stratum of large blocks of 
stone, wiich ship from under the tiaveller’s feet, and 
give him half an hour’s hard climbing before the pure 
ice 1s reached. It 1s a remarkable fact that a glacier 
never retains for-ign substances within its body ; 
these, consis*ing chiefly of stones, are extruded from 
the sides and top of the huge mass. When in the 
latter position, an enormous block may sometimes be 
seen on the top of an icy pedestal several feet in 
height The explanation given of tlis singular ap- 
pearance is, that the stone shelters the ice beneath it 
from the action of the sun’s rays, and 1s by this cause 
gradually elevated above the suriounding suatace, 
which melts away in the warm season. Sometimes, 
however, a single day suffices to dissolve the column 
of ice, when the stone is left lyimg on the surface of 
the glacier 

A place for a temporary dwelling was found under 
the projyectmg angle of an enormous block of mica 
schist, a perpendicular wall was built up to meet this 
angle, mclosing a space about three feet high, where 
six persons could he down. A thick layer of dry 
grass was spread on the floor, and covered with oul- 
skin to prevent the rising of damp, above this a second 
layer of grass formed the beds. Places were found 
under another portion of the block to serve as kitchen, 
diming-room, and cellar. This rude residence was 
called ‘Hotel des Neuchitelois,” which name, to- 
gether with the distance from one extremity of the 
glacier, was inscribed in large characters on the side 
of the rock, as an index for the verification of future 
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observations. Since the preceding year the glacier of 
the Aar had increased its length by 200 feet. 

The duties of each individual were duly prescribed 
Agassiz made all the barometric, thermametric, hygro- 
metric, and similar observations; Vogt was to examine 
the red snow and its organic elements, to Nicollet 
was assigned the study of the flora of the glacier and 
surrounding rocks, to Desor the phenomena of the 
ice, its structure and appearance under different con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. To Agassiz, as cluef of 
the expedition, all the observed facts were statedly 
communicated, his was the task of putting them 
together as a complete system. The effect of this 
social organization was to expedite and perfect the 
various operations. 

The party were rarely together except at mght 
and during meals; at four im the morning the guides 
arrived from their own hut, about half a mule distant 
Their first busmess was to light a fire and prepare 
breakfast ; then the daily conversation began, inqui- 
nies issued from the sleeping place as to the weather, 
the height of the barometer, promise of a fine day, &c 
The chocolate was soon ready, when Jacob, approach 
ing the dormitory, said, “ Now, gentlemen, you must 
come out if you wish to take your chocolate while it 
1s hot.” The philosophers, some of them unwillingly, 
then crept from beneath their coverings, 11. was, how- 
ever, remarked that the morning wash in the icy cold 
water of the glacier never failed to put them all into 
good humour Provisions were sent to them daily 
from the Grimsel, a precaution rendered necessary by 
the extreme dryness of the air on the glacier render- 
ing food unpalatable if kept more than a day, such, 
however, were the appetites of the party that they ate 
double their usual quantity 

“Isolated as we were,” writes M Desor, “in our 
little colony in the midst of the sea of ice, and oc- 
cupied exclusively with our scientific observations, 
we rarely thought of the ordinary subjects of social 
life , in fact, the most extraordinary political events m 
terested the most of us but veryindirectly and remotely 
I remember, when the news reached us of Prince Louis 
Buonaparte’s landing at Boulogne, we could hardly be- 
heve that people in their senses would go so far astray 
Although our manner of livmg was nearly the same 
every day, I do not recollect that we had a single 
moment of weanness. Even the most monotonous 
occupations, such as the barometrical and hygrometri- 
cal observations, possessed a certaim interest The 
smallest facts were submitted to discussion, and when- 
ever one or the other of us returned from an excur- 
sion on the glacier, it was rarely without some new 
and mstructive observation The microscopes, besides, 
offered a charm always new in the varied forms of the 
novel fauna which we were enabled to study on the 
spot; every day, mm fact, passed in good humour and 
pleasure ” 

The approach of evening produces a striking effect 
in Alpme regions. At sunset the explorers retired to 
rest: the temperature at that time generally fulls be- 
.ow Zero, the little streams wluch the sun’s warmth 
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sets in motion on the surface of the glacier cease to 
flow, the noise of cascades insensibly ceases, aud a 
most profound stillness prevails over the whole icy 
solitude. The animal heat of the party sufficed to 
keep their little cabin warm, but one night they were 
awakened by an unusual cold, on looking up, an 
opening of several inches was seen, where the wall 
finished against the projecting rock. Daylight was 
anxiously waited for, and showed them a crevice 
across the whole mass of the glacier, close to then 
sleeping place, which had opened durmg the wght, 
and thus displaced the masonry. From observations 
based uyon this aud similar facts the conclusion was 
come to, that the formation of crevices is due to the 
unequal tension produced by differences of tempcia- 
ture m the mternal and exteinul layers of the icy 
mass The glacier, it 1s said, is never more beuutitw 
than m ramy weather, then the numerous hssutes 
and little cavities wluch everywhere mtersect the sui 
face become filled with water, and give a bluish tit 
to the huge mass, which has an extremely pleasing 
effect Should the rain be followed by amght's frost, 
all this watcr congeals in the superficial crucks, and 
stands up in relief hke a network of blue veins, while 
the surrounding icc :esumes its usual wlate hue, pre- 
senting the appearance of ves of azure quartz m 
calcareous scoria. 

One of the objects of the expedition was to aseer- 
tain the imterio: temperature of glaciers ; this could 
only be effected by jrereing holes im the ice = The 
guides were set to work with iron istiuments cou 
structed for the purpose, but after several hous’ 
labour they succeeded only im penetrating to a depth 
of six mches The tools were the especial contrivance 
of Agassiz, and his companions with sly humour yoked 
him on the zox-complaixance of the glucier The next 
fay, however, the plulosophers wee confined to their 
cabin by fog and rain, where they smoked their pipes 
and passed the time mm nucroscopic observations on 
the colouring mutter of red snow and some extraoi- 
dinary msects that inhabit the ice As soon us the 
weather cleared up, the boring was resumed, and the 
glacier, befure so retiactory, was now easily penc- 
rated, and by the following day two holes, one twenty 
md the other eight feet deep, were dug side by side. 
Every evening a thermometer was suspended im euch 
4 these cavities, which were closely covered to prevent 
he admission of external air, and the results showed, 
when compared with observatious made outoide, 
hat at a depth of eight or une feet the temperature 
of a glacier 1s constant a httle below Zero, while 
the suiface is generally at Zero The spot on 
which the party were assembled was surrounded 
by an accumulation of snow and ice, covering a sur- 
lace of eight leagues. “What beautiful pastures 
hese would be,” said one of the guides, with a sigh, 
‘were it not for that horrid ice!” Gilacieis, however, 
if of no use to the shepherd, have rendered important 
services to the meteorulogist and geologist, who other- 
wise would have been at a Joss to explain many 
apparently mexplicable phenomena Geologists show 


that the quantity of ice on the surface was at one time 
tmuoh greater than at present. The traces of glaciers 
have been found in various parts of England, Ireland, 
and Seotland. M. Agassis considera that their melt- 
ing is not caused by terrestrial heat, and bas proved 
that thelr mass, instead of being, as was supposed, 
exceedingly close and compact, 1s, on the contrary, 
full of innumerable veins On making expenments 
by infiltration with coloured fluids, they were found 
to run through a block of ice twenty feet thick in two 
hours and a hulf. 

Red snow appears to have been first noticed by De 
Saussure in 1760; he found it lying in hollow patches, 
generally of a deep red in the centre and pale on the 
edges, and attributed the colour to the presence of a 
vegetable pollen. Red snow was afterwards seen by 
Ross in 1818, during his arctic voyage; a range of 
cliffs eight miles in length, covered with it, were 
named the Crimson Cliffs. Some of the snow was 
preserved and submitted to analysis, wich gave a 
species of fungus, sredo aivaiie, as the colouring agent. 
Since that peiod the attention of the most distin- 
guished naturalists has been directed to tlus pheno- 
menon, with a view to determine its rerl nature. In 
1830 at was ascertained that the red matter of snow 
consisted of living animals, interningled with alge 
Some of the animals wee of a gray oulour, but the 
greater number of a deep orimson ; ther motion was so 
swift as scarcely to be followed by the eye. Some 
were pear shaped, and spun round like a top with 
incredible velocity ; others had two red transparent 
stoinachs, with winch a smgular apparatus was con- 
nected These little aniuils frolic and disport them- 
selves in a temperature below the freezing point, 
exhibiting all the activity of the insects that flit about 
in the more genial sunshine. A degree of warmth 
barely sufficient to melt the snow invariably kills 
them. 

The party whose labours we are describing ascer- 
tained these minute creatures to be sx/usorta ; they 
had taken care to provide themselves with Ehren- 
berg’s great work on the subject, and were thus 
enabled to compare and classify them The most 
interesting, as above specified, 1s one of the roésfera, 
named by the German naturalists Péslod:na roseola. 
It was found in abundance at the foot of the glacier 
of the Aar; the animal’s head consists of a trunk 
opening with a ciliary orifice, behind which are two 
rotatory organs like the wheels of a mill, which are 
often seen in rapid motion, the means apparently of 
conveying nutriment to the stomach. At the base of 
the trunk the eyes are placed obliquely, it is m the 
stomach and its appendages that the pecular red 
colour is seen, varying m intensity according to the 
nature of the organ, some portions of the intestines 
being of a pale and others of a deep crimson. The 
tal is made to lengthen and contract after the man 
ner of a telesoope, and consists of seven jomts or 
rings, the last being furnished with two feet similar 
te those of the caterpillar. This singular animal has 
other peculiarities of which it 1s scaicely possible to 
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give a familiar description. The question of red snow 
18 no longer a puzzle; that which was sup to be 
devoid of all life is now found to be the abcde of 
millions of liging creatures, im whose stomachs the 
substance of the snow is converted to a red fluid. 

Not less extraordinary, perhaps, is the fact that 
fleas live and breed upon glaciers. These insects had 
been seen by some of the party on a former occasion, 
but Agassiz had refused to consider them as tenants 
of the ice. “Judge then,” wrtes M Desor, “what 
was my pleasure when I saw them again; not that 
they are pretty, for they are very ugly, but because 
it gave me the opportunity of convincing Agassiz 
that. these animals really lived in the glacier, and were 
not thrown there by chance On turnmg over some 
stones, we found an meredible numbei, sometimes thou- 
sands within the space of a foot, and carried away 
many specimens to be examined with the microscope. 
We afterwards met with them all over the glacier, 
but they seem to prefer the shelter of stones, and the 
edges of pools and crevices But what surprised us 
most was to see these little animals introduce them- 
selves with extraordimary agility into the most appa- 
rently compact ice, to such an extent that whenever 
we broke off a fragment we saw them circulating hke 
globules of blood through their canals This 1s a fact 
which deserves to be taken into consideration, as it 
confirms the truth demonstrated by Agassiz, that 
glacier ice, whatever may be its compactness and 
traasparence, 1s always traversed by a p/eras of nuinute 
fissures which escape an ordinary eye, and furnishes 
besides a manifest proof that glaciers are by no means 
mecompatible with the development of organic hfe 
either on their surface or in their interior.” 

“These httle msects are about the size of the com- 
mon flea, and leap m the same way when disturbed 
It was for this reason that we gave them the neme of 
glacier fleas, although, zoologically speaking, the re- 
lationship 18 very false, for, when examined with the 
microscope, it 1s soon seen that their organization has 
nothing in common with that of the parasite so incon- 
venient to the human race.” They belong to the 
family of the Podsrellz, and have been named, from 
their discoverer, Desor:a saltans. Their bodies are of 
a deep black colour, thickly covered with fine short 
hairs; their food consists of solid matter, which 1s 
ground between their jaws before descending to their 
stomachs. A remarkable fact has been observed with 
regard to their arculatory system. the motion of the 
blood 1s intermittent, or rather, ceases at the animal's 
will. It may be seen for hours without a sign of life, 
when all at once a movement takes place, attended by 
regular pulsations, beating 140 times in a minute. 

M. Topffer, the author of “ Voyages en Zigzag,” 
gives an amusing account of a meeting which he had 
with some members of the party at the hospice of the 
Gnmsel. ‘Complaisant and well mformed,” he tells 
us, “they gave us a fanuhar account of the sort of 
hfe they lead upon the glacier of the Aar, for what 
reasons they are sinking a well, how glaciers have 
fleas just the same as cooks and poodle dogs, and that 
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red show owes its colour to an insect with a crimson 
stomach. Quick we sent to fetch some red-snow 
water, mounted a microscope, and there we were 
taking our tarn to look at rof/tra as many as we 
pleased. What a curious animal! Figure to your- 
self a creature which keeps two mill wheels wm per- 
petual activity at the two corners of its mouth, for 
no other purpose than to make the water constantly 
renewed enter im greater abundance. Tlus water 
rushes into the gulf, sweeping along all sorta of 
matters, and at last reaches the red stomach, where 
two muill-stones, placed at the entrance, bruise, crush, 
and reduce to a jelly every thing that comes. Truly, 
we are ouly anmnalcules of cotion by the side of tlus 
grinding animal, and our gastric juice 1s nothing but 
lukewaim water in comparison with this redoubtable 
mechanism, wluch pulverises all it lays hold of. As 
for the fleas, they are about the same size as our own, 
and velveted, apparently to keep them warm But 
what in the name of miscluef do they find to bite on 
the glaciers—those mighty lymphatics? And 18 it 
not, alter all, a melancholy fate for fleas to have to 
bite something which feels nothing at all of their 
sting °” 

After a weeh’s residence on the glacier some of 
the party determined on attempting the pass of the 
Stiahleck, by way of the wer de glace between the 
Finsberaar and Grindelwald, a feat which had only 
twice before been accomplished ‘The whole of their 
collections and upparatus, excepting a few of the ob- 
serving struments, were packed up and sent to await 
their return by the ordinary route to the Guimsel. 
They started eaily in the mornmg, and arriving at 
the foot of the Stiahleck, found it Jess formidable in 
appearance than had been anticipated, but distances 
and heights are very deceptive m mountamous dis- 
tricts ‘ We ranged ourselves im file,” says M. 
Desor, “ to make the ascent. Jacob and Wabren, the 
guides, marched in advance, sounding the granulated 
snow, or #éeé, to find out the crevices Gradually 
the slope became steeper, and the snow so loose that 
we sank in it to our knees at every step. Fearful 
of accidents, our guides now thought proper to attach 
us together at convenient distances by a long cord, 
which we carned for the purpose, and passed round 
our bodies Our two guides left themselves at liberty, 
the better to observe our route 1t was mteresting 
to observe with what circumspection, and confidence 
at the same tine, these two intelligent and robust 
mountaineers beat the path before us, sometimes 
stamping on the snow to prevent our sinking into tt, 
at others chopping steps in the hardened surface with 
an axe, and encouraging us by voice and gestures not 
to change our footing, to remain always at an equal 
distance from one another, and not to look behind; 
for the slope was such as to create a giddiness even 
in those not subject to it. It 1s imposmble to travel 
up such an inclination in a direct line, and we only 
accomplished it by deviations from right to left 
It was with inexpressible pleasure ihat I pressed 
Agussiz’s haud when we at length reached the suin- 
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mit of the pass, from whence we suddenly beheld the 

chains of the lower Alps, and the magnificent pyramid 

oe bathed by the waters of the Lake of 
un.’ 

The instruments were unpacked and the required 
observations made; the dryness of the air was ex 
treme, and, notwithstanding the bright sunshine, the 
thermometer remained below the freezing point. The 
party were in such lugh spirits that, after their repast, 
they began to dance and sing like schoolboys on a 
holiday. At the end of an hour and a half, however, 
it was time to cease frolics and commence the de 
ecent. It was judged best to slide down the slope of 
frozen snow; the adventurers again attached them- 
selves to the cord, as a measure of safety, and had 
scarcely started when one of them sunk up to his 
breast into the snow; one of the fearful crevices was 
beneath him, but by the rapid motion of the others 
he was drawn out in safety. Sometimes where the 
route became rougher or steeper than usual, one of 
the number fell and dragged two or three others down 
with him. After various mischances of this nature, 
they separated, and each slid down in a sitting pos- 
ture. Agassiz found himself suddenly at the edge of 
a yawning chasm, from which he saved himself by a 
rapid spring to the opposite side. Here his footing 
failed, and before he could recover hunself he was 
cairied some distance down the rugged surface of the 
snow, and his hands lacerated by vain endeavours to 
stop himself. At length the whole party reached a 
resting place, where the guides were waiting with 
outstretched arms to break the shock of their descent. 
Before going further it was fouud necessary to set 
one of the guides to sew up the rents in their 
trowsers caused by the rough passage. ‘ Notwith- 
standing the trouble and futigue,” says M. Desor, 
“we never shrank from the trouble of goimg out of 
our way, or getting over a crevice, to pluck a little 
stunted plant, or to examime a stone or lichen of an 
uncommon appearance It is the privilege of scicnce 
to furnish to the naturalist at cach step new subjects 
of recreation and meditation, when even the g-eater 
scenes of nature begin to lose something of their 
interest.” ; 

The last portion of the descent, which occupied 
five hours, was the most dangerous and fatiguing, 
and only effected by following the bed of a small 
watercourse, which one of the guides discovered after 
much difficulty “All at once,” pursues the uarrator, 
“a spoutancous exclamation of joy broke from our 
little troop, when, on turning the projecting angle of 
a rock, we saw the church and village of Grindelwald 
Never had a valley appeared more beautiful than that 
now presented to us. We felt our eye-balls, con- 
tracted by the dazzling reflection from the sce and 
snow, dilate with pleasure upon the green turf 
watered by the sparkling current of Lutchiue. The 
first thing we did on our arrival was to rub our legs 
with brandy, m order to be able to continue our walk 
on the following day.” The two subsequent days 
were passed m returning by the ordinary mountain- 
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road to the hospice of the Grimsel, where the whole of 
the party again met, and having exchanged notes and 
made up the sum of their observations, each one 
descended to resume his customary avocations in the 
lower regions of the earth. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES.! 


Tue history of England’s colomal empire is a 
subject of profound interest. Colomzation, under 
aly circumstances, involves questions of vital import- 
ance, not only to particular states, but to the common 
nghts of humamty. Even the earliest English colonies 
were founded at a period when the science of civih- 
zation was beginning to be studied with new and 
extraordinary aids. Both the rulers and the Church- 
men of this country were, therefore, called upon to 
consider the planting of a colony as a matter of far 
higher import than that of merely relieving the parent- 
land of a superabundant population As social and 
religious rights become better understood and more 
lnghly valued, so the system of colonization must be 
founded on principles of a nobler character. 

Slowly as this important truth has diffused itself 
among men of imfluence im tlus country, it has been 
more or less understood from a very early period 
The first experiments 3n colonization made by English- 
men had a germ of English freedom in them. Good 
sense and Christianity modified the tu: bulent feelings 
ever attending novel schemes and adventures Many 
benevolent and enlightened minds were engaged m 
watching the course of the emigrants «A uew cla.s 
of sympathies were created in the nation, and every 
colony that was planted helped to enlaige aud quicken 
the heart of England with fresh generosity Itisa 
striking fact, that the only foreign possession belong- 
ing to this country, at the dawn of the Reformation, 
was the town of Calais. The temper likely to be 
shown, when larger aud more legitimate acquisitions 
should reward Enghsh euterpmise, 1s forcibly itimated 
by the conduct pursued towards that httle territory. 
Thus Cranmer, mm a letter to secretary Cromwell, 
writes —‘* Whereas, among other of the Kuing’s 
dominions withmn this his realm, there is no part, in 
my opinion, that more needeth good instruction of 
the word of God, or aid of learned curates to be 
resident, than doth the town and marches of Calais, 
considering specially, not only the great :enorance 
and blindness, as well of the heads now resident there, 
as of the common and vulgar people, in the doctrine 
and knowledge of Scripture, but also having respect 
unto the universal concourse of ahens and strangers, 
which daily diverteth and resorteth thither; I think, 


(1) “ The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and 
Foreign Dependencies of the Britush Empire” By the Rev 
dames 8 M. Anderson, M.A. &c. &. Two Volumes. Lond 

Rivingtans. 
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that it will no less be a charitable and godly deed 
than a singular commodity for this realm, to have in 
those parties, at the least, two learned persons planted 
and settled there by the King’s authority m some 
honest hving, whose sincerity m conversation of 
hving and teaching shall shortly, no doubt, clearly 
extinct and extirpate all manner of hypocrisy, false 
faith, and blindness of God ard his word, whierein 
now the mbabitants there be altogether wrapt, to the 
no little slander, I fear me, of this realm, and preju- 
dice of the good and lauduble acts lately conceived 
by the King’s grace and ms high court of parliament.” 

In the reign of Edward VI. England began to feel 
the impulse which had already, in Spain and Portugal, 
compelled the genius of chivalry and romance to yield 
to that of enterprise. But a genuine feeling of piety 
dictated the rules by which 1t was governed When 
Sir Hugh Willoughby was despatched on a voyage to 
Cathay, the youthful monarch furnished lum with 
letters to the princes whose tertores he was ex- 
pected to visit. These royal epistles abound in noble 
seutimenis They state, that, “‘as the great and 
Almighty God hath given unto mankind, above all 
othe: hving creatures, such an heart and desne, that 
every man desueth to jom friendship with other, to 
love and be loved, also to give and receive mutual 
benefits, —1t 1s therefore the duty of all men, accord- 
ing to their power, to mamtain and increase this 
desire in every man, with well deserving to all men, 
and especially to show tlns good affection to such as, 
bemg moved with this desne, come unto them from 
far coutries.” Again ‘ The God of heaven and 
earth, greatly providing for mankind, would not that 
all things should be found in one region, to the end 
that one should have need of another, that by tlus 
means friendslip might be established among all men, 
and every one scek to giatafy all” 

The feeling which picvailed when these enterprises 
were undertaken, reappears in the provision made for 
the relimous wants of the iufant colony of Virgina 
Hakluyt, the venerable historian of early mantime 
discovery, lived in the reign of James I, and was a 
prebendary of Westmmster. He urged with great 
force the value of foreign settlements to a nation 
capable of understanding the highest interests of thie 
human race In the spirit of these representations, it 
was observed, 1n the letters patent, that ‘‘so noble a 
work may, by the providence of Almighty God, here- 
after tend to the glory of his divine majesty, in pro- 
pagating of Christian religion to such peuple as yet 
live in darkness aud muiseiable ignorance of the true 
knowledge and worship of God, and may in time 
bring the infidels aud savages, living in those parts, 
to human civility, and to a settled and qwet govern- 
ment.” 

In the articles drawn up for the guidance of the 
colonists in the Bermudas, we find ihe original 
settlers “ faithfully promising,” and “ solemnly binding 
themselves,” “evermore to worship the only true and 
ever-hving God, according to the rules prescribed in 
lus most holy woid, and ever to continue m that faith 
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into which they were baptized in the Church of 
England.” The holy observance of the Sabbath, and 
the strict performance of all the dutics belongmg to a 
Christian life, are next particularly enjoined, and it 
only needed discreet and faithful ministers to keep 
the people obedient to the maxims which they had 
thus readily and affectionately adopted 

Unhappily, a set of men were now begimning to 
intrude themselves mto the foreign stations of the 
Church, who had neither the mental nor the spimtual 
endowments proper for such positions Incalculable 
evils were the consequence Lord Bacon seems to 
have foresecn the danger which would attend the ap- 
pomtment of clergymen to dista.t colonies, without 
making them definitely responsible to some head of 
their own Church Thus he says especially, “The 
discipline of the Church im the colonies should agree 
with that which 1s settled in England,” and should 
“be subordinate under some bishop, or bishopric of 
this realm ” 

Few narratives can be more interesting than that 
in which our author traces the progress of English 
colonization, and its connexion with the enlargement 
of the Church of Chnst In most of the accounts 
which he gives, we meet with starrmg examples of the 
indomitable force of the national character, of the 
natural disposition of Enghshmen to dare peril, to 
contend unflinchingly agamst the most discouraging 
difficulties, and to regard difference of place and 
chime as unworthy the consideration of men devoted 
to the accomplishment of any great object, or the per 
formance of even the most ordmary dutics Hence, 
in the establishment of our colonies, we find aspirations 
after good, which, if not checked by untoward cir- 
cumstances, or the acmidental mixtme of vulgar 
avarice and ambition, could not fail of the noblest 
results The history of what has hecn donc for 
religion, in these respects exhibits all the lights and 
shadows of tlus most important subject 

We have no fault to find with Mh Anderson’s book 
but that 1t contams more than it ought todo It 1s 
not m the way of compliment, or with disguised 
praise, that we say this An author commits no slight 
error, when he obliges his readers to wade through 
some hundreds of pages not immediately belonging 
to the subject m question We wanted a lustory of 
the Colonial Church Mr Anderson has given us, in 
more than one mstance, a history of England This 
mode of writmg 1s all very well for readers who look 
for general mstruction, or amusement, in every book 
which they take up, but 1t 1s an mtolerable annoyance 
to those who read a book with one aim, confidently 
trusting in the discretion of the author, and hoping 
that he will always keep that one amin view For 
the sake of our sons and daughters, we pardon Mr. 
Anderson He has written a very charming, as well 
as avery useful book, and the pleasant style m which 
he describes events, not necessarily detailed at length, 
ought to render him popular among those who have 
time to follow hus desultory narrative. There are 
many who know little or nothing of the general 
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topics which we thmk ought to have been left to the 
gencral historian, Mr Anderson has performed a 
kind service for such persons. Abridgements are 
usually made for the young and unskilled; im the 
present case, we should hke to sec the reverse Let 
Mr Anderson keep his work in the form in which it 
now appears, for the general readcr, but let him 
abridge it, let hom compress the mam portion of the 
narrative mto a single volume of 400 or 500 pages, 
fo. those who know all about Charles I., Lord Bacon, 
William and Mary, and other such personages, but 
who confess that they know less than they ought to 
do about the Colonial Church, and who, we are sure, 
would gladly study the subject by the aid of so able 
and enhghtened a writer as the preacher of T.incoln’s 
Inn 


TRAVELS OF PRINCE ADALBERT OF 
PRUSSIA ' 


A LEARNED and witty physician, when asked in a case 
* De lunatico,” whether he considered the patient, a 
noble lord, of dull itelleet, made reply, to the no htile 
detriment of his practice, “ No, uot for a ford /”-— 
Is this a dull workhP No, not for a preace/ will 
doubtless be the answer of many an il-natured critic 
in these democratic days, when it 13 pleasanter to saya 
goodthing than to render even-handed justice, especially 
if an author happen to have the tamt of royal blood. 
Because he 15 a man of some wert, i 1s presumed 
without exammation or trinl that jhe must, “ nolens 
volens,”’ produce a feary wotk, a style of enticism casier 
to a Zoilus than fair to the author and to the public 
For, a prince though he be, he 1s not at all obnoxious 
to “the sefé umpeachment.” A love of truth, and 
of fauness and magnammuity even towards princes, 
obliges us to observe that the writer of these travels 
1s deeidcaly a man of uo common talents and attain- 
ments, and has produced an extremely interesting and 
well-written book Far from being imbued with the 
prejudices of an exclusive education and of birth, it 
appears to us wholly free from any royal or ars- 
tocratic {raits, enough to satisfy the most scrupulous 
and fastidious reader = I]is regard for the health and 
safety of his companions, his sympathy for suflerers 
wherever found, and his declared abhorrence of the 
mdamous traffic m man, with his suggestions for 
opening new communications and means of commerce, 
entitle him to approbation and respect. 

The fact, moreover, of the author’s previous travels, 
especially in the East, the advantages and facilities for 
observation within his reach,—all enabled him to 
render the present work more complete, mere correct 
and truthful in its details, as well as more rich in point 
of anecdote and illustration. The power of judging, 
and of forming comparisons with regard both to 


(1)  Travelsof H B&.H Prince Adalbert of Prussia, in the South 
of Enrope and 1n Brasil, with a Voyage up the Amazon and 
the Zingu.” Translated by Sir Robert H Schomburgh, and 
John Edward Taylor. 2 vols. 8vo London. D. Bogue. 
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character and scenery, which a wider field of experience 
ever confers, has a great charm for the general reader 
Combined too with that of c delineation, of 
a glowing style, and richer imagery, this enlarged 
sphere of observation gives variety and ammation to 
the narrative, with a vivactty and picturesqueness 
of description beyond the reach of a sohtary tounst 
who for the first time beholds the world. 

Often the companion of the great Humboldt, and 
intimately acquamted with his sound works, the author 
possessed many advantages m undertaking such an 
expedition. It 1s a proof of that enthusiasm and 
thirst of knowledge, which can alone throw hght upon 
distant regions, penetrate the most remote rivers and 
primeval forests, and confer the benefits of science and 
Christian freedom and civilization, asfar as man’s power 
of observation and resistless tendency to communicate 
the £nowz and to ascertam the uxknown can by 
possibilty extend 

Truth is great and will prevail, although few critics 
have unpartiality and self-respect enough at all times to 
proclaim it. We ought to speak of the author of 
these travels as we should of the simplest pedestrian 
traveller; to recollect moreover that he wrote for 
Germans, and not for ourselves That which is 
familar to us, may be thought novel by them ; the dull, 
lively; tedious detail, curious and interesting , while 
German critics may glory in the mnumerable books of 
travel, under which the less patient and fastidious 
English lament and groan In short, without some 
degree of liberal feeling, some comprehensive spirit of 
criticism prevail, we fall into all kinds of errors and 
absurdities in treating of foreign works 

It is not the information furnished, but the mode 
of treating it, which constitutes a dull book, and it 
would be as absurd as unjust to pronounce the author’s 
admirable descriptions of European scenery, tedious 
and “de trop,” because we happen to have travelled 
over or to have read accounts of those spots before 

When a work upon lands of so vast a surface, and 
on rivers and forests with all thew products of such 
colossal proportions, enters into anything like details 
of a mmute kind, 1f must necessanly be esteemed 
heavy, n the estimation, at least, of ordinary readers 
But that is not the case here, though a lover of 
sketches might think these volumes judiciously con- 
densed within half their present bulk. His appetite 
may be far too fastidious, and his power of digesting 
bulky volumes much less developed than a German 
reader’s As with the boys and the frogs, what 1s 
pleusure to one party is death to the other; and the 
old adage alone—‘ What is one man’s meat is 
another’s poison,” 1s enough to set all critical one- 
sidedness at defiance 

It is no fault of the author’s, then, that he is a 
prince—a brother of the late Prince Waldemar, who 
was present in the former campaign against the Sikhs, 
—or that he enjoyed opportunities for locomotion not 
usually offered to the general run of travellers ; that 
the King of Sardinia, moreover, placed a beautiful 
frigate at his disposal, to visit whatever countries he 
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and retain until his return; that at Rio 
e Janeiro the Emperor of Brazil should “ take up 
the wondrous tale,”? supply the exploring party with 
boats and provisions, and treat the Prince to a ball! 
nay, still more msufferable, that he should have 
counts, and consuls, and men of science, to attend 
him , Indian chiefs, and tribes far beyond the Ama- 
zon, to hal his advent, a noble young missioner to 
introduce him; guides, mules, and hammocks, to be- 
guile the tediousness of the way; and, to crown all, 
the celebrated Humboldt proud and happy to write a 
preface to his travels upon lus return. 

We can tolerate even this, and speak of a prince in 
no spint of disparagement if he have sense to make 
his position useful, and to respect himself. Had he 
not possessed talent and judgment, he would only the 
more have compromised himself, and exposed his 
vanity and folly, by entering his name upon the hst of 
distinguished travellers, he would be sure to have 
become the butt of party, and to expiate the sm of 
royal authorsiup by runnmg the gauntlet through the 
whole literary press As 141s, it will be argued that 
the author was greatly m fault for not exactly con- 
sulting English tastes and feelings, and his translators 
still more for not metamorphosing, or cutting down 
his fair proportions to a small readable volume—that 
dehght of an idle errtic’s, as of a desultory reader’s 
heart 

To pronounce these volumes cumbrous or dull, 
therefore, 1s with such merely to assert that they are 
the work of a foreigner and a German, and wnitten 
ma stvle and spirit the opposite of skimming over 
everything and speaking of nothmg The few ex- 
amples we have it m our power to give will fully bear 
out, we feel assured, the generally igh character we 
have fearlessly given of its merits and characteristics, 
as distinguished from the more condensed form and 
sketching character of a purely Enghsh book of 
travels 

Toe jouwt trauslation 1s very ably executed. The 
parties seem to have entered fully into the tone and 
spit of the writer; the style 1s clear and flowing, 
and, with a perfect command of the language, and 
appreciation of the author’s views and meaning, it 
reads much with the air of an origmal production. 

As the narrative was first printed m German for 
private circulation only, the translators were, con- 
sequently, mdebted for a copy of the work to the 
Prnce’s sanction of ther labours To Sr R. H 
Schomburgh, the author of “ Travels m Guiana and on 
the Orinoco,” Humboldt, m his mtroduction, pays a 
just tnbute, showing that his labours have matenally 
enlarged our knowledge of the geography and natural 
history of the eastern part of South America, and the 
great net of mvers between the sea-coast of Guiana and 
the basin of the Amazon. If human civilization, which 
is making such giant strides m North America, should 
ever penetrate into these fastnesses, (a hope which 
St. Basil calls “‘day-dreams of man,”) the structure 
of this great net of rivers from north to south may 
open channels of communication such es are unknown 
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in any other part of the world. An insignificant 
canal m the vicmity of the Brasilian Villa Bella, con- 
necting the basm of the Gunpore (a tnbutary of the 
Rio de Madeira) with the basin of the Paraguay, 
would effect the posmbihty of an unbroken navigation 
throughout the whole contiment, from Buenos Ayres 
to the mouth of the Orinoco, opposite the Island of 
| Trimdad. 

The opimon of so enlightened a traveller upon the 
work before us 1s the more interesting from bemg ex- 
pressed with perfect frankness and freedom 

“ Tt conducts us through Brazil to the mouth of the 
Amazon river, and through this into one of 1ts import- 
ant tributaries, the Xingu, the course of which is now 
explored for the first time . The author had previously 
visited the Crimea, Constantinople, and . A 
youthful on for the sea early awakened 1n him, and 
a noble thirst for knowledge, the desire to enrich life by 
the acquisition of new and enlarged ideas, subsequently 
led him to travel through Sicily, along the Spanish coust 
to Teneriffe, and Rio Fe Janeiro The Journal of his 
Travels enriched with sketchos made from nature by 
the author himeelf, 1s not 1n the strict: sense of the word 
a scientific book , nevertheless, 1t contains observations, 
and views of nature and customs, which reflect a vivid 
picture of the scenes which the Prince witnessed and 
passed through. Instruction 1s imparted in the most 
pleasing manner when an unaffected simplicity and an 
absence of all pretension pervade a work like this.” 

The period filled by these travels, 1s from May 7th, 
1842, to March 27th, 1843, they open m Suieily, 
with the ascent of Mount Etna, and close with the 
Prince’s return voyage, at Lisbon He was accompanied 
in some of his European excursions by his brother 
Waldemar and Baron Waltershausen, the boldest 
modern explorer and able describer of Mount Etna, 
and throughout the whole expedition by the Count 
Onolla, and Bismark of the Prussian service, besides 
others who jomed him in the western hemisphere, 
especially a young father mussioncr, whose active 
zeal enabled him to penetrate the forest regions far 
up the nver Xingu 

We shall give but a hasty glance at his progress to 
those mghty solitudes of a new and more prolific world, 
whose grander forms and ncher colourmg almost 
dazzle the 1magination as we contemplate their future 
grandeur and importance, when absorbed, as they 
may one day be, mto the vast confederation of the 
Anglo-American race It is thither we accompany 
the author, description of European scenery and of 
Etna itself, however graphic and powerful, having 
been multiphed ‘ad nauseam,” and 1+ bemg our 
invariable object to interest and instruct our readers 
The adventures m Sicily, Spain, and the Alhambra, 
Gibraltar, coast batteries, storms, naval battles, 
Moorish coast and cities, Cadiz, the Discrtas and 
Madeira, we pass over, till we reach the giant of the 
ocean, pointmg to another and a bnghter hemisphere, 
the soaring peak of Tenenffe. But we should not 
omit to mention that at Madeira he visited the 
hospitable mansion of Mr Gordon, where he was 
introduced to the late Mr Andrew Picken, whose 
early artistic productions gave rich promise of future 
celebrity. The young artist accompanied the Prince, 
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himself an excellent draughtsman, to various pic- 
turesque spots, and Mrs. Gordon showed him the 
beautifal work upon Madeira—“ a rich treat,” which 
Mr Picken had published in England 

The followmg notice of the Peak is very trathful 
and characteristic :— 


“Above this fearful scene of volcanic action, this 
gigantic wall which once rose out of the depths of the 
ocean, high above all these scenes and nightie gad giant 
peak, like a colossal pyramid purpled by the setting 
sun, flung his shadow over the mista which covered the 
ocean. This wonderful line of shadow had not yet 
reached the glorious mountain, whose base wae lost in 
the mists. The noble Alpine chain of the Gran Canaria, 
that island which once braved for eighty years the 
Spanish dominion of the world, lay spread out before 
me in the moat beautiful distinctness. The further I 
ascended, the higher my spectral guide rose out of the 
sea of mista, until it entirely concealed Canaria. It 
was now night; the fires of the Estuncia were the 
beacon which lighted me along my steep descent, and 
led me back to my companions.”—Vol. i p 105. 


It was then discovered that Count Oriolla was 
misdng 


“Sharing the general attrection of the fearful and 
majestic scenes around us, the Count had left the 
Estancia at the rame time with myself, but, whilat sketch- 
ing upon the acclivity, 1 had soon lost sight of him. 
With his usual boldness and perseverance he climbed up 
the cone, to explore the secrets of the mountain .... 
Shortly after sunset he reached the edge of the crater ; 
but to return was not so easy, and he wandered nearly 
the whole night in the dark, ameng boulders and sharp 
masses of rock, where a false step might at any moment 
have proved fatal His joy may readily be imagined, 
when he at length felt again the first trace of vegetation 
under his hand,—a little tuft of moss, which, as the har- 
binger of hope, he took with him, to keep in remem- 
brance of this fearful night "—Vol. i p 196. 

He had given up all hope, when fortunately he 
beheld the watch-fire of his companions above his 
head On his reaching it, he sunk down exhausted 
at ther side Their cries had proved ineffectual, and 
whoever has ascended the Peak will easily imagine 
the impossibility of searching for his companion in the 
dark, over those fields of lava and obsidian Here the 
stars shone with the same brilliaucy as on the night 
when they had ascended Etna The bold adventurers 
scaled the giant mountain, whose fires have now 
nearly haif 4 century been quenched, but “ who can 
foretell when he may again awake ®” 

They passed Alta Vista, at 9,753 fect above the sea, 
at the edge of the mghty Malpays del Teyde, and 
reached a yet more elevated part of the cone. 

“The stars were still shining in the clear blue sky, 
when we raw, high above the colossal ciretés, the streaks 
of the ghmmering dawn. Just over this rogy-coloured 
border, one star particularly attractod my attention. 
Instead of falling perpendicularly, like a shooting star. 
it had a quick, fitful, horizontal motion I pointed this 
pbenomenon out to mj companions, who saw it as dis- 
tanctly as myself. When looked at through a telescope, 

' the star appeared to form two, united by a tne despa 


' the motion of which was the same as seen by the 


leye”"—Voil.1. p 198. 
The view from the crater 1s described as a glorious 
panorama They stood upon the central volcano :— 
* At its foot the scene of desolation out of which it 
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arose, skirted by the smiling fields of Teneriffe, and 
all around the volcanic islands rising out of the ocean, 
heey ae | to the Teyde as their common head; he 1s 
their fi star, they the moons; ther fires, their erup- 
tions are all his work.” 

On the 5th of September, “the San Michele” 
arrived off Rio de Janeiro. 

“ All gazed with astonishment at the strange forms of 
the mountainous coast which lay stretched out before us 
from west to east. On the extreme left rose a small 
cone out of the sea, ike an island, with which was con- 
nected on the right several small islands that looked 
hke pomte. Then followed the wonderful mountain- 
chain, the outlines of which resemble a giant lying on 
his back,—a sure land-mark to sailors at the entrance to 
the harbour of Rio, that king of harbours! The head 
of the ‘giant,’ with an immense aquiline nose and 
wide open mouth, 1s formed by the steep rock called 
the Gavin, (topsail,) to which the British sailors have 
given the more significant name of ‘ Lord Hood’s nose.’ 

Stretched out before us lay those wonders of trop1- 
cal vegetation, which seen 1n books and drawings often 
appear to border on the fabulous Wherever the eye 
ranged, the mountains were clothed with forests, above 
the outline of which rose single slender palms, with 
various trees of forms which a European has never seen, 
overtopping the plants and shrubs that covered the hill 
sides. ... Hven Constantinople did not transport me so 
much as the first view of Rio de Janeiro Neither 
Naples nor Stamboul, nor any other spot I have seen on 
earth, not even the Alhambra, can compare with the 
strange and magic charm of the entrance to this bay 
Wonders revealed themselves to our sight, the existence 
of which we had never imagined, and 1t was now clear 
why the first discoverers of this land gave to 1t the name 
of ‘the New World.’ 


Rio and its environs are described with the same 
enthusiasm, but with the pen of a practised traveller 
His delmeations are as picturesque as faithful, tor 
he appears to have the eye of a true artist The 
aboriginal tribes, the early settlements, the Jesuits, 
the successive dominions and cessions, with thedeclara- 
tion of Brazilian independence, are all, hke a group of 
figures, brought under his rapid view. 

His excursion through the province and to the 
Parahyba, with its rismg colonies and various wonders, 
1s full of novelty and mterest for an English reader 
A “ Night in the Forest,” anecdotes of the people, and 
accidents in the dark, give zest to the progress of the 
narrative. He observes that “wherever plantain- 
trees are found in Brazil, it is a sure sign that human 
habitations are near at hand; but such a number of 
these trees I had never before seen” Alluding to the 
longevity of the Indians, he was assured that in one 
tribe they were beheved to survive from a hundred 
and forty to a hundred and sixty years. 

Having finshed his excursions, and been féted by 
the emperor and the resident British officers, he set 
forth in the “ Growler,” and at length reached the 
mighty Rio das Amazonas “This king of rivers 
flows here majestically along m an undivided course, 
and free of islands, and its bed hollowed to a depth 
which has never yet been sounded. The tide extends 
up the Marafion, a distance of 360 English miles ... 
the water rising to a height of 451 feet above the 
level of the sea.... By taking twice the length of 
the Rhine from the Rheinwald glaciers to the lock 
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at Katwyk-op Tee, we have the course of the great 
Zingu, which flows through a terntory of nearly 
1,200 English miles, but it is httle visted. At 
about 200 miles below the former river, near Porto 
de Moz, its clear waters jon the Amazon: its sources 
he m the Serra dos Vertentes, south-east of the 
‘ampos de Parecis, between 14° and 15° south 
latitude ... The course of the Zmgu from its 
sources to its yunction with the Amazon in 1° 41’ 
south latitude, 1s generally from south to north, but 
in its lower part 11 makes a great bend to the south- 
east, which terminates just above Souzel, near the 
last place inhabited by whites, and opposite the 
junction of the Tucurui. 

Even west of the junction with the Zingu, the 
Amazon appeared to Von Martius as wide as the Lake 
of Constance Its branches are then descnbed; the 
phenomenon of the Pororoca, or prolonged ebbing of 
the out-flowing mass of water, which meeting the 
flood, raises the tidal wave im a few muutes to its 
greatest height ‘This destructive tidal wave some- 
times occupies the whole width of the river; on 
coming to a shallow place, it rises to a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet; but in deep water the wave 
almost disappears. Those who navigate the river 
call such deep parts ‘ Esperas,’ places of refuge, 
where even small vessels he secure from the ragmg 
Pororoca””? The ebb and flood of the Amazon appears 
to be little less extraordinary, and below the Rao 
Negro it does not reach its greatest height before 
the end of March, or beginning of Apnl. Another 
fact which shows the superabundant generation, even 
of the fountams of waters, in some impenetrable 
and mystic recesses of the south, is, that the 
northern tributaries have less influence on the Amazon 
than the gigantic ones which flow from the south and 
commence msing suddenly m November, in conse- 
quence of the swelling of the mountam streams The 
Madeira, however, produces the greatest effect on 
the Amazon. This river has a copious supply of 
water, the highest and lowest state of which coincides 
with that of the main stream. 


‘In the mver Solemones, and further to the east, the 
water rises forty feet Von Martius even found some 
trees covered with the mud of the river, up to a height 
of fifty feet above the lowest level. At these periods of 
high tide, the land on the banks of the Marasion, lined 
with forests through which the flood rushes, appears as 
if drowned 1n the boundless rolling mass of waters The 
tallest trees tremble with the shock, while numerous 
trunks are torn up and swept along by the flood. The 
wild beasts fly to the higher parts of the country, and 
fishes and alligators swim where the jaguar and tapir 
lately roamed through the woods. A few species of birds 
only which build on the highest trees, (among others, the 
macaw,) remain unscared by the uproar of the e ements, 
that breaks the usual stillness of the forest. This 
inundation annually causes new islands to arise: the 
banks take new forms, as the stream washes them away 
in some parts, and deposits the soil in others. Fre- 
quently a large island 1s thus divided into several 
smaller ones, or numerous isleta are united into a large 
one, nor is 1t improbable, that the many lakes which 
are found along the course of the Marafion and the 
Madeira, connected with the river, may have heen 
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0 ly caused by these inundations.”—Vol. 13. 
pp. 1387, 138. 

The disastrous expedition of Gonzalo Pizarro across 
the Andes, m quest of a Peruvian Califorma, is thus 
spoken of .— 

“ The story of the ‘ gilded king’ and his marvellous 
City of , Where three thousand goldsmiths were 
constantly employed, ot its fabulous gold land, its 
three mountains of gold, of silver, and of aalt, all 
prompted Gonzalo, mwled by the accounts given by the 
Indians, to go in quest of these marvels towards 
eastern Peru No wonder that his curiusity and 
cupidity were excited by such tales of a monarch, who 
every morning was anointed with fragrant oils and 
gums, and then bade his attendants blow upon him 
gold dust through long tubes, while every night, lest 
this vestment should prevent sleep, the prince had the 
gold washed off, and his majesty was re-gilded in the 
morning "—Vol u p 141 

Respecting the fair and far-famed rulers of this 
royal river and its trbularies, we have just space 
enough—tor 1t would be endless to multiply examples 
from a work that teems with mterest—to imsert the 
followig happily turned 1emarks :— 

“¢The bold adventurers had for some time heard 
report» of a nation of ‘Amazons’ who were said to 
inhabit the mteror. On the 22d of June 1542, after 
they had proceeded down the river a distance computed 
at 1400 leagues, they for the first time saw ten or 
twelve of these hervines, who at the head of ther 
subjects fought vahantly with the Spmuards The 
obstinate rexistance of this tribe was explained by the 
circumstance that their fair tyrants put to death every 
onv in their army who attempted to run away,’ ”— 
Vol.u p 143. 

This amusing and mstructive wok 1s supplied 
with three maps, aud a handsome front'spiece with a 


vignette, the productions of the Piice’s own pencil. 


RUPERT AND THE CAVALIERS ' 


Mr Warsvxton’s design in writmg this work 
seems to be two-fold, viz to raise the reputation of 
Prince Rupert to what he believes to be its proper 
height, and to give the world another book on the 
Great Rebellion which shall unite the digmty of 
learnmg and lustoric authority with the lighter graces 
of a purely literary composition Without any desire 
to detract from the peculiar ment of the work (which 
we shall refer to presently), we must begin by ex- 
presswwg our belief that Mr Warburton has tailed m 
his strenuous efforts to make Prince Rupert a great 
man, and that he has also failed to produce an exact 
and accurate book which may be r.hed on as a stand- 
ard authority. Moreover, by the profuse display of 
information that can in any way be made to have a 
connexion with his subject, he has swamped half of 
his text m an ocean of loose, imaccurate, though 
agreeable notes. Whenever any of these notes are 
sohd and really valuable, the ieader 1s puzzled to 
find out swéy they do not form part of the text, which 
ates aE a a das see eee 


‘« Memoirs of Rupert and the Cavahers ” By Eliot Warburton, 
betes of the “ Conscent aad the Cross” 3 vols. 8vo Bentley. 2 
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is occasionally quite meagre for want of the matter 
which they contain. e 


Our author has entered warmly into hus work ; he 
has read and sought out much, and has spared no 
pains to elpeidate every portion of his work, but he 
1s not always successful in the effects produced, and 
1s Often tedious mstead of accurate All persons who 
have read the “Crescent and the Cross” will expect 
to find “Rupert and the Cavaliers” graceful and 
eloquent in style, nor will they be disappomted 
wherever the author wntes for himself, or, m that 
expressive phrase, “out of his own head.” He 
introduces his hero effectively thus :— 


“There isa loud fame of Prince Rupert in our civil 
wars, yet singularly litic of bis private history 1s known 
He seems to atart into existence whon the Royal Standard 
of England 1s set up; he advances that tatal banner 
through its terrible career, with supernatural but 
ill-starred bravery ; and when 1t is finally struck down 
at Naseby, he vanishes at the same time from our view. 
Yet even during that memorable strife, there is o 
tumour rather than a knowledge of him. mothers hueh 
their infants with the terror of hia name, leaguering 
armies retire at the first challenge of hia trumpets, the 
stern energy of the Puritan gives way before his renist- 
less charge, Roundhead hatred and Royalist recrimi- 
nation accuse him as the evil genius of the war; yet 
whence he came or whither he went, few have inquired 
or can tell. 

‘The few glimpses by which he 18 afterwards 
viewed are equally singular and vaned We find him 
& veteran in arms and renown while yet a boy, » prixoner 
for years before be attains to manhood Jeader ot the 
Cavahers from the first hour that he meets them, 
conqueror in every battle, though defeated , maintaming 
the war upon the sea when 1t has been crushed upon the 
land; buccaneering in the name of loyalty on the 
Spanish main, honest amid corruption, philosophic 
among triflers in the court of the Restoration ; layin 
aside his 1mpetuosity, but not his gaJlantry, as Admirna 
of‘our fleets, returning thence to the chem)st’s laboratory 
and the painters study, and finally dying in and 
honour here 1m Old England, ‘ beloved by all the gentle- 
men of the county,’ and ‘generally Jamented, having 
maintained such good-temper and such happy neutrality 
in the present unhappy divisions, that he was honoured 
and respected by men of the moat varying tnterests.’ 

“Can this be the person whom we have hithert« 
known only to neglect or to condemn! Surely there must 
have been some heroic nature in this man, which pre- 
judice alone has darkened or denied —some prejudice 
more fatal to his fame than the hatred or the obloquy of 
hiscontemporarics Let the gencrous and candid reader 
but take the facts of Prince Rupert's life aa they are 
here imperfectly arranged ; let him grant to thew such 
credence as their authorities may seem to deserve, anc 
such interest as their romantic character may claim, 
and surely he will admit that the chief of the Cavaliers 
deserves a higher place 1n story than he has hitherto 
obtained.” 

We are quite of Mr Warburton’s way of thinking 
as far as regards the fact that Rupert has been under- 
rated, but “reverse of wrong 1s not always right.” 

| Echipsed as he has been hitherto by bemg ranked 
! too low, as he stands before us in Mr. Warburton’s 
estimation he reminds us forcibly of the French 
proverb— 
“Tel brille au second rang qui #’éclipse au premier.” 


It is quite natural that a biographer should love 
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and admire his hero; indeed, biographies in which 
this is not the case are worth little. We do not, 
therefore, wish to quarrel with Mr. Warburton; on the 
contrary, we sympathise, in a great measure, with his 
liking for the brave, impetuous, honest-hearted young 
soldier, who was in mature life, if not a great philo- 
sopher and a great artist, yet philosophic and aftistic 
enough to make himself rationally happy amid the 
folly and depravity of an ignorant court Clarendon 
was too much of a statesman to value the rough 
headlong youth who often frustrated his plans; and as 
to Master Samuel Pepys—to use his own words, “1t 
do amaze me mightily” that any one should attach 
any importance to his evident dishke of Prince Rupert. 
When did cunning, servile, cowardly, lymg, time- 
serving gossips ever pay respect to honesty, bravery, 
and simpheity when out of fashion in the times and 
coteries they seryed? No, no. It was not possible 
for Pepys to give Prince Rupert a good word, even in 
his private journal, as Jong as he saw that when his 
Highness came to court, he was “ welcome to nobody.” 
It is qmte true that Rupert was “counted always 
unlucky,” and Pepys was not a man to forget that, 
especially when his Highness found fault with the 
management of affairs at the Admiralty 

These “Memoirs of Rupert and the Cavaliers” 
contain many letters, and extracts from letters and 
other documents, relating to the great civil war, 
never before printed This omginal matter was col- 
lected by Colonel Benett, secretary to Prince Rupert, 
from whom it haa descended to Mr Benett of Pyt 
House in Wiltshire. Mr Bentley, the publisher, 
(whether mstigated by Mr Warburton we know not,) 
has purchased this collection, and intrusted 1t to our 
author to use as he should find desirable m the 
composition of the present work This collection has 
not been printedentire The selections from 1t given 
by the anthor of “Rupert and the Cavahers” will 
doubtless attract considerable attention among seven- 
teenth-century scholars They do not bring to hght 
much that 1s absolutely new, but they serve to render 
distinct many transactions among the Cavalier party 
which were not very clear before. The usual public 
sources of information, such as the Lansdowne, Har- 
leian, Ashmolean, Bodleian collections, &c together 
with private papers contnbuted by individuals, have 
been used by Mr, Warburton, who, of course, quotes 
much from Clarendon and other standard authonties 
concerning this period. But this is generally done 
in the objectionable notes, which mvade two-thirds of 
most of his pages. We quote the following from the 
sensible and modest preface — 


“Mhe Renett collection consists of the following 
documenta :—First.—Upwards of 1,000 original letters 
from the leading cavaliers. Of these I have only been 
able to use a comparatively small proportion, but an 
alphabetical index aad abstract of them all will be 
found at the end of the first volume, which I trust will 
prove of some importance to the historian and to the 
atadent of history. eer) them are numerong Jetters 
from ki Qharles I and II., the Dukes of York, 
,and Buckingham ; Lords Worcester, Hertford, 
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Newcastle, Olarendon, Goring, Digby, ay ps ee Cnl- 

pep r, Hopton; from Will Legge, Ashburnham, 
tkeley an sire Ppa persons. 

“econdly.—A MS. relating to Prince Rupert's early 

life This ia imperfect and fragmentary, I have there- 

fore only quoted from 1t. 

ad pi a A MS. of some length recording Prince 
Rupert's adventures as Admiral of the Royal Flest, and 
his corsair 7 eat among the Western Islands and 
on the Spanish main. With this 1s a sort of ‘log’ or 
journal of the crnise from September 1651 to March 
1658, which will be found in the Appendix to the third 
volume. 

* Fourthly.— Another MS. which I have called in the 
references to 1t ‘Prince Rupert's Diary’ It is not an 
autograph of his, however, but s somewhat vague 
chronological collection of anecdotes relating to the 
Prince , 1t appears to have been wnitten at different 
times, on the authority of different eye-witnesses of the 
actions or other circumstances that it relates.” 

The value of this collection of papers as regards the 
biography of the Prmce is thus estimated by Mr 
Warburton in a subsequent portion of his book, 
where he first begins to insert the orginal letters 

“T have a few observations to make concerning the 
following correspondence First, 1t proves Prince 
Rupert to have been the director of the whole war, and 
the sole referee of the King upon every point connected 
with their military affairs This, at first, considering 
the issue of the war, may appear to be an unfortunate 
admission for the Pnnce; but 1t is to be recollected, 
that at the first, the state of the King’s affairs was well 
nigh desperate, that nothing but the most able and 
vehement exertions could have raised up his depressed 
and destitute army to a state of stren and service , 
and that through all the widely scattered quarters of 
this army, wherever there was a courtier, there was a 
wayward and jealous opponent of the young general 
At head quarters, especially, every obstacle was thrown 
in his way, that the King’s partiality would allow, and all 
the responsibility being thrown upon the Prince, all the 
many failures were visited upon himalso. It 1s remark- 
able that all those who were under his orders express 
themselves with devotedness and affection towards his 
service, and that every brave man only seems to desire 
to serve under the eyes of the most daring leader of 
that brave time.” 

It may not be superfluous labour, on our part, to 
set down here the leading facts of Prmce Rupert’s 
eventful hfe He was the third son of Ehzabeth, 
daughter of James I of England, and Fredenck V. 
Elector Palatine of the Rhme He was born on the 
18th December, 1619 His mother was every mch 
a Stuart, and the portrait of Rupert, prefixed to this 
first volume, resembles the members of that family 
Nearly all our readers are probably acquainted with 
the nature of the Palatmate war, m the midst of 
which Rupert was reared He gave early mdications 
of a love of arms, and he seems to have been his 
mother’s favourite child At the age of seventeen, 
he visited his uncle Charles I in company with his 
elder brother, the detestable Elector Charles Louis. 
Soon after their return to Germany, Rupert was taken 
prisoner in a skirmish with the Austnans, and con- 
fined in the Castle of Lintz. Ehzabeth of Bohemia 
and her children were the great Protestant leaders in 
Germany, and Rupert’s pnnciples were sorely tried 
during hisimprisonment Let us quote Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s account. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“* The Governor of Lintz was a brave old soldier of the 
Empire; he had once professed the reformed faith, but 
adopted that of the peror on entering his service. 
For this, and it is to be hoped, for other services, 
Count Kuffstein stood high in the favour of the Court. 
To him was confided the desire of the Emperor to obtain 
the services of the young Palatine, and the Count 
attempted, as a preliminary, to convert his captive 
Our Prince was what his brother would have termed 
obstinate, in his rejection of new doctrines. The Count 
offered to let him have the society of two pnests, 
Jesuits, who were much interested in his spiritual well- 
being ; the Prince replied, that ‘he would be happy to 
see the Count’s friends provided he might also see his 
own;’ this was refused, so he remained in solitude 
His firmness was soon put to a far more trying test, in 
the same manner as the sunshine was more successful 
than the rude storm against the fabled traveller's cloak 

“ Among the few recreations permitted to the Prince, 
was an occasional dinner with the Governor, and free 
access to his gardens. It was destined that his 1m- 
prisonment, as well as his chivalric career, should lack 
nothing of the requirements of romance Strange as 
it may read in these matter-of-fact pages, Count Kuff 
stein had a daughter, an only cherished child, who lived 
in his stern old castle, like the delicate Dryad of some 
gnarled tree She ‘was one of the bnghtest beauties of 
her age,’ and rarely gifted, ‘no lesse excelling in the 
charms of her muinde than of her faire bodye '"—The 
imagination of the reader will easily supply what the 
faithful historian 1s not permitted to record. How the 
heroism, the misfortunes, and the noble person of her 
royal captive, touched her imagination. how the 1m- 
petuous young Prince, whose thoughts had ever fed on 
tales of love and glory passed_his time 1n that grim castle, 
hitherto without an object, save to watch time and the 
old Dannbe rolling by , how this fair girl dawned upon his 
gloomy life, charged by her father to cheer her royal 
prisoner, and, 1f1t might be, to win his soul over to the 
ancient faith. Does the reader pity him or even her? 
Though goon to be forsaken, she never was forgotten in 
all the wild vicissitudes of his dangerous and reckless 
career , and to woman's foolish heart, even this 15 noms 
thing And for him—how often when wearied with the 
doomed yet charmed life he bore, must his thought, 
have flown back to that fair grl.—back from the 
hushed ambush or raging battle-field, or stormy seas, to 
those quiet and innocent days, when he listened to her 
loving controversy as they stood by the antique battle- 
menta, with the old Danube rolling by ! 

“We are not writing romance, but actual biography, 
gleaned painfully out from crabbed old manuscripts, 
through which her character still shines fair and purely. 
For, those quaint old letters tell me that thenceforward 
‘he never named her, without admiragon and expressinge 
@ devotion to serve her with his lyfe,’ and it requires 
nothing more to tell me that her honour had becn 

ed by his own 

“‘ Nevertheless, with war resounding al} around him, 
with so many prizes to be fought for, and so much glory 
to be won, Mile de Kuffstemm must have sometimes 
found it a hard task to cheer her captive in his cage 
How his young spirit must have chafed as he saw 
glimpses of the war roll by and vanish far away. And 
to loose himself from this captavity, this living grave, 
he had but one word to utter, he had but to follow the 
example of the chivalrous Henry of Navarre, to profesa 
himsclf @ proselyte and be free. Hus royal uncle, his 
imperial enemy, his lady-love, his worldly interest, were 
all in favour of the change, his own conviction, his 
own brave and manly heart, alone against 1t. Be this 
remembered when his many errors are recounted ” 


After about three years’ umprisonment he 1s released 
by the emperor, Ferdinand IIT, at the intercession 
ef the empress, who was (by the way) that very 
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Infanta of Spain whom Charles I. rejected in order 
to marry Hennetta Maria. It seems not at all 
improbable, as Mr Warburton suggests, that she felt 
a peculiar interest in Charles’s favourite nephew, and 
was not unwilling to forward the wishes of her former 
suitor, by obtainmg Rupert’s freedom 

During this time, matters were growing despe- 
rate between Charles and his parhament Strafford 
had been beheaded The vain, mischef-makmg queen 
had fled to the continent to procure moucy and troops 
for the approaching war, and m 1642, on August 223d 
(accordmg to Mr Warburton’s authorities), Charles 
raised the royal standard at Nottingham. Rupert 
had just arrived at his uncle’s court, and under the 
title of General of the Royal Horse, (there bemg, as 
yet, no royal horse to command,) he accompanied ¢he 
king to take part in that unlucky ceremony. Probably 
the disheartened king found pleasure m the fresh, 
buoyant spirit of lis young nephew Dauntless, bold, 
and full of hope even m the mst of the most unpro- 
mising circumstances, there is a sort of reckless 
chivalry about the Prince Palatine, which must have 
been very fascmatig to the young Cavaliers, and, 
accordingly, we find him ever at ther head His 
personal appearance may as well be noted now. Mr. 
Warburton says — 

“The best portraits of the Prince that I am ac 
quainted with are in the possession of Lord Kinnaird 
at Rossie Priory, Lord Craven at Coombe Abbey, and 
Sir Robert Bromley at Stoke Park Theo first, by 
Vandyke, was taken apparently at the Hague, when he 
was about eleven years of age, the second, also b 
Vandyke, about the period of his first visit to England, 
and the last was painted by Sir Peter Lely, after the 
Restoration ” 

At the tame of the scttmg up of the standard he 1s 
thus described by our author, with apparently very 
fair ground for domg so Such a person 1s a proper 
hero of romance — 

“Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty-three His 
portraits present to us the ideal of a gallant Cavahor. 
His figure, tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, would have 
becn somewhat stately, but for its graceful bearing and 
noble eagsc <A vehement yct firm character predom1- 
nates in the countenance, combined with a certam 
gentleness, apparent only in the thoughtful but not 
pensive eyes Large, dark, and well formed oyebrows 
overarch a high-bred Norman nosc the upper lip is 
fineiy cut, but somewhat supercilious in expression, the 
lower part of the mouth and chin have a very different 
meaning, and impart a tone of iron resolution to the 
whole countenance Long flowing hair (through which, 
doubtless, curled the romantic ‘love-lock’) flowed over 
the wide embroidered collar, or the scarlet cloak he 
wore neither beard nor moustaches, then almost 
universal; and his cheek, though bronzed by exposure, 
was marked by a womanly dimple.” 


But “love locks” and “dimples” must be forgotten 
amid the bloodshed and misery which desolated this 
unhappy country during the succeedmg years. In 
proof of the general good understanding and affection 
that prevailed between Charles and his nephew, we 
quote the following interesting letters. 

While Rupert is in Bristol, holding out against 
Fairfax, the kmg forms a determination of going to 
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Scotland, which his nephew thinks ruinous to the 
royal cause 


“ (8 usual, every body about his majesty who ought 
not to know his intentions easily learned them, and so 
the report reached Rupert, who therenpon writes this 
manly remonstrance to the Duke of Richmond — 


“¢ My Lorp,—It 13 now in everybody's mouth that the 
king is gomg for Scotland I must confess it to bea 
strange resolution, considering not only in what cond1- 
tion he will leave all behind him, but what probabihty 
there 1s for him to get thither If I were desired to 
deliver my opinion what other ways the king should 
take, this should be my opinion, which jour lordship 
may declare to the king. His majesty now hath no 
way left to preserve his posterity, kingdom, and nobility, 
but by a treaty. 1 believe 1t a more prudent way to 
retain something than to lose all Ifthe king resolve 
to abandon Ireland, which now he may with honour, 
since they desire unreasonably, and it 1s apparent they 
will cheat the king, having not five thousand men in 
their power When this has been told him, and that 
many of his officers and soldiers go from him to them, 
if he have no more consideration of such as stay, I 
must extremely lament their condition, being exposed 
to all ruin and slavery One comfort will be left—we 
shall all fall together. When this 1s, remember I have 
done my duty Your faithful frend, 

“6 Bristol, July 28th, 1645. Rorgerr’ 


“On the third of August the Duke of Richmond 
writes to the prince in answer, from Cardiff, in a cypher 
letter, almost unintelligible, 1ts purport 1s as follows 
‘That his grace shewed the king Prince Rupert’s letter, 
with as much care for the interest of the latter as was 
possible, that the former read 1t graciously and seemed 
to think that the difficulty lay not in consenting to a 
treaty but in asking for one,’ that ‘anywise it 1s a bitter 
draught, the worse for having been previously tasted ,’ 
that ‘dear Rupert’ was right to use perfect freedom, 
and that he had expressed ‘himself with the same 
generosity that appears in all his actions,’ &c 

“‘ Almost at the same time the king writes to Rupert 
a@ long letter in further reply to the prince’s commu- 
nication through the Duke of Richmond. In this his 
majesty says, ‘Speaking rather as a mere soldier or 
statesman, I confess there 1s no probability of my ruin 
If I had any other quarrel but the defence of my reli- 
gion, crown, and friends, you had full reason for your 
afivice. As a Chnstian, however, I must tell you that 
God will not suffer rebels to prosper, or this cause to be 
overthrown, and whatsoever personal punishment He 
shall please to inflict upon me, must not make me 
repine, much less give over this quarrel As for the 
Irish, I assure you they shall not cheat me, but it 1s 
possible they may cozen themselves. I am sending to 
Ormond such a despatch os I am sure will please you 
and all honest men, &c.—C. R.” 


About the same time Charles addresses the follow- 
ing affectionate letter to Rupert .— 


«¢ Nepuew,—lf I had as much time as I have matter, 
this should be avery long letter, but what I want I have 
commanded others to supply, for I have commanded Jack 
Ashburnham to give you a full account both of our 
proceedings and resolutions here, with all the reasons 
of them, as likewise, Colepepper being newly come from 
my son, I have commanded him te acquaint you with 
those affairs concerning which, to deal freely with you, 
I find that you might do so great good there, tbat if at 
were not for the danger of the passage and that I know 

“net how Bristol can be yet without you, I would wish 
you were with my son; but, as it 1s, I think only fit to 
name it, and no more; 80 leaving it only to you. As 
for the oaths you have proposed to be taken, I not only 
approve them but thank you for the motion, only that 
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clause which concerns the public meetings may be left 
out, because 1t will needlessly exasperate the clubmen, 
all the rest I do very much like. And now, because it 
18 possible that 1t will be a long time before I see you, 
I earnestly desire you to have an implicit faith in my 
fnendship and affection to you, for I assure you I hold 
myself interested equally to protect you as one of my 
own children , so that you shall share largely with me, 
if ever 1t shall please God to send happy days unto 
“¢ Your loving uncle and most faithful friend, 

“““ CHARLES 

Very soon after this, Charles listens to the accusa- 
tions of Lord Digby agamst Prince Rupert in the 
matter of the surrender of Bnstol, and deprives him 
of all his offices, and sends him a pass to leave the 
kingdom [Even Clarendon mtimates his sense of the 
myustice of this punishment But thus was it ever 
with Charles, whom we may pity sincerely, but can 
scarcely ever commend He was, as Milton has said, 
“a man neither by nature nor by nurture wise ” 

After the final defeat of the king at Naseby, Rupert 
and his younger brother retire from the kmgdom 
Rupert 1s soon after made Admural of the Royal Navy, 
such as it 1s For several years he leads a wild, 
buccaneering life, capturmg all the vessels of the 
Commonwealth he can get at, and supplying the needy 
Charles I ’s purse In astorm m the West Indies his 
younger brother, Prince Maurice, 1sdrowned Rupert 
returns to Europe richer than he went, and a short time 
before the Restoration, Mr Warburton gives his readers 
a glimpse of his Highness im the midst of the beauty 
and fashion of Paris, but he does not favour them 
with any of the love-letters which, he mtimates, are to 
be met with m abundance at this date in the Benett 
collection There secms to have been no thought of 
marrying his Highness at any period since his uncle’s 
treaty for the hand of Mlle de Rohan, during his first 
visit to England, which failed. 

The Prince was too poor and too Protestant to be 
considered a good match by the European courts 
After the Restoration, we find him domesticated mn 
England, studymg philosophy, drawing m mezzo- 
tinto, (an art he 1s said to have invented,) etching, 
and making 1mpiovements in mechanics His mother 
also, by the good offices of her romantic lover and 
noble friend, Lord Craven, 1s made easy during her 
last years If ever there was a true, disinterested, 
lofty-minded hero,—a faithful, generous, self-sacrifiemg 
lover, —it was tlus Earl of Craven, who devoted his 
whole Jife, ms fortune, and ns ambitious hopes at 
home, to the service of Ehzabeth of Bohemia and her 
children. ‘“ Alles fur Got und thr,”—every thing for 
God and her,—was the motto which expressed at once 
the strength and the purity of ns affection. 

There must have been something very extraordinary 
about Rupert’s mother, to have attached to her in 
this way (and without any hope of love on her ‘side) 
such men as Lord Craven, Counts Mansfeldt and 
Thurm, and the Duke of Brunswick, who were all 
ready to lay down their lives m her cause. Some of 
them did die for her. Lord Craven’s respectful 
devotion lasted till her death, when she was sixty-six 
years old. If we mistake not, Pepys says that it was 
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commonly believed that they were marned She died 
in bis house m London, we believe, whieh stood 
where the Olympic Theatre now stands Coombe 
Abbey, the property of the present Lord Craven, was 
bought by lus chivalric ancestor, because 1t was the 
place in which hus “Queen of Hearts” (as Elizabeth 
was called) had passed her childhood, and he could 
thus give her the pleasure of dwelling in old age annd 
the well-remembered scenes to which through all the 
storms of hfe she ever reverted with dehight Yes, 
there must have been somethmg uncommon in this 
woman, but there must have been somethmg much 
more uncommon, we suspect, in Lord Craven There 
are facts concerning the Queen of Bohemia which are 
scarcely accordant with an ideal of female perfection 

These volumes are enriched with portraits of the 
principal Cavaliers, Lord Falkland, Gormg, Mont- 
rose, Worcester, Lunsford, &c. Not unworthy to be 
ranked with the Cavahers, in spite of ther unworthy 
gender, are the Countesses of Derby and Arundel, 
who defended their houses so bravely in the absence 
of ther lords, and whose poitraits are m these 
volumes. 

Enough has been said to prove that “ Rupert and 
the Cavaliers” 1s full of mteresting and instructive 
matter One word we would say m addition Mr 
Warburton has been careful never to embroider a 
fact This 1s agreat merit ima work like the present, 
and we give the author full credit for abstainmg from 
any exercise of fancy in completing or rounding off 
facts which his authority leaves imperfect Ina man 
of eloquence and imaginative power, this 1s a rare 
quality. 


EXPEDITION INTO CENTRAL AUSTRALIA’ 


THERE are some portions of the world’s surface 
which appear to retreat as the discoverer advances 
The sources of the White Nile, the fountam head of 
the Niger, the remote intenor of Atrica, and the 
centre of Australia foun afew among the difficult and 
long disputed of those geographical problems Each 
discovery seems to bring to light other regions to be 
discovered, as the traveller over an undulating country 
mounts one ridge only to sce another im lis way The 
causes which prevented Captain Sturt from bringing 
his enterprise to a successful accomplishment are not 
to be traced to himself or his compamons, but to 
natural sources. The character of the vast region 
which he traversed was such as to present every 
difficulty, every obstacle wluch can be magined, and 
when at length he turned Ins back upon the point 
towards which he had been journeying, it was with 
regret amounting to sorrow. But he had duties to 
perform, he was responsible for the lives of those who 
had shared Ins fatigues and dangers, and had he 
allowed the enthusiasm which had carried him thus 
far, to overcome his reason, and lead him still further 





(1) “ Narrative ofan aon into Central Australia, performed 
under the Authority of Her Majesty’s Government in 1844, 5,6” 
By Captain Charles Sturt. Twovols. T & W. Boone. 1849 
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into the heart of that inhospitable wilderness, he 
would have incurred the danger of death at every step. 
No addition to our geograpnical knowledge would 
have been sufficient compensation, had his companions 
in that perilous expedition bequeathed ther dust to 
the desert through his intemperate zeal. As it was, 
one life was lost; one of the travellers died, and his 
remains were buried under a pyramidal heap of stones 
on the summit of Mount Poole, which takes its name 
from him Much new information, however, has been 
obtamed, and for this reason, if for no other, Captain 
Sturt’s volumes are interesting and valuable. 

On the 10th of August, 1844, Captam Sturt, with 
a number of companions, accompamed by several 
attendants and provided with the necessary accom- 
pamments of such an expedition, started from Gawler 
Town in the province of South Australia. ‘Towards 
the end of the month thcy encamped on tho banks of 
the Darlmg, having passed the great bend of the 
Murray, and traced the course of the river to a con- 
siderable distance From thence the journey lay over 
a country diversified by hills, valleys, sticams, and 
spots of picturesque beauty. Everywhere some object 
of mterest presented itself, everywhere tho travellers 
were made sensible that they were proceeding through 
a wild and curious region, and everywhere the districts 
traversed afforded maternal for a description, whether 
of Australian life or scenery But our limits will not 
allow us to do more than point out some of the more 
remarkable features of the region which was explored 
by the eapedition of 1844 The natives whom they 
encountered from time to time appcared astonished and 
often alarmed at the apparition of the party, as in some- 
what cumbrous procession 1t wended its way towards 
the unknown interior. The dwellings of these prim- 
itive people, whose Jife is no less strange than the land 
they inhabit 1s wild, are composed of mere bowers, hke 
the ranchzeras of California, constructed of the branches 
of trees woven together and coated with a stiff plaster 
of clay, alike impervious to heat and ram They are 
situated invariably with their openings towards the 
north, and each hut has a smaller one at its side. 
They vary much im size, shape, and construction in the 
various districts, according to the character of the 
tribes which habit them, sometimes being built with 
upright poles resting against the branches of a tree, 
aud sometimes of boughs stuck into the ground in a 
semicircle, and thatched with grass and leaves. But 
mm one respect the different native tribes appeared to 
agree in manners and usages; they do not make these 
hovels the place of their permanent abode, but resort 
to them at certain scasons of the year, when cold and 
rain, or the ficrce heat of the sun, renders it im- 
perative to seck another roof than that of heaven. The 
scarcity of vegetation in most parts of the country 
conduces also to render a lengthened residence in any 
particular locality a matter of difficulty, since the 
savage community frequently find it necessary to 
desert its dwellings in one spot to wander thence and 
erect them on another, where the unexhausted herbage 
promises sustenance to those who possess no notion of 


calling it au} of the ground by the labour of their 
hands. In the course of time the ground lying about 
the forsaken localities becoming again clothed with the 
scanty vegetation of interior Australia, they are agam 
peopled hy some wandering tribe. In this manner 
the tide of population is in constant motion, sometimes 
travelling from one place to another m search of a 
convenient site for the erection of huts, but more 
frequently merely shifting their encamping ground, a 
cireumstance attested by the countless remains of fire 
which attracted Captam Sturt’s attention as he 
traversed the wild region of the mtenor 

Encamping one night on a broad grassy flat near the 
northernmost part af the Murray, our travellers were 
visited by a large number of natives, whose manner 
was friendly and respectful, and characterised by httle 
which spoke of the savage. When 1t was pitch dark 
the men painted themselves and prepared to perform 
a corrobar, a species of entertainment betwcen a dance 
and a drama A large and umbrageous tree stood 
near. Close to this the women prepared the ground, 
clearing ut of all obstructions, and kindlmg numerous 
fires, The dancers arranged themselves each with a 
large bundle of leaves m his hand, so as to be veiled 
by the gloom. A movement then commenced Now 
they emerged into the light of the fires, now retreated 
intg darkness, each time flingmg a handful of the dry 
leaves among the flames, which blazed up simultaneously, 
and revealed the lne of dusky figures, pamted and 
grotesquely ornamented, with the most admirable effect 
The scene was striking. The glare of the fires reflected 
on a sheet of water close at hand, on the figure of the 
dancers, and on the green turf, the moving groups, 
the tall tree, the clear sky, the knot of white men, and 
the httle encampment near them, all these formed 
aceessories to a picture as wild and curious as it was 
simple and destitute of imposing features Gradually 
the fires burned low, the dancers wearied, and all at 
length, desistmg from their efforts, relapsed mto that 
slumber sweet though light which 1s so often enjoyed 
by the savage. 

Keeping along the banks of the Darling, whose 
current was here sluggish and broad, the party con- 
tinued to advance over a somewhat monotonous 
country, occasionally meetimg with parties of the 
natives Captain Sturt relates in this portion of his 
narrative a pleasing anecdote :— 

‘We hada great many natives at our encampment on 
the 8th, but they did not approach the tents Their 
families generally were on the opposite side of the river, 
but our man had his lubra and two children on one side 
of it. My attention was drawn to him, from his per- 
severance in cutting a bark canoe, at which he laboured 
for more than an hour without success Mr. Beame 
walked with me to the tree at which he was working, 
and I found that his only tool was a stone tomahawk, 
and that with such an :mplement he would hardly finish 
his work before dark. I thercfore sent for an iron 
tomahawk, which I gave to him, and with which he soon 
had the bark cut and detached THe then Prepared it 


for launching by puddling up its ends, and putting it 
into the watee; vised his Sabra and an infant child in 1t, 


and giving her a rude spear asa paddle, pushed her away 
fone the bank. She was immediately followed by a 


———— 
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little urchin who was sitting on the 


bank, the cance 
being too e to receive him; but he evidently 
doubted his ability to gain the opposite bank of the 
river, and it was most interesting to mark the anxiety 
of both parents as the little fellow struck acrosa the 
foaming current. The mother kept close beside him in 
the canoe, and the father stood on the bank encouraging 
his son. At length they all landed in safety, when the 
native came to return the tomahawk, which he under- 
stood to have been only lent him However, I was too 
much pleased with the scene I had witnessed to deprive 
him of it, nor did I ever see a man more delighted than 
he was when he found that the tomahawk, the value and 
superiority of which he had so lately proved, was indeed 
his own He thanked me for 1t, he eyed 1t with mfinite 
satwsfaction, and then turning round, plunged into the 
stream, and joined his family on the opposite bank ” 
Inmdents such as these were not of unfrequent 
occurrence, and allowed Captam Sturt to observe much 
that was amiable mm the native character. One of the 
black men who accompanied the expedition heard, 
on arriving at an encampment, where some of his 
friends had lit their bivouac fires, of the death of a 
relative, and Captam Sturt descnbes his gnef as 
piteous to see But emotions with the savage are 
frequently but the emotions of the moment, and this 
wid native, now 1n tears, was soon again busying him- 
self with his ordmary concerns, as though nothing had 
occurred to check even for an instant the smooth 
current of his hfe 
It will readily be magined that in the compass of a 
brief notice hke the present we must content ourselves 
with indicating a few pomts of interest m the work 
before us To descnbe 1t would occupy far more space 
than we can allow. And here we cannot avoid 
observing, that Captam Sturt would not m our opimion 
have dimimished the value or interest of his work, had 
he omitted some of the details which are mntroduced. 
These may be possessed of importance m the eyes of 
some readers, but this does not compensate for the 
disadvantage of cumbrous size. With this exception 
there 1s scarcely anything to be objected to m the book, 
save that its author occasionally appears to us too dog- 
matic, too decisive and peremptory im the expression of 
an idea, and soniewhat inclined to found a rule on the 
experience of a single example—as where he speaks of 
the fidelity of the horse These, however, are at most 
but matters of taste, and do not call for harsh cntiasm, 
especially as the narrative has those two qualities, value 
and interest, which are all we look for in such works ; 
and when we state that the whole 1s neatly and carefully 
written, we have said enough, we think, to recommend 
it to our readers’ notice The expedition, though it 
did not succeed m its ultimate object,—that of 
penetrating to the centre of Austraha, has nevertheless 
contributed largely to our knowledge of the intenor of 
Austraha The nature of the country, barren, difficult, 
and cheerless, save where a water-pool or spring 
afforded nourishment to the thirsty earth and clothed 
it with verdure, tended to render the progress of the 
party wearisome and hazardous Interminable ridgy 
expanses, dense forests of the gloomy pine, and hard 
stony deserts alternated, whilst here and there a few 
green spots cheered the face of the wilderness. The 
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farthest point reached by the expedition was surrounded 
by a tract of land whose appearance afforded little 
invitation to a further advance. Dreary and barren it 
stretched away in all directions, whilst lofty sand-ridges, 
tending towards the centre lke the spokes of a wheel, 
composed almost the only features to be deserted 
Numerous adventures were met with m the course of 
the journey For many months the travellers were 
chained, as it were, m a httle glen, the only spot which 
afforded water. The land all around was parched, and 
they were compelled to wait for showers These at 
length came, refreshed the earth, and set the travellers 
free. They mspected the salt shores of Lake Taveus, 
determined the position of numerous localities, and 
encountered many adventures which relieved the 
monotony of the way But the expedition, especially 
as it wended its way homeward, was melancholy and 
dispinted ; one life, as we have said, was lost,— 
one among those who had started with the adventurers 
from Adelaide was left behind mm a grave m the 
wilderness, under the shelter of a solitary tree The 
climate was opposed to the English constitution, the 
country was unsuited for a journey, and every thmg 
mm a word combined to render the undertaking difficult, 
dangerous, and impossible of complete accomphshment 
This, however, if it prevented the traveller from 
revealing, through the pages of his journal, the 
unknown centre of Australato the gaze of the civilized 
world, has not prevented him from writing an in- 
teresting and important work, to which we may refer 
our readers for the details of the journey, since, as 
we have said, withm our hmits it 1s impossible to 
compress anything approaching to the necessary 
information. 


SEVEN TALES, BY SEVEN AUTHORS? 


It will be sufficient to inform our readeis that the 
Editor of this volume 1s their old acquaintance Mr 
Frank Fairlegh, in order to predispose them 1m its 
favour. Some of our young lady readers, indeed, may 
cry out at once, on becoming aware of that fact,— 
‘Oh! I do not care what the book 1s about, I shall 
be sure to hke it” 

This conclusion may be quite satisfactory to them- 
selves, and 1t would scarcely be in the nature of so 
gallant a gentleman as Mr Fairlegh to find fault with 
it on his own account, or with them on any account , 
yet we think it would not be amiss to say what the 
book consists of, so that people who are apt to ash, 
*¢ What’s in a name ?” may be certified that it has 
other merits besides the able editorship of Mr Frank 
Fairlegh. 

The “ Seven Tales ” are 1n title and order following 
“‘ Norfolk and Hereford,” by G P. R James, Esq — 
The Will,” by Miss Pardoe,—“ hing Veric,” by 
Martin F. Tupper, Esq.—‘ The Last in the Lease, ’ 


Seven Authors” Edited by the Author of 


*< Seven Tales, b 
y) sitlesh ”” e Hoby, 123, Mount Street, Berkeley 


“(Frank Fairlegh 
Savare. 
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by Mrs. 8. C. Hall—* A Very Wome:,” by 8, M— 
“The Trust,” by E.J.B., and “Tha Mysteries of 
Redgrave Court,” by the author of “Frank Fairlegh.”— 
Each of these Seven authors will be recognised as an 
old acquaintance by our readers, and a ceremonious 
introduction, or 8 critical dissertation on the peculiar 
style of each would be superfluous A few observa- 
tions imdicative of the nature of the particular tale 
contributed by each to the present volume, will be all 
that can be desired atour hands Before we set down 
our own remarks, however, we decom it ncceasary to 
quote the Editor’s own account of the obyect he had 
m view 1n publishing the volume -— 


“ First, we conceive we owe 1t to our readers to explain 
how we Seven Authors have met in such strange com- 
panionship, and to tell how it happens that names 
recognisable at sight as appertaming to groat realities, 
jostle with mere initial skoletons of appellations, and 
fraternise with such unreal mockeries as ‘The Maiden 
Aunt’ and ‘Frank Farlegh.’ Bo it known then to all 
men, that we are a band of ‘seven champions,’ ( all the 
better fitted for our intended attack on public sympathy, 
from the tact that the majority of our forces consists of 
recruits from the gentler sex,) and the good cause for 
which we are working, the cause of charity, 18 the hond 
that unites us The outline of our enterprise 18 as 
follows — 

“A lady, herself an authoress, of whose literary merits 
we need say the less, as our readers will have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with them in tho tale 
entitled ‘The Trust,’ was some months ago introduced 
asa contnbutor to Suarpe's Maaazing, at that time 
conducted by the Editor of the present volume Owing 
to circumstances into which it 18 unnecessary to enter, 
the precarious income of a Magazine writer was the 
chief resource on which thin lady had to rely for the 
support of herself and her young family, although there 
was a good reason to hope, that if the cflects of the 
lnmediate pressure could be averted, a brighter prospect 
Jay before her 

“The fact of this lady possessing the advantage of 
Mr James’s friendship suggested to the Editor the 
possibility of raising a sum of moncy for her by the 
sale of some such work asthe present, and the kindnesa 
with which that gentleman entered into his views, and 
afforded the scheme the benefit of his advice and asntat- 
tance, has mainly contributed to it» success, Mrs. %, C 
Hall, Miss Pardoe, and Mr Tupper have also lent the 
yaluable aid of their pens, solcly on the merits of the 
case, (a8, previously to their kindly acceding to his 
request, the Editor was personally unknown to them,) 
the list of Subscribers increased rapidly, and the proj: ct 
has already succeeded beyond the expectations of tts 
originator The ‘Seven Tales’ were written expressly 
for this volume, with the exception of ‘The Last im the 
Lease,’ by Mrs Hall, which appeared some ycars ago’ 


A great German plilosopher said once in speaking 
of a course of lectures he was delivering gratuitously, 
that “as it was a g/t, hc should spare no pams with 
it Every body naturally desired to make his gs/ts 
the very best things he could produce” Jt will be 
but fair to suppose our “Seven Authors” animated 
hy a like spmt, and to attmbute the imperfections we 
may have to notice to any cause rather than to a wyut 
of will to make their gifts as worths as possible. 

First m order comes Mr James [lis title, m 
rather that of his story, misled us; “ Norfolk and 
Hereford” called up immediate]; the forms of the two 
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 wrath-kindled gentlemen” who make so conspicuous 
a figure m the first act of Richard IT. 
* High stomach’d are they both, and full of ire ; 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire.” 

But instead of Mowbray and Bolingbroke, we have 
in Mr James’s tale Ralph de Guador, Earl of Norfolk, 
and Roger Fitzosborn, Earl of Heieford, personages 
who flounshed in the reign of the Conqueror. 
Instead of a mortal combat between them, the chief 
fact upon which the story 1s grounded 1s a marriage 
between one of the bold barons and the sister of the 
other. It would be difficult to select any portion of 
this author’s works, of a similar length, that would 
be a better sample of his peculiar characteristics than 
“Norfolk and Hereford ” 

“The Will” We have no particular fault to find 
with this story; but we have read many of Miss 
Pardoe’s that we hke much better 

“King Veric”? This 1s a mélange of poctical prose 
and a rhymed lay of ancient Brita, concerning a 
certain British king Veric, who seems to have halted 
between two opinions, when the Romans first invaded 
the island It was not clear to him whether it was 
best to fight or to negotiate with them His bar- 
barous subjects, however, are not very sensible of 
the full meaning of 8 PQ R, but are keenly alive to 
their own savage notions of fieedom and honour, and 
declare by the most emphatic words and actions that 
* Britons never shall be slaves” Veric 1s obliged by 
the force of public opimon to fight the strangers, 
and he and his brave son Mepati are slam in a 
Macauleyish ballad, which without bemg first-rate of 
its kund, 1s full of flow and vigour, and well suited to 
the subject. 

“The Last m the Lease” This 1s one of the 
prettiest stories m the book, but as it was published 
some time ago, our readers may be well acquainted with 
it, and we will only expiess our opinion that it 1s one 
of Mrs Hall’s best illustrations of Irish Peasant Life 

“A Very Woman” This beautiful ttle tale 1s by 
the Authoress of “The Maiden Aunt” It 1s, we 
think, the best story in the book It pretends to be 
nothing but a simple domestic tale, and it 1s what it 
pietends to be It imteiests the feelmgs m a quiet 
way , while at the same time it raises the moral tone 
of the reader’s mind to a level with that of the author, 
who assumes no airs of superiority, and docs not 
surfeit people with virtuous sentiments, @ da Joseph 
Surface. Such graceful, wining ways of rousing a 
sense of duty, will certamly produce the desired 
effect. The story opens thus, with a direct mtroduc 
tion of the herome, without any prelinunary remarks 
on her eyes, hair, or figure,—a commendable omission, 
few people have the art of making such things ée// in 
a tale, however important they may be im real hfe 
An artist’s hand 1s recogmsed m the omission of all 
things which do not contmbute to the general effect 
of his work, just 4s much as in the mtroduction and 
arrangement of all those thmgs which do .— 


“* Fertile in expedients' said Clara Capel to herself, 
as she stood alone at the breakfast table with a spoon 
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filled with tea-leaves carefully poised in her hand on its 
way from the caddy to the tea-pot. The Life of Sully 
lay open on the table beside her, and was the immediate 
cause of her soliloquy. ‘ Fertale in expedients !’ thought 
she , ‘it is always the same. All great men are so, 
whether satesmen, or generals, or authors. They don’t 
make a handsome, tly, comfortable, theory in their 
own minds, and then throw away every thing they meet 
with because it does not exactly suit the place aan have 
got ready for 1t; but they take the world as they find 1t, 
and having got their matenals, they improve here and 
correct there, they invent this and beautify that, and 
combine all; till at last they have built upa great edifice 
to the glory of God, and the irregularity and variety, 
the dre my hghts and doubtfal shadows, are in fact the 
beauty of 1t.’. (Clara was pleased with her illustration, 
and so paused to polish ita little ere she proceeded.) 
‘To give up labouring, because the persons or the 
systems by whom and under which you have to labour 
are not ideally perfect, 18 very much as if an artist were 
to give up painting because his oil colours did not smell 
of otto of roses, and were apt to soil his fingers ‘Make 
the best of it,” that 18 the motto of all practical great- 
ness, and what a dest 1t 1s sometimes! How infinitely 
and wonderfully the result transcends the means !— 
Well, and the same sort of mind which, when the pro- 
portions are large, 1s fit to rule the world, must be 
necessary, though with smal] proportions, for the guide- 
ance of a family, ora course of every-day duties. Of 
that I am quite sure. And this 1s a woman’s business, 
not to sit down as I do, and grieve inwardly because she 
cannot do what she would, but to do what she can and 
that cheerfully. Goethe says, “It 1s well for a woman 
when no work seems too hard for her, or too small,— when 
she 18 able to forget herself, and live entirely in others,” 
Why am not I thust—I can be, and by God's help I 
will be Unselfishness and energy, these are the great 
secrets, and these are within every body’sreach 1 may 
be, 1f J choose, the hfe and centre of this home of mine; 
the one who helps all, the one to whom all appeal. 
I may bring order, and even elegance out of all this 
confusion, by descending to details and gomg to work 
heartily. Why should I be ashamed to do so*—The 
heroine of a Swedish novel goes into the kitchen to dress 
beef steaks for her husband’s dinner, and yet 1s capable 
of discussing eesthetics in a manner that few English- 
women could equal One would not be less hked and 
admired (bere 1t must be confessed that a particular 
per-on was 1n Clara’s thoughts, though she gave mental 
utterance to no name) for such exertions, but rather 
more Men, especially, never think so highly of a 
woman as when she contributes to the comfort of others ; 
and how can she contiibute to the comfort of others, if 
her most active bodily exertion 18 to dance the Polka? 
But this must be all real It must be done not thought 
about, and the disagreeables and failures which one 
must needs encounter, must be laughed at and over- 
come ’” 


Such is the soliloquy of “ a very woman,” and, as 
the reader perceives, of a very superior woman 

“The Trust,” by the lady for whose benefit the 
volume is published, 1s a very painful story. That it | 
1s one the truth of which has impressed itself on | 
the wniter’s mind, 1s evident from the strong feelmg 
which 1s displayed m the narrative, otherwise, we 
should be meclmed to say the facts seem to be highly 
coloured 

“The Mysteries of Redgrave Court” We will : 
console ali the admirers of “ Frank Farlegh” an 
* Lewis Arundel” who may not come across this 
book, by the information, that their favounte has not 
written anythmg, on the present occasion, so good as 
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either of those lively productions; although it is 
almost sure to be found amusing, it 1s not a very 
successful effort of our facetious quondam Editor. 
Probably, his stars are more in fault than he, and, to 
use his own words, he may have “ better luck next 
tame.” People who are good for anything, do not 
perform their tasks hke machmes which always work 
in one way, but hke human beings who are subject to 
all sorts of skyey and earthly mfluences For our 
own part, we would rather read stones written by a 
man, than by the best patent tale-constructer im the 
world. The partial failures of the one would be far more 
interesting than all the regular successes of the other 


SIR ELIDOC! 


Few of our readers are unacquainted with the 
works of De la Motte Fougué, either m their onginal 
orm an English dress, perhaps everybody has been 
charmed at least once in hislifeby Undme Fouqué’s 
graceful fancy and earnest feeling never clothed them- 
selves in a happier, a worthier form ‘“ Sir Elidoc,” 
although abounding in beauties, 1s far inferior as a 
whole to Undine. Stull, 1ts solemn, earnest simplicity, 
its touching grace—above all, its strong religious faith, 
appear to us better calculated to meet the moral 
wants and weaknesses of the age, than ninc-tenths of 
the tales which are poured forth yearly on the 
British public On this account we have selected it 
for brief reviewal, im preference to any of the small 
shoal of three-volumed novels at present encumbering 
our table 

“Sir Ehdoc” 1s not altogether the production of 
Fouqué’s mventive genus In Ellis’s “ Early English 
Romances” may be found the same beautiful legend, 
under the title of the “ Lay of Ehdoc” The present 
translator also says im his preface, that “ the same tale 
seems to have supplied materials for the ‘ Double 
Marnage’ of Beaumont and Fletcher” Like most 
genuine old Legends, “ Sir Elidoc” 1s not altogether 
free from objections to its structure, but these are 
fortunately tmfling in comparison with the gencral 
tendency of the work, which 1s purifying and elevating 
In an uncommon degree The following passage from 
the Translator’s preface expresses our opmmion on the 
subject of religious tales generally, and on Fouqué’s- 
mn particular. 

“ Generally speaking, tales are either dull or danger- 
ous vehicles for religious doctrine, and few writers have 
such instinctive reverence, accuracy and self-denial, as 
to be safely trusted with the portraiture of holy thing:, 
for this very reason, 1 seems a pity to lose a stmking 
work of one whose peculiar merit 1s, that his writings 
are at once flowing and elaborate, simple in plot 
tone and language, yet marvellously suggestive, and 
thoroughly subservient to some one religious idea, 
which stands as key-note to the whole. It should scem 
that of this peculiar merit of Fouqué the two romancen 


‘Thiodolph’ and ‘ Elidoc’ are remarkable specimens. 
In fact,‘ Elidoc’ forms a kind of sequel to ‘ Thiodolph.’ 


(1) “Sir Ehdoc.” An old Breton Legend, from the German of the 
Baron de la Motte Fougué. John & Charles Mozley, Paternoster 
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As Thiodolph is the bold high-spirited heathen, filled 
in virtue as in vice with the ungovernable Berserker 
nature of the natural man, then, at last, after lon 
struggles and much misery, controlled, leavened, 
softened, guided to happiness and peace within the 
bosom of the Church , 80 on the other hand we see in 
Ehidoc the erring yet noble hearted Christian, with the 
good seed of Baptism checked, yet not choked, ever 
secking opportunity to spring up witnin him, till bis 
refuge 1s found in real deep repentance.” 

Sir Ehdoc, a noble and powerful knight of Brittany, 
18 blessed with all good gifts that a cluvalrous heat. 
can desire or exercise. Comely, valiant, pious, 
courteous , honoured by his liege lord, and beloved by 
a fair and noble wife, Sir Elidoc, the second person m 
the kingdom, sans tache e¢ sans reprocke w the eycs 
of the world, 1s becoming daily the prey of spiritual 
pride and self-reliance 

In the opening of the tale, we find the hero palled 
with prosperity, aud desirous only of showing to him- 
self and others that he 1s strong and virtuous; he 
wants humility, the great Chnistian grace, without 
which the loftiest shall be brought low even in his 
own esteem In his untned strength, he has not 
learned to distrust himself, or to seck support im time 
of temptation from a nzher power = The following 
passage 1s typical of the presumptuous self-rehance 
of youth 

“Sir Elidoc ordered his slender white hunter to be 
saddled, and rode forth along the sea shore, partly to refresh 
himself with the pleasant breeze which at this hour blows 
from the sea, partly also because he thought that the 
spring mists rolling over the meadows, or even the foam 
of the solemnly flowimg waves, might bring to him some 
thing marvellous—a magical cloudy phantom with 
which he could have a combat, or a wondrously tender 
and alluring mermaid. But he resolved most firmly to 
withstand the allurements of such a one, no lessstrongly 
than the weapons of the airy phantom ‘It would bea 
pleasant thing,’ said he, smiling to himself, * to relate 
the adventure to my sweet Ellenor at supper, and the 
wreath of myrtle and evergreens whuch perchance she 
will weave for me in honour of my victory over tempta- 
tion, shall have the first place among all the armour 
taken in battle. And I wot that I shall have obtained 
the noblest and choicest ornament of my whole Iife’” 


What follows is an illustration of the text, “ Let 
him that thmketh he standeth take heed lest he fall ” 
From that day his trials begin, and his failures. By 
his haughty disobedience, he offends lus royal master, 
is deprived of all offices and honours, and 1s dis- 
missed fiom court Soon after this, he receives all 
malcontents at his castle, and, but for the influence of 
his noble-minded wife, Sir Elidoc would have headed 
a rebellion against lis sovereign She persuades him 
to use-his warlike energy in seeking adventures m a 
foreign land. He sets off with a train of followers, 
and sails to Britanm. From among the mmor incidents 
we select the following, as a specimen of the spirit of 
the whole, the circumstance takes place as he 1s about 
to embark for Bntain. He saves the life of a man 
whose horse has run away with him in Arthur's 
Forest. 

“Stunned but almost wholly unhurt, the rescned man 


stood up in the midst of his preservers, and was about to 
open his mouth with words of the liveliest gratitude, 
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xia be ones on Sir Elidoc’s features, red, and 
e on the grass, stammering forth, ‘ life has 
been twice in your hands! Do with me what you will. 
I am the forester Reginald |’ 

“<< The forester Reginald " the soldiers to mutter 
all around, and they preased closer and closer on him 
whom they had saved, but with gestures and signs which 
betrayed that they had now other and worse intentions 
towards him than the help which they had afforded him 
might seem to promise. ‘The forester Reginald! He 
who made enmity between our noble knight and the 
Duke !’ was murmured more and more loudly on all 
sides, as their anger rose higher, almost lke the sound 
of the sea before a gathering storm. ‘Let him, then, 
taste what he has brewed 1h the witch’s cauldron of 
slander !’ cried now some powerful voices. And s 
and strung cross-bows were pointed on all sides towards 
the denounced man, who lay at Elidoc’s feet hkea dumb 
helpless victam But though he mght be dumb in his 
terror, he was not helpless; for, proudly raising his 
head, with its coroneted helmet, Sir Elidoc made a sign 
to them to draw back, and then, bending down to the 
forester and lifting him up, he said with a voice which 
wavered between contempt and muildness, ‘How couldat 
thou, then, fancy that I would do thee any harm, O 
poor Reginald !—Thou paltry graceless creature, how 
low must Elidoc have sunk, ere he could avenge himself 
for any evil that might befall him through thee! Ride 
peaceably hence, if thou hast courage enough to mount 
anew thy wild horse; yet I almost advise thee, luckless 
rider that thou art, to go peaceably hence on foot. But 
only deem not, oh! never deem, that Sir Elidoe could 
ae ever thought of avenging himself on such as 
thou’ 

“Then, on a sudden, it seemed as though a strange 
feeling of dignity and power raised up the forester 
Reginald, who until then had been pressed down by 
shame and repentance ‘Thus far and no farther "’ said 
he ‘Immeasurably hadst thou the advantage over me 
up to this hour, Sir Elidoc, and immeasurably more 
wouldst thou have added to the advantage in this present 
moment ! But thy last speech has made the scales even 
No man may dare speak so overbearingly to another, as 
thou hast spoken to me, and henceforth I have to for- 
give thee, not thou me !’ 

- hahah a he mounted his horse, and, without even 
bending head in sign of farewell, he rode away 
slowly and proudly into the thickest shades of the wood 
Sir Ebdoc stood still somewhat astonished, and 1t seemed 
as though the lofty thoughts of himself which he so 
lately had cherished, could no longer be put into words. 
But he was soon restored by the exulting shouts of his 
horsemen, who applauded their leader as a pattern of 
generosity, for letting his audacious foe depart thence 
unharmed. They also praieed him for having made the 
overbold forester feel all the weight of his supenority ; 
in short, they deemed everything done by Elidoc this 
spr altogether Knightly and noble, and they 
hastened to prophesy from this beginning a glorious 
result to the whole expedition How readily does the 
poor heart of man believe such things, even though 
they be not put before him with one united voice of 
triumph and applause, as then before Sir Elidoc !” 


In Britain Sir Ehdoc gains much honour ; he drives 
out the king’s enemies, and restores peace But 
while he receives honour of men, he knows himself 
to be guilty of the vilest deception He wins the 
love of the king’s fair daughter, havmg concealed the 
fact of his previous marriage. Suddenly he is recalled 
home by a message from his wife Brnittanyis attacked 
by foreign enemies, and now may Sir Elidoc prove 
his loyalty, and recover his prince’s favour by re- 
storing peace to his country. lidoc sets sail for his 
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native land immediately, but his heart is with the 
Bnitish princess. He feels all the agony of a noble 
mind conscious of ignoble acts, when he meets his 
gentle, loving Ellenor. ‘To complete his degradation, 
she tells him that she has heard how the British king 
would have rewarded him with his daughter’s hand, 
and that he remained faithful to lus absent wife, in 
the midst of much temptation To be esteemed 
virtuous mn that in which we are most guilty, is one 
of the sharpest punishments that can be inflicted on a 
mind naturally noble and candid We will not follow 
Sur Ehdoc through all the troubles of bis hfe, which 
are brought on by this first haughty trust m his own 
power to resist temptation. Long does he struggle 
against the higher principle of Chnstiamty ,—like a 
brave heathen he will not acknowledge ns own 
weakness The world is too much with him He 
receives sacrifices from others as his due, he 1s 
praised and flattered, and reaches the summit of 
earthly bhss, but all 1s not at peace withm At 
length the day of repentance dawns, and finally Sir 
Ehdoc the victorious kmght, becomes Brother Salvatus, 
the pious and beneficent monk The two fair women 
in this legend are beautiful, perfect types of noble 
womanhood ‘The only serious fault that can be 
brought agamst this tale is, that 1t 1s decidedly too 
long The translation 1s not particularly easy or 
graceful, but it is hteral and careful 


LAYS OF THE HEART.} 


Peruars there 1s nothing that will more surprise 
our readers than to learn, that the comparative num- 
ber of American poets, male and female, surpasses, m 
certain localities at least, that of our own country. 
We remember to have seen, for mstance, a little 
volume called the “‘New York Book,” which con- 
tamed the contributions of about a hundred different 
wniters, and New Youk, be it remembered, 1s about 
the size of Liverpool It 1s not to be supposed that 
these attempts can all be good, they are rather to be 
viewed as the indications of a widely diffused taste 
for literature among our transatlantic brethren and 
sisters. But few of the works of the female poets 
of America have found an echo on this side of the 
Atlantic. Among the best known, perhaps, are those 
of Mrs. Lydia Sigourney In America she may be 
called a household poet, the whole community may be 
said to regard her as a friend. This, perhaps the 
most gratitying of all reputations, 1s emmently due 
to the exquisite purity and delicacy of her composi- 
tions, as well as to the nature of her subjects, the 
interest of which 1s, for the most part, domestic and 
familar. Her tone 1s strictly femrvene, her simple 
pathos such as wells up from the purest and deepest 
fountains of a woman’s heart. A deep and practical 
sense of religion, as an animating and sustaining in- 
fluence, pervades all her writings, which are imbued 





(1) “ Lays of the Heart, wth Onska and other Poems.” By 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. London Tegg & Co, Aylott & Jones. 
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beside with an exquisite apprehension of the beauties 
and harmonies of nature. There are thus no poems 
better fitted for the perusal of our wives or daughters 
than those of this gifted and amiable Amencan lady, 
and yet we believe that no perfect collection of them 
has been pubhshed in this country. The present 
edition has many clams; it 1s cheap, compact, and, 
at the same time, elegant, fit for the drawmg-room 
table, and easily shpped mto the pocket on a rural 
ramble. We earnestly counsel our fair readers to 
procure if Weneed not instruct them how to appre- 
ciate what appeals so directly to their own gentle 
bosoms. 

The poems are of different lengths, the principal 
being Oriska, an affecting Indian story, and The Scot- 
tish Weaver. In regard to the former we would 
remark, as one who has visited America, that nothing 
strikes the traveller in that country so much as its 
comparative lack of associateons In England, and 
in Europe, every spot 1s hallowed by some touching 
recollection, but we wander over the lakes and forests 
of America with a feeling that, magmficent as they 
are, a something 1s wantmg It 1s then that :magina- 
tion turns to the few traces of the Indian tribes, 
and to their mournful history, with a painful and roman- 
tic interest. American novelists, such as Cooper, 
have known well how to turn this feelug to account , 
and the poems of Bryant and others are full of 
touching allusions to the pemshed tribes of the leafy 
wilderness. Mrs Sigourney has also successfully 
laboured im the same field, as the followimg lunes will 
show — 

“THE MOHEGAN CHURCH. 
 Amrp those hills, with verdure spread, 
Nhe red-brow’d hunter’s arrow sped, 
And on those waters, sheen and blue, 
He freely launch’d his light canoe, 
While through the forests glanced hke light 
The flying wild-deer’s antler bright. 
Ask ye for hamlet’s people bound, 
With cone-roof’d cabins circled round 1 
For chieftain grave—for warrior proud, 
In nature’s majesty unbow'd? 
You've seen the fleeting shadow fly, 
The foam upon the billows die, 


The floatang vapour leave no trace,— 
Such was their path—that fated race. 


‘Say ye that kings, with lofty port, 
Here held their astern and simple court“ 
That here, with gestures rudely bold, 
Stern orators the throng controll’d % 
Methinks, even now, on tempest wings, 
rigid of their oo mings ‘ 
Me 8 sp up, with dazzling spire, 
The redness of alr sounscil fire . 
No! no !—:m darkness rest the throng 
Despair hath check’d the tide of song, 
Dust dimm’d their glory's ray, 
But can these staunch their bleeding wrong ? 
Or quell remembrance, fierce and strong ? 
Recording angel—say ! 
I mark’d where once a fortress frown’d, 
High o’er the blood-cemented ground, 
And many a deed that savage tower 
Might tell to chill the midmght hour. 


But now, its ruins strongly bear 
Fruits that the gentlest hand might share ; 


For there a hallow'd dome imparts 
The lore of Heaven to listening hearts, 
and forms, like those which lingering stay’d, 
Latest ‘neath Calvary'’s awful shade, 
And earlvest pierced the gather'd gloom 
To watch a Saviour’s lowly tomb,— 
Such forms have soothed the Indian’s ire, 
And bade for him that dome aspire. 

Now, where cemiee, eaceey pale, 
With ancient horrors loads the vale, 
And shuddering weaves 1n crimson loom 
Ambush, and snare, and torture doom, 
There shal the ful prayer arise, 
And tuneful hymns invoke the skies. 
Crush’d race !—so long condemn'd to moan, 
Scorn’d—rified —spiritless—and lone,— 
From pagan rites, from sorrow's maze, 
Turn to these temple-gates with paws 
Yes, turn and bleas the usurping d 
That rent away your fathers’ land ; 
Forgive the wrong, suppress the blame, 
And view with Faith's traternal claim 
Your God—your hope—your heaven the sane ” 


The most beautiful of Mrs Sigowsney’s poems are 
undoubtedly those bearmg a domestic interest. Of 
these, lect the following serve as an example — 


“IT WAS BUT A BABE 
“T asx’d them why the verdant turf was riven 
From its young rooting, and with silent lip 
They pointed to a new-made chosm among 
The marbic-pillar’d mansions of the dead. 
Who goeth to his rest 1n yon damp couch ? 
The tearless crowd pase'd on—‘Twas but a babe. 
A babe '—And poise yo in the rigid scales 
Of calculation, the fond busom's wealth ? 
Rating its priceless idols as ye weigh 
Such merchandise as moth and rust corrupt, 
Or the rude robber steals? Ye mete our grief, 
Perchance, when youth, maturity or age, 
Sink in the thronging tomb, but when the breath 
Grows icy on the lip of innocence 
Repress your measured sympathies, and say 
‘Twas but a babe.’ § 
1 What know ye of her love 
Who patient watcheth till the stars grow dim 
«Over the drooping infant, with an cye 
Bright as unchanging Hope if his repose} 
What know ye of her woe who sought no joy 
More exquisite than on bin placid brow 
Ty trace the glow of health, and dnnk at dawn 
The thnlling lustre of bis waking smile? 
Go ask that musing father why yon grave, 
So narrow and so noteless, might not close 
Without a tear ? 
And though bis lp be mute, 
Feeling the poverty of apeech to give 
Fit answer to thee, still his pallid brow 
And the deep agonizing prayer that loads 
Midnight's dark wing to him the God of strength, 
May satisfy thy question. 
Ye who mourn 
Whene’er yon vacant cradle, or the robes 
That deck’d the lost one’s form, call back a tide 
Of alienated joy, can ye not trust 
Your treasure to His arms, whose changeless care 
Passeth a mother’s love? Can ye not hope, 
When a few hasting years their course have run, 
To go to him, tho he no more on earth 
Returns to you ? 
And when glad Faith doth catch 
pee tp ogy 
rchangels’ praises, with the bigh response 
Of cherubim, and seraphim, oh think— 
Think that your babe is there !” 
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EDITOR’S WRITING DESK. 


To the (sole) correspondent who complains of the 
length of our reviews, we would observe, that among 
the most interesting literary features of our day 1s 
the publication of numerous books of travel. Not 
only those lands hallowed by sacred or classical 
associations, but the remotest and hitherto unknown 
regions of the earth, are thus brought before us. In 
aiming to keep pace as much as possible with these 
and other publications of the current month, we have 
been unavoidably compelled to entrench upon the 
space hitherto devoted to onginal contributions But 
do not our subscribers rather gain than lose by this 
arrangement—especially those in the country, to whom 
our journal 1s, perhaps, almost the sole medium of 
intercourse with the world of literature? A “Con- 
stant Reader” justly regrets that the tales are not 
regularly continued every month, and that the thread 
of the discourse is lost This is not always in a poor 
editor’s power to prevent For mstance—we are 
this month charged with the apologies of our fnend 
Frank Fairlegh, for the unavoidable postponement of 
the next chapter of “Lewis Arundel” We hardly 
know whether to reply to a certain ungracious “ Men- 
tor,” who complains of our noticmg jicitétous, to the 
neglect of real complamts This were indeed a 
notable device of editorial cunning, only that the 
“cui bono” 1s rather difficult of discovery Let our 
fmnend rest assured that not a smgle communication, 
save his own, has reached us on the subject of his 
strictures. ‘Lewis Arundel,” and the “Story of a 
Family,” will be contmued without fail in the next 
number 

“Cola Monti; or, the Story of a Genius.” By the 
authoress of “How to Win Love,” &c.—Cola, or 
Niccolo Monti, the hero of the tale before us, 1s first 
introduced to the reader as he appeared at the inter- 
esting age of twelve years, when making his débud at 
the academy of Dr Burch, who, unlike his namesake 
immortalized by Mr Thackeray, proves a most rare 
and amiable specimen of the genus pedagogue In 
lus well-ordered establishment, the young Italan 
speedily acquires a friend who calls forth the good, and 
an enemy who excites the evil propensities, of his ardent 
nature; and meets with sundry adventures, which 
eventually serve to strengthen the former, and eradi- 
cate the latter qualities. The school-boy necessity of 
caricaturing his master, reveals Cola’s talent for draw- 
ing, and the artist-fecling once aroused, rapidly deve- 
lopes into a master passion, which forces its way over 
every obstacle, till it has achieved greatness for its 
possessor. This “Story of a Gemus” is told with a 
degree of earnest truthfulness which affords proof of 
a kindred spirit im its authoress The style 1s easy 
and thoroughly adapted to youthful readers. The 
characters are well contrasted, cleverly conceived, and 


ably executed; above all, they are faithful to nature ; 
and this is a merit we rarely meet with in children’s 
books, where the good boys are angels in jackets and 
turned-d liars, and the naughty ones “ bad 
spirits,” unqualified eithcr by the “least taste in life” 
of the dew of heaven, or the milk of human kindness 
Our authoress avoids these absurd mistakes, (which, 
by the way, quick children invanably detect,) her 
“model boys” still acknowledge some touch of 
human frailty, while her very “ shockmg examples ” 
themselves possess redeeming quahties, which afford 
hope of their eventually improving into respectable 
members of society In “ Rhoda’s Lesson; or, How 
to Wm Love,” the authoress has proved her ability 
to teach the “little women” of England that most 
umportant branch of their mission; in ‘ Cola Monti” 
she points out to the young gentlemen of the land, 
how even genius may be nothing worth, unless united 
with mdustry aud perseverance This little volume 
is got up with much taste, and ennched by four 
spirited illustrations by Franklin 

“Family Failimgs” 3 vols post 8vo Newby. A 
very pleasant novel, containmg no moving accidents, 
but the every day hfe of ordimary people in England 
The authoress has, we think, taken Miss Austen for 
her model It 1s no little compliment to say that 
“ Family Failings” reminds us of the author of ‘Pride 
and Prejudice ” 

“ Eyghteen Hundred and Twelve” ‘Translated 
from the German, by Mary Norman. 3 vols post 
8vo. A long novel, well written and well translated , 
quite suited to family readmg in England, which the 
generality of German novels are zof The maim sub- 
ject of this work 1s the mvasion of Russia by Napo- 
leon’s army, and its disastrous retreat. Some of the 
historical scenes are painted with great power; the 
author is full of mmaginative and dramatic vigour, and 
1s often very cloquent 

“The Lottery of Marriage.” A very clever novel 
by Mrs Trollope It is free from that objectionable 
coarseness of tone and feelimg so often observed mn 
this lady’s books. The female characters in the pre- 
sent work are drawn with delicacy and decision. The 
husband-hunting mother and daughter are in Mrs. 
Trollope’s best worldly style. The splendid Cas- 
sandra, with her beauty, her accomplishments, her 
trente-trows ans, and her many fascinations, 1s true to 
the hfe. Her mother 1s perhaps a little oyer-done ; 
but they are a pair worthy to be stereotyped as nine- 
teenth century marauders, harrying society at water- 
ing places, or “wherever men do congregate.” We 
cannot express any regret that Cassandra succeeded 
in entrapping the splendid Mr. Augustus Ogilvie, we 
thmk most readers will say that he deserved no better 
fate It1s apity Miss Stockton did not marry Lord 
Wigton, as the reader Lnows too httle of Mr. Bean- 
mont to be much interested in his happiness. 
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— 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


THE NILE BOAT ; 


Or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. Jilustrated by Thirty-five steel Engravin 
and Maps, also,numerous Wood-cuts. By W. H. Bae author of“ Forty 
Days in the Desert,” “ Walks about Jerusalem,” &c. Price 16s cloth gilt. 








FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, 


On the Track of the Israelites, or, a Journey from Cairo, by Wady Feiran, to 
Mount Sinai and Petra By W H Bartiert. With Twenty-seven Engravings 
on Steel, from Sketches taken on the Route, a Map, and numerous Wvod-cuts. 

a Super-royal 8vo. Cloth gilt, 12s., morocco gilt, 21s. 





WALKS IN AND ABOUT THE CITY AND 
ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM, 


Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings on Stcel, by W II Bartierr; a Map, and 
many superior Wood-cuts. Thiud Edition. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth gilt, 12s.; 
morocco gilt, 21s. . 





SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, 


From actual Survey, in Egypt, Arabia,and Palestine Illustrated with Seventeen 
Steel Engrayings, 3 Maps, and 37 Wood-cuts Price ds. cloth gilt. 





THE WILKIE GALLERY, . 


Containing Forty-four Engravings after Paintings by that great Master, a Portrait 
of Wilkie and a View of his Birth-place Price 2/ 10+ 


The Engravings are accompanied by orginal critical notices from the pen of an artist whose 
abilities peculiarly quahfy him to explain and illustrate those numerous puints of excellence 
with which the compositions of WILKIE abound The work also comprises a biography of the 
Painter, written expressly for the WILKIE GALLERY 





NEW MONTHLY WORK OF FINE ART. 
THE VERNON GALLERY, 


In Monthly Parts , each containing Three Line Engravings from the Pictures in 
the Vernon Gallery, with accompanying Letter-press from the pens of several 
eminent Authors. Edited by 8. C Hall, Esq Price 3s each Part. 





ONE HUNDRED ROUNDS, 


For Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six Voices. Compiled, adapted, and partly 
composed by Cuarntes H. Purpay Most of these Rounds are new to the 
Bnitish Public in their present shape, some have had new words adapted to 
them, and others are onginal both in words and music. Price 2s. sewed. 





ROYAL GEMS rrom tne GALLERIES or EUROPE, 


ENGRAVED AFTER PICTURES OF THL GREAT MASTERS. 

With Notices, Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. By 8.C. Haut, FS A. 
Contaming Ninety highly-finished Plates, engraved 1n the first atyle of art, by 
W Greatbach, C. Rolls, L Stocks, Cousen,and others Suze of the Engravings, 
63 inches by 94 inches. Complete in Two handsome Vols. cloth gilt, 5/. 
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UNIFORM SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED WORES. 


* THE CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE; 
it Santer Se on iia ee Sketches nena Lea W. H. a 
r1si i 1 -fin Engra : th Descripti 
Hauxar Stenaiva, DD F-RS. One VoL Cate aa gilt, 20. 22. ree ed 








THE DANUBE ILLUSTRATED ; 


A Series of 80 Plates, tastefully executed in the highest style, with Historical Text 
from the Pen of Dr. Beattie. One Volume, cloth, gut, 2h. 2a. 





SWITZERLAND ; 


A Series of 108 fine Steel Plates, from Drawings by W. H. Barriert, Esq. illus- 
trative of the sublime and beuutiful varieties of Helvetian Scenery, with original 
Descriptions, by W. Bsarrrs, Ese. M.D. In Two Volumes, cloth, gilt, 32. 





THE WALDENSES ; 
OR, THE PROTESTANT VALLEYS OF PIEDMONT. 


A highly interesting Series of 72 Engravings of the Scenery of the Valleys of the 
Alps, after Drawings by W H. Baartiert, W. Brocxepvon, F.R.8., and others. 
The Text by W. Buarriz, M.D. In One Volume, cloth, guilt, 20. 





SCOTLAND ; 


Comprising 120 Plates, from Drawings by T. ALtom, Esg. and others. With His- 
torical and Descriptive Text by Da. Beatriz. In Two Vola. cloth, gilt, 32. 3s. 





THE BEAUTIES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 


By Mrss Parpoz With 80 Plates, after W. H. Barriert, Esq, illustrative of the 
Scenery and Costume of the Turkish Empire. In One Vol. cloth, gilt, 2/. 2s. 





AMERICAN SCENERY ; 


Comprising 120 highly-finished Plates, after Sketches taken on the spot by 
W. H. Bartirrr, Esg The accompanying Descriptions by N. P. Wixus, Esq. 
In Two handsome Volumes, cloth, guilt, 3/. 3s. 


CANADIAN SCENERY; 


A Companion Work to the former, completing W H. Bartizrr’s Series of 
American Sketches, and forming a fine Series of 120 Plates. 1a Two splendid 
Volumes, cloth, gilt, 32. 3s. 


THE SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


By J. Stirnurme Coyne; exemplified by 120 supernor Plates, by W. H Banruerr, 
Esq., illustrative of the Country, and combining striking peculiarities of ibeir 
National Costumes, Habits, and Traditions. In Two Volumes, cloth, gilt, 3/. 3s. 











THE PORTS, HARBOURS, AND WATERING 
PLACES OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 


A complete Series of Views of all the points of interest round the entire Coast, 
whether noted for their commercial importance, or as places of pleasurable resort. 
The Plates, 125 in number, are executed in the Muasrs. Furpun s best style. In 
Two neat Volumes, cloth, gilt, 32. Se. 
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GHiotks of the Med. Alexander fletcher, W.D. 


THIRTIETH EDITION OF ONE THOUSAND EACH. 
Revised and Corrected by the Author.—In One Volume 4to, cloth, gilt, 12. €¢. 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


By the Rev Atexanper Fietcuer, D D.; containing 780 Hymns, 780 Prayers, and 
780 Passages of Scripture, with appropriate Reflections. Also, an Appendix, 
comprising & great variety of Hymns and Prayers, to suit particular Days, 

na, and events of Providence, The whole so arranged as to form the most 
complete and distinct Family Sersice for every Morning and Evening in the 
Year, ever published It 1s embellished with Sixteen fins Engravings on B&teel, 
after the old Masters, and a superb Fronuspiece. 





OR. FLETCHER'S DEVOTIONAL BIBLE. 


Handsomely printed on fine paper, in Two Vols. 4to. and uniform with the 
“ Family Devotions,” price 3/ 10s. cloth, 


THE DEVOTIONAL FAMILY BIBLE, 


With Practical and Experimental Reflections on each Verse of the Old and New 
Testament, and rich Marginal References by the Rev ALEXANoFR Fiitcuer, D D. 
of Finsbury Chapel, London Embellished with 1380 beautiful Steel Engravings, 
Baar Paintings by celebrated Masters, and Views of the Scenery of the Holy 





SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


Designed for the Improvement of Youth Embellished with 241 Engravings and 
an ele:ant Frontispiece. In Two Volumes 16mo. cloth, gilt, 18s. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Illustrated by upwards of 256 beautiful Woodcuts Two Vols. cloth, gilt, price 12, 





Works bp the Reb. Yobn Cumming, DM. D. 


TENTH EDITION OF ONE THOUSAND EACH 


Revised and corrected by the Author —In One handsome Volume, foolscap 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 9s , morocco gilt, 13s 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES ; 


Or, Lectures on the Book of Reselation By the Rev Jonn Cumurno, D.D. 
Minister of the Scotch National Church Russell Street, Covent Garden 
*¢ These Lectures show the application of Prophecy to the present startling times and events, 
and have excited a very great interest ”’ 
Now ready, 


A SECOND SERIES of the above, as delivered at his own Church. 
THE GREAT PROTESTANT DISCUSSION between the Rev. 


peg pidge ee a DawiEL Frexcuy, Esq Barrister at Jaw, held at Hammersmith, in 
rown B8vo cloth. 
INFANT SALVATION ; or, All Saved who die in Infancy Specially 


addressed to Mothers mourning the loss of Infants and Children Second Edition, fcap. Svo cloth, 
2s 


THE BAPTISMAL FONT. An Exposition of the Nature and 


Obligations of Christian Baptism, with an Appendix Uniform with the above, cloth, 2s 


A MESSAGE FROM GOD ; or, Thoughts on Religion for Thinking 


Men Second Edition, fcap 8vo cloth, 2s 


THE TRUE SUCCESSION. A Sermon. Fourth Edition, feap. 


Svo. sewed, 6d 
Also, just published, Edited by the same Author, 


THE PULPIT PSALM BOOK. The Psalms and Paraphrases 


to the version of the Church of Scotland, with the natnes of suitable Tunes, Explanstions 
of each Psalm, and a Supplement of Hy mus and Doxologies fur Special and Missionary occasions 3 
to which are prefized, Prayers and Services from John Kunoxe’s Buok of Commen Order, as at the 
Reformation, also, the Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism Peculiarly suitable tor Presents 
to cletey awe. and forming a valuable manual for the Pew and the Family. In cloth, 3e. 6d. 
Morocco, 6a. 6d. 
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THE ONLY EDITION CONTAINING DR. SYMINGTON’S IMPROVEMENTS. 


Complete in Forty Parts at 2s or in Three Vols. royal quarto. Each Part embellished with Two 
highly-finished Stee] Engravings, from Drawings made on the Spot, by Mr. Ban tTiLErt. 


THE REV. T. SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE 
HOLY BIBLE, 


Containing the Old and New Testaments according to the Authorised Version, Illustrated by 
Original Views of the Scenery and Remarkable Places in and around Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, meluding accurate representations of the Scenes of the most important Events in Sacred 
History, the Life and Labours of the Saviour, and the Journeys of his Apostles. With an 


Introductory Essay, and numerous Practical, Explanatory, and Critical Notes, by the Rev. 
W. Symineron, D.D., Glasgow. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


A splendidly Illustrated Edition, in super-royal 8vo, comprising One Hundred and 
enty fine Engravings on Wood, by the Messrs. Whimper, from Designs made 
expressly for the purpose by Artists of the highest celebrity. Also, Nine elegant 
Engravings on Steel, a Portrait, and a Fac-simile of John Bunyan’s Will. Com- 
plete in One handsome Volume, cloth, 18s. 





THE HOLY WAR. 


A most beantifol Work, uniform in size and style,and forming an appropriate 
companion to the “ Pictomal Pilgrim’s Progress.” Containing numerous 
splendid Dlustrations, designed expressly for this edition. Cloth gilt, 12s. 





THE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev Hunry Sressinc, DD. Author of the 
“ History of the Christian Church,” &c. Illustrated by Eighty fine Woodcuts, 
from Designs by Melville. Also, Eleven Engravings on Steel, and a Portrait of 
the Author. Beautifully printed, un One Vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth, 11. 5s, 





FOXE’S ACTS anp MONUMENTS or taz CHURCH. 


With an Introductory Essay - and the whole carefully Revised and Edited by the 
Rev Joun Cummine, D.D., Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c. Illustrated 
with numerous Wood Engravings, by eminent Artists, a series of highly-finished 
Portraits of the leading Characters connected with the Reformation, and other 
illustrative Plates In Three large Vols. super-royal 8vo, each contamug 
upwards of 1100 pages. Cloth gilt, 37. 13s. 6d. 





THE 


PRACTICAL WORKS OF RICHARD BAXTER. 


The only complete Edition Reprinted, without Abridgment, from the Original 
collected Edition. With an Introductory Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Baxter, by Roszrgt Pau, and a fine Portrait of Baxter. In Four Volumes 
imperial 8vo. cloth, 31. 3s. 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, 


Late Rector of the united Parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch- 
Haw, London. With a Portrait. Also, a Infe of the Author, by the Rev. 
Ricuarp Cxort, and an Introduction, by the Rev. Francis Cunninenam, Vicar of 
Lowestoft. In One Volume, super-royal Svo. cloth, 18s. 





aero 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. ANDREW FULLER. 


With a Memoir of his Life, by Axpzew Guwron Futizs. Super-royal 8vo. With 
Engravings. Cloth, 17, 4¢. 
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SHAKSPERE ILLUSTRATED. 


A new Edition, comprising the whole of his Dramatic Works. Also, a Biography 
of Shakspere, and an inquiry into the authenticity of his Portraits, by 
A. Wivell, Esq. ; The Embellishments consist of a series of vings of 
Scenes mm the various Plays, Landscape Ilustrations of remarkable and 
Portraits of distinguished Characters. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, ll. 5¢. 





THE PEOPLE’S MUSIC BOOK. 


By Jaxus Tunin, Esq. Organist of Westminster Abbey ; and Epwarp Tartor, Esq. 
Gresham Professor of Music. Complete in Three Volumes, price 1/. 12s. cloth. 
The Volumes may be had separately. 

é 


dad a de 
I—Psalm Tunes . . - 8 0 III —Son, Du Trios, 
II —Sacred Mumc, Chants, &c 12 0 | Glees, Madraale te’ y2 0 
A Work intended to meet the growing demand for Music among all classes of the community — 
Principally arranged for Four Voices, and an Accom ment for the Organ or Pianoforte , forming, 
respectively, a complete body of the best music for the Cathedral, the Church or Chapel, the 
Famuly, the Glee Club, and the Madngal Society 





DE LAMARTINE’S VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND ; 


Or, a Pilgrim’s Recollections of the East, with interesting Descriptions of the prin- 
cipal Scenes of our Saviour’s Ministry. Translated from the French by 
Tomas Purpson, Esq. Illustrated by an accurate Portrait of the Author, 


Twenty-two Engravings, and Two Maps, neatly executed on Stcel One 
Volume, 8vo. cloth. Price 138s. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF JOHN LOCKE; 


Comprising—The Conduct of the Understanding—Essay on the Human Under- 
standing—Examunation of P Malebranche’s Opinion of seeing all things in God 
—Remarks upon some of Mr. Norne’s Books—Elements of Natural bageoe tad 
—Some Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman With a 
Preliminary Discourse and Notes, by J. A. St. Joux, Esq. Super-royal octavo, 
price 14s. cloth lettered. 


A NEW POCKET BIBLE ; 


With Scott’s Commentary, and Copious Marginal Readings, References, &c. With 
28 Illustrative Plates by Artists of the highest celebrity. In royal 16mo. and 
splendid morocco elegant binding. Price 10s. 6d. 








CUNNINGHAM’S GALLERY OF PICTURES, 


By the First Masters of the English and Foreign Schools, in line engraving ; with 
Critical and Biographical Dissertations, by the late ALLAN Cuxnincnam. With 
98 beautiful Illustrations on Steel. Complete in Two Volumes, cloth, gilt, 
12. lle, 6d, 


THE MANUAL OF MODERN FARRIERY ; 


Embracing the Cure of Diseases incidental to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and 
Dogs. By Tomas Browx, M P.S. Member of the Royal Agricultural Society ; 
late President of the Royal Physical Society ; Author of “ ype a Sketches 
of Horses and Dogs.” Illustrated by 14 beautiful and useful Engravings. 
Price 13a. 6d. cloth. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE; 


Containing a History of the Science and the Principles of designing Publie Build- 
ings, Private Dwelling-Houses, Country Mansions, and Suburban Villas, from 
the Choice of the Spot to the Completion of the Appendages. Exemplified in 
68 Plates containing Diagrams and Exemplars of the various styles of Domestic 
Architecture, with a Descnption of the appropriate Furniture, Garden, and 
Landscape Scenery of each. By Ricuarp Brown, Professor of Architecture. 
With a Portrait. One Volume, 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. 
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THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By Epwarp Grnzox. 


Hilustrated Edition, with a Memoir of the Author, and additional Notes, principal! 
referring to Christianity, from the French of M. Guizet. Super-royal ed 
In Parts at One Shilling. The Illustrations comprise— 

1 Maps of the Roman Emprre, and of the cities of Rome and Constantinople. 2 <Archifectural 

Monuments of the diferent periods, from the Augustan period to the ume of Leo X 8, Views of 


celebrated cities and important sites, with topographical references. 4 A series of coins, with 
portraits of some of the mest remarkable personages mentioned in the Hestory. 


eeecomevizeeed 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Embellished with numerous Portraits, and scenes of the principal events in 
English arg’ f engraved both on Wood and on Steel Containing also an 
Essay on the Study of Elistory, by the Rev Hrurny Srzassine, DD Witha 
continuation to the end of the Parliamentary Session of 1846, by E Farr, Esq. 
In Three Vols. imperial 8vo. 2. 128. 6d. The Continuation may be 
separately, price 1/. 


‘Quatierentinoree 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY 


Of the Mrpzs, Persians, Eoyprians, Cantyacinrans, Grexxs, Macrponrars, Basr- 
LONIANs, and Assyrians, ALEXANDIR THE GREAT, and his Successors. I)lusa- 
trated by many fine Plates, and a series of Maps, specially engraved for the 
Work. The whole corrected and revised by a Clergyman. In Two Volumes, 
8vo. cloth, 12. 1s. 


ecient 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA, 


From the earliest penis comprising the Progress of Navigation. By J. Roserrsox, 

D.D. F.R.S. ith a Continuation of the History of the United States to the 

resent time Illnstrated by 12 fine Views of the most interesting Scenery in 
Country, and a Portrait of Dr. Robertson. In royal 8vo. Price 20s. cloth. 





A FAMILY 
HISTORY OF CHRIST’S UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 


By the Rev. Hunry Sreszine, D.D. Demy 8vo. Two Vola. cloth, 16s. 





THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 


A superbly Illustrated Historical Work by W. Bearrm, MD Member of the 
Institute of France, and Author of “Switzerland Illustrated,” &c, &¢. In One 
Vol. imperial 8vo. price 1. 5s. 

This work presents Engravings of whatever is most interesting or least known in the Scenery, 
Style, or Decoration of each subject, and 1s embellished with Vignette specimens of the Cantles, 
Abbeys, Cathedrals, Chapels, Tombs, Altars Halls, Galleries, Armounes, Portraits and Medallions, 
Sculptures, Arches, Gateways, Antique Furniture and Inscriptions, Statues and fragments of Art, 
Festive, Military, and Rural Scenes, Battle fields, Banquet Halls, National Sports and Athletic 
Games, ahd whatever Llustrates most forcibly the minds, habits, and pursuits of our baronial 
ancestors; the whole so distributed throughout the work, that the Engravings and the Literary 

atter mutually uJustrate each other, and brig the Edifices and theu Inhabitants once more 
ore the eyes of the reader. 


THE WORKS OF BURNS, 


(reoriz’s eDITION) 


Mmbellished with Thirty-three Plates (after Wright and other artists), illustrative 
of the principal subjects of his Poems. With a New Life of Burns, and 
peplanstory otes preceding each Poem, by Aszan Cunnincuam. In One 

olume, super-royal Svo. cloth extra, 18e. 
An dition of this Work, with Sixty-one Engravings, li. 42. 
Works of B 
‘This will be found the most complete and best edition of the or! of burns yet ofered w the 


a edited by and 
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A New Edition, in Three Vols. cloth, 82. 8¢. 
IRELAND, 


ITS SCENERY, CHARAOTER, &c. &o. 
, By Mx. and Maa. 8. C. Hann 

Comprising a faithful Picture of the Green Isle, in its Physical and Natural Aspects. 

Combined with abundant Statistical and other Facts, throwing a strong light 
upon the present condition of the people, are Tales of Imsh Superstitions, and 
Stories of the actual life of the Peasants, Also, accurate descriptions of much 
beautiful Scenery depicted in Forty-eight Line Engravings on Steel, from Paint- 
ings by T Creswiox, A R A, and W. Evans; separate Maps of Counties; and Five 
Hundred exquisite Wood Engravings, including Personal Sketches of the Peasants, 
by W Harvey, and others, various representations of Monastic and Castellated 
Remains, and objects of interest, landscape, architectural, and industrial, by 
A. NicHout, and various native Artists, 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF BRITISH SONG; 


Comprising Sixty of the best Songs, by those famous Composers, Purcell, Arne, 
Handel, Shield, Jackson, Storace, Linley, and others ; with Accompanimenta for 
the Piano-forte, newly arranged from the figured basses of the Composers, and 
Notes, Biographical and Ilistorical, by Georaz Huaartu, Esq Each Song 18 
illustrated by some eminent Artist’ amongst others, are Drawings by Townsend, 
Meadow-, Pickersgill, Franklin, Hamerton, Crowquill, Warren, Topham, Hook, 
Dodgson, Weigall, Fahey, Anelay, Ablsolon, and Weir, engraved by Linton, 
Gray, Dalziel, Mason, Green, Landells, Nicholls, Mcasom, Ac. 

The Work concludes with the whole of the Music and Poetry introduced in the 

Tragedy of Macleth, composed by Matruew Lock. The Illustrations etched in 

Glyphography by H. Wx1z. In music tolio, elegantly bound and gilt, 21s. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS, 


Tllustrative of English Life By Camitta Tourn. 
In demy quarto, tastefully bound and gilt, 21e. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by 8 C Haut, FS A. 

This beautiful work consists of nearly Four Hundred Wood Encravingzs, {llus- 
trating upwards of Sixty of the choicest Britteh Ballads. The Illustrations have 
been engraved 1n all instances by the most eminent British Wood Engravers from 
Drawings by 











Herbert, AR A Franklin, Paton, 
Redgrave, A.R A. Corbould, Townsend, 
Creswick, A RA Meadows, Sibson, and others. 


Two Volumes, imperial octavo, price One Guinea each in cloth, or 36s. in morocco. 


THE RHINE BOOK: 


Embracing the Scenery of the River, and its Historical and Legendary Associations. 
By Frep Knicnar Horr. 
With One Hundred Engravings, square royal, cloth, 10s 6d. 


WANDERINGS OF A PEN AND PENCIL, 


Being the Results of an Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour through the Midland 
Counties of England, by F P Pauuer and Atrrep Crowguite. The L[ilustra- 
tions are drawn on Wood by the latter and engraved by our best Artista. 


Super-royal S8vo, with One Hundred and Twenty Engravings, Maps, &e. cloth, 14s. 


HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


By Jowatuan Surcx, Esa. In Two Volumes, cloth, 10s. 6d. 














AN HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 


BLACKWATER RIVER, IN MUNSTER. 
By J. BR. OsF tanacan, Esq. With Fifty-five Engravings. Small 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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THE BOOK OF ART; . 


Or, Cartoons, Freacoss, Scul: and Decorative Art, as applied to the New 
- Houses of Parliament, Teo 20 Building general? with an A con- 
taining an Historieal Notice of the Exhibitions in Westeinaer Halt” 


The volume, which contains above One Hundred is printed in the 
best manner, in royal 4to. handsomely lade. 


cand 


WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES : 


A Series of Short Tales. By Tuomas Coorme, Author of “The Purgatory of 
Suicides.” ‘Two Volumes, small 8vo. 15s. 





THE BARON’S °YULE FEAST; 


A Christmas Rhyme. By Tuomas Coorzn, Author of “The Purgatory of Suicides.” 
Foolacap 8vo. Cuts. Cloth, 5s. ve 





THE PALFREY ; 


A Love Story of Olden Time. By Lerea Hurt. With Six [lustrations by 
Meapows, Franxuim, and Scott. Post Svo. 5s. 





OLD FOREST RANGER; > 


Or, Wild i of India, on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungles, and on the 
Plains. oo Watrer Campsutt, of Skipness, late of the Seventh Royal 
Fusileers. The Second Edition, revised , with Eight Lathotint Plates and several 
Woodcuts. Square royal, price 14s. cloth. 





STEILL’S PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK ; 


Or, Lessons on Facta and Objects. fhe aga With 180 graphic Illustrations. 
oth, 1s. 





SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN, 


With brief Explanatory Notes by Joszpn Payrnz, Author of “Studies in English 
Poetry.” Fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged for the Use of Schools. In 18mo. 
price 3s. extra cloth. 


THE NEW PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK. 


A Series of easy and comprebensive Lessons for Drawing Landscape, Architecture, 
the Human Figure, Shipping, Animals, &., without the aid of a Master; with 
a complete Trzatisu on Parsrxcrrvz. Illustrated by upwards of Tarezs Huxprep 
Enepavines Price 15s. 





Dedicated to the Queen, by Her Majesty’s express Command. 


HOUSEHOLD VERSES. 


By Banxasp Bazrox, Embellished with s Vignette Title dnd Frontispiece, 
engraved by Bentizy, from Drawings by Cauzomyarp, Foolscap 8vo. cloth 





extrf, price 6a. ihe. - 
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